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Art.  L — Readjustment  of  Christianity.* 

1.  Beoeni  Inquiries  in  Thedbgy,  by  enunerU  English  Clergymen;  being 

"EMoys  and  Beoiews.**  Thiid  American,  from  the  second  London 
edition.  With  an  Appendix.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rer. 
Frkderick  H.  Hedge,  D.D.    Boston :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.    1861  • 

2.  Tracfs  for  Priests  and  People.    By  various  Writers.    Boston :  Walker, 

Wise,  &  Co.    1862. 

3.  Aids  to  FaUh ;  a  Series  of  Theological  Essays,    By  scTeral  Writers. 

Bnng  a  Reply  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  Edited  by  William  Thomp- 
son, D.D.J  Iiord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol*  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Go.     1862. 

4.  Beplies  to  "  Essays  and  Eeoiews.*'    By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  M.  Goulbvrn, 

D.D. ;  Rev.  II.  J.  Bosb,  B.D.  ;  Rev.  0.  A.  Heurtlbt,  D.D. ;  Rev.  W. 
J.  Irons,  D.D.;  Rev.  G.  Rorison,  M.A. ;  Rev.  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D. ; 
Rev.  Gna.  Wordsworth,  D.D.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
OzPORO,  &e.    New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Go.    1862. 

5.  Bunsen*s  Biblical  Besearehes. 

6.  The  Wesiminsier  Beoiew. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  world  when  the  men 
who,  by  talent,  learning,  or  position,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
form  public  opinion  on  great  questions  of  morals  and  religion, 
had  a  more  important  work  to  perform  than  now.  The  old 
opinions  which  have  so  long  infiuenced  mankind  are  to  be  ad- 
justed to  this  age.  Opinions  and  doctrines  are  of  importance, 
not  merely  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  adjusted 
to  an  existing  order  of  things ;  as  they  displace  old  customs, 
opinions,  and  laws,  and  introduce  new  ones  ;  as  they  convulse 


*  This  article,  from  the  pen  of  tho  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  appeared  in  the  July 
number  (1862)  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  (American).— JSyi  B.  ^  F, 
E.R. 
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an  age  by  violence,  or  influence  it  in  a  gentle  manner ;  as  they 
retard  the  movements  of  society,  or  help  it  on  in  its  develop-^ 
ments.  Opinions  and  doctrines  are  not  lifeless  things.  Creeds 
in  religion  and  philosophy,  however  abstract  they  may  be,  are- 
not  like  well-arranged  specimens,  duly  labelled,  in  a  cabinet 
of  minerals ;  or  like  stuffed  birds  and  animals ;  or  like  fossil 
geological  specimens  in  an  academy  of  natural  sciences.  They 
are  like  the  sunlight  and  the  dew ;  the  wind  and  the  storm 
the  vital  forces  moving  through  nature,  and  forming  the  living 
specimens  of  mosses  and  ferns,  of  animalculae  and  woims,  of 
trees  and  fishes,  of  birds  and  men  of  any  single  generation. 

In  every  new  age  there  is  some  modification  to  be  made  of 
old  opinions  and  doctrines  on  aU  subjects.  New  facts  are  dis- 
covered; new  thoughts  are  stricken  out  by  some  mind  of 
uncommon  power ;  old  opinions  and  doctrines  are  seen  to  be 
erroneous,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  are  to  be  modified  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  be  suffered  to  pass 
away  altogether.  The  world  drops  them  in  its  progress,  or 
reconstructs  and  readjusts  them.  There  are  few  doctrines  in 
the  world  now  which  are  precisely  like  the  opinions  held  by  the 
sages  of  Greece ;  there  are  few  which  are  precisely  like  those  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  there  are  few  which  could  be  expressed 
accurately  in  the  formulas  which  would  have  been  used  by  the 
schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages,  or  which  were  used  by  the  leaders 
in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  old  books  of  geography,^ 
of  philosophy,  of  medicine,  of  anatomy,  of  astronomy,  of  che- 
mistry, have  passed  away,  and  are  referred  to  only  as  marking 
historic  periods,  not  as  accurate  statements  of  science;  the  pre- 
sent age,  in  its  progress,  an  overflowing  stream,  is  leaving  mul- 
titudes of  treatises  in  mental  philosophy,  and  even  in  theology, 
where  the  works  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  are  in  respect  to 
medicine ;  of  Strabo  and  Mela  in  respect  to  geography ;  of 
Ptolemy  in  respect  to  astronomy. 

The  readjustment  of  opinions  and  doctrines  may  be  accom- 
plished silently,  or  it  may  be  by  violence.  Most  of  the  changed 
in  nature  are  so  silent  as  to  be  unobserved  at  the  time,  caused 
by  the  sunlight,  by  gentle  seasons,  by  the  dew,  and  by  the 
mild  falling  rain ;  but  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  stoims,  are 
employed,  also,  in  the  adjustments  of  nature,  and  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  things.  Most  of  the  changes  in  the  old  geological 
periods  of  the  earth  were  made  by  violent  convulsions  ;  not  a 
few  such  occur  even  amidst  the  movements  of  a  more  advanced 
and  settled  order  of  things. 

In  most  changes,  whether  violent  or  mild,  there  is  a  shocks 
greater  or  less,  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  A  machine  may 
be  made  to  move  with  almost  no  jar  or  perceptible  friction, 
but  a  change,  introducing  a  new  principle,  can  be  introduced. 
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only  by  a  Teadjustment^  and  not  always  without  peril  to  the 
existing  arrangements.  In  religion,  great  changes  may  be 
introduced  by  the  quiet  development  of  thought ;  in  morals,  by 
carefully  adjusting  new  principles  to  the  old  system ;  in  poli- 
tics, by  a  change  quite  in  accordance  with  constitutional  prin« 
ciples,  as  changes  in  the  world  of  nakire  are  made  by  sunlight 
and  dew  ;  but  changes  on  each  of  these  subjects  may  be  made 
by  violent  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  as  in  the  "  Keforma- 
tion"  in  religion,  or  by  revolutions  in  politics,  as  changes  are 
made  in  nature  by  earthquakes  and  storms.  Eut  even  when 
most  quietly  made — ^when  most  entirely  in  accordance  with 
settled  laws  and  constitutional  principles,  they  do  not  often 
occur  without  a  shock,  more  or  less  severe,  to  the  very  consti- 
tution of  things  themselves.  A  few  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  have  been  made  in  a  way  entirely 
constitutional,  and  with  no  perceptible  shock ;  not  many  more 
could  be  made  now,  even  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  it  to  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  our  country,  without  peril  to  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  to  all  the  great  interests  which  it  was 
.framed  to  protect.  As  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  fore- 
saw that  changes  in  future  times  must  be  made  ;  as  if  they 
foresaw  that  they  would  be  made  by  the  violence  of  revolution, 
if  provision  was  not  made  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  our 
institutions  to  what  might  be  the  state  of  things  in  futme  years  ; 
as  if  they  hoped  that,  by  quiet  and  constitutional  changes  made 
from  time  to  time,  all  such  peril  of  revolution  might  be  avoided, 
they  incoiporated  into  the  instrument  itself  an  arrangement 
for  such  a  peaceful  change,  and  up  to  a  recent  period  our  land 
has  been  a  land  of  peace,  while  it  has  been  eminently  a  land 
of  development  and  progress,  under  these  constitutional  arrange- 
ments. Whether  such  changes  could  now  be  made,  however, 
as  are  demanded  in  the  progress  of  things,  after  the  lapse  of 
the  greater  part  of  a  century  in  the  most  remarkable  period  of 
the  world  for  progress,  without  convulsion,  revolution,  and  ruin 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  is  THE  great  question  which  is 
to  be  settled  at  the  present  tima* 

No  provisions  for  amendments  and  readjustment,  applicable 
to  all  cases  it  would  seem,  could  be  made  in  the  operations  of 
nature ;  none,  it  would  seem,  could  be  introduced  into  the  church 
— ^into  Christianity.  Nature  could  not  be  made  to  work  so 
quietly  and  admly,  that  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes  and 
wars,  could  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  Church  could  not  be 
so  framed  that  the  great  changes  which  might  be  demanded, 
to  adjust  it  to  an  existing  state  of  things  in  future  times,  could 
be  accomplished  without  such  convulsions  as  occurred  in  the 
transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity — ^from  paganism,  in 
the  Boman  empire,  to  the  establishment  of  the  gospel — ^from 
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the  domiDion  of  the  papacy,  in  later  times,  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  men  who  are  the  authors  of  the  first  work  whose  title 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — a  work  published 
in  England,  under  the  very  general  title  of  "Essays  and  Reviews," 
and  in  our  country,  under  the  title  of  "  Recent  Inquiries  in 
Theology," — have  addressed  themselves,  each  one  in  his  own 
sphere,  without  a  previous  understanding  of  the  designs  of  the 
others,  to  the  work  of  readjusting  of  Christianity,  and  of 
adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  this  age.  Their  work  is  of  the 
more  importance,  as  it  is  the  production  of  seven  independent 
minds,  without  having  associated  together  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  since  it  happens  that,  when  the  results  of  their 
separate  and  independent  thinking  are  brought  together,  they 
seem  to  form  parts  of  one  plan.  The  seven  writers  aim  at  one 
end  ;  they  pursue  one  mode  of  investigation ;  they  see  the 
same  things  to  be  accomplished  ;  they  have  the  same  views  of 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  they  would  reach  the  same  result.  The 
system  which  they  would  substitute  in  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  received  in  the  Church,  and  to  which,  as 
members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  they  have  all 
expressed  their  assent,  would  be  a  system  in  itself,  quite  distinct 
from  the  existing  system,  and  as  homogeneous  as  if  it  had  been 
the  production  of  one  mind.  The  volume,  therefore,  has  this 
incidental  importance,  that  it  indicates  an  undercuiTcnt  of 
thought  and  feeling  extensively  pervading  the  public  mind  in 
the  Established  Church  in  England,  if  not  in  the  religious  mind 
of  England  generally,  of  which  this  l)ook,  or  this  collection  of 
independent  essays,  is  the  exponent.  There  might  be,  from 
anything  in  the  book  itself,  but  slight  cause  of  alarm,  and  it 
might  have  but  a  slight  claim  to  public  attention,  if  it  were 
the  production  of  one  mind  ;  its  principal  claim  to  attention  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  indication  of  a  wide-spread  state  of  feeling 
and  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  found  a  simultaneous  expres- 
sion in  this  form. 

The  authors  of  the  Essays  are  seven  in  number,  all  English 
**  Churchmen,"  and  most  of  them  occupying  conspicuous  sta- 
tions. Two  of  them  are  professors  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  one  is  a  professor  in  St  David's  College  in  Wales  ;  one 
is  a  successor  of  the  late  Dr  Arnold,  in  the  headship  of  Rugby 
SchooL  The  names  of  two  others,  Messrs  Jowett  and  Row- 
land Williams,  are  known  to  not  a  few  American  readers  in 
connection  with  a  volume  of  "  Theological  Essays,"  edited,  four 
years  since,  by  Professor  Noyes  of  Cambridge  University.  One, 
the  author  of  the  first  Essay  in  the  book,  the  Rev.  I'rederick 
Temple,  D.D.,  occupies  the  important  position  of  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  as  well  as  being'  Head  Master 
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of  Eugby  School.  And  another,  Baden  Powell,  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  has  died  since  the 
"  Essays'^  were  first  published,  had  secured  a  wide  reputation, 
both  as  a  man  of  science  and  of  sacred  learning.  It  is  claimed 
of  these  men,  in  the  edition  of  the  work  republished  in  this 
cotta4iy;.that  these  Essays  **  represent  a  new  era  in  Anglican 
Theology.  The  topics  here  discussed  are  handled  with  a  frank- 
ness, a  breadth,  and  a  spiritual  heroism  long  unknown  to  eccle- 
siastical England.  The  sincerity  which  speaks  in  them  recalls 
the  better  days  of  a  church  which,  in  catholic  ages,  and  as  a 
branch  of  catholic  Christendom,  could  boast  such  names  as 
John  Scotus,  Anselm,  Duns,  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  Roger 
Bacon,  and  which  numbers  a  More  and  a  Cudworth  among  her 
Protestant  divines."* 

The  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Essays,  and  the  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  labours  of  the  "  Essayists,"  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  American  editor,  are  expressed  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, in  commending  the  work  to  the  patronage  and  attention 
of  the'  Christian  publip^  in  this  country : — 

"  The  life  of  Anglican  theology  is  now  represented  by  such  men 
as  Powell,  and  Williams,  and  Maurice,  and  Jowett,  and  Stanley. 
Its  strain  and  promise  are  apparent  in  these  Essays. 

"  The  term  '  Broad  Church'  has  been  used  to  designate  the  new 
phase  of  ecclesiastical  life,  whose  characteristics  are  breadth  and 
freedom  of  view,  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  resolute  criticism, 
joined  to  a  reverent  regard  for  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  com- 
mon faith  of  mankiod.  The  spirit  of  this  theology  is  at  once  pro- 
gressive and  conservative ;  careful  of  all  essential  sanctities,  careful 
also  of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  of  the  interests  of  science  and  the 
*  liberty  of  prophesying ;'  carefully  adjusting  old  views  with  new 
discoveries,  transient  forms  with  everlasting  verities  ;  regarding 
symbols  and  '  Articles*  as  servants  of  thought,  not  as  laws  of  thought ; 
as  imperfect  attempts  to  articulate  truth,  not  as  the  measure  and 
gaage  of  truth. 

'^  Bationalistic  it  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  protestant ;  for  of  national- 
ism, the  only  alternative  is  Eationalism.  Yet  assuming  in  Chris- 
tianity itself  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  believing  that  the  truest 
insight  in  spiritual  things  is  where  the  human  intellect,  freely  in- 
quiring, encounters  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  such  encounter  is 
afforded  by  the  gospel,  it  goes  about  to  analyse  and  interpret,  not 
to  gainsay  or  destroy  \  reverently  listening,  if  here  and  there  it  may 
catch  some  accents  of  the  Eternal  Voice  amid  the  confused  dialects 
of  Scripture,  yet  not  confounding  the  latter  with  the  former ;  ex- 
pecting to  find  in  criticism,  guided  by  a  true  philosophy,  the  key  to 
revelation ;  in  revelation,  the  sanction  and  condign  expression  of 
philosophic  truth." — Pp.  xiii.  xiv. 


*  Introduction  to  the  American  Edition,  p.  x. 
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The  titles  of  the  articles  in  the  volume  are  as  follows  :  The 
Education  of  the  World ;  Bunsen's  Biblical  Researches ;  The 
Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  The  National  Church  ; 
The  Mosaic  Cosmogony ;  Tendencies  of  "Religious  Thought  in 
England ;  and  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  state  the  doctrines  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  volume  on  these  subjects,  or  to  examine  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported.  This  would  require 
much  more  space  than  could  be  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
pages  of  a  Review,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  design.  To 
some  of  those  doctrines  and  arguments  we  shall  have  occasion, 
to  refer,  as  illustrating  the  point  which  we  have  indicated  as 
the  general  subject  of  our  Article,  *'The  Readjustment  of 
Christianity/' 

It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  from  the  bare  enumeration  of  the 
titles  of  the  articles,  that  they  suggest  the  principal  topics 
which  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  contact  of  Chris- 
tianity with  this  age,  or  as  it  touches  the  principal  points  which 
constitute  the  characteristics  of  this  age  on  physical  science, 
mental  philosophy,  and  religious  thought.  It  is  on  these  points 
mainly  that  Christianity  has  come  into  contact  with  this  age  ;  it 
is  here  that  the  principal  warfare  in  regard  to  the  Bible  is  to  be 
waged  ;  it  is  here  eminently  that  those  who  are  preparing  to  be 
the  future  defenders  of  Christianity  are  to  be  armed,  if  they  are 
properly  armed,  for  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  in  their 
generation.  How  much  of  Christianity  is  to  be  retained,  as 
Christianity  has  been  commonly  understood  ;  how  many  of  the 
older  views,  if  any,  on  the  past  duration  of  the  world,  on  inspi- 
ration, on  the  origin  of  the  race,  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  subject  of  miracles  especially,  are  to  be  defended 
still,  and  to  constitute  the  Christianity  nf  future  times ;  how 
many,  if  any,  of  the  views  heretofore  held  in  the  church,  and 
embodied  in  creeds  and  confessions,  are  to  be  alouglied  of  in  the 
development  of  a  purer  and  more  healthful  Christianity  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  how  much  of  obligation  remains  in  regard  to 
doctrines  in  the  church,  by  those  who  have  solemnly  expressed 
their  assent  to  articles  framed  in  other  times  and  now  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  real  truth,  are  questions  of  great 
interest  and  of  great  importance  in  this  age,  and  are  likely  to 
call  forth  more  inquiry  than  any  other  subjects  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  religious  world.  The  authors  of  these  "  Essays 
and  Reviews'*  believe  that  great  changes  are  to  occur  in  these 
respects,  and  that  the  Christianity  of  future  times  wiU  vary 
materially,  on  all  the  points  above  indicated,  from  the  past ; 
and  quite  independently  of  each  other,  and  yet  by  some  per- 
vading feeling  in  the  religious  community  suggesting  simulta- 
neously the  discussion  of  these  topics,  they  have  given  them- 
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^selves  to  the  task  of  thns  readjusting  Christianity,  or  adapting 
it  to  the  present  i^e. 

They  are  not  alone.  In  almost  every  department  of  science 
and  literature,  contributions  are  furnished  to  the  work.  Our 
own  country,  in  such  works  as  those  of  Messrs  Gliddon  and 
Mott,  we  fear  in  some  of  the  speculations  of  Agassiz,  and  in 
the  works  of  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  is  doing  not  a  little  in 
lending  its  aid  to  this  undertaking ;  and  if  the  warm  commen* 
dation  of  the  editor  of  the  American  edition,  to  whkh  we  have 
already  adverted,  be,  as  it  may  without  unfairness  be  pre- 
sumed to  be,  an  eroression  of  the  prevailing  feelings  in  the 
literaiy  and  scientinc  circles,  especially  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  denomination  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  we  may 
re^rd  the  positions  taken  in  this  volume  as  expressing  views 
which  Unitarians  in  our  country  wisb^o  sustain  and  propagate, 
and  as  representing  opinions  which  they  themselves  hold,  and 
which  they  wish  to  commend  to  those  connected  with  the  church 
as  the  form  of  Christianity  which  they  are  to  be  exhorted  to 
embrace  under  the  readjustment  of  the  system. 

In  the  Established  Church  of  England,  also,  it  is  known  that 
these  seven  men  are  by  no  means  alone  in  the  effort  to  read- 
just the  system  of  Christianity  to  the  prevalent  views  of 
science  and  of  mental  philosophy.  It  is  even  alleged  that 
the  entire  "  Broad"  Church  party  in  the  Established  Church 
find  in  these  views  what  substantially  represents  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  that,  although  not  fwrmally  and  avowedly,  yet  they 
are  really  and  practically  fellow-labourers  in  the  work  of  thus 
readjusting  the  Christian  system,  and  adapting  it  to  these  times. 
A  most  malignant  testimony  in  this  respect,  though,  in  the  pre- 
sent  instance,  probably  not  wholly  unjust,  may  be  found  in  a 
work  which  we  shall  soon  notice  more  particularly,  the  West- 
minster Review.  It  relates  to  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  those 
who  are  represented  in  that  church  by  such  men  as  Mr  Maurice, 
Mr  Kingsley,  and  Mr  Llewelynn  Davies.* 


*  We  copy  a  porticm  of  this  Btatement  on  this  subjeot  in  the  nmnber  for 
JaonAry  1862  :— 

**  But  the  heresis  which  most  frighten  the  representatiyes  of  the  old  theo- 
logy exist  within  the  church  pale,  and  have  a  certain  odonr  of  sanctity,  seeing 
that  they  are  taught  by  men  on  whom  the  hands  of  the  snccessors  of  the 
apostles  liave  been  laid.  Mr  Maurice  is  dangerous  and  heterodox,  clearly  un« 
sound  on  the  Trinity,  though  he  defends  the  Athanasian  creed,  has  Alex- 
andrian notions  about  the  Son  of  God  rather  than  Anglican,  has  more  faitlt 
in  the  heart  and  conscience  than  the  Articles  relating  to  natural  depravity  wiU 
warrant,  and  is  altogether  too  charitable  to  believe  in  the  perdition  of  the 
heathen  or  the  everlasting  ruin  of  anybody ;  but  still  he  is  an  episcopally 
ordained  clergyman,  chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  rector  of  St  Peter's.  l£r 
.Kingsley 's  illogical  humanity,  and  Mr  Llewelynn  Davies's  mild  doses  of  here- 
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Qennan  J  has,  of  course,  furnished  more  labourers  in  the  work 
of  adjusting  the  Bible  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age  than  any 
other  nation.  We  are  not  insensible,  we  trust,  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  sacred  literature  in  this  age  to  Germany.  We  are  not 
about  to  indulge  in  any  language  of  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  influence  of  German  criticism  on  tLoological  opinions.  Wo 
should  forget  our  own  training,  and  the  results  of  the  studies 
of  a  life  not  now  brief,  if  we  refused,  at  any  time,  the  tribute 
of  a  grateful  expression  of  what  we  owe  to  German  labour  and 
patience,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  ;  in 
correct  views  of  the  principles  of  interpretation ;  in  the  means 
of  illustrating  the  sacred  volume ;  in  the  knowledge  of  words^ 

tical  doctrine,  intlic  sweet  disguise  of  orthodox-sounding  language,  administer 
shocks  of  ahout  equal  force  to  different  types  of  men.  Muscular  Christians 
would  not  complain  if  tiie  new  Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge  were  more 
careful  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  Piaycr-book  than  he  was  about  to  do 
at  Eversley.  Hypatia  was  bad  company  for  him,  and  the  chartist  and  scep- 
tical Alton  Locke  would  corrupt  the  strictest  rector  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter 
itself.  The  congregation  of  Christ  church,  Marylebone,  may  discover  an  un- 
expected coincidence  between  their  minister's  teachings  and  Uiose  of  men  who 
thirteen  times  a  year  are  stated  to  perish  everlastingly.  He  asserts  that  no 
doctrine  of  vicarious  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer-book,  though  he 
condescends  not  to  prove  it.  Evangelical  believers  are  led  away  by  his  evi« 
dent  earnestness  and  piety ;  and  as  much  of  the  weU-wom  phraseology  of  the 
pulpit  falls  gratefully  on  their  ears,  they  scarcely  know  it  is  prohibited  music 
to  which  they  listen,  until  they  have  become  partners  in  guilt  by  applauding, 
and  heard  the  warning  howl  of  the  watchful  Cerberus  outside.  The  *  Essays 
and  Heviews'  are  both  worse  aud  better  than  all  that  have  gone  before.  They 
are  free  from  Mr  Maurice's  strange  freaks  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  are  plain 
and  comprehensible  when  he  is  confused  and  lost  in  a  mud  which  he  fondly 
imagines  is  a  deep  water.  They  are  more  scientific,  thorough,  and  consistent, 
than  Mr  Kingsley,  and  set  Mr  Davies  the  brave  example  of  dispeubing  with 
many  forms  of  speech  when  they  have  long  since  parted  with  the  meaning  of 
them.  But  the  Cliurch  of  England,  practically  more  catholic  than  its  founders 
ever  dreamt  when  they  insisted  on  calling  it  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in- 
cludes them  all,  and  others  also,  whose  name  is  legion.  High,  Low,  Hard,, 
and  Broad  sections  find  a  home  in  it,  manage  to  pronounce  its  Shibboleth  with 
a  correct  accent,  and  to  see  their  own  theories  in  its  Articles.  The  two  former 
tilted  at  one  another  d  Voutrance  a  few  years  back ,-  and  the  third,  indifferent 
to  disputes  about  candlesticks  and  surplices,  sneered  at  transcendentab'sm,  and 
thought  German  decidedly  the  farthest  removed  of  all  the  dialects  of  Bubcl 
from  the  primitive  language  of  parailise.  Now,  the  three  make  common  cause 
agfunst  the  fourth,  and  wiU  permit  nothing  to  be  Anglican  \\rhich  is  latitudi- 
narian.  And  while  the  clergy  are  fighting,  what  are  the  laity  doing  ?  Is  tha 
beginning  of  the  end  coming  for  them,  or  are  they  content  to  listen  to  tho 
clang  of  battle  without  taking  part  in  it?  So  far  as  the  thoughtful  members 
of  the  working-classes  are  concerned,  we  propose  to  mention  some  facts  and 
draw  some  inferences. 

"  The  reputedly  saving  ideas'of  theology  were  long  ago  banished  from  literary 
and  scientific  minds.  It  may  bo  that  the  ancient  words  are  still  occasionally 
uttered  on  the  Sunday,  but  they  mean  no  more  than  a  modem  song  to  Bacchus^ 
or  oath  by  Jove.  When  Humboldt  significantly  said  that  he  was  of  tlie  reli- 
ligion  of  all  men  of  science,  he  was  perhaps  mistaken  in  imagining  that  all 
Savan$  were  like  himself.  But,  in  the  main,  Biblical  orthodoxy  is  as  dead  ta 
them  as  it  was  to  him." 
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and  phrases,  and  customs,  and  laws,  that  tend  to  throw  light 
on  the  sacred  volume.  Meagre  and  sad  would  have  been  all 
the  attainments  which  a  man  could  have  made  in  sacred  lite- 
rature, in  the  age  in  which  we  have  lived,  if  he  had  trusted 
to  English  or  Scotch  learning  on  these  subjects.  Except 
ia  the  compilatioricj  of  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  of  little  ori- 
ginal value — in  the  labours  of  Herbert  Marsh,  of  real  value — 
and  in  the  more  recent  work  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ou 
the  life  of  St  Paul,  the  only  very  respectable  contribution  to 
sacred  literature  which  England,  with  all  its  rich  endowments 
in  sacred  learning,  has  produced  in  the  present  age,  the  British 
Isles  have  made  no  marked  progress  in  sacred  learning,  and 
have  produced  little  which  the  world  "  will  not  willingly  let 
die."  It  is  to  Germany  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  real 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  sacred  learning  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

But  while  such  tributes  are  due  to  Germany  by  all  who  love 
sacred  learning,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  no  small  part  of  the 
speculations  of  the  German  mind  on  subjects  connected  w^ith 
revealed  theology,  and  on  subjects  connected  with  mental  phi- 
losophy, have  tended  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  mankind  in  truths 
that  were  long  regarded  as  established,  and  on  points  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  faith  in  God,  in  his  word,  and  in  his 
providential  and  direct  agency  in  human  affairs.  Not  a  little 
of  that  which  threatens  to  shake  the  foundation  of  faith  in 
England  had  come  from  *  Christian'  Germany,  not  from  *  infidel* 
France ;  no  small  paii;  of  thai  which  has  found  an  utterance  in 
our  own  country  in  the  writings  of  Theodore  Parker  and  his 
fellow-labourers,  is  but  a  reproduction  of  what  is  found  in  Ger- 
man writers ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  work  before  us,  the 
"  Recent  Inquiries  in  Theology,"  that  has  tended  to  shake  the 
Anglican  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation,  is  but  an  echo  of 
sentiments  uttered  in  Germany,  and  an  illustration  of  a  mode 
of  thinking  on  sacred  subjects,  and  dealing  with  established 
truths,  derived  from  the  land  of  Wolf,  Hegel,  and  Kant. 

Among  the  Germans  who  have  done  most  to  commend  this 
mode  of  treating  sacred  subjects,  and  who  have  contributed 
most  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  faith  in  England  as  it  was 
held  in  the  Eeformation,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  as  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  in  the  Establishment  and  among  Dissenters, 
we  are  disposed  to  place  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen.  His  rank, 
his  talents,  his  statesmanship,  his  great  learning,  his  remark- 
able social  qualities,  and  his  residence  in  England  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  gave  him  an  influence  there  perhaps  never  before 
conceded  to  any  literary  foreigner.  The  eflfect  of  that  influ- 
ence is  seen  in  some  degree  in  the  second  article  in  the  work 
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before  us,  entitled  "  Bunsen's  Biblical  Researches."  The  results 
of  these  "  Researches,"  as  stated  in  the  article,  and  which  are 
esteemed  of  so  much  value  by  the  author  of  the  article,  the 
*'  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St  David's  College, 
Lampeter,*'  are  said  to  be  "that  he  has  vindicated  for  the 
civilised  kingdom  of  Egypt,  from  Menes  downward,  an  anti- 
quity of  nearly  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,"  (p.  61)  ; 
that  he  "could  not  have  vindicated  the  unity  of  mankind,  if 
he  had  not  asked  for  a  (vast)  extension  of  tUne,  whether  his 
petition  of  twenty  thousand  years,"  (which  he  actually  did 
demand),  "  be  granted  or  not,"  (p.  61,  62)  ;  that  the  traditions 
of  Babylon,  Sidon,  Assyria,  and  Troy,  are  brought  to  illustrate 
and  confirm,  though  to  rtiodify  our  ^nte1'pretation  of  Oeneaia  /* 
that  is,  that  "  our  deluge  takes  its  place  among  geological  phe- 
nomena— ^no  longer  a  disturbance  of  law  from  which  nature 
shrinks,  but  a  prolonged  play  of  the  forces  of  fire  and  water, 
rendering  the  primeval  regions  of  North  Asia  uninhabitable, 
and  urging  the  nations  to  new  abodes,"  (p.  65,  66) ;  that  "  in 
the  half-ddeal,  half  traditional  notices  of  the  beginnings  of  our 
race,  compiled  in  Genesis,  we  notice  the  combination  of  docu- 
ments, and  the  recurrence  of  barely  consiatemt  genealogies,"  (p. 
64) ;  "  that  the  firmness  of  Bunsen  is  shewn  by  his  relegating 
*  the  long  lives  of  the  first  patriarchs  to  the  domain  of  legend, 
or  of  symbolical  cycle,  conceiving  that  the  historical  portion 
begins  with  Abraham,  when  the  lives  became  natural,  and  in- 
formation was  nearer,**  (p.  54) ;  that  "  in  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  the  description  may  be  interpreted  with  the  latitude 
of  poetry"  (p.  65) ;  that  "  our  author  believes  St  Paul  because 
he  understands  him  reasonably*'  (p.  93) ;  that  "  he"  (Bunsen) 
*'  could  not  state  original  sin  in  so  exaggerated  a  form  as  to 
make  the  design  of  God  altered  by  the  firet  agents  in  his  crea- 
tion, or  to  destroy  the  notion  of  moral  choice  and  the  founda- 
tion of  ethics  ;*'  and  that  "  the  fall  of  Adam  represents  with 
him,  ideally,  the  circumscription  of  our  spirits  in  limits  of  flesh 
and  time,  and  practically  the  selfish  nature  with  which  we  fell 
from  the  likeness  of  God,  which  should  be  fulfilled  in  man/* 
(p.  98).  The  entire  spirit  of  Bunsen's  writings  on  theology  is 
expressed  by  a  question  asked  by  himself,  ''How  long  shall 
we  bear  this  fiction  of  an  ecctemal  revelation  ?**  (p.  103) ; 
to  which,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  Rev.  "  Rowland  Wil- 
liams, D.D.,  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter,"  replies  with  the  severe  and  withering  re- 
buke, "  Tfiere  are  some  who  think  his  language  too  vehement 
FOR  GOOD  TASTE,"  (p.  103) — a  reply  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
the  martyrs. 

Chevalier  Bunsen  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
a  work  which  he  regarded  as  the  principal  work  of  his  life,  a 
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''Revised  Kble  for  the  People."  This  work,  two  parts  of 
which  only  had  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  of  which 
Alexander  Humboldt  said,  **  I  have  formed  the  highest  opinion 
<rf  his  Bibelwerk  *  ("  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Na- 
tural," by  Dr  M'Cosh,  p.  366),  was  designed  to  be  a  book 
to  be  read  by  "  the  people  ;  "♦  that  is,  in  a  popular  Commen- 
taiy  to  convey  down  irom  the  clouds  of  German  rationalism  to 
the  common  mind  such  views  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred 
in  the  article  of  Dr  Williams,  and  which  are  scattered  abun- 
dantly in  the  "  Hippolytus^"  and  other  writings  of  Bunsen.  It 
was,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  such  an  eifect  that  Hum- 
boldt expressed  his  admiration  of  the  "  Bibelwerk,'  and  it  is 
this  which  gives  so  much  point  to  a  question  by  Dr  M'Cosh, 
("The  Supernatural  &c.,  p.  366),  "  Was  he  (Humboldt)  re- 
joicing because  he  saw  that  it  would  further  very  different  ends 
from  those  contemplated  by  Bunsen?"  Who  can  tell  what 
the  effect  of  a  popular  Commentary — a  Bibehverk  fiir  die  G«- 
ineinde — constructed  on  these  principles,  with  the  talent,  the 
'learning,  and  the  fame  of  Bunsen ;  with  the  impression  derived 
from  the  universal  belief  that  he  was  a  truly  pious  man — a  be- 
lief which  we  are  not  disposed  to  call  in  question — ^would  have 
had  on  the  popular  mind  of  Germany,  and  ultimately  on  the 
popular  mind  of  England,  where  he  was  so  well  known,  and  so 
much  beloved ! 

We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  death  of  the  Chevalier 
Bonsen,  pure,  and  elevated,  and  learned  as  he  was,  as  a  cala- 
mity to  the  world.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr  Gcodell,  missionary  at  Constantinople,  though 
employed  by  him  with  a  different  significancy  from  that  which 
we  give  to  the  phrase,  it  is  proper  to  say,  "  Let  us  arise,  and 
give  thanks  to  God  that  good  men  may  die."  For,  the  ground 
of  rejoicing  when  a  good  man  is  taken  from  the  earth,  is 
not  merely  that  he  is  redeemed  and  has  gone  to  glory ;  not 
merely  that  another  of  our  race  has  been  rescued  from  sin, 
and  death,  and  hell ;  not  merely  that  another  gem  has  been 
added  to  the  Kedeemer^s  crown,  to  sparkle  there  with  increasing 
brilliancy  for  ever  and  ever ;  it  is,  not  unfrequently,  that  a  good 
man  is  removed  from  the  world  when,  from  some  peculiarity  of 
opinion  and  character,  even  in  honest  and  well-meant  efforts, 
he  has  been  doing,  and  is  doing,  more  harm  than  good ;  when 
a  mingled  power  of  good  and  evil  is  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
in  a  case  in  which  the  good  gives  sanction  to  the  evil,  and  in 
which  the  good  that  would  be  done  would  be  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  evil ;  or  when  a  good  naan  is  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  the  end  of  which  he  cannot  foresee,  and  when  the 

*  Bibelwerk  for  Gemeinde. 
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ultimate  results,  if  accomplished,  would  more  than  neutralise 
all  the  good  which  he  has  done  in  a  long  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
rare  case  in  which  the  world  does  not  ^ia  something  when 
a  godly  man  dies.  Few  are  the  men  whose  character  is  such 
that  their  influence  is  wholly  salutaiy  and  happy.  Often,  very 
often,  it  happens  that  a  man  who,  on  the  whole,  gives  such  evi- 
dence of  piety  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  gone  to  hea- 
ven, holds  such  a  form  of  belief,  or  is  engaged  in  such  plans,  or 
by  his  position,  wealth,  rank,  or  learning,  exerts  such  an  influ- 
ence that  the  church  has  little  to  hope  from  him  except  by  his 
removal  to  heaven. 

Such  a  man,  eminently,  was  the  Chevalier  Bunsen.  We 
cannot,  we  would  not  doubt  that  he  was  a  good  man  ;  that  he 
was  sincere  and  honest  in  his  convictions  and  in  his  aims.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  reality  of  his  great  intellectual  ability  and 
his  great  learning.  His  rank,  and  his  learning,  and  his  high 
social  qualities,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  fitted  him  to  exert 
a  wide  influence  over  mankind.  It  is  much,  too,  that  he  was 
free  from  the  grosser  forms  of  error  which  abound  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved  ;  much,  that  he 
placed  hinaself  on  the  side  of  religion  in  the  view  of  the  ele- 
vated ranks  of  life ;  much,  that  his  name  can  never  be  appealed 
to  in  favour  of  open  scepticism.  But  we  should  regard  the 
completion  of  his  "  Biblework  for  the  People/'  on  the  princi- 
ples in  which  he  commenced  it,  and  which  would  have  been 
continued  if  he  had  lived  to  carry  it  out  to  its  completion,  as 
one  of  the  direst  calamities  which  could  have  occurred  to  the 
world  ;  for  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  fitted  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  faith  among  mankind  than  a  commentary 
"  for  the  people"  on  the  Bible,  with  lax  views  of  its  inspiration, 
and  with  a  practical  and  popular  embodiment  of  the  sentiments 
which  are  expressed  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  "Essays"  in  the  volume  is  that  of  which 
his  writings  have  been  made  the  basis.  Comparatively  harm- 
less will  be  that  volume  as  a  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
alike  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  in  the  limited  circulation 
which  it  will  be  likely  to  have,  and  in  the  existence  to  which  it 
is  destined  ;  but  no  one  can  calculate  what  wovid  be  the  influ- 
ence of  these  sentiments  if  they  were  wrought  into  a  popular 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  if  the  Bible  were  to  be  explained 
on  these  principles. 

Our  judgment  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  may  seem  to  be 
harsh,  and  in  some  quarters  will  be  set  down  undoubtedly  as 
bigotry  and  uncharitableness.  It  will  be  charged  on  "ortho- 
doxy" or  Calvinism,  as  a  proof  of  its  dark  and  bitter  spirit ; 
of  its  want  of  sympathy  with  liberal  views,  with  the  progress 
of  mankind,  and  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.    Be  it  so.     We 
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cannot  help  it  if  it  i&  But  we  are  happy  to  confinn  our  view 
hy  the  testimony  of  one  who  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  character  and  influence  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him ;  who  had  no 
prejudices  to  subserve  ;  who  was  qualified  and  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate all  that  was  noble,  elevated,  and  pure  in  his  character, 
and  who,  in  recording  the  result  of  his  impressions  in  regard  to 
him,  has  uttered  no  word  that  tends  to  depreciate  his  character, 
or  to  do  injustice  to  his  great  and  generous  qualities.  We 
refer  to  Dr  James  M'Cosh,  author  of  "  The  Typical  Forms 
and  Special  Eiids  in  Creation  f  "  The  Divine  Moral  Govern- 
ment, Physical  and  Moral ;"  and  *'  The  Supernatural  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Natural"* 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Tolume  referred  to,  he  has  stated  the  impres- 
sion which  he  derived  from  the  "  delightful  intercourse  "  which  he  had  with 
him  "  several  hours  every  day  for  five  successive  days,'*  in  Aug^t  1S58. 
From  this,  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 

''He  was  now,  in  his  retirement,  to  give  to  the  world  the  views  on  all  sub- 
jeds,  historical,  philosophical,  and  theological,  which  had  burst  upon  him  in 
their  freshness  when  he  spent  so  many  of  his  youthful  years  in  Rome.  I  con- 
fess, however,  thai,  deeply  interested  as  I  was  in  his  speculations ->as  these 
came  forth  with  such  a  warmth  and  radiance  from  his  own  lips — I  had  all  the 
while  an  impression  that  he  would  require  to  live  to  an  antediluvian  age  in 
order  to  commit  all  his  theories  to  writing,-- and  also  a  very  strong  conviction 
that  his  views  belonged  to  the  past  age  rather  than  the  present,  and  that  some 
of  them  would  not,  in  fact,  promote  the  cause  of  religion  which  he  had  so  much 
at  heart.  It  ever  came  out  that  he  drew  no  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  preternatural.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance 
^in  favour  of  them  he  mentioned  some  circumstances  which  seemed  to  me  io 
have  no  evidential  value),  and  was  apt  to  connect  them  with  the  inspiration  of 
the  writers  of  the  Bible.'*— Pp.  864,  865. 

'*  On  my  reporting  to  Bunsen  how  kindly  Humboldt  had  spoken  of  him,  he 
said,  *  I  am  bringing  out  a  certain  portion  of  my  Blbelwork  before  other  parts 
which  should  come  earlier,  in  order  that  it  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  Humboldt 
ere  he  is  removed  from  us.'  The  way  he  said  this  shewed  the  great  love  he 
had  for  Humboldt ;  and  he  intimated  pretty  plainly  that  he  hoped  the  part  of 
the  Bibelwork  to  which  he  referred  might  help  to  draw  Humboldt  towards 
deeper  religious  convictions." — P.  866. 

**  Whether  any  such  end  was  accomplished,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I 
have  doubts  as  to  whether  the  means  were  fitted  to  attain  the  object  fondly 
desired.  For  Bunsen  was  already  in  a  very  ambiguous  position  in  his  own 
country.  Bespected  and  beloved  by  all — except  the  enemies  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty — his  speculations,  philosophical  or  theological,  carried,  I  found, 
very  little  weight  in  Germany.  The  great  divines  of  the  ortht>dox  school, 
whUe  they  loved  him  for  his  piety,  just  regretted  the  more  that  in  his  opinions 
as  to  the  authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  he>as  adhering  to 
views  which  had  been  very  prevalent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  but 
had  been  for  years  abandoned  by  aU  who  had  given  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject The  Bationalists,  who,  in  the  days  of  their  strength,  had  hated  Bunsen 
for  his  warm  evangelical  piety,  were  rejoicing,  now  that  the  tide  was  against 
them,  that  they  had  in  him  an  unconscious  auxiliary  in  their  work  of  under- 
mining the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, — but  they  set  no  value  whatever  on  liis 
own  speculations  and  opinions.  His  venerated  name  is  being  extensively  used 
by  the  Bationalists  of  this  country ;  it  is  right  that  they  should  know  that 
he  ever  spoke  of  Bationalism  in  terms  cf  strongest  disapprobation  and  aver- 
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In  noticing  the  efforts  wliich  are  made  to  adjust  Christianity 
to  the  present  age,  we  cannot,  of  couine,  omit  the  influence  of 
the  Weaiminater  Review.  That  periodical,  not  professedly 
religious,  and  not  openly  infidel ;  not  connected  with  any  eccle- 
siastical establishmeDt,  nor  pledged  to  the  particular  support  of 
any,  and  not  avowedly  arrayed  against  any ;  nor  undertaken 
¥nith  a  view  to  defend  the  Bible,  and  yet  not  pledged  expressly 
or  impliedly  not  to  attack  the  Bible  ;  projected  apparently, 
and  conducted  with  a  purpose  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
age,  and  to  record  and  help  forward  the  progress  of  mankind, 
has,  from  the  beginning,  regarded  with  special  interest  the  re- 
lation of  Christianity  to  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Its 
aim  is  mainly  scientific,  rather  than  political ;  its  purpose 
ratlier  to  record  the  bearings  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
the  progress  of  literature,  than  to  contend  on  the  arena  of 
metaphysics  or  theology.  It  is  not  a  work  professedly  of  sacred 
criticism,  and  it  looks  at  theological  opinions  only  as  they  bear 
on  the  existing  state  of  things : — on  the  modification  of  old 
opinions;  on  the  changes  which  progress  in  sacred  criticism  and 
science  seem  to  be  compelling  mankind  to  make  in  their  religious 
views.  It  hails  with  delight  any  change  which  either  criticism 
or  science  compels  men  to  make,  or  which  may  be  so  employed 
by  the  conductors  of  that  journal  as  to  compel  them  to  make  in 
the  religious  opinions  which  have  been  cherished  and  held 
sacred  for  ages.  There  are,  in  that  periodical,  two  departments 
which  seem  to  command  all  the  talent  and  learning  which  are 
employed  in  conducting  the  Review.  The  one  is  the  body  of 
the  Review  itself,  where  every  thing  that  science  can  suggest 
is  employed  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  faith,  especially 
in  those  things  in  religion  where  the  "  supernatural"  is  im- 
plied, or  where  the  deductions  of  science  seem  to  be  inconsis- 

81011,  and  he  wished  it  to  bo  known  everywhere  that  he  identified  himself  with 
the  living  evangelical  piety  of  Britain.  While  Bunsen  waa  able  to  retain  his 
piety,  in  s^te  of  the  vagueness  and  wanderings  of  his  specnlatiTe  opinions,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  young  man  trained  in  the  creed  left  to  Bunsen, 
could  ever  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  Saviour.*' — ^Pp.  866,  867. 

«'  I  am  able  to  say — what  I  believe  I  can  say  of  no  other  with  whom  I  had 
80  much  intercourse — ^that  we  never  conversed  daring  these  five  days,  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  without  his  returning,  however  far  he  might  be  off,  to  his 
Bible  and  his  Saviour,  as  the  objects  that  were  evidently  the  dearest  to  hinu'* 
—P.  368. 

*<  The  last  day  I  passed  with  him  was  a  Sabbath — a  Smbiath  indeed  for  I 
never  in  all  my  life  spent  a  more  profitable  day.  In  the  forenoon  I  sat  irith 
hhn  in  his  seat  in  the  University  Church  at  Heidelberg,  where  we  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  a  ][>owerful  go^el  sermon  from  Dr  Schenkel.  I  spent 
the  afternoon  in  his  house,  where  he  read  to  us  in  German,  or  in  English 
translations,  out  of  the  fine  old  devotional  works  of  his  country,  interspemiiig 
Temarks  of  his  own,  evidently  springing  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and 
breathing  towards  heaven — ^to  which  1  firmly  believe,  he  has  now  been  carried.*' 
^P.  869. 
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tent  with  miracles,  and  with  tbe  faith  of  former  generations  ; 
the  latter  is  what  they  call  "Contemporary  Literature,"  in 
which  all  that  is  furnished  by  sacred  criticism  that  can  be  made 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  is  employed  for  the  same  end.  It  is  in 
this  latter  department  of  the  "  Review"  that  the  hope  of  sue* 
cess  mainly  depends.  It  is,  in  general,  the  most  elaborate  part 
of  the  work.  It  has  the  advantage  of  containing  more  infor- 
mation on  the  literature  of  the  age  than  any  other  publication 
in  the  English  language.  It  evinces  great  acquaintance  with 
German  theological  literature,  and  with  what  religious  litera- 
ture there  is  in  France,  and  it  is  prompt  to  mark  and  record 
the  result  of  any  labours  in  either  country,  or  in  England  or 
America,  that  will  tend  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  mankind  in 
muracles,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  in  ancient  creeds. 

What  would  be  the  ultimate  creed  of  the  Westminster  iJe- 
view,  if  it  should  ever  be  settled  and  defined,  or  what  would 
be  the  precise  theological  opinions  of  the  world  if  science  and 
criticism,  under  its  guidance,  had  done  all  that  they  could  do 
to  adjust  religion  to  this  age,  and  this  age  to  religion,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say.  The  points  which  have  been  settled  in 
the  estimation  of  that  work,  and  which  are  no  longer  spoken 
of  as  doubtful ;  which  are  always  referred  to  with  the  com- 
{dacency  of  those  who  feel  that  they  have  fixed  points  of 
belief,  are  such  as  the  following : — ^That  the  laws  of  nature  are 
so  fixed  that  miracles  are  impossible ;  that  the  prophecies  were 
written  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer ;  that  the  world  is 
mudi  older  than  the  Mosaic  records  make  it ;  that  man  has 
been  on  the  earth  for  thousands  of  years  longer  than  those  re- 
cords would  allow ;  that  there  have  been  different  centres  of 
the  origin  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  that  man  in  his  origin 
has  followed  the  common  laws  in  the  development  of  "  Species," 
as  indicated  in  the  work  of  Dr  Darwin ;  that  there  are  nume- 
rous mistakes,  contradictions,  and  absurdities  in  the  so-called 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  that 
BO  scientific  man  can  speak  of  the  '*  miracle"  of  Joshua  in 
commanding  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still  as  an  actual  fact; 
that  the  last  books  of  "  Isaiah"  were  written  after  the  return 
£pom  the  exile,  and  the  entire  book  of  Daniel  after  the  events 
which  it  seems  to  predict;  and  that  all  proper  idea  of  inapiror- 
lion  in  regard  to  the  Bible  is  to  be  abandoned.  On  these,  and 
kindred  points,  the  Westmiiisier  Review  no  longer  reasons. 
They  are  as  much  beyond  the  necessity  of  argument^  as  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  or  the  laws  of  Kepler. 

The  work  which  the  WestmiTisteT  Review  has  undertaken  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  peculiar  to  this  age.  Porphyry,  in  his  day, 
had  his  field ;  Celsus  his ;  Julian  hia  In  neither  case  was  it 
science  or  sacred  criticism.    It  was  ancient  philosophy  as  then 
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held,  coming  in  contact  with  a  new  religion — Christianity. 
They  did  their  work  well  They  did  all  that  acute  philo- 
sophers of  that  age  could  do  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
new  system.  Volney  had  his  field,  sitting  among  the  "  Buins  ^ 
of  ages,  to  find  out  evidence  that  Christianity  would  decline 
also — so  to  extend  the  work  of  Ruin,  that  Christianity,  after 
his  time,  might  be  numbered  with  the  "  Ruins  "  of  the  world. 
Paine  had  his  field  :  by  low  ribaldry  and  abuse  to  attempt  to 
drive  religion  from  the  world.  Voltaire  had  his  field  :  satire, 
learning,  wit,  philosophy.  Paine  and  Voltaire  did  their  work 
well,  and  have  left  nothing  in  their  departments  to  be  attempted 
in  future  times.  Hume  had  his :  by  most  subtle  sophistry ;  by 
great  calmness ;  by  a  spirit  of  apparent  candour  ;  by  perplex- 
ing and  involving  a  subject  so  as,  even  to  this  day,  to  exercise 
the  ingenuity  of  the  world  to  shew  where  he  was  wrong,  when 
all  felt  that  he  was  wrong.  And  Hume  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  left  nothing  in  the  line  of  scepticism  to  be  attempted 
in  fiiture  times,  for  he  has  given  emplo3rment,  in  detecting  his 
sophistry,  to  the  great  intellects  of  Reid,  of  Dugald  Stewart,  of 
Campbell,  of  Chalmers,  and  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown — each  one 
feeling  that  his  predecessor  has  not  satisfactorily  shewn  where 
the  sophism  was  ;  each  one  proposing  a  theory  of  his  own ;  and 
all  leaving  us  not  quite  sure  that  the  real  secret  of  the  sophis- 
try has  been  yet  detected.  Gibbon  had  his  field,  and  well  has 
he  worked  it.  His  province  was  history,  and  his  investigations 
led  him,  a  aceptw,  over  the  entire  period  when  Christianity, 
from  the  feeblest  beginning,  made  its  way  over  the  Boman 
world,  and  "  sat  down  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars ;"  when 
during  the  long  and  eventful  period  of  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, Christianity  was  seen  mouliing  society,  directing  wars, 
founding  empires,  modifjdng  opinions,  changing  the  arts  of 
life,  introducing  revolutions  into  laws,  manners,  dress,  dwellings, 
schools;  when  it  controlled  the  government  and  influenced 
the  people  ;  when  it  founded  monasteries  and  colleges  ;  when 
it  poured  its  embattled  legions  in  the  Holy  Land  in  fierce 
wars  of  conquest.  It  was  not  the  work  of  Gibbon  to  falsify 
history.  It  was  not  his  to  state  as  a  fact  what  had  never  oc- 
curred, or  to  suppress  a  feet  which  had  occurred.  We  believe 
that  aa  a  historian  he  was,  in  respect  to  this,  among  the  most 
faithful  of  men.  We  do  not  believe  that  his  scepticism — deep 
and  bitter  as  it  was— -ever  led  him,  in  a  single  instance,  to 
pervert  or  falsify  a/acf,  however  much  it  might  be  opposed  to 
his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  however  much  in- 
genuity it  might  require  to  escape  from  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  the  fact.  Never,  from  the  time  of  Thucydides  down, 
has  there  been  a  man  more  upright,  stem,  honest,  unbending, 
in  recording  the  facta  of  history.    As  a  sceptic  in  religion,  it 
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was  bis  to  shew  >vfaat  could  be  done  by  a  sneer,  and  well  bas 
be  done  that  work.  If  that  could  bave  destroyed  the  credit  of 
Christianity,  the  work  would  bave  been  done  by  Gibbon.  In 
that  mode  of  endeavouring  to  undermine  and  destroy  Chris* 
tianity,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  province  of  the  Westminster  Review  is  different  from 
that  of  Poi-phyry,  Celsus,  and  Julian ;  different  from  that  of 
Volney  and  Paine  ;  different  from  that  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  and 
Gibbon.  None  of  those  men,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  Voltaire, 
had  any  considerable  claims  to  eminence  in  science ;  none  of 
them  understood  the  bearings  of  science  on  revelation,  as  it  is 
now  presented  to  the  world.  None  of  those  men,  if,  perhaps,  we 
except  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  had  any  considerable  knowledge 
of  sacred  criticism ;  none  of  them  would  have  been  able  to  urge 
the  aiguments  against  the  established  faith  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  Bunsen  could  urge — which  the  writers  of  the 
*'  Essays  and  Eeviews  "  can  urge — ^which  the  industry  of  the 
writers  of  the  Westminster  Review  can  collect  from  the  abun- 
dant storehouse  of  German  scholarship.  The  peculiar  province 
of  the  Westminster  Review^  therefore,  so  far  as  its  bearing  on 
religion  is  concerned,  is  to  shew  how  far  scepticism  may  bo 
sustained  by  the  discoveries  in  modern  times  in  science,  or  how 
much  may  be  done  by  those  discoveries,  ingeniously  applied, 
in  undermining  the  faith  of  the  world  in  truths  hitherto  re- 
garded as  established. 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  favour  with 
which  the  Westminster  Revieiv  greeted  the  volume  of  "  Essays 
and  Beviews  "  as  a  most  important  contribution  in  the  cause 
which  it  is  labouring  to  promote ;  and  in  regard  to  the  book 
itself,  and  to  the  real  position  of  the  authors  of  the  book  before 
the  world,  it  is  a  most  ominous  circumstance  that  the  volume 
was  hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction  by  the  Westminster  Revieiu 
in  England,  and  published  with  such  a  commendatory  notice 
as  we  have  referred  to  above,  by  the  Unitarian  press  in  this 
country.  In  the  Westminster  Revievj  for  October  1860,  the 
volume  is  reviewed  in  an  article  bearing  the  title  of  "  Neo- 
Christianity ;"  a  title  itself  indicating  the  view  which  is  taken 
of  the  book,  and  justifying  the  title  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  as  indicating  the  tendency  of  that  and 

kindred  works.* 

•  «  •  «  • 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  question,  whether  a  readjust- 
ment of  Christianity,  as  adapted  to  this  age  of  the  world,  is 

*  We  omit,  as  already  well  known,  the  extracts  which  the  writer  makes  from 
that  article,  and  also  the  long  eaLtracts  from  tho  "  Essays  and  Reviews." — Kd. 

VOL.  Xn.— KO.  XUIL  B 
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desirable,  and  whether  it  can  be  efifected  so  as  to  save  Chris- 
tianity itself — ^that  is,  so  that  the  Bible,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  may  retain  the  hold  on  tlie  public  mind  which  they 
have  held  in  less  scientific  periods  of  the  worid,  and  which  a 
book  professing  to  be  inspired  should  secure  in  the  faith  of 
mankind,  is  the  great  question  of  this  aga  If  such  a  re- 
adjustment is  to  be  made,  it  is  still  a  question  how  it  is  to  be 
done ;  what  is  to  be  given  up,  and  what  retained ;  what  is  de- 
manded, and  what  is  to  be  conceded ;  whether  these  men  have 
so  succeeded  in  their  work  that  the  true  friends  of  religion  will 
be  compelled  to  receive  the  adjustment ;  whether  the  Chris- 
tianity to  be  left  to  the  world  is  the  system  which  the  authors- 
of  the  *'  Essays  and  Reviews"  would  bequeath  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  to  go  down  to  future  ages  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  Westrrwrister  Review  and  the  Unitarians  of  Massachusetts, 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  any  system  of  religion  must  be 
shaped  very  much  by  the  characteristics  of  an  age  or  country. 
While  there  is  and  must  be  in  Christianity,  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  that  which  is  "  permanent,"  and  which  must  be  as 
unchanging  as  God  himself,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  much 
in  the  system  that  may  receive,  in  its  application  and  develop- 
ment, different  forms — forms  that  may  give  its  religious  cha- 
racter to  a  particular  age  or  nation,  tleligion  may  put  on  an 
oriental  or  an  occidental  garb.  It  may  appear  in  monastic 
seclusion,  or  it  may  be  developed  in  the  active  and  public  life 
of  the  church.  It  may  be  calm,  contemplative,  recluse ;  it  raay^ 
attach  itself  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  age ;  it  may 
be  developed  in  connection  with  the  habits  of  thinking  and  the 
temperament  of  a  people ;  it  may  receive  its  form  under  a  cer- 
tain system  of  plulosophy,  and  become  embodied  in  creeds: 
framed  on  the  supposition  that  that  is  the  true  system ;  it  ma^ 
receive  its  interpretations  on  the  supposition  that  certain  pre- 
vailing views  in  science  are  correct,  and  may  seem,  to  countenance 
and  sustain  those  views ;  it  may  attach  to  itself  numberless 
stiperstitions  that  may  be  made  to  appear  to  belong  to  the 
essence  of  the  system;  and  it  may  be  so  identified,  in  that  form,, 
with  literary  and  eleemosjmary  establishments  that  the  ancient 
jsystem  of  religious  doctrines  embodied  in  a  creed  shall  come^ 
down  with  all  that  there  is  that  is  venerable,  sacred,  and  philan- 
thropic in  those  establishments,  and  all  that  there  is  in  their 
charters  to  render  them  permanent.  When  the  monasteries  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  were  broken  up,  and  the 
accumulated  property  of  ages  was  confiscated,  it  seemed  to  many, 
that  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  vital  religion ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  that  which  is  properly  phUoaophy  is  rent  away  from 
the  forms  of  religion,  as  they  have  been  held  in  the  church, 
there  is  the  same  apprehension  that  religion  itself  is  assaikdi. 
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and  that  its  very  existence  is  identified  with  maintaining  the 
religion  and  the  philosophy  together.  Much  of  the  opposition 
to  the  changes  suggested  by  the  theology  of  President  Edwards 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  laboured  to  divorce  theology 
from  the  philosophy  with  which  it  had  been  connected  in  the 
older  Calvinistic  system,  and  to  unite  that  system  with  a  better 
philosophy ;  and,  in  our  own  church,  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  great  parties  in  that  church,  the  real  contest  has  been 
not  so  much  about  the  system  of  Christianity  as  it  is  found  in 
the  Bible,  as  about  that  system  as  blended  with  certain  philo- 
sophical opinions,  and  as  having  received  their  shape  from 
union  vrith  such  opinions.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Christianity  has  not  come  to  us  directly  from  its  Author.  It  is 
not  to  M8  a  new  revelation.  It  has  come  down  to  us  through 
a  descent  of  eighteen  centuries,  collecting  in  its  progress  what- 
ever of  good  or  bad  there  might  be  that  could  be  made  in  any 
way  to  adhere  to  it ;  adopting  the  opinions  in  mental  philo- 
sophy, the  doctrines  of  science,  the  peculiarities  of  thinking  and 
acting  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  uniting  all,  it  may 
be,  in  its  symbols  of  faith.  It  is  a  ship — not  just  starting  out 
of  port  fresh  and  new,  but  one  that  has  sailed  afer,  and  that 
has  collected  whatever  of  barnacles  and  sea-weed  that  could 
be  made  to  adhere  to  it.  It  is  still  a  ship ;  whether  its  timbers 
are  rotten  or  not  is  a  feir  question ;  whether  it  can  be  made 
to  encounter  heavy  seas  now,  and  keep  afloat,  is  ihe  question 
which  these  dhurchmen  and  the  Westminater  Review  would 
help  us  to  solve.  Whether  anything  would  be  left,  after  taking 
off  all  that  the  authors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews^  propose 
to  take  off,  is  a  question  on  which  the  writers  in  the  nesU 
'minster  Review,  we  think,  are  looking  with  all  the  interest  of 
hatred  and  of  hope. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
a  new  readjustment  of  Christianity  to  the  progress  of  the  worid, 
accomplished  either  silently  or  by  violence.  As  a  general  fact, 
it  has  been  a  silent  readjustment.  Old  interpretations  of  the 
Bible,  inconsistent  with  the  position  which  the  world  takes  in 
philosophy  and  science,  have  been  quietly  dropped,  and,  with- 
out either  shock  or  commotion,  the  system  of  religious  doc- 
trines has  quietly  adjusted  itself  to  the  advances  in  science.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
though  it  may  have  been  regarded  as  sacred  for  ages,  and 
though  it  may  have  been  held  under  some  of  the  best  forms 
of  piety  in  the  church,  was  in  no  way  dema/aded  by  the  fiur 
interpretation  of  language ;  and  as  the  new  facts  in  science 
were  accepted  by  the  world,  the  old  interpretation  was  quietly 
dropped,  and  the  new  discovery  in  science  was  found  to  be,  in 
&ct,  the  best  exponent  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  language  of 
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the  Bible : — ^for  it  was  seen  to  impart  to  it  new  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, and  to  be  in  no  manner  inconsistent  with  the  meaning 
of  the  record  on  the  most  rigid  principles  of  exegesis.  In  fact^ 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  truth  in  science  as  discovered,  and  the 
language  used  in  the  sacred  writings  bearing  on  the  general 
subject,  were  so  adapted  to  each  other  that  the  one  seemed  to 
have  been  designed  to  describe  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  language  employed  by  the  sacred  writer  was  such  as 
he  would  have  used  if  the  fact  had  been  distinctly  before  his 
mind.  The  new  discovery,  therefore,  so  far  from  impinging  on 
the  claim  to  inspiration,  seemed  only  to  confirm  it.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  change  made  in 
the  views  of  astronomy  in  passing  from  the  conjectures  of 
the  Ptolemaic  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem. The  old  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  in  the  systems 
of  theology,  were  undoubtedly  all  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
correctness  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  doctrines  of  the 
creeds  were  all  adjusted  to  that.  That  system  of  astronomy 
became  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
earth  revolved  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun  was  heresy — the 
heresy  for  which  Galileo  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  and 
which  he  was  required  by  the  church  to  "  abjure,  curse,  and 
detest,*'  and  which  "  he  was  never  again  to  teach,  because  erro- 
neous, heretical,  and  contrary  to  Scripture.''  Even  Turretine 
endeavoured  to  sustain  that  system  from  the  Bible,  and  to  de- 
monstrate that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  system,  and  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars 
revolved  around  it.* 

The  adjustment  respecting  astronomy  was  quietly  made. 
Except  the  storm  that  was  raised  respecting  Galileo,  there  was 
no  agitation  or  convulsion.  The  reasoning  of  Turretine  in  favour 
of  the  old  system,  as  drawn  from  the  Bible,  made  no  impres- 
sion on  mankind,  and  did  nothing  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  new  sentiments.  The  church  accepted  the  change,  and 
abandoned  the  old  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  hencefor- 

*  His  argument  makes  us  smile.  It  is  as  follows :  "  First,"  ho  remarks, 
*'  the  sun  is  said  in  Scripture  to  move  in  the  heavens,  and  to  rise  and  set  *  The 
sun  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chambers,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race.'  '  The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.'  *  The  sun  ariseth, 
and  the  sun  goeth  down.'  Secondly,  The  sun,  by  a  miracle,  stood  still  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  and  by  a  miracle  it  went  back  in  the  time  of  Uezekiah. 
Thirdfy,  The  earth  is  said  to  be  fixed  immoveably.  '  The  earth  also  is  esta* 
bliahed  that  it  cannot  be  moved.'  *  Thou  hast  established  the  earth,  and  it 
abideth.'  *  They  continue  this  day  according  to  thine  ordinances.'  Fourthly^ 
Neitlier  could  birds,  which  often  fly  off  through  an  hour's  circuit,  bo  able  to 
return  to  their  nests.  Fifthly,  Whatever  flies  or  is  suspended  in  the  air,  ought, 
by  this  theory,  to  move  from  West  to  East ;  but  this  is  proved  not  to  be  true, 
from  birds,  arrows  shot  forth,  atoms  made  manifest  in  the  sun,  and  down  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere." 
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ward  explained  the  Bible  on  the  supposition  that  the  Coperni* 
can  and  not  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  is  the  one  that 
is  accordant  with  truth.  Even  infidels  saw  nothing  in  the 
new  mode  of  interpreting  the  Bible  that  was  not  admissible  and 
tsxr^  and  were  willing  to  concede  that  the  Bible  had  made  no 
statements  on  the  subject  of  astronomy  which  required  its 
friends  to  maintain  that  it  taught  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

There  have  been,  however,  readjustments  of  Christianity 
attended  with  violence,  and  which  have  convulsed  the  world. 
The  ancient  system  had  become  so  established ;  it  had  connected 
itself  so  intimately  with  the  opinions,  the  interests,  and  the 
eonxiptions  of  mankind ;  it  was  so  defended  by  charters,  in- 
Testments,  and  laws  ;  it  was  so  under  the  patronage  of  corrupt 
eivil  governments,  and  a  more  corrupt  hierarchy  ;  it  had  so 
subdued  all  philosophy  to  itself,  and  had  so  asserted  its  rule 
over  the  hearts  of  men ;  it  was  so  blended  with  pomp,  and  show, 
and  splendour  of  ritual ;  it  was  so  identified  with  time-honoured 
customs,  and  with  time-honoured  institutions ;  it  so  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  church  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  so 
made  the  conscience  of  the  world  subject  to  its  control ;  it 
had  so  permeated  through  the  entire  system  of  Christianity ; 
the  church  was  so  completely  in  all  its  parts  the  repre- 
sentative of  false  philosophy,  false  opinion,  false  views  of 
God  and  of  man,  false  views  of  the  way  by  which  sinful  men 
must  be  saved,  that  it  was  impossible  to  adjust  it  to  the  new 
condition  of  things  in  the  world  by  a  calm  and  quiet  process, 
and  convulsion,  revolution,  and  storm  became  inevitable.  Such 
was  the  readjustment  of  Christianity  at  the  Beformation.  Li- 
terature had  been  revived.  The  race  had  made  progress.  The 
world,  as  it  had  become,  could  no  longer  bear  the  system  which 
bad  been  well  enough  adapted  to  it  as  it  had  been,  and  a  read- 
justment of  Christianity  was  indispensable.  One  of  two  things 
was  to  be  done ;  either  the  Bible  must  be  abandoned  altogether, 
and  the  world  be  given  over  to  infidelity,  or  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  so  presented  to  mankind  as  not  to  be  seen  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  progress  which  the  world  had  made, 
and  was  making.  It  was,  therefore,  just  a  question  whether 
infidelity  should  become  universal,  or  whether  the  real  system 
of  Christianity  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
world  as  it  was  becoming,  and  as  it  was  to  be.  But,  for  the 
xeasons  above  stated,  the  readjustment  could  not  be  calmly, 
quietly  made.  Hence  the  Protestant  Beformation  advanced 
amidst  storms,  revolutions,  and  persecutions.  But  the  adjust- 
ment was  made.  Those  things  which  had  been  attached  to 
CSiristianity  by  a  corrupt  philosophy  and  a  corrupt  supersti* 
ti<m  were  shewn  to  be  no  essential  part  of  the  system ;  the  in- 
terpretations which  had  been  given  to  the  Bible  were  shewn  to 
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be  false  interpretataans ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  which, 
liad  been  claimed  to  be  the  doctiines  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
demonstrated  to  be  perversions,  abuses,  and  corruptions,  of  the 
pure  word  of  Qod ;  the  enormous  system  which  had  been  reared 
to  tyraimize  over  mankind  was  shewn  to  have  no  authority  in  the 
Sible ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  the  Be- 
formation,  Christianity  reappeared  in  much  of  its  native  purity, 
and  the  world  has  now,  for  three  centuries,  accepted  it  &b  not 
inconsistent  with  any  disclosures  which  science  or  pliilosopby 
baa  made. 

The  authors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Beviews,"  Brs  Temple, 
Williams,  and  Messrs  Baden  Powell,  Wilson,  Goodwin,  Pat- 
tison,  and  Jowett,  in  their  high  places  in  the  Episcopal  Church  ; 
the  Westminster  Beview ;  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  the  German  Ba-> 
tionalists  and  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  old  world  generally  ; 
Messrs  Gliddon  and  Nott ;  and  Messrs  Theodore  Parker  and 
Dr  Hedge  as  representing  the  Unitarian  body  in  the  new  worlds 
demand  a  new  adjustment  of  Christianity.  They  insist  that  as  it 
18  held  now  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  science  of  the  age.  They 
affirm  that,  as  commonly  interpreted,  the  Bible  is  contradicted 
by  the  facts  which  science  has  established.  They  demand  that 
the  Bible  shall  be  adjusted  to  those  facts ;  that  either  a  new 
interpretation  shall  be  adopted,  of  that  certain  parts  of  tha 
Bible  shall  be  reduced  from  their  claim  to  inspiration  to  the 
rank  of  the  common  records  of  the  past — true  or  false,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  every  man  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  solu- 
tion as  to  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  true ;  that  the  ancient  ideas 
of  inspiration  are  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  it  is  to  be  admit- 
ted that  there  are  errors  and  contradictions  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, however  there  may  be  in,  it  somewhere  a  pure  system  of 
doctrines  that  has  had  a  divine  origin ;  that,  in  one  word,  the 
world  shall  accept  the  revelations  of  science  as  settled,  and  that, 
if  the  l^hle  does  not  conform  to  those  revelations  as  under- 
stood, it  shall  be  abandoned  for  ever.  Part  of  these  collabora- 
tors—  like  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and,  we  would  hope,  the 
authors  of  the  ''  Essays  and  Be  views" — are  true  and  honest 
men.  They  are  alarmed,  and  they  desire  that  the  Bible  and 
the  churdi  may  be  saved.  Part  desire  the  overthrow  of  church 
establishments  as  such,  having  no  particular  regard  for  reli- 
gion one  way  or  the  other.  Part  have  the  same  pious  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  religion  which  Hume  had  when  he  said  "  Our 
mast  holy  religion  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason"  or  which 
Gibbon  had  when  he  sorrowed  over  the  superstitions  which  en-, 
tered  the  church  from  the  heathen  world,  or  when  he  expressed 
a  tone  of  holy  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  experiment  made 
by  Cyprian  to  shew  the  firmness  of  the  chastity  of  the  sexes 
among  the  faithful ;  or  when  he  dropped  a  tear  on  the  pages  of 
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bis  history  over  the  inconsktencies  and  sins  of  the  ancient  wor- 
thies in  the  church.  Part  welcome  the  labours  of  such  men  a|i 
the  Chevalier  fiunsen  and  the  authors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views," as  Alexander  Humboldt  did  the  "  Bibelwork"  of  Buur 
sen,  because,  in  the  language  of  Dr  M'Cosh,  ''in  the  Bibel- 
work he  saw  that  it  would  further  very  different  ends  fron^ 
•those  contemplated  by  Bunsen,"*  and  as  the  Westminster  Rer 
view  welcomes  the  labours  of  Messrs  Temple,  Williams,  Powell, 
Wilson,  Qoodwin,  Pattison,  and  Jowett,  because  they  see  in 
their  labours  that  which  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  Christianity, 
— ^for  Humboldt  and  the  writers  in  the  Weatminater  Review 
see  correctly  the  results  to  which  these  labours  are  tending. 

The  paints  on  which  it  is  now  demanded  that  there  shall  be 
a  readjustment  of  Christianity,  or  on  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  positions  in  sacred  criticism  and  science  are  so  well  tak^ 
that  they  may  be  assumed  as  a  basis  to  which  Christianity  is 
to  be  made  to  conform,  are  such  as  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  material,  relates  to  the 
subject  of  inspiration.  The  old  and  established  doctrine  of 
the  church  has  been,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  given  by  a  super- 
natural inspiration  of  Qod ;  that  is,  that  truths  are  recorded 
there  which  in  fact  have  their  origin  directly  in  the  mind  of 
God,  and  have  been  imparted  by  him  to  the  minds  of  the 
writers  by  a  direct  commimication ;  that  those  truths  are  above 
.any  natural  power  of  the  writers  to  originate  them,  to  discover 
them,  or  to  express  them  ;  and  that  in  recording  them,  how* 
ever  much  they  may  have  been  lefb  to  their  own  peculiarities 
of  modes  of  expression  or  language,  they  have  been  so  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  be  preserved  from  error ;  that  thii 
principle  applies  to  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume ;  that  the 
Kble  is  in  fact,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  hook,  whose 
real  author  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  view  which  they  who 
propose  to  readjust  Christianity  insist  shall  be  taken  of  this 
.subject  is,  substantially,  that  the  word  '' inin>iration,"  if  used 
at  all  as  applicable  to  a  book  claiming  to  be  uom  God,  denotes^ 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  inspiration  of  genius,  or  that  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah,  David,  and  Paul  does  not  differ  in  princi- 
ple from  the  inspiration  of  Homer,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
Plato,  or  Bacon ;  that  though  the  inspiration  may  pertain  to  a 
different  subject,  yet  it  is  the  same  in  principle ;  that,  moreover, 
whatever  there  is  of ''  inspiration''  in  the  Bible  does  not  pertain 
to  the  entire  book,  but  that  the  true  idea  is  that  the  Bible  rather 
-co^Uains  a  revelation  than  that  it  is  fk  revelation ;  that,  on  ordi* 
nary  subjects,  as  science  and  history,  the  authors  of  the  Bible 
;were  liable  to  err  like  other  men ;  that  the  system  of  revealed 

*  *<  The  Supeniatnral  in  relation  to  the  Natural,"  p.  866. 
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truth  is  to  be  obtained  rather  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  volume^ 
than  by  any  specific  statements  of  the  sacred  writers ;  that  con- 
sequently it  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  mistakes  in  regard 
to  the  formation  and  duration  of  the  earth,  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  chronology  of  the  world,  the  deluge,  and  the  early 
history  of  mankind ;  and  that,  as  the  result  of  ail  this,  there 
may  be  inconsistencies  in  the  statements  of  the  several  writers, 
and  contradictions  which  cannot  be  reconciled. 

(2.)  Christianity  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  idea,  not  only  that 
our  world  itself  may  have  existed  for  thousands,  or  even  mil- 
lions of  years ;  that  it  has  undergone  difierent  and  slow  modi- 
fications, and  it  has  been  occupied  by  numerous  races  of  ani- 
mals which  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  that  man  him" 
eelf  has  existed  for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  assigned 
to  him  by  the  common  chronology,  or  than  the  Mosaic  records, 
by  a  fair  interpretation,  would  allow  us  to  believa  The  ad- 
justment in  regard  to  the  existence  of  our  globe  itself,  to  the 
geological  changes  which  have  occurred,  and  to  the  existence 
of  the  races  of  animals  which  had  passed  away  before  man 
appeared,  has  been  quietly  made,  and  made  without  any  con- 
vulsion in  the  religious  world,  or  any  admitted  gain  to  the  cause 
of  infidelity.  The  friends  of  the  Bible  have  accepted  the  reve- 
lations of  geology  on  these  subjects ;  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, these  disclosures  of  geology  are  regarded  by  the  great 
mass  of  believers  in  the  Bible  as  among  the  settled  facts  in 
science.  Often  as  the  subject  has  been  pressed  upon  their 
attention,  they  have  failed  to  see  that  there  is  any  essential 
conflict  between  these  statements  of  geology  and  the  statements 
of  Moses,  and  they  have  been  employed  in  explaining  the  re- 
markable analogy,  in  fact,  in  the  (yi^der  at  least  of  the  pro- 
cesses on  our  globe  in  its  preparatory  stages  as  disclosed  in 
geology  and  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesia  Not  a 
few  of  those  who  reject  the  Bible  have  ceased  to  urge  the  reve- 
lations of  geology  on  this  subject  as  in  conflict  with  the  state- 
ments of  Moses,  since  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  the  Bible 
how  long  the  earth,  in  some  form,  may  have  existed ;  since 
there  is  no  precise  date  when  "  the  foundations  of  the  earth  was 
laid  ;''  and  since,  if  the  main  proposition  in  Genesis  i.  1,  that 
"  In  the  beginning  GoD  CREATED  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"' 
be  admitted,  the  utmost  latitude  as  to  tivie  may  be  given  to 
those  who  may  have  the  ability  or  find  the  means  to  tell  wlien 
it  was  that  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,"  and  ''  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy"  over  the  creation  of  the  world,  Job* 
xxxviiL  7.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  whole  Christian  world 
would  feel  itself  laid  under  unspeakable  obligations  to  infidel 
geologists  if  they  would  settle  the  question  of  chronology  as. 
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to  the  exact  period  when  our  globe  was  made,  however  far  back 
in  a  distant  eternity  they  may  fix  the  epoch. 

The  other  point  on  this  subject  is  more  material ;  it  may  be 
vitaL  Those  who  propose  to  readjust  Christianity  demand 
also  that  it  shall  be  admitted  that  the  race  of  man  has  existed 
tor  au  indefinite  period  back  of  that  assigned  to  the  origin 
of  the  race  in  the  records  of  Moses.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen 
has  demonstrated,  "  if  we  will  receive  it/*  that  Egypt  was  a 
civilized  kingdom  nearly  four  thousand  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  he  asks  that  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  race 
has  existed  for  a  period  of  at  least  "twenty  thousand  years  ;'* 
and  Dr  Williams,  the  author  of  the  second  of  the  '*  Essays/* 
if  we  understand  him,  asks  that  it  should  be  believed  that 
*'  there  is  a  historical  area  of  nations  and  languages  extending 
itself  over  nearly  ten  thousand  years/'  and  that  another  "  ten 
thousand"  was  required  "during  which  the  possibilities  of 
these  things  took  body  and  form/'  The  views  which  the 
Christian  world  is  asked  to  adopt,  and  to  which  Christianity  is 
now  to  be  adjusted,  may  be  understood  from  the  article  by  Dr 
Williams,  in  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  in  stating  the  results 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  investigations. 

The  valiie  to  be  attached  to  the  Mosaic  records  in  such  in- 
vestigations, in  the  estimation  of  those  who  propose  thus  to 
readjust  Christianity,  may  be  understood  from  the  same  article, 
as  stating  the  views  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  as  apparently 
endorsed  by  the  "  Vice-Principal,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St 
David's  College,  Lampeter." 

(3.)  Christianity  is  to  be  adjusted  to  new  disclosures  about 
the  various  orders  of  beings  in  the  earth.  These  disclosures,  it 
would  perhaps  be  admitted  by  the  new  Christian  philosophers, 
are  not  quite  complete  or  fully  defined,  but  they  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  promise  so  much  in  the  future,  that  it  is  at  least 
proper  that  the  friends  of  the  Bible  should  begin  to  think  of 
the  way  in  which  the  statements  there  are  to  be  adjusted  to 
thenL  It  has  been  the  commonly-received  belief  of  mankind 
that  the  Bible  teaches  that  God  made  man  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term  " made"  as  a  distinct  act  of  creation,  constituting 
him  a  quite  distinct  being  from  all  the  other  animals  upon  the 
earth,  or  creating  him  so  distinct  and  peculiar  that  he  could 
not,  in  body  or  in  soul,  be  "  developed  "  from  any  of  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  being ;  that,  in  like  manner,  God  made  the  va- 
rious orders  of  beings  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
waters,  so  distinct  in  their  species,  in  their  original  formation, 
and  so  confined  within  certain  limits,  that  the  one  cannot  be 
"developed"  into  another,  or  that  there  are  boundaries  in  their 
constitution  which  they  do  not  pass ;  that  originally  distinct 
pairs  were  created^  from  which  all  the  others  have  sprung,  and 
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that  they  were  created  at  about  the  time  when  man  appeared 
upon  the  earth ;  that  the  different  races  of  animals  had  each 
one,  in  respect  to  its  creation,  a  single  "  centre,"  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  have  not  been  different  acts  of  "  creation  '* 
in  regard  to  each  of  the  kinds  of  animals  in  different,  and 
perhaps  many,  centres  upon  the  earth: — ^that,  for  example, 
all  elephants  are  descended  from  an  original  pair,  created 
at  the  beginning,  and  that  they  have  not  sprung  up  since 
from  different  "  centres"  in  Bengal,  in  Ceylon,  in  Caffmria,  aa 
occasion  required ;  that  all  salmon  had  their  origin  from  a  single 
pair,  and  not  that  they  have  sprung  up  at  successive  periods 
as  they  were  needed — now  in  the  waters  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
and  now  in  those  on  the  Pacific  slope ;  now  in  the  waters  of 
Scotland,  and  now  in  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Indian 
Ocean;  that  in  like  manner  all  human  beings  have  sprung 
from  one  pair,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  not  that  they  have  had  dif- 
ferent "  centres  "  of  creation,  or  that  men  and  women  have  been 
formed,  as  occasion  required,  in  different  places,  and  consti- 
tuting different  races — the  Mongolian  race,  with  its  proper 
head,  its  "Adam  and  Eve," — and  the  Caucasian,  the  Ethiopian, 
the  American,  each  springing  from  an  original  and  independent 
act  of  creation,  or  with  its  own  proper  ancestry  representing 
that  type  of  humanity.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  understood 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  race  is  properly  one; 
one  in  its  origin,  one  in  its  fall,  one  in  its  redemption.  To  a 
different  form  of  belief  all  this  is  now  to  be  adjusted.  Either 
the  whole  matter  of  "  creation  "  is  to  be  surrendered,  and  we 
are  to  admit  that  all  that  we  see  is  the  result  of  "  develop- 
ment," t)r,  we  are  to  believe,  as  the  result  of  Messrs  Crosse  and 
Weeke*s  experiments,  of  Dr  Darwin's  patient  investigation, 
-sustained  by  Mr  Owen's  admissions,  either  that  the  different 
orders  of  animals,  including  man,  have  been  formed  at  different 
"centres,"  and  are,  therefore,  of  different  "races,"  or  that  the 
different  races  of  beings  on  the  earth,  embracing  aU  the  species, 
are  developed  from  a  single  pair,  or  from  a  simple  "monad,"  the 
weaker  dying  in  the  struggle  of  development,  and  the  stronger 
surviving,  until  after  an  infinite  number  of  struggles,  and  an  in- 
finite waste  of  being,  continued  through  almost  infinite  cycles 
of  ages,  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  air,  are  at  last  peopled 
with  the  different  species  and  orders  of  beings  which  now  exist. 
The  old  faith  on  this  subject,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  "  hold  out 
above  a  year  or  two  ;  just  long  enough  to  give  the  philosophers 
time  enough  to  finish  their  experiments." — (Tracts  for  Priests 
and  People,  p.  19.) 

(4s,)  The  idea  of  prophecy  is  to  be  given  up,  and  Christianity 
is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  belief  that  what  have  been  generally 
^mderstood  to  be  jyropliecies,  in  the  sense  that  certain  men  were 
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endowed  beyond  any  limits  of  their  natural  capacities,  or  any 
power  of  mere  sagacity,  to  foretell  future  events,  are  to  bd 
explained  by  the  idea  that  they  are  "  noble  old  Eastern 
poems,  full  of  symbolism,  like  other  Eastern  poems ;"  that 
many  of  these  "  old  poems  "  referred  to  events  passing  before 
the  eyes  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  are  designedly  presented 
in  this  mode  of  gorgeous  imagery,  as  if  referring  to  future 
events ;  that  for  the  most  part  these  representations  are  vague 
and  unmeaning,  and  that  where  there  is  any  definiteness  of 
time,  as  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (ch.  xL),  or  any  mention 
of  a  name,  as  in  Isaiah  (ch.  xlv.  1),  such  a  fact  demonstrates 
that  the  so-called  prophecy  was  written  after  the  event.  So 
Porphyry  long  since  held  in  regard  to  the  prophecies  in  Daniel, 
admitting  that  they  described  with  entire  exactness  the  events 
which  had  actually  occurred,  but  maintaiidng  that  they  were 
written  after  the  events  themselves.  If  neit/ier  of  the  modes 
above  suggested  will  explain  what  have  been  called  "prophe- 
cies;'* if  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  old  "poems,"  gorgeous 
in  their  imagery,  and  sometimes  happy  in  their  coincidencies^ 
like  Virgil's  Pollio,  or  like  dreams ;  or  if  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceded that  they  were  written  after  the  events  referred  to, 
then  Christianity  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  idea  that  they 
may  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  clairvoyance,  or  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  ravings  of  the  Priestess  of  Delphi. 
Thus,  with  great  apparent  candour,  and  yet  with  some  slight 
show  of  misgiving,  as  if  not  wholly  certain  whether  the  same 
result  in  the  explanation  of  prophecy  might  not  have  been 
reached  in  some  other  way,  Vice-Principal  Williams  (Recent 
Inquiries  in  Theology,  p.  79)  says : — 

•*  Why  he  should  add  to  his  moral  and  metaphysical  basis  of  pro- 
phecy a  notion  of  foresight  by  vision  of  particulars  or  a  kind  of 
clairvoyance,  though  he  admits  it  to  be  a  natural  gift,  consistent 
with  fallibility,  is  not  so  easy  to  explain.  One  would  wish  he  might 
have  intended  only  the  power  of  seeing  the  ideal  in  the  actual,  or 
of  tracing  the  divine  government  in  the  movements  of  men.  He 
seems  to  mean  more  than  presentiment  or  sagacity,  and  this  ele* 
ment  in  his  system  requires  proof." — ^P.  79. 

Thus  Dr  ir*Cosh  says  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  *'  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance,  and  was  apt  to  connect  them  with  the  inapira-- 
lion  of  the  writera  of  the  Bible,**  (The  Supernatural  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Natural,  p.  365)  ;  and  thus  Bunsen  himself  says : 

"  '  Die  Kraft  des  Schauens,  die  im  Henschen  veiborgen  liegt, 
and,  voQ  der  Natumothwendi^eit  befreit,  in  hebiaiflchen  Prophet* 
entham  sich  zar  wahren  Weltanschauung  erhoben  hat^  .  •  •  iat  der 
SchliisseV"  &c—GoU  in  der  Oeschichte,  p.  149. 
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"  '  Jene  Herrliclikeit  bestebt  nicht  in  dem  Yorhersagen.  .  .  • 
Dieses  haben  sie  gemein  mit  mancheD  Ausspriicben  der  Pytbia, . .  . 
und  mit  vielen  Weissagungen  der  HeliseberinneD  dieses  Jabrbun- 
derts.'  ''—Id.  p.  151. 

So,  also,  in  anotber  passage  {Oott  in  Geschiohte,  p.  141), 
translated  :  "  The  word  which  we,  after  the  Ixx.,  translate 
Prophets,  means  in  the  Hebrew,  Inspired,  Their  original 
designation  was  Seers — ^men  who  saw.  Clairvoyance  (the  so- 
called  magnetic  sight)  and  prophesying  in  the  ecstatic  state, 
were  of  remote  antiquity  amongst  the  Jews  and  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  Joseph,  a  man  of  a  waking  spirit,  who,  as  a  grow- 
ing youth,  possessed  a  natural  gift  of  second  sight,  was  able, 
as  man,  to  see  visions  in  his  cup,  just  as  the  Arab  boy  in  Cairo 
still  sees  them  in  his  bowl/* — (Aids  to  Faith,  p.  98.) 

As  shewing  the  estimate  entertained  of  prophecy  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Eeviews,"  and  by  those  who  pro- 
pose to  reconstruct  Christianity  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  that  volume,  or  what  Christianity  must  become  if  the 
principles  advocated  by  that  class  of  writers  are  true  prin- 
ciples, we  make  a  single  extract  from  the  ''  Recent  Inquiries  in 
Theology :" 

''With  the  revival  of  learning  began  a  reluctant  and  wavering, 
yet  inevitable  retreat  from  the  details  of  patristic  exposition,  accom- 
panied with  some  attempts  to  preserve  its  spirit.  Even  Erasmus 
looked  that  way ;  Luther*s  and  Calvin's  strong  sense  impelled  them 
some  strides  in  the  same  direction ;  but  Grotius,  who  outweighs,  as 
a  critic,  any  ten  opposites,  went  boldly  on  the  road.  In  our  own 
countr]^  each  successive  defence  of  the  prophecies,  in  proportion  as 
its  author  was  able,  detracted  something  from  the  extent  of  literal 
prognostication,  and  either  laid  stress  on  the  moral  element,  or 
urged  a  second  as  the  spiritual  sense.  Even  Butler  foresaw  the 
possibility  that  every  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  might  have 
its  elucidation  in  contemporaneous  history ;  but  literature  was  not 
his  strong  point,  and  he  turned  aside,  endeavouring  to  limit  it, 
from  an  unwelcome  idea.  Bishop  Chandler  is  said  to  have  thought 
twelve  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  directly  Messianic;  others 
restricted  this  character  to  five.  Paley  ventures  to  quote  only  one. 
Bishop  Kidder  conceded  freely  an  historical  sense  in  Old  Testament 
texts,  remote  from  adaptations  in  the  New.  The  apostolic  Middle- 
ton  pronounced  firmly  for  the  same  principle.  Arclibisbop  New- 
come  and  others  proved  in  detail  its  necessity.  Coleridge,  in  a  sug- 
gestive letter,  preserved  in  the  memoirs  of  Cary,  the  translator  of 
Dante,  threw  secular  prognostication  altogether  out  of  the  idea  of 
prophecy.  Dr  Arnold  and  his  truest  followers  bear,  not  always  con- 
sistently, on  the  same  side.  On  the  other  band,  the  declamatory 
assertions,  so  easy  in  pulpits  or  on  platforms,  and  aided  sometimes 
by  powers  which  produce  silence  rather  than  conviction,  have  not 
only  kept  alive,  but  magnified  with  uncritical  exaggeration,  what- 
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ever  the  Fatheis  had  dreamt,  or  modem  rhetoric  could  add,  tending 
to  make  prophecy  miraculous.  Eeith*8  edition  of  Newton  need  not 
be  here  discussed.  Davidson  of  Oriel,  with  admirable  skill,  threw 
his  argument  into  a  series,  as  it  were,  of  hypothetical  syllogisms, 
with  only  the  defect  (which  some  readers  overlook)  that  his  minor 
premise  can  hardly,  in  a  single  instance,  be  proved.  Yet  the  stress 
which  he  lays  on  the  moral  element  of  prophecy  atones  for  his 
sophistry  as  regards  the  predictive.  On  the  whole,  even  in  Eng> 
land,  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  arguments  of  our  genuine 
critics,  with  the  convictions  of  our  most  learned  clergy  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  assumptions  of  popular  declamation  on  the  other."— 
Pp.  73-75. 

(5.)  There  is  to  be  an  entire  new  adjustment  of  Christianity 
on  the  subject  of  miracles.  The  tendency  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  by  the  class  of  men  represented  by  the  West- 
mineter  Review,  is  to  the  opinion  that  the  universe  is  under 
the  control  of  laws  which  are  absolute,  unvarying,  and  univer- 
sal ;  that  those  laws,  so  far  as  understood,  are  never  deviated 
from,  and  that  phenomena  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  any  of  those  laws  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  control  of 
laws  which  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  which,  when  under- 
stood, vrill  furnish  an  explanation  of  these  facts  as  consistent  as 
any  case  where  the  causes  are  now  known  ;  and  that,  in  respect 
to  aU  the  events  which  have  occurred,  or  which  will  occur  in 
our  world,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time,  or  a  question  limited 
by  man's  ability,  whether  those  laws  shall  be  understood.  In 
other  words,  the  idea  is,  that  there  is,  and  there  has  been,  no 
direct  divine  interference  to  produce  eflFects  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  those  fixed  laws ;  or  that,  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  universe,  God  never  departs  from  the  laws 
which  have  been  ordained.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  no 
such  interferences  now ;  and  with  this,  as  a  point  which  is 
reganied  as  indisputable,  the  mind  looks  on  all  in  the  past  that 
has  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous  and  the  miraculous,  and 
supposes  that  there  is  either  defect  in  the  testimony  by  which 
such  facts  are  affirmed  to  have  occurred,  or  that,  if  they  occur- 
red, it  will  be  found  that  they  can  be  explained  by  some  law 
not  as  yet  fully  understood. 

It  is  true  that  this  ground  is  not  openly  taken  by  the  writers 
of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews ;"  but  it  is  true  that  it  is  taken 
by  the  writers  in  the  Westminster  Review^  and  that  there  is, 
among  the  authors  of  the  ''  Essays  and  Reviews,''  and  the 
writers  of  that  school,  a  manifest  disposition^  if  possible,  to 
explain  all  that  has  occurred,  or  that  is  occurring,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  demand  of 
that  kind  made  by  a  very  large  class  of  the  cultivators  of 
science ;  that  they  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  the  absolute 
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fmiversaKty  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  they 
insist  that  this  shall  be  conceded  by  the  friends  of  Christianity, 
whatever  may  be  the  result ;  and  that  there  is  a  strong  dispo- 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  professed  advocates  of  Christianity  in 
the  "Essays  and  Reviews/'  if  possible,  to  accede  to  the  demand  ; 
in  other  words,  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  supposition,  or  to  adjvM  Christianity  somehow  to  these 
demands  of  science. 

The  tendency,  on  this  subject^  in  the  class  of  minds  repre- 
sented by  the  writers  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  though  we 
admit  that  they  have  not  conceded  all  that  would  be  satisfac^ 
tory  to  the  Westminster  Review,  and  aJl  that  would  be 
demanded  by  scientific  men  avowedly  infidel,  may  be  seen  by 
a  few  extracts  which  we  shall  now  introduce.  In  the  Ame- 
rican edition  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  there  is  an 
**  Appendix"  on  "  The  Present  Relations  of  Science  and  Reli- 
gion," by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.  D.,  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School,  author  of  the  first  of  the  "Essays"  on  "Tlie 
Education  of  the  World."  This  "  Appendix"  consists  of  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  July  1.  1860,  and  has 
an  importance,  therefore,  derived  not  merely  from  the  name 
and  position  of  the  author,  but  from  the  place  where  the 
sermon  was  preached.  As  preached  aad  published,  it  shews 
what  Tnay  be  preached  at  Oxford,  and  what  may  be  regarded, 
to  some  extent,  certainly,  as  the  views  cherished  by  tbe 
"  British  Association"  for  Science.  In  that  discourse  the 
author  says  : 

'^  Science  has  been  called  the  handmaid  of  theology,  and  theo- 
logy has  often  had  recourse  to  science  for  arguments  to  prove  or 
confirm  her  fundamental  propositions.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
theology  has  almost  always  for  this  purpose  dwelt  chiefly,  not  on  the 
scientific,  but  on  the  unscientific  statements  of  science.  Arguineuts 
liave  been  commonly  extracted,  not  from  the  revelations  of  sciencei 
but  from  her  confessions ;  and  theology  has  begun  where  science 
has  ended.  It  has  been  common  to  trace  the  power  of  God,  not  in 
that  which  is  universal,  but  in  that  which  is  individual ;  not  in  tbe 
laws  of  nature,  but  in  any  apparent  interference  with  those  laws ;  not 
in  the  maintenance,  bat  in  the  creation  of  tbe  universe.  And  some- 
times such  stress  has  been  laid  upon  these  arguments,  that  to  deny 
them  was  held  to  be  a  denial  of  their  conclusions ;  and  men  were 
;thought  impious  who  attempted  to  represent  the  present  order  of 
the  solar  system,  or  the  existence  of  animal  life,  as  the  work  of  natu- 
xal  causes,  and  not  the  direct  handiwork  of  Grod  himself.  And  yet 
spontaneous  generation  toas  long  believed  in  by  the  jruut  religunu  men^ 
und  tlierc  seems  no  more  reason  vfhy  the  solar  system  should  not  have 
heen  brought  into  its  present  form  by  the  slow  working  of  natural 
€au8es^  ^n  the  surface  of  tAe  earthy  ohouJt  whose  gradual  formation 
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fROst  students  are  now  agreed.  The  fact  is,  one  idea  is  now  emergiDg 
into  supremacy  in  science,  a  supremacy  which  it  never  possessed 
before,  and  for  which  it  still  has  to  fight  a  hattle ;  and  that  is  the 
idea  of  law.  Different  orders  of  natural  phenomena  have  in  time 
past  been  held  to  be  exempt  from  that  idea,  either  tacitly  or  avow- 
edly. The  weather,  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  crops  of  the 
earth,  the  progress  of  disease,  whether  over  a  country  or  in  an  indivi- 
dual, these  have  been  considered  as  regulated  by  some  special  inter- 
ference, even  when  ifc  was  already  known  that  the  recurrence  of  tho 
seasons,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the  periodic  winds,  and  other 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  were  subject  to  invariable  laws.  But 
the  steady  march  of  science  has  now  reached  the  point  when  men 
are  tempted,  or  rather  compelled,  to  jump  at  once  to  a  universal  con- 
elusion :  all  analogy  points  one  way,  and  none  another.  And  the 
student  of  science  is  learning  to  look  upon  fixed  laws  as  universal^ 
and  many  of  the  old  arguments  which  science  once  supplied  to  reli- 
gion, are  in  consequence  rapidly  disappearing.  How  strikingly 
altered  is  our  view  from  that  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  is  shewn  by  the 
fact  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bihle,  which  loere  once  looked  on 
as  the  Inihvarks  of  the  faith,  are  now  felt  by  very  many  to  he  difficulties 
in  their  way  ;  and  commentators  endeavour  to  represent  them,  not 
as  mere  interferences  with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  as  the  natural 
action  of  still  higher  laws,  belonging  to  a  world  whose  phenomena 
are  only  half  revealed  to  us. 

"  It  is  evident  that  this  change  in  science  necessitates  a  change 
in  its  relation  to  faith.  If  law  be  either  almost  or  altogether  uni- 
versal, we  must  look  for  the  finger  of  God  in  that  law :  we  must 
expect  to  find  him  manifesting  his  love,  his  wisdom,  his  infinity, 
not  in  individual  acts  of  will^  but  in  a  perfection  of  legislation  ren- 
dering all  individual  action  needless ;  we  must  find  his  providence 
in  that  perfect  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  to  one 
another,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  tender  care,  though  it  pro- 
4;eed  by  an  invariable  action.  The  vast  consequences  which  flow 
from  a  few  simple  properties  oi^  matter,  the  prolusion  of  combina- 
tions, the  beauty,  the  order,  the  happiness  which  abound  in  the 
creation  in  consequisnce  of  these,  such  must  be  now  the  teachers  of 
the  man  of  science  to  make  him  feel  that  God  is  with  him  in  all  his 
studies."— Pp.  488,  489. 

In  like  naanner  we  have  in  the  "  Essay"  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Baden  Powell,  "  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity"  (Recent  Inquires  in  Theology,  pp.  106-163),  state- 
ments of  a  similar  tendency  and  character,  shewing,  as  far  as 
the  similarity  goes,  that  the  head  master  at  Rugby  School  said 
nothing  on  that  occasion  which  was  contrary  to  wnac  was  deemed 
allowable  at  Oxford. 

Then  we  have,  in  that  *' Essay," 

(a)  The  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  undervalue  the 
•testimony  from  miracles  as  a  proof  of  revealed  religion,  as 
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compared  with  the  views  which  have  been  taken  on  the  sub* 
ject  by  the  church  heretofore. 

(6;  The  expression  of  a  belief  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
so  universal  and  unchanging  that  all  the  phenomena  which 
have  actually  occurred  in  our  world  may  yet  be  resolved  into 
those  laws,  and  that  those  which  secDx  to  be  miraculous  may, 
when  the  subject  is  fully  understood,  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  natural  events,  and  take  their  place  as  occurring 
under  established  laws  of  nature  ;  while  those  which  can  be  ex- 
plained by  no  such  operations  of  law  will  take  their  place  with 
the  alleged  miraculous  "  tongues  "  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
or  the  marvels  in  the  heathen  world. 

**  No  testimony,"  we  ore  told  on  the  same  autbority,  "  can  reach 
to  the  supernatural ;  testimony  can  only  apply  to  apparent  sensible 
facts;  testimony  can  only  prove  an  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  in- 
explicable, occurrence  of  phenomena ;  that  it  is  due  to  supernatural 
causes  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  previous  belief  and  absumftion  of 
thepaHies."     (Quoted  in  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  p.  U.) 

(c)  It  is  maintained  that  the  evidence  of  religion  does  not 
depend  on  miracles,  but  on  faith  ;  on  the  moral  sense ;  on  the 
conformity  of  the  doctrines  which  are  revealed  to  our  innate 
conviction  of  what  is  true,  or  that  "  the  human  mind  is  com- 
petent to  sit  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  tribunal  on  a  professed 
revelation." 

Our  space  admits  no  further  extracts,  and  these,  we  appre- 
hend, are  sufficient  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  de- 
mands which  are  made  on  this  age,  in  the  readjustment  of 
Christianity.  To  these  points  it  is  supposed  that  the  human 
mind,  in  its  progress  has  conu; ;  from  these  points  it  is  held 
that  it  is  not  to  recede :  and  a?,  in  former  times,  Christianity, 
as  held  in  any  particular  age,  has  been  modified  and  adjusted 
secretly  or  by  violence  to  that  age;  as  the  Papal  form  has  been 
adjusted,  under  Protestantism  and  by  Protestantism,  to  better 
views  of  mental  philosophy,  and  better  notions  of  liberty  than 
prevailed  in  the  dark  ages ;  as  Protestants  have  rejected  the 
ancient  interpretation  of  the  Bible  which  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  was  true ; 
and  as,  in  more  modem  times,  the  former  views  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  within  a  period  not  more  remote  than  six  thousand 
years  have  given  place  to  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  has  ex- 
isted for  perhaps  millions  of  ages,  so  it  is  now  demanded  that 
the  older  forms  of  &ith  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  views  which 
we  have  presented  above  on  the  subject  of  inspiration ;  on  the 
long  continued  existence  and  the  origin  of  our  race ;  on  pro- 
phecy; and  on  miracles.  These  are  the  demands.  In  this 
work  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  engaged  when  he  died.    In  this 
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work  Baden  Powell  was  engaged,  as  among  the  last  acts  of  his 
life.  In  this  work  the  living  authors  of  the  articles  in  the 
"Essays  and  Keviews"  were  and  are  engaged.  In  this  work 
Dr  Hedge  is  engaged,  by  commending  those  "Essays  and 
Reviews"  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Christian  people  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  result  the  WestDiinater  Review  insists 
that  the  church  shall  be  driven ;  and  that,  if  such  an  adjustment 
fails,  the  Bible  shall  be  classed  with  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas. 
The  great  inquiry  of  the  age,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned, 
we  apprehend,  is.  How  is  this  question  to  be  solved  ?  How 
much  of  these  demands,  if  any,  are  to  be  conceded  ?  How 
many  of  these  demands  Tnxiy  be  yielded,  if  any,  and  the  Bible 
still  be  received  ajs  a  revelation  from  God  ? 

To  the  task  of  solving  these  in5[uiries  three  of  the  works  at 
the  head  of  our  article  are  devoted:  the  first,  "Tracts  for 
Priests  and  People,"  like  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  a  collec- 
tion of  voluntary  and  independent  essays  on  the  various  points 
referred  to;  the  two  others,  the  "Aids  to  Faith,"  and  the 
''Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  the  result  of  an  avowed 
effort  to  vindicate  the  ancient  forms  of  ancient  belief,  made 
under  the  best  auspices,  and  summoning  to  the  aid  of  "  faith," 
it  naay  be  presumed,  the  best  talent  in  the  English  Church. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  entitled  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and 
People,  by  various  authors,"  issued  by  the  same  press  as  the 
"E^ays  and  Reviews"  in  our  own  country,  and  therefore,  it 
may  be  presumed,  coming  before  the  American  public  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  representing  the 
views  of  that  denomination.  The  volume  embraces  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — *^  Religio  Laici ;"  "  The  Mote  and  the  Beam, 
a  Clergyman's  Lessons  from  the  Present  Panic ;"  "  The  Atone- 
ment as  a  Fact  and  as  a  Theory ;"  "The  Signs  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven ;"  "  An  appeal  to  Scripture  on  the  question 
of  Miracles;"  "On  Terms  of  Conmiumon;"  "A  Dialogue  of 
Doubt;  Morality  and  Divinity;  and  on  Laws  of  Nature  and 
Faith  therein,  and  on  Positive  Philosophy;"  respectively  by 
Thomas  Hughe%  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days;" 
Kev.  F.  D.  iSiurice,  Incumbent  of  St  Peter's,  St  Marylebone ; 
Rev.  Francis  Garden,  Sub-Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels 
Royal ;  Rev.  John  Llewelyn  Davies,  Rector  of  Christ's  Church, 
St  Marylebone ;  J.  N.  Langley,  and  J.  M.  Ludlow,  "  all  of 
'whom  have  hitherto  been  members  of  the  English  Church," 
p.  vii    The  object  and  origin  of  the  Tracts  are  thus  stated : — 

"  These  Tracts  were  commenced  about  six  months  ago.  The  con- 
troTeniy  respecting  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  which  has  not  sub- 
sided jetf  was  then  at  its  height.  Clergymen  and  laymen  were 
told  that  they  must  either  declare  their  sympathy  with  the  book 
openly^  or  must  unite  in  condemning  it. 
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''  The  writeiB  of  these  Tracts  felt  that  they  coold  take  neither  or 
these  conTses.  They  could  not  declare  their  sympathy  with  the 
book ;  for  it  seemed  to  them  almost  entirely  negative ;  hinting  at 
faults  in  the  prevalent  religious  opinions  of  the  day,  but  not  inves- 
tigating them ;  hesitating  dislike  to  certain  obligations  which  are 
imposed  upon  churchmen,  but  not  stating  or  considering  what  those 
obligations  are ;  leaving  an  impression  upon  devout  Christians  that 
something  in  their  faith  is  untenable,  when  they  want  to  find  what 
in  it  is  tenable ;  suggesting  that  earnest  infidels  in  this  day  have 
much  to  urge  on  behalf  of  their  doubts  and  difficulties ;  never  fairly 
asking  what  they  have  to  urge,  what  are  their  doubts  and  difficulties* 

"  The  very  same  reason  which  hindered  the  writers  of  these  Tracts 
from  accepting  the  teaching  of  the  *  Essays  and  Beviews,'  hindered 
them  from  joining  in  the  popular  denunciation  of  them,  or  in  appeals 
to  ecclesiastical  authorities  against  them.  Those  denunciations  and 
appeals  took  an  almost  entirely  negative  form.  They  contradicted 
and  slandered  objectors;  they  were  not  assertions  of  a  belief;  they 
led  Christians  away  from  the  BiUe  to  apologies  for  the  Bible,  from 
the  creeds  which  they  confess  to  certain  notiouB  about  the  creeds, 
from  practice  to  disputation.  They  met  no  real  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  unbelievers ;  they  only  called  for  the  suppression  of  all  doubts* 
They  confounded  the  opinions  of  the  day  with  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.  They  tended  to  ma^e  anonymous  journalists 
the  lawgivers  of  the  church.  They  tended  to  discourage  clergymen 
from  expressing  manfully  what  is  in  their  hearts,  lest  they  should 
incur  the  charge  of  being  unfaithful  to  their  vows.  They  tended 
to  hinder  all  serious  and  honest  co-operation  between  men  who  are 
not  bound  together  in  a  sectarian  agreement,  lest  they  should  make 
themselves  responsible  for  opinions  different  from  their  own." — 
Pp.  3-5. 

The  work  is  designed,  as  we  have  remarked,  to  take  a  middle 
ground,  and  to  shew  that  the  opinions  presented  in  the  ''  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  though  in  many  respects  erroneous  and  of  dan- 
gerous tendency,  are  not  inconsistent  with  an  honest  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  and  are  to  be  tole- 
rated with  that  liberty  which  is  demanded  by  Christianity  as 
it  advances  from  age  to  age.  The  work  is  written  with  fresh- 
ness, and  under  the  impulse  of  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the 
undertaking.  The  hearts  of  the  writers  are  manifestly  in  their 
work.  Their  sympathies  are  in  the  main  with  the  writers  of 
the  "Essays  and  Reviews."  Thev  demand  for  the  English 
Church  liberty  to  occupy  that  wiae  and  not  very  accurately- 
marked  territory  which  lies  between  Rationalism  in  Germany, 
XJnitarianism  in  England,  and  Arminianism  everywhere,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  strictest  form  of  Trinitarianism  and  Cal- 
vinism on  the  other.  It  is  a  work  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  commended  by  Unitarians  in  this  country,  and  it  may  with 
propriety  be  commended  by  the  editor  to  them,  as  its  principles 
would  so  far  accord  with  the  views  of  that  denomination  as  to 
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allow  them  to  occupy  that  wide  territory  of  belief  and  tmbeUef 
which  lies  between  the  faith  of  Theodore  Parker  and  Dr  Chan- 
Bing.  ^  A  few  very  brief  extracts  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
doctrinal  position  of  the  book. 

"  He  came  to  lead  ns  men,  his  hrethron,  back  into  perfect  under- 
standing of  andsnbmiasion  to  that  will, — to  make  ns  at  one  with  it; 
and  this  he  did  triumphantly  by  his  own  perfect  obedience  to  that 
will,  by  sacriGcing  himself  even  to  death  for  us,  because  it  was  the 
will  of  his  and  our  Father  that  he  should  give  himself  up  wholly 
and  unreservedly;  thus,  by  his  one  sacrifice,  redeeming  us,  and 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  too  should  sacrifice  ourselves  to  him 
for  our  bretfaxen.     Thus  I  believe  in  the  atonement'' — P.  26. 

*'  I  believe  that  God  has  given  us  these  Scriptures,  this  Bible,  to 
instruct  us  in  these  the  highest  of  all  truths.  Therefore  I  reverence 
this  Bible  as  I  reverence  no  other  book ;  but  I  reverence  it  because 
it  epeaks  of  him,  and  his  dealings  with  us.  The  Bible  has  no  fharm 
or  power  qfiia  own.  It  may  become  a  chain  around  men's  necks,  on 
idol  in  the  throne  of  Grod,  to  men  who  will  worship  the  book,  and 
not  him  of  whom  the  book  speaks.  There  are  many  signs  that  this 
is,  or  is  fast  becoming,  the  case  with  us;  but  it  is  our  fault,  and  not 
the  Bible's  fault"— P.  27. 

"  According  to  Coleridge,  Christ's  work  on  our  behalf  is  never 
named  from  anything  in  itself,  but  from  its  known  effects  upon  us. 
The  analogies  to  sacrifice,  redemption,  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  are  all 
to  be  sought  in  those  effects,  never  in  their  cause.  That  cause  is 
an  act  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  transcendents,  a  mystery  into 
which  we  may  not  look,  and  which  we  must  not  dare  to  attempt  ex* 
plaining.  But  it  has  effects  which  are  very  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  the  appointed  sacrifice  in  the  reinstatement  of  the  Israelite  in  his 
national  position  and  privileges ;  to  the  effect  of  adequate  ransom  as 
promising  the  freedom  of  a  captive ;  to  the  effect  of  complete  pay^- 
Ukent  by  another  as  my  discharge  from  a  debt  which  I  could  not 
liquidate  myself.— Pp.  133, 134. 

"  To  sum  up  what  I  have  wished  to  enforce.  The  atonement,  the 
reconciliation  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  God  and  man,  the  redemption 
of  man  through  Christ,  is  what  is  denied,  I  am  sure,  by  no  man  who 
worships  Christ  as  his  God,  and  reposes  on  him  as  his  elder  brother 
Every  such  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  awake  and  earnest,  traces  everr 
good  thing  he  has  to  the  work  and  the  intercession  of  his  great  Biigh 
Priest.  But  many  such  men  may  fail  of  reconciling  themselves  to 
the  theory  of  vicarious  punishment,  may  find  that  to  them  it  in  no 
way  manifests  the  righteousness  of  God,  may  be  unable  to  see  any- 
thing in  Scripture  which  warrants  the  theory." — Pp.  143,  144. 

"It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  tenn 
miracle  altogether.  It  carries  with  it  some  arbitrary  definition — some 
'  conception  of  a  miracle' — ^which  is  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament  And  the  word  is  not  wanted.  In  a  great  majority  of 
the  places  in  which  we  have  '  miracles'  in  our  version,  we  ought  to 
replace  it  by  ^  signs.'    The  word  itself  is  e^Lactly  equivalent  to  'won. 
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den/    Signs,  wonders,  and  powers  are  what  we  have  to  do  with  in 
the  New  Testament/'— Pp.  167,  168. 

'^  The  Scriptures  then  do  not  contain  the  modem  logical  notion  of 
a  revelation  attested  by  miracles.  They  represent  the  Son  of  God 
as  naturally  doing  mightier  works  than  other  men  did,  but  they  do 
not  place  his  acts,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  a  class  called  '  super- 
natural' by  themselves.  Thoy  give  no  hint  of  their  having  been 
sifted  by  incredulous  philosophers,  and  ascertained  to  be  superna- 
tural. They  present  no  careful  array  of  the  evidence  of  those  who 
witnessed  them.  Their  language  concerning  the  signs  and  wonders 
of  the  gospel  is  such,  that  if  any  one  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  maintain  the  hypothesis,  that  in  some  future  age,  through  the 
advancing  knowledge  and  power  bestowed  by  the  Creator  upon  the 
human  race,  men  will  be  enabled  without  supernatural  agency  to  do 
the  very  works  which  Christ  did,  no  sentence  could  be  quoted  from 
Scripture  to  condemn  it.  We  may  have  other  good  reasons  for  re- 
jecting such  a  hypothesis ;  I  only  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  The  tendency  of  the  scriptural 
writers  is  not  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  the  natural  and  super- 
natural, but  to  obliterate  it"— Pp.  173,  174. 

The  work  entitled  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  embraces  essays  on  the 
following  subjects: — "On  Miracles  as  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
by  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D. ;  "  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  by  William  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross  ;  "  On  Prophecy,"  by  A.  M'Caul,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College,  London ;  "  On  Ideo- 
logy and  Subscription,"  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A,  Chaplain  in 
oidinary  to  the  Queen,  &c. ;  "  On  the  Mosaic  Record  in  Crea- 
tion," by  Professor  M'Caul ;  "  On  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch,"  by  George  Rawlinson,  M.A,  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  Oxford  ;  "  On  Inspiration," 
by  Edward  Harold  Brown,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Cambridge;  "  On  the  Death  of  Christ,"  by  William  Thompson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  firistol,  Editor  of  the 
work;  and  "On  Scripture  and  Interpretation,"  by  Charles 
John  EUicott,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Professor  of  Divinity, 
King's  College,  London.  The  book  is  such  a  book  as  might 
be  expected  to  be  made  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
is  a  book  "  made  to  order."  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  book  made  by  beneficed  good  men ;  men  whose  living  is  at 
stake,  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  a  real  interest  in  reli- 
gion; men  who  have  leisure  to  write,  who  are  not  unaccustomed 
to  speak  ex  cathedra^  and  whose  business  it  is  to  iiistruct  others ; 
men  who  have  probably  never  felt  the  difficulties  of  scepticism 
which  they  are  set  to  combat,  and  who  are  therefore  little 
qualified  to  grapple  with  suggestions  often  felt  by  earnest  souls 
in  the  search  for  truth ;  men  of  learning,  men  of  position,  men 
of  influence ;  men  accustomed  to  feel  that  for  };he  purpose  in 
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hand  a  didum  may  accomplish  the  purpose  of  an  argument 
The  work,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Mansel,  is,  in  general,  dull,  cold,  dogmatic,  perfunctory  ; 
it  is  adapted  to  convince  those  who  are  already  convinced,  to 
confirm  those  in  the  faith  who  desire  to  be  confirmed,  to 
strengthen  those  who  are  willing  to  be  strengthened,  but  it  is  a 
work  which  will  meet  few  of  the  difficulties  of  a  book  which  id 
the  utterance  of  troubled  hearts.  We  fear  that  a  remark  made 
by  the  writer  of  the  last  essay  in  the  volume,  will  be  found,  ia 
the  result,  to  describe  the  general  effect  of  the  book  in  regard 
to  the  object  contemplated  by  its  preparation.  "  Those,"  says 
he,  "  against  wluxm  our  obaervationa  liave  been  directed,  wiU 
probably  not  be  affected  by  anytkmg  that  we  have  said,** 
(Aids  to  Faith,  p.  537).  We  fear  also  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Westminster  Rexnevj  on  the  work  will  not  be  found  to  be 
far  out  of  the  way  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  ever 
been  called  to  contend  with  sceptical  difficulties,  when  it  says, 
*'  A  few  concessions  are  made  which  could  no  longer  be  with* 
holden,  but  neutralized  and  covered  up  as  far  as  possible;  thei*e 
is  7io  grappling  with  the  principles  t/rought  into  issue  by  the 
puhlication  of  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews^  either  before  the 
public  at  large,  or  before  the  Established  Church  of  the  country," 
(VoL  LXXVIIL,  p.  292.     April  1862). 

The  work  entitled  "  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  pro- 
fesses, like  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  to  have  been  written 
by  those  who  were  "  in  entire  independence  of  each  other, 
without .  concert  or  comparison/'  "  Each  author  was  indivi- 
dually requested  by  the  publishers  to  write  an  essay  on  a  sub- 
ject named,  with  the  especial  object  of  replying  to  a  given  essa^ 
in  the  volume  of  *  Essays  and^  Reviewa* "  The  volume  is 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Biahop  of  Oxford,  commending 
it  to  the  world  as  an  answer  to  the  "  Rssays  and  Reviewa ' 
The  subjects,  following  substantially  the  same  course  of  discus- 
sion as  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  are,  "  The  Education  of  the 
World;"  " Bunsen  and  the  Critical  School;"  "Miracles;" 
"  The  Idea  of  the  National  Church ;"  "  The  Creation  Week  ;" 
'*  Rationalism  ;"  "  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture." 

This  work  is  also  "  written  to  order,"  and  has  much  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  work  so  written.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  the  High  Church  method  of  disposing  of 
the  question  agitated  by  the  "  Rssays  and  Reviews." 

Its  appearance  after  the  others  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
deep  state  of  alarm  produced  in  England  by  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews."  It  shews,  as  the  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and  reople  " 
do,  as  the  "  Aids  to  Faith "  do,  as  the  articles  in  the  West- 
minster  Review  do,  as  the  general  tone  of  the  English  reli- 
gious press  does,  that,  either  from  the  position  of  the  writers. 
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from  the  force  of  their  arguments,  or  from  some  preYalent  state 
of  feeling  in  the  English  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  there 
is  real  alarm,  and  real  cause  for  alarm. 

This  work  is  designed  mainly  to  bring  in  the  force  of  autho* 
lity  as  a  primary  element  in  settling  the  cause,  and  calming  the 
church.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  no  change  is  to  be 
contemplated  in  the  doctrinal  articles,  or  in  the  form  of  religion 
in  the  Established  Church,  and  that  uniformity  and  perpetuity 
are  to  be  secured  by  an  appeal  to  authority,  and  to  the  power 
of  traditionary  doctrines — ^the  authority.of  the  Fathers.  Thus, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  a  preface  to  the  work,  says : 
"  Two  distinct  courses  seem  to  me  to  be  required  by  such  a  state 
of  things  :  First,  The  distinct,  solemn,  and,  if  need  be,  severe 
decinon  of  authority,  that  assertions  such  as  these  cannot  be 
put  foward  as  possibly  true,  or  even  advanced  as  admitting  of 
question,  by  honest  men.  Secondly,  we  need  the  calm,  com- 
posed, sincere,  scholarlike  declaration  of  positive  truth  upon 
the  matter  in  dispute." — (P.  12.)  This  is  the  order  which  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  pursued  in  the  case  of  Galileo  and 
the  Reformers ;  this  is  the  order  which  the  "  Old  School"  at- 
tempted in  our  own  country ;  this  is  the  order  which  persecutors 
generally  pursue  in  attempting  to  suppress  heresy.  We  do 
not  believe  that  much  will  be  accomplished  in  religion  until  the 
order  is  reversed. 

We  judge,  also,  that  some  of  the  writers,  like  some  in  our 
own  coimtry,  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  power  of  argu- 
Tnent  in  suppressing  error,  and  that  the  only  hope,  in  regard 
to  the  evils  referred  to  by  the  "  Essays  and  Eeviews,"  or  caused 
by  them,  is  in  the  final  conflict  in  the  second  advent  of  the 
Saviour.  Thus,  in  the  Essay  on  "  The  Education  of  the  World," 
in  reply  to  that  of  Dr  Temple  on  the  same  subject,  Dr  Qoul- 
bum  says,  "  What  we  have  to  expect  as  time  goes  on  is,  that 
both  evil  and  good  will  draw  to  a  head  together ;  that  if  on  one 
side  of  us  the  light  will  be  brighter,  on  the  other  the  shadows 
will  be  darker,  until  the  righteous  one  and  the  evil  one,  in 
personal  nva/ndfestations,  confront  one  another  on  the  stage 
oftheeaHh;'(j?.S2.) 

The  work  is  most  thoroughly  Episcopal,  and  the  writers  do 
not  seem  to  suppose  it  possible  that  religion  could  survive  on 
the  earth  if  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  successfully  assailed.  Thus  the  very  able  canon 
of  Westminster,  Dr  Wordsworth,  allows  himself  to  say  :  "  From 
the  time  of  the  appstles,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  there  was  no 
church  in  Christendom  without  a  Bishop,''  (p.  364.) 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  work  is  without 
ability.  The  very  names  of  the  writers  assure  us  that  a  volume 
proceeding  from  their  pens  must  have  high  claims  to  public 
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sttentioiu  Inferior  men  would  not  hav^e  been  selected  for  this 
task  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the 
vriikers  are  in  faei  "  among  the  most  able  and  scholarly  mem* 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  Church."  Whatever  may  occur,  Dr 
Temple  will  have  occasion  to  review  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  made  facts  bend  to  theory  in  his  article  on  the  Education 
World  ;  Dr  Bowland  Williams  will  stand  humbled  before  the 
world  for  the  mistakes  which  he  has  made,  or  the  gross  misre* 
jH-esMstations  of  which  he  is  shewn  to  be  guilty  in  the  article 
on  Bunsen  and  the  Critical  School ;  and  to  the  end  of  life,  the 
author  of  the  article  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  the 
Assays  and  Reviews,  will  not  forget  the  caustic  severity,  the 
cutting  sarcasm,  the  keen  wit  of  the  Canon  of  Westminster. 
There  is  great  ability  in  the  work ;  but  it  is  most  sad  to  reflect 
that  when  such  vital  issues  are  at  stake ;  when  Christianity  itself 
is  assailed,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  ''  Essays  and  Beviews," 
men  prominent  in  the  schools,  exalted  in  the  church,  eminent 
for  learning,  for  piety,  and  for  moral  worth,  cannot,  for  once, 
Ibiget  that  they  are  cAurc&meT^;  cannot  defend  Christianity  on 
great  and  broad  and  catholic  principles ;  cannot  attack  the 
great  foe,  and  bring  these  mighty  weapons  of  warfare  to  the 
defence  of  ihe  systaoa  assailecC  without  evincing  an  exclusive 
sympathy  for  an  established  religion,  for  Diocesan  Episcopacy^ 
and  for  an  iUoti-Puritan  Theology. 

•  «  •  •  4»  •  • 

To  examine  all  the  points  which  are  noticed  in  the  volumes 
brfore  us  cannot»  of  course,  be  expected  in  an  article  like  ours ; 
yet,  without  attempting  to  go  into  the  argumeTit  as  such,  a  few 
remarks  may  be  made  rather  relating  to  the  jyi^ogreas  which  is 
made  in  the  work  of  readjustment  as  thus  undertaken  by  the 
writers  whom  we  have  referred  to,  than  on  the  argument  itself ; 
designed  rather  to  shew  what  is  assuvMd  by  writers  of  tiiat 
class  than  to  dieprcve  the  truth  of  the  positions  which  they  have 
taken.  The  remarks  which  we  shall  make  will  relate  to  certain 
facts  which  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  which  may  tend 
to  shew  that  the  modes  of  reasoning  adopted  only  remove  the 
main  difficulty  a  step  further  back,  and  that  no  real  difficulty 
in  the  case  is  removed,  even  if  what  is  assumed  to  be  true  should 
be  conceded. 

1.  One  of  the  main  points  in  the  general  subject,  and  one 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  pertains  to  i/aspiror' 
iion;  that  is,  to  the  question  whether  the  Bible  is  inspired,  or 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  book  revelation.  The  main 
point  here,  we  apprehend,  appertains  to  the  principle  in  the 
case — whether  what  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  revelation  is  ab- 
surd or  not ;  for  when  the  principle  is  settled,  if  it  can  be,  the 
main  difficulty  would  be  overcome,  and  there  would  be  httle  dif- 
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ference  of  opinion  on  the  question  where  that  revelation  has  been 
preserved,  or  what  particular  book  has  a  just  claim  to  being  such 
a  revelation ;  whether  the  Bible,  the  Zendevesta,  or  the  Vedas. 

The  ground  assumed  in  all  the  reasoning  on  the  subject  in 
the  "  Essays  and  Keviews/*  and  in  the  public  sentiment  exten- 
sively represented  by  those  Essays,  is  that  the  revelation  in 
the  Bible  is  substantially  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  is 
made  to  men  of  eminent  genius — men  who  have  been  able  to 
strike  out  great  thoughts  that  have  given  a  new  impulse  to 
human  afifairs ;  or  that  it  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from 
that  which  is  found  in  Homer  or  Shakespeare.  The  objection 
of  avowed  infidels  is,  of  course,  essentially  the  same.  It  is,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  communicated  to  man  which  cannot  be 
fairly  medsuQ^ed  by  the  human  powers.  The  objection  to  inspi- 
ration is  substantially  the  same  as  the  objection  to  miracles  in 
general,  since  the  imparting  of  knowledge  to  a  human  mind 
in  regard  to  the  future  beyond  the  limits  of  human  sagacity, 
or  of  the  knowledge  of  what  occurred  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  records  of  history,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  God  c^}ove  what 
the  human  powers  could  originate,  is  essentially  of  the  nature 
of  a  miracle ;  that  is,  it  is  bringing  in  the  aid  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  accomplish  a  work  whose  sole  cause  is  God,  and  which 
could  neither  be  originated  by  nor  measured  by  the  powers  of 
man.  Beyond  the  natural  powers  of  man  ;  beyond  what  there 
is  in  man,  and  what  may  be  properly  conveyed  through  him 
as  having  capacities  to  be  the  proper  organs  through  which  in- 
telligence may  be  conveyed  to  the  world,  and  in  the  same  sense 
in  regard  to  sacred  truths  as  all  other  truths,  there  is,  according 
to  the  views  of  inspiration  to  which  we  are  adverting,  7io  inspi- 
ration. **It  is,"  says  Coleridge,  "that  one  and  the  same  in- 
telligence is  speaking  in  the  unity  of  a  person,  which  unity  is 
no  more  broken  by  the  diversity  of  pipes  through  which  it  maJses 
itself  audible,  than  is  a  tune  by  the  different  instruments  on 
which  it  is  played  by  a  consummate  musician,  equally  perfect 
in  all.  One  instrument  may  be  more  capacious  than  another ;. 
but  as  far  as  its  compass  extends,  and  in  what  it  sounds  forth^ 
it  will  be  true  to  the  conception  of  the  master."  (Quoted  in  the 
"  Aids  of  Faith,"  p.  343.)  The  idea  is,  that  while  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  God  naa  spoken  through  Isaiah  or  Samuel,  it  is  him. 
only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  he  speaks  to  any 
man's  soul,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity,  or  in  the 
spiritual  and  providential  direction  of  enlightened  men  in  every 
age  and  nation. 

Now  we  would  like  to  ask  of  the  men  who  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essentially  a 
"  miracle,"  or  that  it  is  "  supernatural,"  a  solution  of  the  question 
about  the  origin  of  what  is  called  genius,  and  of  what  marks- 
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the  superiority  of  one  mind  over  another.  Is  not  the  fact  that 
such  thoughts  came  into  the  mind  of  Plato  or  Shakespeare,  of 
Bacon,  Watt,  or  Fulton,  encompassed  with  the  same  difficulties 
which  are  implied  in  the  idea  of  supernatural  inspiration  ;  that 
is,  of  communicating  directly  to  the  worid  thoughts  that  God 
designs  to  communicate  to  mankind  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the 
thoughts  in  such  cases  of  genius  come  through  human  powers, 
and  can  be  'medsured  by  those  human  powers,  we  ask  whence 
were  those  powers  themselves  ?  They  are  not  the  result  of  any 
transmitted  or  inherited  genius  ;  they  are  not  the  effect  of  de- 
velopment from  the  seminal  genius  of  ancestors  whose  powers 
are  unfolded  into  this  form ;  they  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
thing  in  the  line  from  which  they  are  descended  that  has  grown 
to  this  growth ;  they  are  apparently  the  result  of  a  divine 
arrangement  above  any  mere  "  laws  of  nature,"  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  throwing  these  great  thoughts  upon  the  world.  Assuredly 
it  will  not  be  maintained  that  the  germ  of  Hamlet,  and  Lear, 
and  the  Tempest,  was  laid  in  the  hcarti  of  some  remote  ances- 
tors of  Shakespeare,  and  were  in  the  course  of  ages  developed 
into  these  wonderful  creations  of  genius."  It  will  not  bo  pre- 
tended that  in  the  intellect  of  John  Shakespeare,  the  father  of 
Shakespeare,  "  originally  a  glover,  and  then  a  skinner  and  wool- 
stapler,"*  in  Henley  Street,  in  Stratford- on-Avon,  there  was 
anything  that  could  be  developed  into  those  marvellous  works 
that  have  placed  his  son  in  creative  genius  at  the  head  of  the 
race.  And  even  if  all  this  could  be  traced  back  to  some  germ 
in  some  very  remote  ancestor  which  had  been  slowly  developed 
for  ages  and  generations  until  it  last  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Hamlet  and  Lear,  still  we  would  ask  what  is  the  true  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  germ  there  ?  Had  it  a  beginning  there  ?  If 
so,  what  catLsed  it  ?  Or  had  it  also  come  down  as  a  germ  as 
yet  undeveloped,  from  the  beginning  of  things  :  and  if  so,  what 
formed  or  produced  it  in  the  beginning  ?  Now,  what  we  are 
saying  is,  that  in  the  case  supposed  in  our  example,  as  a  speci- 
men of  millions  of  such  examples  in  principle  on  the  earth, 
there  is  aomething — that  something  which  we  call  "  genius" — 
that  lies  above  and  beyond  any  of  the  operations  of  natural 
laws  ;  above  and  beyond  anything  of  the  nature  of  develop- 
ment, above  and  beyond  anything  that  can  be  measured  by 
what  is  anterior  in  time  or  in  order,  as  really  as  in  the  visions 
of  Isaiah  there  is  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  all  that  there 
was  of  a  similiar  kind  in  his  origin  and  training,  or  as  really  as 
there  was  in  the  act  when  Peter  healed  the  lame  man  in  the 
temple,  or  when  he  raised  up  Tabitha  from  the  dead.  Any 
valid  objection  in  the  one  case,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  of  the 

•  Ulrici,    dramatic  art  of  Shakespoaro,  p.  70. 
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nature  of  a  '' miracle/'  or  as  being  *'  supernatural,''  -would  be  a 
valid  objection  in  the  other ;  any  theory  which  would  explain 
the  one  case,  so  far  as  the  point  b^ore  us  is  concerned,  would  ex- 
plain the  other ;  any  argument  that  the  one  could  not  be  received, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  departure  from  ''  the  course  of  na- 
ture," would  be  an  argument  of  equal  force  in  the  other.  Let 
ji  man  explain  the  phenomena  of  geniua,  and  he  would  pro* 
bably  find  that  he  would  have  little  additional  embarassment 
on  the  score  of  inspiration.  In  either  case,  we  apprehend,  the 
fact  for  which  a  solution  is  to  be  found  is,  that  there  may  be 
such  a  control  over  a  created  mind,  either  in  its  origin,  or  by 
some  mode  of  communicating  with  it  after  its  creation,  as  to 
lodge  a  thought  in  that  mind  whose  existence  there  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  mere  natural  laws.  We  see  not  that  the 
infidel  gains  any  thing  by  denying  the  fact  that  God  can 
jmd  does  suggest  thoughts  to  a  mind  that  is  already  made, 
while  he  cannot  but  admit  that  there  must  have  been,  in  the 
creation  of  "  genius,''  some  departure  from  settled  "  laws,"  or 
some  direct  agency  in  bringing  upon  the  stage  a  Tnind  of  re* 
markable  powers.  We  see  not  that  the  Essayists  and  Be* 
viewers  gam  any  thing  by  adopting  the  same  princ^le  as  the 
infidel,  and  by  attempting  to  eagdain  what  the  infidel  rejects. 
In  either  case  the  difficulty  is  merely  removed  a  step  back* 
ward ;  but  it  is  no  removal  of  a  difficulty,  and  no  explanation 
of  a  subject,  to  place  it  a  little  farther  back. 

We  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  considered  as  intending  to  con* 
cede,  by  these  remarks,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
play  of  genius  and  the  teachings  of  inspiration  ;  or  that  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  there  is  nothing  more 
than  can  be  explained  under  some  proper  yiew  of  the  pheno* 
mena  of  genius.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  marked  difference. 
But  what  we  are  saying  is  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  ob- 
jections and  difficidties  in  the  one  case  may  be  urged  also  in 
the  other ;  that  if  the  difficulties  could  be  removed  in  the  one 
case,  they  might  in  the  other ;  and  that  what  may  be  an  ex* 
planation  in  the  one  case  may  contain,  in  principle,  all  that 
might  be  necessary  in  the  explanation  of  the  other.  For  our- 
selves, we  shall  not  regard  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  Qod 
could  have  i/napired  the  mind  of  Isaiah,  when  we  have  in  our 
recollection  the  fact  that  he  created  the  mind  of  Pascal ;  nor 
shall  we  think  it  absurd  to  believe  that  he  may  have  made  use 
of  the  mind  of  Paul  to  suggest  truths  to  mankind  quite  in  ad- 
vance of  what  the  world  knew,  or  could  otherwise  have  known, 
on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance,  when  he  created  the  mind 
of  Bacon,  to  place  the  world  on  a  higher  elevation  in  regard  to 
science  than  it  had  before  attained,  or  than  it  could  have  at- 
tained by  any  contemporary  minds,  if  his  had  not  been  created. 
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2.  The  second  point  on  which  Chnstianity  is  to  be  read- 
justed is,  the  long  duration  of  the  earth  itself,  and  the  long 
duration  of  man  upon  it.  For  the  former  of  these,  geology- 
asks  that  it  shall  be  conceded  that  the  earth  itself  has  existed 
for  an  indefinite  period,  perhaps  millions  of  ages ;  that  that 
long  period  was  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  its  present  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  that,  during  its  preparation  for  the  abode  of  man, 
countless  numbers  of  races  of  beings,  inferior  to  its  present  in- 
habitants, and  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  earth  as  it  then  was, 
have  appeared,  and  played  their  part,  and  have  vanished  for 
ever.  For.the  latter  of  these  points,  those  who  would  readjust 
Christianity  and  the  Bible  demand  that  the  Mosaic  record, 
which  describes  the  appearing  of  roan  upon  the  earth  at  about 
six  thousand  years  ago,  shall  be  so  far  set  aside  as  to  allow  the 
Egyptian  records  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  to  admit, 
if  necessary,  no  small  part  of  the  hitherto  rejected  records  of 
the  Hindoos  in  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  their  race. 

The  former  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  readily  con* 
ceded  by  the  Christian  world.  The  friends  of  the  Bible  see  no 
reason  why  all  that  the  geologist  asks  in  this  respect  should 
not  be  granted,  and  are  willing  that  the  general  statement  in 
Gen.  L  1 ,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  should  be  laid  as  far  back  as  the  geologist  may  demand. 
They  are  willing  to  give  to  geologists  ample  time  for  the  slowest 
possible  evolution  of  things  upon  the  earth,  and  for  the  most 
gradual  of  the  processes  by  which  they  suppose  that  the  earth 
was  wrought  into  its  present  form. 

It  is  now  demanded  that  the  other  point  shall  also  be  con- 
ceded, and  the  authors  of  the  "Essays  and  Eeviews"  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  shewing  that  it  TMist  be  conceded ;  the 
Westmi/iufter  Review  assumes  it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
race  has  existed  upon  the  earth  for  that  long  period,  and  that 
the  Mosaic  record  is  falsa  In  the  apprehension  of  the  writers 
of  that  Review  this  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  may  be 
spoken  of  as  among  the  settled  points  pertaining  to  the  past — 
a  point  0.8  dear  as  the  existence  of  the  earth  itself  during  the 
long  periods  claimed  by  scientific  geologists.  The  Chevalier 
Bunsen  demands  a  period  of  "  twenty  thousand  years  "  as  requi- 
site to  explain  the  "  changes  of  commerce  "  which  have  occurred 
upon  the  earth ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  governments  which 
have  existed ;  the  changes  of  language,  and  the  development 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  race.  He  thinks  that  he  finds 
evidence  of  this  in  the  Egyptian  records.  Vice-Principal 
Williams,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  quotation  which  we  have 
made  from  the  "Recent  Inquiries  in  Theology"  (pp.  61-63), 
is  disposed  to  concede  all  that  is  thus  demanded. 

Now,  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  the  Egyptian  Records, 
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as  interpreted  by  Lepsius  and  Bunsen,  there  are  some  things, 
on  this  general  subject,  which  will  make  it  not  altogether  easy 
for  the  world  to  embrace  this  view,  and  which  may  shew  that 
all  the  credulity  in  tha  world  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  believe  the  records  of  the  Bible. 

There  are,  then,  besides  those  Egyptian  records  as  thus  in- 
terpreted, no  such  memorials  of  those  ancient  times  as  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  to  find,  if  the  race  of  man  has  been  upon  the 
earth  for  a  period  of  twenty  thousand  yeara  All  the  records 
of  histoid  terminate  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  that  No 
authentic  records  go  back  to  a  period  beyond  that  assigned  for 
the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  in  the  Mosaic  records. 
The  Bible  states  the  manner  in  which  man  appeared  upon  the 
earth,  and  describes  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  That  account  is  a 
statement  on  that  point,  clear,  and  plain,  and  natural  enough, 
for  we  see  how,  according  to  that  account,  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth  may  have  sprung  up,  and  how  the  fact  of  the  dif- 
ferent locations  of  the  nations,  and  the  diversities  of  language, 
customs,  and  laws  may  be  explained.  The  statement  has,  more- 
over, this  element  of  probability,  that  in  many  of  those  nations 
the  nximes  which  were  originally  given  to  individuals,  as  stated 
in  the  Bible,  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  nations  which  have 
descended  from  them.  The  account  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Qenesis,  apparently  quite  a  dry  and  uninteresting  account — 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  •enumeration  of  the  Grecian  hosts  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad — is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  records  in  the  world ;  for,  taking  that  as  a 
basis,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  an- 
cient nations,  and  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  earth  was 
peopled.  But,  setting  the  Bible  aside,  and  relying  simply  on 
the  records  of  the  earliest  profane  histories,  nothing  is  more 
confused,  tangled,  and  inexplicable  than  the  early  history  of 
this  world.  Take  away  the  history  of  the  past  which  we  have 
in  the  Bible,  and  there  are  at  least  some  two  thousand  years 
of  the  history  of  the  race — even  supposing  that  man  appeared 
upon  the  earth  at  so  late  a  period  as  that  assigned  by  Moses — 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  that,  too,  the  fo^^ming  period, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  Begin,  in  the  investigation  of  past  events,  when 
ancient  profane  history  begins,  and  we  are  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  affairs  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing, 
and  where  the  mind  wanders  in  perfect  night,  and  can  find  no 
rest.  Kingdoms  are  seen,  but  no  one  can  tell  by  whom  they 
were  founded;  cities  appear,  whose  origin  no  one  knows;  heroes 
are  playing  their  part  in  the  great  and  mysterious  drama, 
but  no  one  tells  us  whence  they  came,  and  what  are  their  de- 
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8^ns ;  a  race  of  beings  appears  upon  the  earth,  whose  origin 
is  unknown,  and  the  past  periods  of  whose  existence  no  one 
can  determine — ^a  race  formed  no  one  can  tell  when,  or  for 
what  pu]p>s6,  or  by  what  hand.  Vast  multitudes  of  creatures 
are  suffering  and  dying  for  causes  which  no  one  can  explain,  and 
generations,  in  their  own  journey  to  the  grave,  tread  over  the 
monuments  of  extinct  generations,  and  with  the  memorials  of 
fearful  changes  and  convulsions  in  the  past  all  around  them,  of 
which  no  one  can  give  an  account.  Begin  the  knowledge  of 
the  past  at  the  remotest  period  to  which  profiwe  history  would 
conduct  us,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  and  we  cannot 
advance  a  step  without  plunging  into  deeper  night — a  night 
strikingly  resembling  that  of  which  the  oldest  poet  in  the  world 
speaks  when  he  describes  the  abode  of  the  dead :  ''A  land  of 
oarkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  ;  a  land  of  darkness  as  dark'^ 
ness  itself;  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without  any  order,  and 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness  "  (Job  x.  21,  22).  The  history 
of  the  world — of  the  whole  world — ^in  this  respect,  is  much  like 
the  history  of  the  tribes  that  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  America 
when  the  western  world  was  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 
Who  could  tell  what  was  their  origin  ?  Who  could  recover  their 
history?  Who  could  explain  whence,  or  how,  or  why  they 
came  ?  Who  can  do  it  now  ?  The  Bible  stcUea,  at  least,  the 
way  in  which  the  race  began,  and  professes  to  shew  how  those 
nations,  which,  at  the  oldest  period  of  profane  history,  we  find 
akeady  organised,  and  in  some  degree  civilised,  were  originated ; 
by  whom  those  cities  were  built ;  who  the  heroes  are  that  are 
playing  their  part  in  tho  mysterious  drama. 

All  ancient  records,  unless  it  be  those  on  which  Baron  Bun* 
sen  relies,  and  the  records  of  India,  agree  in  regard  to  the 
recent  origin  of  nations.  They  do  not  even  pretend  to  carry 
up  their  own  history  to  a  remote  period.  The  Greeks,  for 
example,  acknowledge  most  freely  the  recent  origin  of  their 
own,  and  their  indebtedness  to  others.  Herodotus  (Book  iL 
50,  51)  admits  that  his  countrymen  derived  a  great  part  of 
what  they  possessed  from  Egypt.  Lord  Bacon  well  remarks  in 
r^ard  to  the  ancient  "  fables," — as  he  justly  calls  them— of 
Egypt  itself,  as  thus  coming  to  our  times  modified  by  Grecian 

Senius,  "  The  writings  that  relate  these  fables  being  not 
elivered  as  inventions  of  these  writers,  but  as  things  before 
believed  and  received,  appear  like  a  soft  whisper  firom  the  tra* 
ditions  of  more  ancient  nations,  conveyed  thrgugh  the  flutes  of 
the  Greciana'' 

Meantime  there  are  no  monumental  records  of  those  far- 
distant  times — ^those  remote  ages  beyond  the  period  of  the 
Mosaic  record  when,  according  to  the  theory  to  which  the  Bible 
is  to  be  adjusted,  nations  played  their  parts-— of  those^portions 
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HfS  the  **  twenty  thousand  years'*  in  the  past  whidi  lie  back  of 
the  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation  of  man.  There  are  no  records 
on  papyrus,  parchment,  lead,  or  rock,  to  preserve  the  transac- 
tions of  those  marvellous  ages.  Tliere  are  no  poems  or  histoiies 
cranposed  then;  no  orations  delivered  then.  There  are  no 
,  remains  of  cities  or  towns.  There  are  no  tombstones,  no  sarco- 
phagi, no  TnvmiTnies  that  were  then  swathed  up,  and  kept  to 
excite  our  wonder,  or  to  give  us  information  in  these  latter 
day&  There  are  no  implements  of  war  or  peace  ;  no  battle- 
axes;  no  helmets  or  shields;  no  arrow-heads  of  flint;  no 
chisels  or  hammers  of  stone;  no  remains  of  aqueducts  or 
bridges;  no  towers  or  pyramids;  no  human  bories.  All,  if 
they  ever  existed,  have  been  swept  away.  The  ancient  mon- 
strosities of  the  earth,  in  the  forms  of  the  Plesiosaurian  and 
Ichthyosaurian  races,  have  been  preserved;  serpents,  croco- 
diles, alligators,  have  been  kept ;  the  footprints  of  enormons 
birds  now  unknown  to  man  have  been  found  as  they  were  made 
in  the  soft  sand,  and  then  solidified  into  stone  ;  shells  in 
abundance  have  been  preserved,  and  the  cabinets  of  the  learned 
world  are  full  of  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  generations,  by 
which,  in  far  distant  ages  and  times, 

*'  Air,  water,  earth, 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swam,  was  walked ;" 

but  not  one  genuine  bone  of  man-— prince  or  peasant ;  Afri- 
can, Indian,  Mongolian,  Caucasian ;  not  one  pure,  undisputed 
specimen  of  a  human  being  that  lived — ^that  laughed  or  cried — 
that  built  a  city  or  a  tent — that  married  a  wife — ^that  caught 
a  fish,  or  that  killed  a  deer — ^in  all  those  "  twenty  thousand 
years." 

Now,  what  we  are  required  to  believe,  in  this  readjustment 
of  Christianity,  is,  that  all  these  generations  of  human  beings, 
so  varied  and  so  numerous,  and  with  this  long  period  fer 
development  and  improvement,  lived  through  so  many  thou- 
sand years,  and  passed  away,  leaving  to  future  ages  no  record 
whatever  of  their  having  Uved,  unless  it  be  in  tiie  records  of 
India  or  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  that  they  built  no  cities^ 
the  foundations  or  remains  c^  which  can  be  discovered ;  that 
they  found  out  no  arts  by  which  their  memory  could  be  per- 
petuated ;  that  they  invented  no  methods  of  keeping  up  the 
knowledge  of  their  existence,  on  lead,  or  rocks,  or  parchment ; 
that  they  made  no  such  use  of  iron  or  the  precious  metals  as 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  their  having  lived  ;  that  they 
reared  no  monuments  that  have  survived  to  tell  who  they  were ; 
that,  after  an  existence  of  ''twenty  thousand  years,"  they 
passed  away,  leaving  the  world  in  the  rude  state  in  whidi, 
aooording  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  historical  records  on  which 
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the  world  has  hitherto  relied,  it  was  found  at  the  beginning  of 
aathentic  histoiy ;  and  that  all  the  arts  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge — of  war  or  peace — of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture— have  had  their  origin,  somehow,  since  the  period 
assigned  in  the  Mosaic  records  to  the  origin  of  mankind 
Crated  JudcmiB  Apella  ! 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  also  required  to  believe  that  the 
lowest  races — ^the  monsters  of  the  ancient  geological  world — 
the  Dinotherium,  the  Megatherium,  and  the  Pterodactyls — the 
monster,  '*  qualified  for  all  services  and  all  elements,"  that,  like 
Milton's  «  Fiend," 

**  O^er  bog  or  steep,  throngli  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies  " — 

that  enormous  and  shapeless  birds — tadpoles — oysters — cen- 
tipedes— ^have  somehow  contrived  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  having  lived,  and  appear  again  in  the  museums  of  science, 
so  preserved  that  their  forms  can  be  determined  \  that  their 
habits  can  be  described ;  that  the  age  when  they  appeared  can 
be  ascertained  ;  and  that  the  causes  why  they  disappeared  can 
be  stated  with  accuracy  ;  but  man — ^proud,  intelligent,  warlike, 
Godlike  man;  man,  that  subdues  the  world;  that  builds  cities; 
that  employs  metals  to  accomplish  his  purposes ;  that  has  con* 
trol  over  iron,  and  gold,  and  brass — ^in  all  those  twenty  thou- 
sand years  found  out  nothing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
being,  and  suffered  all  the  means  of  informing  future  ages  that 
he  lived  upon  the  earth  to  "slip  through  his  fingers,"  save 
what  a  few  old  priests  in  Egypt  sketched,  in  strange  and  mys- 
terious forms,  to  be  interpreted  by  two  very  respectable  Ger- 
mans, Lepsins  and  Bunsen,  in  the  ninteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Verily  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  credulity 
will  not  have  passed  away  from  the  earth  when  the  last  believer 
in  revelation  shall  have  died — when  the  last  man  that  supposed 
that  Moses  made  a  true  record  shall,  by  death,  have  escaped 
from  the  ridicule  of  the  "  scientific"  world. 

3.  The  third  point  which  it  is  demanded  shall  be  surren- 
dere<i,  in  order  to  the  readjustment  of  Christianity,  pertains  to 
the  origin  of  species.  What  that  demand  is,  we  have  stated 
abova 

There  are  no  opinions  more  absurd  than  many  which  have 
been  held  by  "  scientific"  men.  With  all  that  there  is  that  is 
bounded,  and  fixed,  and  accurate  in  true  science,  yet  a  collec- 
tion of  the  theories  advanced  and  the  opinions  held  by  men  of 
"  science^  in  different  periods  of  the  world,  would  have  much 
more  the  aspect  of  wild  romance  than  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  would  surpass  in  absurdity  the  wildest  legends  of  the 
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Talmui  Each  age  has  its  own  theories ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  general  progress  of  the  world  does  nothing  to  check 
and  restrain  men  in  the  suggestions  of  absurdities,  and  in  the 
fact  that  they  find  believers  in  the  age  in  which  they  are 
proposed.* 

The  theory  which  we  are  required  now  to  believe,  and  to 
which  the  Bible  is  to  be  adjusted,  is,  that  the  different  beings 
on  the  earth  had  no  original  prototype  that  could  properly  be 
regarded  as  the  head  of  existing  species ;  that  the  orders  of 
animated  beings  are  sepai-ated  by  no  fixed  and  impassable 
limits ;  that  any  one,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  melt 
away  in  its  peculiarity,  and  be  moulded  into  another;  that 
vegetables  may  become  mollusca,  and  mollusca  quadrupeds, 
fishes,  or  fowls,  men ;  that  there  was  no  original  centre  of  crea- 
tion for  each  of  the  orders  of  beings  now  on  the  earth,  but  that 
they  have  sprung  up  by  spontaneous  generation,  or  by  succes- 
sive acts  of  creation,  or  by  development,  at  various  convenient 
centres  on  the  earth  or  in  the  waters ;  that  all  the  varieties  of 
species  on  the  earth,  including  man,  are  the  results  of 
**  struggles"  carried  on  for  indefinite  ages,  in  which  countless 
millions  of  the  "  weaker"  have  become  extinct,  while  the 
"stronger"  have  survived,  to  engage  in  new  ** struggles"  for 
the  development  of  new  orders  of  species ;  and  that,  in  &ct, 
all  the  varieties  of  beings  on  the  earth  may,  by  a  more  pro- 
found analysis,  be  found  to  have  sprung  from  a  single 
"  monad,"  in  its  struggles  to  develop  itself,  and  to  originate 
new  forms  of  being.  This  is  the  latest  form  of  belief,  as  pre- 
sented, with  great  learning,  by  Dr  Darwin  "  On  the  Origin  of 
Species." 

This  view  appeals  to  man's  faitk  ;  we  will  not  now  say  to 
his  credulity.  It  presents,  however,  some  propositions  to 
be  believed  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  a  man  has  received 
them,  he  has  come  to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  faith.  Beyond  the 
exercise  of  the  faith  which  will  be  required  to  receive  this 
theory,  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  to  stagger  him  in  any 
doctrine  of  revealed  religion  ;  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  ;  or  in  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg.  For,  according 
to  this  theory,  elephants,  and  tadpoles,  and  men ;  Bacon, 
Newton,  Plato,  the  orang-ou-tang  and  the  ape  ;  the  lizard,  the 
scorpion,  the  oyster :  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  apple,  the  laurel, 
and  the  bramble  ;  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  the  mas- 
tiflf  snarling  over  his  bone  ;  the  hunter,  the  dog  with  which  he 
hunts,  and  the  animal  which  he  captures  and  kills  ;  the  angler, 
the  worm  with  which  he  baits  his  hook,  and  the  fish  which 

*  Nihil  tarn  absnrde  did  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philoflophorum. — 
CicerOf  Dc  Z>ivinaiione,  ii.  58. 
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lie  catches  and  devours  ;  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  **  House  that 
Jack  built,"  and  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt,  and  the  cat  that 
caught  the  rat,  and  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat,  and  the 
■cow  that  tossed  the  dog,  and  the  maiden  "  all  forlorn"  that 
milked  the  cow,  and  the  man  all  ''  tattered  aud  torn"  that 
•wooed  the  maiden,  and  the  priest  "all shaven  and  shorn"  that 
mairied  the  man — all  are  derived  from  the  same  origin ;  all 
•are  the  results  of  the  " strugglings"  of  the  "  strongest  in  the 
formation  of  "  species  ;"  all  have,  in  fact,  come  from  one  little 
*^  monad,"  in  its  "  struggles"  to  develop  itself. 

It  has  often  happened,  it  may  therefore  happen  again,  that 
in  the  warfare  which  science,  **  so  called,"  has  waged  against 
Christianity,  the  defenders  of  infidel  principles  have  become 
engaged  in  a  warfare  with  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  the  Bible 
Ls  concerned,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  may  be  safely  left  with 
them.  It  was,  not  long  since,  maintained,  and  it  is  still  main- 
tained in  many  quarters,  that  the  diversities  in  the  human  race 
are  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  that  all  can  have  been  de- 
scended from  one  pair,  and  that,  consequently,  the  account  of 
the  unity  of  the  race  in  the  Bible  must  be  false.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  held  that  there  have  been  different  "  centres"  of 
creation,  or  "  development,"  in  regard  to  the  laces  of  men  ; 
that  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
American  races  have  had  each  a  distinct  ancestryand  origin ;  and 
that  although  they  have,  in  many  respects,  the  character- 
istics which  distinguish  man  from  the  beast,  yet  that  they  are 
in  hct  separate,  and  can  be  called  a  race  only  as  having  cer- 
tain properties  in  common.  This  was  the  argument  of  Messrs 
Nott  and  Gliddon  ;  this  has  long  since  been  assumed  as  one  of 
the  settled  matters  of  science  by  the  Wedminster  Remeiv ;  and 
this  has  been  received  with  special  avidity  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  as  justifying  the  subordination  of  the  African  to  the 
Caucasian  race. 

It  is  now  maintained,  however,  by  Dr  Darwin,  and  this 
theory,  also,  is  endorsed  and  commended  by  the  Westmiiieter 
Review,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  diversities  in 
the  human  race  are  so  great  that  they  could  not  have  had  the 
same  origin,  or  that  the  different  races  or  "  species"  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  one  pair,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  the 
**  species"  on  earth,  all  the  diversities  of  existence,  have  been 
produced  by  the  "  stragglings"  of  the  strongest,  and  can  all  be 
traced  to  a  single  "  pair, '  or  even  to  a  "  monad,"  in  its  efforts 
to  develop  itself.  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  be- 
liever in  the  unity  of  the  numan  race,  as  stated  by  Moses, 
must  be  quite  safe  in  supposing  it  possible  that  the  Caucasian 
and  African  races  may  have  sprung  from  a  single  pair. 

In  the  mean  time,  until  these  "Doctors  shall  agree,"*  and 

VOL  XIL — ^NO.  XUII.  D 
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shall  infonn  us  ivhich  of  these  tfaeoories  is  tahe  believed,  ilmuEy^ 
be  prudent  for  the  world  to  act  as  if  the  Bible  ^gave  the  true 
aooount  of  the  matter ;  and  it  may  be  r^gacded  as  wise  to  act 
on  the  <ypision  generally  entertained  by  mankind,  that  intt^ 
origin  of  things  there.  VKia  a  diversity ;  that  the  different  de* 
partments  of  the  material,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  king- 
dom had  separate  and  fixed  boundaries,  now  ascertainable  by 
scienpe ;  and  that  Lavoisier,  and  LinnsBUS,  and  Buffon,  hove 
been  endeavouring  to  develop  laws  actually  existing  and  ope- 
rative in  the  different  departments  of  the  works  of  nature.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  the  eoBcu^  boundaries  between 
the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms,  but  there 
g/re  such  boundaries ;  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange 
and  define  the  different  genera,  orders,  and  classes  in  any  one 
of  those  kingdoms,  and  that  the  work  is  not  yet  done,  but  it 
has  been  commenced,  as  every  well-arranged  museum  will  shew. 
But,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  shew  exactly  where  one  depart- 
ment ends  and  another  begins  ;  where  the  laws  of  chemistiy 
cease,  and  the  laws  of  vegetable  life  begin  ;  where  the  laws  of 
vegetable  life  cease,  and  the  laws  of  animal  life  begin ;  where 
the  kingdom  of  instinct  ends,  and  the  functions  of  rationid  life 
begin,  yet  there  is  such  a  limit ;  and  God,  not  nature,  has  so 
determined  the  boundary  that  it  cannot  be  passed.  In  the 
world  of  matter,  there  are  sixty  or  more  original  elements  made 
known  to  us  by  chemistry,  where  the  boundaries  between  those 
elements  are  so  fixed  that  they  cannot  be  passed  ;  where  the 
one  cannot  be  transmuted  into  another ;  where,  howeverit  may 
unite  in  combination  with  others,  it  remains  the  sama  The 
oxygen  does  not  become  hydrogen,  nor  the  hydrogen  nitrogen, 
nor  the  nitrogen  carbon  ;  lead  does  not  become  iron,  nor  iron 
tin,  silver,  or  gold  ;  gold  does  not  become  platinum,  nor  jda- 
tinum  potassium,  nor  potassium  sodium,  nor  sodium  barium  or 
strontium.  However  these,  any  or  all  of  them,  may  be  com- 
bined, in  the  ocean  or  the  atmosphere — ^in  the  violet^  the  oak,, 
the  oyster,  the  panther,  or  in  man — ^they  are  oxygen,  hydrogen^ 
nitrogen,  carbon,  lead,  iron,  tin,  silver,  gold,  platiniun,  potas- 
ahaun,  sodium,  barium,  strontium  still ;  and  when  any  of  them. 
«se  combined  with  Ufe,  and  the  life  which  has  detacned  tfaem 
£rom  their  original  chemical  combinations,  and  imited  them  in 
a  new  form,  ceases,  they  return  unchanged  into  their  original 
fioffms.  A  bramble  may  be  cultivated,  but  it  will  never  be- 
oome  a  rose  ;  and  the  sensitive  plant,  though  it  shrinks,  as  if 
irith  virgin  modesty  and  purity,  from  Hie  most  delicate  toudi, 
is  not  a  nerve,  nor  can  it  be  converted  into  a  nerve.  The 
^'philosopher's  stone" has  not  been  discovered,  nor  wiUit  be.;, 
but  gold  will  remain  gold,  and  the  baser  metals  will  remain 
baser  metals  forever,  after  all  the  labours  of  the  iddiemistsand 
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the  cfaemiBts.  We  think,  iJierefore,  <hat  "  the  way  is  not  yet 
prepared'  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Bible  to  the  idea  that  there 
have  been  different  **  centres'*  for  the  creation  of  man ;  or  that 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race  bave  had  a  different  origin  ;  or 
that  all  the  diversities  of  **  species"  on  the  earth  are  but  the 
results  of  the  **  struggles"  of  the  ''strongest" — of  the  crossings 
and  recrossings  of  a  few  original  pairs  made  millions  of  ages 
ago,  or  of  the  thjpoes  of  parturition  of  a  solitaiy  "monad"  in 
the  inconceivably  remote  part. 

4.  The  fourth  point  on  whidh,  as  we  have  seen,  Christianity 
is  to  be  readjusted,  is  propbecy.  What  concession  is  demanded 
on  this  point,  or  what  view  is  to  be  taken  of  prophecy,  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  period  of  the  wond,  we  have  stated 
above.  The  so-called  prophecies  are  to  be  regarded  as  old  ori- 
BntsX  poems,  full  of  ''symbolism,"  and  happy,  in  some  instances, 
like  Viigil's  PoUio,  or  like  dreams,  by  coincidences ;  or,  as  hav- 
ing been  written  i^er  the  events,  and  ingeniously  composed  in 
the  goigeous  style  of  eastern  imagery,  to  describe  those  events 
as  if  they  were  yet  to  occur  ;  or,  when  these  solutions  fail,  the 
aid  of  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance  is  to  be  called  in,  and  this 
unknown  and  mysterious  power  is  to  furnish  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  is  not  to  vindicate  prophecy  that  we  now  write,  nor  to 
refer  to  specific  prophecies  with  reference  to  their  fulfilment. 
That  is  a  task  far  b^ond  what  could  be  accomplished  in  an 
article  like  this,  and  the  consideration  of  this  subject  m\ist  be 
looked  for  in  the  volumes  that  have  been  professedly  devoted 
to  the  vindication  and  elucidation  of  the  prophecies.  Our  re* 
marks  nrast  be  confined  to  the  solution  thus  proposed  of  a  great 
nd  momentous  subject. 

(a)  That  Qodcan  so  enlighten,  influence,  or  control  a  buman 
mind  that  the  future  may  be  perceived  and  recorded,  no  one 
can  doubt.  As  all  this  knowledge  must  be  with  Him,  and 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  he  could  in  some  way, 
by  visions,  or  signs,  or  dreams,  or  words,  communicate  it  to 
mankind.  To  deny  this,  men  must  deny  eveiytfaing  that  pro* 
periy  pertains  to  the  idea  of  Ood, 

(6)  That  God  could  not  have  endowed  nran — all  men — ^wrfli 
Ae  power  of  foreseeing  the  future,  as  well  as  of  remembering 
the  past,  no  one  can  demonstrate.  In  the  nature  of  mind 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  its  power  Bhould  ^ 
limited  to  the  range  ofthejMW^,  and  not  embrace  also  the^fure. 
It  is  tradoubtedly  a  characteristic  of  the  divine  mind,  that,  so 
€ar  as  the  idea  of  past  and  to  come  can  be  applied  to  God,  the 
one  is  as  equally  before  him  as  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
mind,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  that  necessarily  confines  its 
poweiB  to -tile  psist ;  and  as  God  made  man  in  his  own  ''image" 
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in  one  respect,  so  he  could,  if  he  had  so  willed,  have  made  him 
in  his  own  "  image"  in  the  other  respect  also.  *  If  it  were  neces- 
sary, it  could  be  shewn  that  the  fact  that  he  has  not  done  so 
is  an  arrangement  of  pure  benevolence.  On  the  one  hand, 
most  valuable  objects,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say,  are  accom- 
plished in  respect  to  the  comfort  of  man,  and  to  the  progress 
of  the  world,  by  the  power  of  treasuring  up  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  individuals,  the  inventions  of  past  times,  and  the 
lessons  of  history ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  to 
discovery  and  invention  would  be  paralysed,  and  individuals 
would  be  filled  with  sadness  and  sorrow,  if  the  future  could  be 
seen  as  the  past  can  be  remembered.  For  the  good  of  the 
world,  therefore,  and  for  the  happiness  of  individuals,  the  occa- 
sions must  be  few  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  make  known 
to  men  what  so  perfectly  lies  in  the  divine  mind,  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  to  come. 

(c)  There  is  a  limit,  therefore,  affixed  to  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  in  this  direction,  and  that  limit  is  soon  reached. 
Burke,  indeed,  in  his  work  on  a  "  Regicide  Peace,"  indicated, 
with  remarkable  sagacity,  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and,  in  our  own  times,  Mons.  Gasparin 
has  anticipated,  with  almost  prophetic  sagacity,  in  his  **  Up- 
rising of  a  Great  People,"  what  would  occur  in  our  country ; 
but  there  Ls,  and  must  be,  in  each  and  every  such  case,  a  limit 
in  regard  to  dates  and  names  and  details.  In  like  manner,  the 
politician,  from  his  knowledge  of  men  and  parties,  may  often 
predict,  with  great  moral  certainty,  what  will  bo  the  result  of 
an  election ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  the  limits  of  the  human 
powers  in  this  respect,  we  must  take  into  account  the  failures 
m  such  anticipations,  as  well  as  the  fulfilments ;  the  new  com- 
binations which  may  be  formed,  or  the  results  which  must  de- 
pend on  the  human  vnll,  whose  acting  no  man  can  anticipate. 
On  a  similar  principle  it  is  that  a  merchant  may  evince  so 
much  natural  sagacity ;  may  have  such  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  trade ;  may  calculate  on  what  may  occur  so  much  in  advance 
of  what  others  may  be  able  to  anticipate — that  he  may  shape 
his  own  course  as  if  he  saw  what  would  happen.  But  none  of 
these  things  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptiu-es.  They  are  not  mere  matters  of  coincidence,  like 
dreams  ;  they  are  not  bare  general  statements,  for  they  enter 
into  detail  in  regard  to  times,  and  persons,  and  places ;  they 
are  not  cases  where  one  prediction  is  fulfilled,  and  where  many 
fail — as,  for  example,  in  the  struggle  in  regard  to  "  the  origin 
of  species,"  as  described  by  Dr  Darwin,  there  may  be  a  hundred 
£ulures  before  there  is  one  new  form  of  a  vegetable  or  animal 
thrown  off  that  is  strong  enough  not  to  perish  ;  they  are  not 
the  statements  of  one  man  or  one  age,  in  reference  to  a  pos- 
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sible  event ;  they  are  the  statements  of  many  men  of  difiFerent 
i^es,  one  stating  one  circumstance  and  another  another,  yet  all 
relating  to  the  one  future  event,  and  all  to  be  combined  and 
anangeid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  prophetic  view — for  the 
prophetic  view  of  a  future  evemJt  ia  what  it  is  stated  to  be  by  all 
the  prophets,  as  the  narrative  of  a  Scripture  event  is  what  it 
is  staled  to  be  by  all  tlie  sacred  writers.  Thus,  in  the  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  Messiah,  it  is  not  a  single  statement 
made  by  Moses,  or  Jacob,  07*  David,  or  Balaam,  or  Isaiah,  or 
Daniel,  or  Malachi ;  it  is  the  result  of  all  the  statements  made 
by  these,  and  by  the  other  prophets — statements  scattered  at 
intervals  through  many  ages.  These,  when  combined,  consti- 
tute the  prophetic  view  in  regard  to  the  Messiah.  In  asking 
whether  these  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled ;  .whether  these 
varied  circumstances  of  time  and  place  and  character — of  the 
Messiah's  mode  of  teaching,  his  manner  of  life,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  have  been  found  actually  in  one  person, 
we  look  at  the  improbability,  the  absolute  impossibility,  that 
all  these  should  be  the  result  of  mere  coiTicidence,  or  that  there 
could  have  been  any  conepira/^y  to  impose  in  this  manner  upon 
the  world.  We  ask  whether  it  coitia  have  happened  that,  in 
an  age  lying  far  back  in  the  past,  one  man  should  have  thrown 
out  a  most  obscure  hint  in  regard  to  a  future  deliverer,  and 
then  in  another  age  another  pretended  prophet  should  have 
improved  upon  the  hint  by  suggesting  a  new  circumstance 
and  then  another  and  another  should  have  added  a  suggestion 
in  itself  equally  obscure,  until,  in  a  far  distant  future,  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  should  have  become  so  complete  that  a  cunning 
impostor  could  embody  them  all,  and  carry  them  out  in  his  own 
life,  in  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  mankind.  Cuvier,  indeed, 
was  able  to  "reconstruct''  an  animal  of  an  extinct  race  ;  that 
is,  from  a  single  bone,  or  from  a  few  fossil  remains  found  in 
certain  localities,  he  could  throw  the  mind  back,  perhaps  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  years,  and  tell  when  the  animal  lived, 
what  was  its  form,  and  what  were  its  habits  :  but  is  that  the 
way  in  which  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Laocoon,  and  the 
Dying  Gladiator  have  been  formed  ?  Was  it  true  that,  in  far 
distant  times,  remote  from  each  other,  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  any  general  purpose  to  forra  an  Apollo,  or  such  a  group  of 
statuary  as  the  Laocoon,  or  such  a  figure  as  the  Dying  Gladia- 
tor, one  artist  gave  a  hint  about  an  arm,  and  another  about 
afoot,  and  another  about  an  eye,  and  another  about  the  posi- 
tion, until  the  whole  figure  could  be  combined  by  the  future 
sculptor?  Is  it  true  that,  in  regard  to  the  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
and  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  they  are  the  results 
of  the  imaginings  of  numerous  artists,  scattered  through  many 
ages,  with  no  general  conception  of  the  design,  and  with  no 
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knowledge  of  the  intention  of  each  other ;  that  one  andeait 
artist  has  given  a  hint  in  regard  to  such  future  paintings,  and 
another  another,  in  almost  endless  variety,  until,  long  after  all 
wefe  dead,  some  cunning  artist,  Baphael  or  Michael  Angelo^ 
gathered  all  these  hints  together,  and  combined  them  in  the 
splendid,  woidks  of  art  that  now  adorn  the  Yatican  ?  Not  thus 
were  those  inmiortal  works  made ;  not  thus  could  they  have 
been  made :  and  yet  we  are  asked,  by  those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  the  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  to  believe 
what  would  be  much  mece  improbable  than  this  ;  not  a  predic- 
tion respecting  a  piece  of  statuary,  or  a  painting,  but  respect- 
ing a  living  man — a  messeng^  sent  from  God ;  one  who  had 
an  individuality,  a  wfll,  a  character,  an  origin,  a  rank,  such  as 
no  other  one  has  ever  had  who  has  appeased  among  mortal 
men. 

In  rderence  to  the  Scripture  prophecies,  and  the  proposed 
mode  of  adjusting  the  faith  of  the  world  in  regard  to  them,  we 
have  two  things  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said. 

One  is,,  that  the  principles  advocated  by  the  *'  Essayists,"  by 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  by  the  German  Bationalists  gene- 
rally, would  destroy  all  faith  in  ancient  records,  and  reduce 
nearly  all  the  ancient  literature  in  the  world  to  fable  and  myth. 
The  world  has  not  foigotten  the  literary  scepticism  first  applied 
by  Wolf  to  the  works  of  Homer,  and  the  fact  that  among  those 
of  that  school  it  is  still  a  question  whether  any  such  man  as 
Homer  ever  lived.  The  same  principles  of  literary  scepticism 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  ancient  classics,  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  to  the  Hdbrew  sacred  literature,  and  with  no  more 
reason  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  genuineness  of 
the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  as  firmly  established  as 
the  genuineness  of  any  other  ancient  writings,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  criticism  which  would  destroy  confidence  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  works  ascribed  to  Moses,  to  Isaiah,  to  Daniel,  would 
annihilate  all  confidence  in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Sallust^ 
Livy,  or  Tacitus.  No  literary  facts  are  better  establi^d  than 
that  Moses,  Isaiah — alike  in  his  earlier  prophecies  and  in  his 
later  prophecies  (chans.  40-66) — Daniel,  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi, 
wrote  long  before  the  events  occurred  to  which  their  predic- 
tions are  api^cablOy  and  the  principle  which  would  calf  these 
in  question  would  introduce  universal  literary  scepticism. 

The  other  remark  which  we  have  to  offer  on  tne  subject  of 
the  prophecies  is,  that  either  their  inspiration  must  be  admitted, 
or  the  facts  of  the  case  must  be  explained  by  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance.  We  have  seen  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  ad- 
mitted the  reality  of  this  pretended  power,  and  applied  it  to 
the  explanation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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to  ibis  lie  mm  dthren  by  the  Becessity  of  the  case.  He  was 
not  ptefMured  altogether  to  abandon  £Etitb  in  the  writings  of  the 
prqHiets,  or  to  inaiiitain  that  they  were  foigeiies  of  a  later 
date,  and  h^ace  he  was  compellea  to  adopt  some  theoiy  by 
wfai€^  the  appar»it  f ulfihnent  of  the  prophecies  conld  be  ac- 
counted £E>r.  It  was  clear  that  revealed  predictions  were  be- 
yond the  limits  of  natural  sagacity ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  adi^t  the  solution  suggested  by  Vice-Principal  Williams 
Q'  Essays  and  Beviews,^  p.  79^  Am.  Ed),  when  he  says  of  his 
belief  in  clairvoyance^  ''One  would  wish  he  might  have  intended 
only  the  power  of  seeing  the  ideal  in  the  actual^  or  of  tracing 
the  divine  government  in  the  movements  of  men."  Whatev^ 
that  may  mean,  he  was  not  willing  to  be  a  univecsal  soeptic, 
and  hence  he  adopted  the  theecy  of  mesmerism  and  ckirvoy* 
ance  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  Now,  we  maintain  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  theories  w/ust  be  adopted  by  those  who 
would  readjust  Christiainity  on  the  prindples  of  the  authors  of 
the  "  Essays  and  Beviews.''  Either  cdl  fiuth  in  ancient  records 
must  be  destroyed,  or  some  such  solution  as  that  of  clairvoy- 
ance or  mesmerism  must  be  resorted  to,  for  the  predictioBS  m 
the  prophets  are  clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  any  natural 
sagacity  possessed  by^man. 

5.  The  fifth  point  <m  whidi  it  is  proposed  to  readjust  Chris- 
tianity relates  to  miracles.  What  tne  demand  on  this  point  is, 
we  have  stated  abova  The  fundamental  idea  in  the  posxtiea 
taken  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,''  by  Beak- 
sen,  by  the  Westminster  Review,  and  by  the  rejecters  of  mira- 
cles in  general,  is  derived  from  the  supposed  fixedness,  stability, 
and  unchangeableness  of  the  physicsd  laws  by  which  the  uni- 
verse is  controlled,  as  established  by  science.  It  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  position  assumed  by  Mr  Hume,  and  to 
whose  reasoning  on  the  subject  no  substantial  addition  has  be^i 
made  by  the  labours  of  subsequent  writers :  *'  A  miracle  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable 
experience  has  established  these  laws,  the  -prool  of  a  miracle, 
£:Y>m  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument 
ftom  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined.*  Of  this  it  is  well 
remarked  by  Prof  Hansel  (Aids  to  Faith,  p.  21),  that "  the 
argument,  as  thus  stated,  was  just  as  strong  or  ^ust  as  weak  at 
the  day  when  it  was  written  as  at  the  present  time  ;  it  has  re- 
ceived no  additional  strength  from  the  progress  of  science 
during  the  interval;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  evidence 
of '  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience,'  if  such  existed  at  toy 
time,  is  capable  of  being  made  stronger."  All  that  could  l>e 
said  in  addition  would  b^  that,  since  Uie  days  of  Hume,  science' 

*  Philoaophical  Works,  70I.  it.  p.  1S8. 
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has  lent  its  aid  in  establishing  the  unalterable  nature  of  tho8<7 
laws  ;  in  extending  them  into  regions  and  worlds  at  his  time- 
unknown  ;  in  reducing  under  fixed  laws  phenomena  which  in  his 
time  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  strict  observation  ;  \ik 
diminishing,  as  science  has  advanced,  the  number  of  marvels. 
Thus  the  mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  dispelled  by  the 
science  of  the  fifteenth  century  (sec  Brewster's  "  Natural  Ma- 
gic") ;  and  thus  from  the  experience  of  the  past  it  may  be- 
presumed  that  much  still  that  has  the  appearance  of  the  mar- 
vellous may,  by  a  more  profound  analysis,  and  by  more  accurate 
and  extended  observation,  be  reduced  to  the  operation  of  strict 
and  accurate  law. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  any  general  examination 
of  this  subject,  or  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  well  said  by 
Campbell,  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  by  Prof.  Mansel,  and  others, 
in  reply  to  this  argument.  We  shall  merely  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  question  whether  it  is  an  a^scertained  fact  that 
the  world  progresses  under  the  operation  of  fixed  and  uniform 
laws. 

The  essential  idea  of  a  miracle  is,  that  Ood  interposes,  on 
fit  occasions,  to  accomplish  anything  hy  his  own  direct  pmver, 
without  reference  to  the  "  laws  of  nature,"  or  to  his  oniinary 
mode  of  securing  results.  The  real  question  at  issue  is,  whether 
God,  in  ordaining  the  "  laws  of  nature,"  has  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  interposing  by  direct  acts  of  his  power  in  accom- 
plishing his  purposes,  or  whether  the  world  advances  solely  by 
the  operation  of  those  laws ;  that  is,  whether  there  are  any 
events  in  the  progress  of  things  which  can  be  traced  only  ta 
direct  divine  interposition. 

(a)  The  first  point  here  would  be,  of  course,  the  question 
whether  any  such  certain  and  fixed  stability  of  ''  the  laws  of 
nature"  has  been  ascertained.  When  it  is  said  that  this  has 
been  ascertained  by  "  experience,"  if  the  word  has  any  meaning, 
it  must  refer  to  experience  that  embraces  the  whole  subject ; 
that  is,  in  relation  to  all  the  events  to  which  the  question  of 
such  uniformity  would  be  applicable.  But  it  is  clear  that 
among  men  there  has  been  no  such  experienca  There  have- 
been,  and  are,  many  events  that  lie  quite  beyond  any  such 
range  of  observation  hitherto  made ;  there  are,  undeniably, 
many  things  which  have  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to  any  known 
laws,  and  it  is  yet  an  open  question  whether  they  can  be;  that 
is,  whether  the  powers  of  men  are  adequate  to  the  inquiiy,  and 
whether,  if  they  are  thus  adequate,  the  events  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  regular  and  fixed  laws.  In 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  world  there  were  many  things  that 
passed  under  the  name  of  "  miracles"  and  wonders^-phenomena. 
which  there  were  then  no  ways  of  accounting  for — ^whose  causes 
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are  now  familiar  to  us,  for  in  the  ruder  ages  of  tlie  world  they 
seemed  to  lie  wholly  in  the  regions  of  tlie  mai-vellous  and  the 
miraculoua  As  science  advances,  the  circle  of  those  marvellous 
works  is  contracted,  and  a  large  part  of  those  wonders  are  re- 
duced to  the  dominion  of  known  laws.  It  is  but  recently  that 
the  whole  subject  of  electricity  was  in  this  condition  as  viewed 
by  the  human  mind ;  it  is  but  recently  that  the  phenomena 
connected  with  it  have  been  reduced  to  the  control  of  law.  The 
laboratory  of  a  chemist  now  exhibits  many  a  phenomenon, 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  been  classed  among  the 
marveUous,  now  reduc^  to  the  regular  operation  of  law  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  may  be  yet  in  nature  many  a 
secret  power  that  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
observation,  or  been  brought  under  the  general  word  "  exjyerin 
ence,**  It  cannot  be'regarded  as  improbable  that  many  of  these 
things  wiU  thus  be  carefully  observed,  arranged,  and  classified^ 
and  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  under  the  control  of  fixed  and 
unchanging  laws;  but  the  world  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  "  experience"  of  mankind  ex- 
tends to  all  these  things.  Still  less  was  it  proper  to  assert  this 
in  the  time  of  Mr  Hume. 

(b)  The  next  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  there  is  an  utter 
improbability,  amounting  now  to  absolute  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  science  ever  will  make  such  advances  as  to  bring 
within  the  range  of  natural  and  fixed  laws  the  things  alleged 
to  have  been  performed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles.  Thero 
have  been  no  forces  developed  in  nature ;  there  have  been  no 
discoveries  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  there  have  been 
no  occult  powers  laid  open  by  well  ascertained  principles  of 
science,  by  mesmerism,  or  by  any  kindred  power,  that  will 
produce  what  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth— the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind,, 
the  restoration  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  or  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  by  a  word.  This  thought,  which  seems  to  us  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  its  bearing  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  better  ex- 
press than  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Mansel : — 

"  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  advance  of  physical  science  tends  to 
strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  our  conviction  of  the  suj^ernatu- 
ral  character  of  the  Christian  miracles.  In  whatever  proportion  our 
knowledge  of  physical  causation  is  limited,  and  the  number  of  un- 
known agents  comparatively  large,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the 
probability  that  some  of  the  unknown  causes,  acting  in  some  un- 
known manner,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  alleged  marvels.  But 
this  probability  diminishes  when  each  newly-discovered  agent,  as 
its  properties  become  known,  is  shewn  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  supposed  eflfects,  and  as  the  residue  of  unknown 
causes  which  might  produce  them,  becomes  smaller  and  smaller^ 
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We  are  told,  indeed,  that '  the  inevitable  progreaa  o£  seaeaich  miut, 
^tbin  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  unravel  all  that  seema  most  mar- 
vellous ; '  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  relevancy  of  this 
remark  to  the  present  case,  until  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  advance 
•of  science  has  in  some  degree  enabled  men  to  perform  the  miracles 
performed  by  Christ  When  the  inevitable  projajress  of  research 
shall  have  enabled  men  of  modem  times  to  give  sight  to  the  blind 
with  a  touchy  to  still  tempests  with  a  word,  to  raise  the  dead  to  life, 
to  die  themselves,  and  to  rise  again,  we  may  allow  that  the  same 
^canses  might  possibly  have  been  called  into  operation  two  thousand 
yeasB  earUei^  by  some  great  man  in  advance  of  his  age.  Bat  until 
this  is  done,  the  unravelling  of  the  marvellous  in  other  phenom^fta 
•only  serves  to  leave  these  mighty  works  in  tbeir  solitary  gnmdsnry 
as  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God,  unapproached  and  unappioachaUo 
by  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  power  of  man. 

''  In  proportion  as  the  science  of  to-day  surpaasea  that  of  fomier 
generations,  so  is  the  improbability,  that  any  nuw  could  have  done 
in  past  times,  by  natural  means,  works  which  no  skill  of  the  present 
-age  is  able  to  imitate.  The  two  classes  of  phenomena  rest  in  fact  on 
exactly  opposite  foundations.  In  order  that  natural  occurrencee, 
taking  place  without  human  agency,  may  wear  the  appearance  of 
prodigies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  pro- 
duction should  be  unhwum  ;  and  every  advance  of  science  from  the 
unknown  to  the  known  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  such  prodigies 
4>y  referring  them  to  natural  causes,  and  inereffses  the  probability  of 
a  similar  explanation  of  the  remainder.  But  on  the  other  band,  in 
Older  that  a  man  may  perform  marvellous  acts  by  natural  means,  it 
is  neceesary  that  the  caoae  and  manner  of  their  production  should 
be  known  by  the  performer;  and  in  this  case  every  fresh  advance  of 
.science  from  the  unknown  to  the  known  ditmnishea  the  probahiltty 
that  what  is  unknown  now  could  have  been  known  in  a  former  age." 
— ^Aids  to  Faith,  pp.  21,  22,  23. 

This  thought  is  also  admirably  illustrated  in  the  "  Replies 
to  Essays  and  Beviews/'  in  the  article  on  miracles,  in  answer 
to  the  article  of  Baden  Powell,  *'  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Heurtley.  We  have  not 
space  to  give  an  abridgment  of  this  article,  or  even  to  make 
an  extract  from  it,  but  we  commend  the  whole  of  it  as  worthy 
of  profound  attention.     (Replies,  &c.,  pp.  125-176). 

(c)  The  next  remark  which  we  make  is,  as  a  sequence  from 
what  has  been  just  said,  that  the  effect  of  true  progress  in 
science  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Scriptm-e,  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  hypothesis  which  refers  them  to  ''  unknown"  natural 
causes  is  utterly  baseless,  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  if  the 
events  occurred  they  were  real  miracles.  The  only  possible 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are, 
that  they  were  not  performed  at  all ;  or  that  they  were  per- 
formed, as  those  who  wrought  them  declare,  in  virtue  of  a 
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sapematoral  povec,  .and  id  attestation  of  their  own  divine 
misBion  \  or  thiat  they  '*  are  distorted  statements  of  events  re- 
ducible to  known  natural  causes."  This  latter  was  the  solution 
suggested  by  Pauhis,  who  proposed  to  explain  them  on 
''naturalistic''  principles.  This  theory  has  been  abandoned 
even  in  Germany^  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived  there  again.  There  remains,  therefore,  for  mankind, 
only  the  "  choice  between  a  deeper  faith  and  a  bolder  imbelief 
(Mansel),.  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  Idie  wodd  \&  advancing* 
It  can  never  rest  on  the  intermediate  theory  proposed  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews/'  and  whatever  may  be 
the  result  in  regard  to  the  general  faith  of  mankind  on  the 
subject,  it  is  plain  that  the  principles  of  true  science  will  not 
allow  the  human  mind  to  rest  there.  The  miracles  as  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament  are  put  for  ever  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  explained  by  natural  causes,  or  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  they  occurred,  they  were  direct 
interventions  of  divine  power.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
approximation  in  the  progress  of  science  towards  any  *'  laws'' 
by  which  the  eyes  of  the  blind  can  be  opened  and  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  unstopped,  and  by  which  the  dead  can  be  raised,  by 
a  word. 

(d)  Our  next  remark,  therefore,  is,  that,  as  bearing  in  aa 
important  manner  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  very  comnu>n  that  the  ''  laws  of  nature,''  so  fixed  and 
determined,  are  set  aside,  or  are  "  vMated''  by  the  action  of 
other  ''  laws  of  nature,"  or  are  held  absolutely  in  check  as  long 
as  those  other  laws  pxevaiL  When  the  lightning  strikes  & 
tree  "  it  puts  an  end  to  all  the  orderly  development  of  vege- 
tation,'' and  seems  to  be  a  bare  conflict  of  "  force  with  law." 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  lightning  follows  a  law  of  its  own« 
and  that  law  seems  to  conflict  with  law,  and  that  there  are 
nxeteorologic  laws  to  which  both  the  lightning  and  the  vegeta- 
tion are  subject — (Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,  p.  342.)  The 
same  thing  is  true  when  the  wind  raises  up  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  piles  them  in  moimtainff,  or  when  the  vapour  is  up^ 
b<»ne  and  carried  by  the  clouds  over  valleys  and  hills,  or  when 
the  dust  of  the  earth  is  raised  up  by  the  whirlwind — ^in  each 
case  suspending  or  "  violating"  for  the  time  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation— ^the  most  universal  law  in  nature.  The  result  is  per- 
haps still  more  manifested  in  the  principle  of  life — ^that 
mysterious  and  unknown  principle  which  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  suspending  or  ''  violating"  during  its  continuance  all 
the  physical  laws  of  nature.  By  that  principle,  the  chemical 
elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  lofty  oak  are 
detached  from  their  natural  connections ;  the  chemical  laws 
which  united  them  before  are  suspended ;  they  enter  into  new 
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combinations,  constituting  now  the  component  parts  of  a  tree 
— ^the  organic  structure,  the  fibre,  the  bark,  the  branch,  the 
leaf,  the  fruit,  and  they  are  held  there  by  all  the  power  needful 
to  lift  up  the  enormous  mass  from  the  earth,  and  to  keep  it 
stedfast  against  the  influence  of  tempests  and  storms  for 
generations,  until  the  principle  of  life  is  extinct,  and  then, 
and  not  before,  the  chemical  laws  resume  their  power,  and  the 
old  oak  returns  to  gases  and  earths  under  the  operation  of 
those  chemical  laws.  The  same  thing  is  still  more  strikingly- 
manifest  in  the  animal  structure,  under  the  principle  of  life. 
The  elements  that  make  up  the  human  body — carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  sodium, 
potassium,  magnesium — are  all  detached  from  their  natural 
chemical  connections  in  the  air,  the  earth,  the  waters,  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  the  mineral  world,  and  are  formed  into 
an  entirely  i\ew  combination  of  bone,  sinew,  nerves,  muscle, 
with  a  definite  size  and  shape,  until  life  decays,  and  then  the 
natural  chemical  laws  resume  their  functions,  and  the  human 
frame  is  resolved  into  its  natural  elements.  The  chemical  laws 
begin  <U  once  to  react  as  soon  as  life  departs,  and  those  laws 
act  until  every  particle  that  composed  the  human  frame  enters 
under  chemical  laws  into  natural  inorganic  combinations,  or 
under  some  new  principle  of  life,  vegetable  or  animal,  the 
process  is  arrested  midway,  and  new  forms  of  life  appear.  All 
over  the  earth,  therefore,  on  the  land,  in  the  water,  in  the 
air,  nothing  is  more  common  than  that  what  are  called  the 
*'  fixed  and  uniform  laws  of  nature,''  those  laws  which  Mr 
Hume  informs  us  "  a  firm  and  unalterable  eocperience  has 
established"  are  in  fact  suspended,  "  violated/*  held  in  check, 
by  this  principle  of  Ufa  That  a  higher  power  than  life  may 
not  suspend  them  ;  that  even  the  principles  which  reflate 
life  itself  may  not  be  suspended,  has  not  been  established  by  a 
**  firm  and  unalterable  experience." 

(e)  Our  next  remark  is,  that  in  order  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  element  of  the  will,  and  the  power  consequent  on  that, 
in  reference  to  the  "  laws  of  nature."  However  fixed  and 
settled  those  laws  may  be,  the  power  of  the  will  in  man  is  con- 
stantly operating  to  suspend  or  interrupt  them  ;  that  is,  is 
constantly  producing  em)cts  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to 
regular  and  fixed  laws,  and  which  never  would  be  produced  by 
those  laws.  In  other  words,  the  e£fects  in  the  case  are  not 
produced  by  laws  of  nature,  but  the  laws  of  matter  are,  for 
the  time,  as  really  disturbed  as  in  the  case  of  a  miracle,  and 
only  fail  of  striking  us  as  being  as  remarkable  and  perplex- 
ing, because  they  are  matters  of  constant  occurrence.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  the  ^vill  is  itself  subject  to'  fixed  laws, 
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and  that,  after  all,  the  effects  are  produced  by  regular  aud 
fixed  laws ;  but,  whatever  may  be  true  of  that  in  reference 
to  the  huTtuin  will,  it  is  no  more  true  than  in  reference  to 
the  divine  will,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  one  case  is,  as  to  this 
point,  the  same  as  in  the  other.  In  either  case  it  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  power,  apart  from  the  power  of  force 
in  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  which  are  regarded  as  so  settled 
and  fixed — *'  the  work  of  an  agent  wholly  independent  of  those 
laws,  and  who,  therefore,  neither  obeys  nor  disobeys  them." 
For  the  time  being,  and  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned, 
the  new  agent  or  the  new  power  sets  aside  or  suspends  the 
operation  of  those  laws,  and  the  result  in  the  case  is  to  be 
traced  to  this  new  and  independent  power.  Whether  God 
has  reserved  to  himself  this  power  and  right  to  interfere  with 
Uie  r^[ular  laws  of  matter,  as  he  has  actually  conferred  it  on 
man,  is  simply  a  question  as  to  a  fact^  and  not  at  all  as  to 
the  podsihihty  of  the  thing. 

When  a  man  by  the  exertion  of  his  will  raises  his  arm, 
or  walks,  or  lifts  a  weight  from  the  earth,  he  so  far,  in  each 
case,  duspenda  or  overcomeSy  for  the  time,  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation as  to  produce  an  effect  which  is  not  to  bo  traced  to 
that  law,  but  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  a  power 
above  and  regardless  of  it — ^the  power  of  the  will;  and  in 
estimating  the  "  experience"  of  the  world  on  the  subject  in 
reference  to  Mr  Hume's  argument,  we  are  to  take  that  fact 
into  the  account  as  a  part  of  the  "  experience"  of  mankind — 
a  matter  of  ''  experience"  quite  as  common  as  that  pertaining 
to  the  **  firm  and  unalterable  exjperience  which  has  established 
those  laws."  When  a  man  of  his  own  free  will  throws  a  stone 
into  the  air,  ''  the  motion  of  the  stone,  as  soon  as  it  has  left 
his  hand,  is  determined  by  a  combination  of  purely  natural 
laws— partly  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  partly  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  partly  by  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  force  by  which  it  was  thrown."  But  by  what  law  came  it 
to  be  thrown  at  all  ?  By  what  law  of  nature  fixed,  "  by  an 
unalterable  experience,"  did  it  happen  that  it  left  its  quiet  bed 
on  the  earth ;  that  the  principle  of  inertia  was  overcome ;  that 
the  law  of  gravitation  which  held  it  there  was  for  the  time  in- 
terrupted, and  that  it  comTnen^ced  its  course  through  the  air  ? 
Neither  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  itself,  nor  all  the  laws  of 
nature  put  together,  would  ever  have  caused  it  to  leave  the 
ground  and  commence  this  flight  through  the  air,  but  all  the 
"  laws  o{  nature"  in  fact  combined  to  resist  this,  as  really  as 
the  **  laws  of  nature"  combined  to  resist  the  raising  up  of 
lazarus  to  life,  or  the  "  laws  of  nature  "  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
combined  to  keep  up  the  storm,  and  to  resist  the  power  of  Jesus 
who  commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  be  stilL    It  re* 
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taaiBB  to  be  piwred  that  when  God's  free  will  interposes  to  pro- 
•duoe  effeets  which  are  to  he  traced  to  that  will  alone,  there  is 
more  reed  Tiolation  at  the  laws  of  nature  than  there  is  when 
the  human  will  imfterposes  and  produces  changes  which  are  to 
be  traced  to  that  will  alone.  It  may  be  further  added,  that  if 
the  will  of  man  does  produce  sudi  disturbances  and  inter- 
Tiqptions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  then  so  far  from  its  being  true, 
BS  Mr  Hume  says,  that  "  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
ihas  established  those  laws,"  it  is  true  that  there  is  almost 
nothing  that  is  more  liable  to  be  unsettled  and  changed,  or 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  that  there  are  efibcts 
which  are  not  to  be  traced  to  those  laws. 

(f)  Our  final  remark  is,  that  the  progress  of  our  world  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  universe,  has  not  been  uniformly 
imder  the  operation  of  regular  and  fixed  laws.  We  mean  that 
there  are  evidences  of  divine  interposition  apart  from  the  ope- 
ration of  regular  laws,  and  that  the  results  are  such  as  oannot 
be  traced  to  those  laws,  but  are  to  be  traced  to  a  direct  divine 
interposition,  and  therefore  miracles  are  not  absurd  or  im- 
probaUe. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which,  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
creation,  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
universe  at  large,  has  been  produced — the  one  by  development, 
the  other  by  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  things  which,  in 
no  proper  sense,  can  be  the  result  of  any  antecedents  in  nature, 
-but  which  must  be  traced  to  a  new  interposition  of  power. 

That  the  former — that  of  development — exists,  no  one  can 
doubt,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the  Tegular  and 
usual  course  of  events :  that  is,  there  is  something  which  in  the 
order  of  nature  precedes  the  effect ;  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  or 
which  raeaswres  it ;  which  contains,  in  embryo,  all  that  is  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  germ  in  the  acorn  is  developed  into  the  oak, 
and  the  ovum  is  developed  into  the  crocodile,  the  ostiich,  or 
the  barnyard-fowl;  and  thus  the  slumbering  powers  of  "the 
in£ftnt  are  developed  into  the  physical  strength,  the  poetic  ge- 
nius, or  the  eloquence  of  the  man.  In  all  such  cases  there  is 
nothing  produeed  which  is  not  a  fiair  urvfcHding  of  what  pre- 
ceded ;  nothing  which  is  the  result  off  mere  power  a6  extra. 
The  precise  Ivmit  of  this  class  of  operations  in  nature  has  not 
yet  been  fixed.  It  is  well  known  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  on  this 
principle.  The  author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  regards 
this  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  worlds  and 
systems  which  compose  the  universe;  Dr  Darwin  supposes  that 
^he  varieties  of  ^species"  on  the  earth  can  be  explained  on  this 
principle ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is  supposed — ^as  may  be  true 
— that  new  worlds  are  constantly  forming,  and  that  tibe  nebu- 
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hos  mafifiet  an  now  resolving  tfaesmselves  into  suns  and  stais.. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  within  the  lange  of  the  human  powers  to  de* 
termine  the  exact  limits  of  this  {m>cess,  and  it  is  not  material 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  revealed  religion* 

Bot,  while  we  would  concede  all  that  true  science  can  ask 
on  this  point,  it  is  still  a  fiekct  that  this  is  not  the  sole  or  main 
agency  by  which  our  world  exists  as  it  is  now.  In  very  many 
respects  it  has  made  adyanoes — ^has  reached  higher  elevations,. 
bom  zfid  to  age,  by  some  new  power  that  has  come  in,  over 
and  beyond  anything  that  can  be  regarded  as  the  Tesult  oT 
mere  development,  and  that  can  be  best  explained  on  the  sup* 
poatifla  that  it  is  by  direct  divine  interposition.  It  is  rather 
per  tathim — by  impulse— than  by  development  It  has  been 
bv  a  new  act  of  creation,  bringing  a  new  order  of  beings  upon 
the  earth ;  it  has  been  by  some  great  invention  in  the  arts,  put« 
ting  the  afiaiiK  of  the  world  on  a  higher  level ;  it  has  been  by 
some  new  disease  that  has  materially  affected  the  progress  of' 
things;  it  has  been  by  some  new  discovery  that  has  enlarged, 
not  by  the  slow  progress  of  development,  but  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, the  limits  of  hiunan  knowledge ;  it  has  been  by  bringing 
upon  the  earth  some  man  endowed  with  transcendent  gifts,  who 
has  materially  changed  the  eorrent  of  human  affairs ;  it  has 
been  by  stonn,  tempest,  plague,  &mine,  the  best  explanation 
of  whose  existence  cU  that  timie  is  that  God  saw  such  tilings  to 
be  needful,  and  arranged  their  coming  by  his  own  wisdom,  go: 
sent  them  by  his  own  direct  power. 

Thus  geologists  tell  us  of  successive  acts  of  creation  before 
the  earth  was  fitted  for  the  residence  of  man ;  of  orders  of 
beings  that  had  their  day,  and  that  passed  off  the  stage  to 
gire  place  to  higher  orders  in  the  progress  of  things.  The  es»- 
sential/oc^  which  no  man  properly  informed  on  the  subject  will 
deny,  is,  that  races  have  been  entirely  swept  away,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  others  which  were,  in  no  proper  sense,  the 
dndopment  of  the  former;  for  the  Plesiosaunan  and  Ichthye- 
Baurian  races  have  no  ev/ocessora  on  the  earth.  The  fossil  re* 
Buuns  of  the  old  geological  periods  reveal  successive  creations; 
B0t  successive  devetopmente.  Thus  man  appeared,  at  last,  not 
ttsackwJopmen^  of  the  ourang-outang  or  the  monkey,  but  as  a 
&ew  ermKt%on.  Thus  now  also  Qod  creates,  as  he  pleases,  sornB 
great  mind,  and  brings  it  upon  the  earth,  to  lift  the  race  to  a. 
higher  level,  and  then  suffers  the  race  to  move  on  that  level,  or 
to  invdape  the  result  of  the  changes  wrought  hy  that  great  mind, . 
until  the  occasion  shall  demand  a  new  manifestation  of  his 
power,  in  lifting  the  world  in  this  manner  from  that  condition 
to  a  higher.  So  he  made  the  mind  of  Plato,  of  Socrates,  of' 
Newtcm,  of  Bacon,  of  Pascal,  of  Edwards,  of  Shaken>eare,  of 
Watt,  FoltoD,  Morse,  Crolumbus,  Cuvier,  Alfred,  Charlemagne,. 
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WashingtoiL  As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  mind  of  Shake- 
speare was,  in  no  proper  sense,  a  development  of  what  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  glover  and  wool-stapler  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  ;  nor  was  there,  in  any  of  the  pro^nitors  of  Newton, 
anything  that  could  properly  be  regarded  as  developed  into 
bis  great  powers.  The  bringing  of  such  minds  upon  the  earth 
can  be  regarded  as  in  no  proper  sense  the  "result  of  a  firm 
^,nd  unalterable  experience  m  establishing  the  laws  of  nature,** 
but  is  as  much  the  result  of  a  divine  agency  as  the  creation 
of  a  world,  or  as  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda. 

Thus  the  world  advances  by  some  new  invention  in  the  arts 
that  can  in  no  proper  sense  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  a 

!>revious  order  of  things,  or  as  the  result  of  *'  fixed  and  certain 
aws."  Such  inventions  are  often  the  result  of  a  suggestion 
that  comes  into  the  mind  from  some  unknown  quarter — one  of 
the  thousand  suggestions  that  may  come  into  a  man's  mind, 
that  can  be  traced,  by  no  law  of  association,  to  anything  exist- 
ing previously  in  the  mind,  and  the  origin  of  which  no  system 
of  mental  philosophy  will  explain.  The  suggestion  which  gives 
birth  to  the  invention  is  retained  in  the  mind ;  reflected  on ; 
developed ;  matured ;  experimented  on,  untiZ  the  invention 
appears  before  the  world,  modifying  human  affairs,  raising  the 
race  to  a  higher  level,  lifting  it  un  on  a  new  steppe  or  plateau, 
along  which  it  travels,  or  by  the  nelp  of  which  it  rises  higher, 
until  some  newer  invention,  still  more  brilliant  and  important 
than  that  which  preceded,  shall  lift  the  race  to  a  higher  level 
still,  and  be  the  cause  of  a  still  higher  advancement  Tlius 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  writing,  of  printing,  of  gunpowder; 
the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  of  the  telescope, 
of  the  microscope,  of  the  application  of  steam,  of  the  telegraph, 
have  successively  modified  human  affairs,  and  put  the  condition 
of  the  world  on  an  elevation  from  which  it  is  never  to  descend 
— ^not  by  development,  but  by  a  new  power. 
•  So  some  new  form  of  disease  occurs  in  the  progress  of  things, 
which  appears  to  have  all  the  marks  of  a  direct  divine  inter* 
vention  for  the  accomplishment  of  important  ends  in  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  world.  The  small-pox,  the  cholera — ^in  what 
sense  were  they  a  development  "under  the  laws  of  a  firm  and 
unalterable  experience,"  as  Mr  Hume  would  say  ?  Of  what 
previous  disease  were  they  the  "  development"  ?  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  "experience"  of  the  world  was 
against  the  small-pox  and  the  cholera ;  and,  according  to  the 
argument  of  Mr  Hume,  all  our  faith  in  those  diseases  has  been 
a  delusion. 

.  The  cases  to  which  we  have  thus  referred  shew  that  God  has 
not  bound  himself  to  govern  the  world  always,  and  in  all  cir- 
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cumstances  by  the  fixed  laws  of  nature;  that  he  has  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  to  interfere'when  he  has  important  ends  to  ac- 
complish, by  his  own  free  will,  in  some  manner  corresponding 
to  the  £act,  though  fiu:  above  it,  that  we  thus,  by  our  wills,  in- 
terfere with  those  laws ;  that,  as  there  were  occasions  in  which 
it  was  proper  tbat  he  should  interfere  by  new  acts  of  creative 
power  in  the  old  geological  periods  of  the  world,  and  when  the 
present  order  of  things  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  order,  so  he  may  now  interpose  by  acts  of  creation  in 
the  distant  parts  of  the  universe  by  bringing  new  worlds  into 
being  and  new  orders  of  creatures  upon  them ;  and  that,  as 
there  have  been  occasions  when  the  affairs  of  the  world  were 
to  be  raised  to  a  higher  elevation  by  the  creation  and  endow- 
ment of  some  mind  of  extraordinary  powers,  or  by  some  bril- 
liant discovery  in  science  or  invention  in  the  arts,  so  there 
"niay  have  been  an  occasion  in  which  it  was  proper  to  interfere 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  upon  the  earth,  and  by 
attesting  its  divine  origin  in  so  far  suspending  the  established 
laws  of  nature  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to  unstop  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  to  cause  the  lame  man  to  leap  like  a  hart,  and 
to  raise  the  dead  from  their  graves. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny  that  there  may  be,  in  our  times,  occasion  for  the  read- 
iustment  of  Christianity.  We  are  fully  disposed  to  admit  that 
there  may  be ;  but  we  trust  that  we  have  shewn  that  what  is 
demanded  is  not  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  seven  authors 
of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews;"  by  what  would  be  in  the  line  of 
the  labours  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  by  what  would  meet  the 
approbation  of  Unitarians  in  our  country ;  or  by  what  would  be 
sanctioned  by  the  WeslminaUr  Review. 


Abt.  IL — Hippolytua's  Homily  against  Noetua. 

OUB  readers  may  have  seen  the  celebrated  painting  in  which 
Orpheus  is  depicted  at  that  bitterest  moment  of  his  history, 
when  he  tmned  towards  his  all  but  recovered  Eurydice,  only 
to  see  her  swept  from  his  embrace  to  the  implacable  realms  be- 
low. The  sympathetic  pang  which  they  may  have  felt  in 
looking  at  this  ideal  work,  will  be  changed  into  a  pang  more 
sensible  and  immediately  personal,  if  they  engage  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  a  complete  likeness  of  HippoTytus.  After 
countless  and  mazy  wanderings  toward  the  supposed  place  of 
his  entombment,  and  after  weary  expenditure  of  the  delicate 
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manipulation  of  historical  criticism,  we  turn  to  embrace  a  jjer- 
fectly  restored  Hippolytus,  when  the  very  motion  of  turning 
seems  to  shake  out  of  equilibrium  the  subtle  elements,  and 
down  from  the  clear  day  of  ascertained  fact,  a  resistless  hand 
drags  him  to  the  mists  of  the  region  of  the  shades.  The  silence 
of  ancient  chroniclers  concerning  one  who  was  among  the  most 
stirring  rulers  and  instructive  writers  of  the  early  church,  is  at 
once  remarkable  and  tantalising.  While  every  one  is  ready  to 
say  something  in  his  praise,  no  one  gives  us  such  details  of  his 
history  as  enable  us  clearly  to  see  the  man,  and  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  grounds  of  his  celebrity.  With  one  he  is 
"  virdissertLSsimus ;"  with  another  he  is"  y^^yx^i-aro;  xai  hvcheraroi;** 
but  all  the  magniloquent  laudation  on  record,  we  would  gladly 
exchange  for  the  simple  intimation  of  the  year  of  his  death 
and  the  place  of  his  abode.  The  accuracy  of  the  information 
that  is  occasionally  dropped  from  early  writers  regarding  this 
celebmted  but  little  known  individual,  is  rendered  suspicious 
by  the  silence  of  others  whom  we  expect  to  be  better  informed ; 
and  when  we  find  that  even  in  the  age  of  Eusebius*  it  was  not 
so  much  as  known  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  had  lived,  we 
are  thrown  upon  the  writings  of  Hippolytus',  himself  for  all 
the  information  we  possess  regarding  him.  And  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  these  writings,  and  especially  his  recently  dis- 
covered work  "  against  all  the  heresies,"  are  unusually  instruc- 
tive in  personal  detail.  From  these  writings,  and  availing 
ourselves  of  the  learned  though  not  always  sufficiently  circum- 
spect and  deliberate  labours  of  Bunsen,  we  propose  to  give,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  a  sketch  of  Hippolytus. 

Bom  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  good  emperors, 
Hippolytus  from  the  first  enjoyed  every  advantage  for  the 
education  and  exercise  of  his  natural  ability.  The  Boman 
world  was  open  to  him  as  his  school,  and  out  to  that  school  he 
went,  like  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  deter- 
mined to  find  some  truth  in  the  wide  sea  of  opinion.  View- 
ing with  a  wise  eclecticism  all  wisdom  a^  existing  for  his  use,  he 
went  from  place  to  place,  sitting  now  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  now  lingering  fondly  in  the  school  of 
the  aged  and  attractive  IrensBus.  The  saying  of  Tertullian, 
"  Peregrinandum  nobis  in  literas  orbis,"  was  amply  fulfilled  by 
Hippolytus.  With  enough  of  the  Roman  in  his  nature  to 
mingle  frankly  with  all,  and  appropriate  freely  "  quod  usquam 

*  Eusebius  has  been  charged  with  wilful  suppression  of  facts  in  the  case  of 
Hippolytus.  Wo  think  that  this  charge  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  words  of 
Eusebius  (iri^ar  ^o^),  in  speaking  of  the  clmrch  in  which  he  ruled,  shewing, 
as  they  do,  that  there  was  uncertainty  in  the  writer's  own  mind.  The  charge, 
however,  shews  how  natural  it  is  to  believe  that  more  mutt  have  been  known 
than  is  found  recorded. 
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egregium  fuerit,"*  lie  was  so  much  of  a  Greek  as  to  see  all  for 
his  own  personal  development  and  culture.  To  him  nothing 
came  foreign,  because  all  was  Roman  ;  and  as  he  journeyed 
from  land  to  land  and  from  one  centre  of  influence  to  another, 
and  found  everywhere  the  same  faith  and  worship,  one  Christ 
held  to  and  confessed  by  all  tongues  and  peoples,  his  cosmopo- 
litan spirit  was  gradually  ripened  to  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  universal  brotherhood,  and  what  Hippolytus  the  Ro- 
man might  have  tolerated  through  policy  or  £tdopted  through 
pride,  Hippolytus  the  Christian  sympathised  with  as  human 
and  valued  with  respect  as  belonging  to  Christ.  And  never 
was  a  man's  power  to  sift,  select,  and  adopt,  more  severely  tried 
than  in  that  very  age,  when  the  worn-out  philosophies  seemed 
to  kindle  anew  and  shoot  up  an  expiring  flame,  when  every 
absurd  system  could  find  willing  advocates,  when  every  fanati- 
cal leader  could  number  his  followers  by  thousands,  and  when 
orthodoxy  was  but  slowly  and  precariously  advancing  towards 
an  instructive  and  defensive  form  of  sound  words.  Sects  innu- 
merable, maintainingj  every  shade  of  error,  from  the  most 
obvious  misapprehensions  of  the  truth  to  the  wildest,  most 
frmtastic,  and  deplorable  perversions  of  it,  sprang  up  wherever 
a  church  was  formed.  It  was  a  time  capable  in  the  highest 
degree  of  wrecking  a  weak  spirit  or  of  maturing  a  strong  one. 
What  strange  and  dreamy  theories  Hippolytus  heard  pro- 
pounded by  the  sages  of  Greece,  what  impossible  cosmogonies 
were  given  to  him  by  the  Neo-Flatonists  of  Alexandria  when 
he  asked  for  science,  and  what  mystic  theosophy  when  he 
begged  religious  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  relate  ;  and  were  it 
possible  to  relate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe.  That  any 
one  ever  passed  through  such  a  pleasant  but  dangerous  educa- 
tion with  perfect  safetv,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert.  That 
when  all  wisdom  and  truth,  along  with  all  folly  and  error, 
backed  by  names  synonymous  with  genius  and  eloquence,  and 
by  associations  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant,  were  pre- 
sented at  once  to  an  eager  mind,  this  mind  should  have  chosen 
only  what  was  true  and  useful,  and  rejected,  as  if  by  an  innate 
and  instinctive  power  of  repulsion,  whatever  was  unreal  and 
deceptive,  is  a  conclusion  certainly  not  warranted  by  anything 
we  have  yet  learned  of  the  youthful  mind,  or  observed  in  the 
search  after  truth.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  young  Hippolytus  should  not  have  shewn  a  sagacity  of 
judgment  far  beyond  his  years,  and  a  power  of  rejecting  error 
far  ahead  of  the  age  on  which  he  was  thrown.  But  whatever 
confusion  and  mistake  may  have  been  introduced  into  his 

*  The  Boman  state  maxim,  **  Transferendo  hue  quod  usquam  cgregiuin 
fucrit."— Ttfcir.,  Annal.  xi.  24. 
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mind  during  his  years  of  pursuit  and  acquisition,  he  returned 
from  his  travels  with  his  critical  and  dialectic  ability  certainly 
whetted  ;  with  a  vast  store  of  information  already  laid  up,  and 
with  formed  habits  of  industry,  which  gave  promise  of  still 
greater  wealth ;  with  a  culture  of  mind  which  was  rare  even  in 
an  age  which  strove,  by  extra  refinement  and  cultivation,  to  hide 
a  rapidly  diminishing  originality  and  strength  ;  with  his  native 
humour  broadened,  and  his  knowledge  of  man  enlightened  and 
matured  by  his  knowledge  of  men ;  with  his  religious  senti- 
ments undisturbed  in  their  practical  operation,  and  his  strict 
integrity  and  purity  of  character  confirmed  rather  than  relaxed 
by  his  frequent  change  of  circumstance,  and  various  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation ;  a  man  of  a  cheerful,  active,  and  manly 
spirit,  void  of  all  bitterness  and  hate,  but  all  the  rather  capable 
of  vehement  indignation — ^the  man  of  all  others  fit  for  the  place 
and  the  work  in  which  he  was  to  spend  what  he  had  acquired 
and  become. 

A  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Hippolytus 
is  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  a  man  of  worth  and  innuence, 
and  is  elected  bishop  of  Portus.  His  residence  in  this  town, 
which  had  superaeded  Ostia  as  the  harbour  of  Bome,  proved  an 
effectual  restraint  upon  the  usurping,  heretical,  and  immoral 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  bishops.  In  this  town  he  was  near 
enough  to  the  great  centre  of  action  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  turn  of  event,  and  yet  was  fortified,  as  in  a  citadel 
of  his  own,  from  all  interference,  and  maintained  here  his  pres- 
bytery unswayed  by  Roman  influence,  and  his  flock  uncon- 
taminated.  From  the  death  of  Victor,  in  the  year  198,  to  the 
termination  of  the  government  of  Callistus  in  222  A.D.,  Hippo- 
lytus was  alniost  solely  occupied  in  maintaining  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  government  against  the  innovations,  and  the  or- 
thodox doctrine,  against  the  heresies  of  Roma  And  had  there 
been  no  such  man  as  Hippolytus  provided,  a  man  of  thorough 
intellectual  culture  and  wide  information,  of  calm  and  com- 
manding spirit  and  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  metropolitan  church  would  undoubtedly  have 
infected  the  provinces,  and  the  submission  to  her  proud  claim 
of  supremacy  would  have  been  anticipated  by  several  ages. 

The  eloquence  with  which  Hippolytus  expounded  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  inculcated  the  benefits  resulting 
from  it  in  an  age  when  Docetism  was  wide  spread,  will  appear 
from  the  following  passage  of  his  homily  : — 

"  In  tbis  person,  Grod  was  manifest  in  the  body,  going  forth  per- 
fect man ;  for  not  in  mere  appearance  {fanaaia),  nor  by  change, 
but  truly,  did  He  become  man. 

*^  And  so,  though  he  were  God,  yet  did  he  not  refuse  any  condi- 
tions of  the  bumauity  he  bore.    He  hungers,  and  toilsi  and  wearies, 
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aod  thirsts  in  his  weariness ;  he  flees  through  fear,  and  prays  out  of 
tribulation,  and  he  who  ad  God  has  a  sleepless  nature,  slumbers  on  a 
pillow ;  he  shudders  at  the  cup  of  his  passion,  though  for  this  end 
he  was  present  in  the  world,  and  in  his  agony  he  sweats  blood,  and 
is  strengthened  by  an  angel,  himself  strengthening  all  that  believe 
in  him,  and  by  his  example  he  teaches  us  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
death.    He  who  knew  Judas,  and  what  was  in  him,  is  betrayed  by 
Judas.     By  Caiaphas  He  is  dishonoured,  who  as  God  had  been 
honoured  with  sacrifice  and  offering  at  the  hand  of  Caiaphas.    By 
Herod  He  is  set  at  nought  who  cometh  to  judge  all  the  earth ;  and 
by  Pilate  He  who  took  on  him  our  diseases  is  cruelly  scourged. 
"By  the  soldiers  He  is  mocked  at  whose  word  thousands  of  thousands, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  angels  and  archangels  stand 
obedient   Bythe  Jews  He  who  stretched  out  the  heaven  as  a  curtain 
is  stretched  on  the  accursed  tree.     And  the  Inseparable  from  the 
Father  cries  to  the  Father,  and  commends  to  him  his  spirit,  and, 
bowing  his  head,  he  gives  up  the  ghost — He  who  had  said,  and  said 
truly,  *  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again.'    And  because  he  was  not  subdued  by  death,  he  said,  as 
being  himself  the  Life,  '  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.'    The  bountiful 
Giver  of  all  life  has  his  side  pierced  with  a  spear,  and  the  Baiser  of 
the  dead  is  wrapped  in  linen  cloth,  and  laid  in  a  sepulchre,  and  the 
third  day  is  raised  by  the  Father,  though  himself  *  the  resurrection 
and  the  life/    All  these  things  has  Tie  accomplished  for  us,  who  for 
our  sakes  became  as  we  are.    For  himself  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  and  for  us  he  was  afflicted,  as  saith  the  prophet 
Esaias.    This  is  he  who  was  lauded  in  the  hymns  of  the  angels, 
seen  of  the  shepherds,  waited  for  by  Simeon,  and  witnessed  to  by 
Anna.   This  is  be  who  was  sought  after  by  the  Magi,  and  discovered 
by  the  star.     This  is  he  who  lingered  in  his  Fatlier's  house,  and  was 
pointed  out  by  John,  and  was  witnessed  to  by  the  Father  from  above 
in  these  words,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him.'     This  is  he 
who  is  crowned  as  the  conqueror  of  the  devil.     This  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  was  invited  to  the  marriage  in  Cana,  and  changed 
the  water  into  wine,  and  rebuked  the  sea  when  it  raged  under  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  and  walked  upon  the  sea  as  on  the  dry  land, 
and  gave  sight  to  him  that  was  born  blind,  and  raised  up  Lazarus, 
four  days  dead,  and  performed  manifold  mighty  works,  and  forgave 
sins,  and  gave  power  to  his  disciples.    Blood  and  water  flowed  from 
his  holy  side  when  pierced  with  the  spear.     For  his  sake  the  sun  is 
darkened,  and  the  day  has  no  light,  the  rocks  are  cleft,  and  the  veil 
is  rent     The  foundations  of  the  earth  are  shaken,  the  graves  are 
opened,  and  the  dead  arise,  and  the  rulers  are  ashamed  when  thoy 
see  upon  the  cross  the  controller  of  all  nature  drooping  his  head  and 
yielding  up  the  ghost.     Creation  sees  and  is  troubled,  and  unable  to 
approach  and  view  his  exceeding  glory,  shrinks  into  darkness.     This 
is  be  who  breathed  the  Spirit  upon  the  disciples,  and  enters  among 
them,  the  doors  being  shut ;  who  is  taken  up  into  the  heavens,  a 
doud  receiving  him  out  of  their  sight ;  who  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  comes  as  judge  of  quick  and  dead.    This  is 
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Grod,  who  for  our  sakes  became  man,  and  to  whom  the  Father  hath 
made  all  things  Bnbject.  To  him  bo  glory  and  might,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  holy  church,  both  now  and  always, 
even  for  evermore.    Amen." 

Hippolytus  was  the  great  champion  of  the  truth  at  a  very  criti- 
cal epoch.  In  Rome,  every  heresiarch  was  sure  of  finding  fol- 
lowers ;  and  wherever  heresy  arose,  it  was  pretty  certain  ere 
very  long  to  find  its  way  to  this  common  centre  of  influence, 
and  here  to  make  its  stronghold.  Valentinus  and  Marcion, 
Praxeas,  Theodotus,  and  Noetus,  were  all  known  by  sight  on 
the  streets  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  their  distant  native  towns. 
Consequently,  the  revolution  of  opinion  was  rapid  and  extreme, 
the  variety  of  teachers  confusing  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
many  seem  to  have  been  driven,  or  at  least  strongly  tempted 
to  attach  far  leas  value  to  Christian  truth  than  to  diplomatic 
maxims,  which  would  secure  their  own  aggrandizement. 
**  Omnia  fui,  et  nihil  expedit'*  was  the  sad  conclusion  of  the 
contemporary  emperor  Severus,  a  conclusion  which  has  some- 
thing of  the  pathos  of  Solomon's  reiterated  "  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties ;  all  is  vanity ;"  and  many  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  who 
could  mark  the  periods  of  his  life  bv  the  several  systems  he 
had  believed  in,  must  have  only  reached  at  the  last  the  same 
melancholy  conclusion,  and  sighed  from  dying  lips,  "  Omnia  fui, 
et  nihil  expedit."  In  Portus,  at  least,  so  long  as  Hippolytus 
lived,  there  was  a  safe  harbour,  where,  if  the  long  swell  of  con- 
troversy still  rolled  in  and  was  heard  murmuring,  there  was,  at 
least,  a  safe  mooring  and  shelter  from  the  violent  personal 
assault  either  of  tyranny  or  heresy.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
catechumens  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  may  not  have  been 
instructed  in  just  those  points  we  think  most  important,  but 
had  our  choice  been  to  be  made  of  either  of  two  infallibilities, 
we  would  not  lon^  have  hesitated  between  the  stupid,  worldly, 
and  immoral  Callistus,  and  the  thoroughly  Christian,  if  some- 
what too  philosophical,  bishop  of  Portus. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  protracted  and  somewhat 
scandalous  contest  which  the  Roman  bishop  gave  rise  to,  is 
beside  our  present  purpose.  Happily,  there  were,  towards  the 
end  of  Hippolytus's  life,  some  quiet  years  left,  which  he  devoted 
to  the  more  congenial  labour  of  writing  most  of  those  *'  very 
many"  books  which  Eusebius  ascribes  to  him.  By  means  of 
these  writings,  he  extended  his  wholesome  influence  far  and 
near.  His  writings  were  in  the  hands  of  manv,  and  his  clear 
statements,  in  good  scholarly  Greek,  made  them  everywhere 
valuable  and  attractive.  He  has  the  merit  also  of  introducing 
to  the  western  church  the  mode  of  teaching  by  HoWLY, 
which  had  been  practised  with  great  effect  at  Alexandria. 
Ready  in  everything  to  follow  the  teachers  he  had  there  be- 
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come  acquainted  with,  he  instructed  the  assembled  church  at 
Portus  upon  the  points  of  doctrine  regardingwhich  there  was 
most  doubt  and  discussion  at  the  time.  How  useful  such 
addresses  must  have  been  to  those  who  had  not  ability  to  solve 
difficult  questions  or  examine  the  truth  for  themselves,  nor 
opportunity  to  read  the  written  works  of  other  men,  will  be 
learned  from  the  specimen  given  above  of  the  homiletic  style 
of  Hippolytus.  Its  distinctness  of  statement,  its  confident 
appeal  to  Scripture,  and  its  eloquence,  shew  us  very  plainly 
how  so  short  a  fragment  has  come  to  be  so  long  preserved.  If 
his  homiHes  were  often  like  this  one,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Origen  should  sometimes  have  been  seen  among  the  congrega- 
tion, nor  that  the  Greek  teachers  in  Egypt  should  have  com- 
mended Christians  trading  to  the  Tiber  to  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance and  instructions  of  this  widely  read  and  judicious  pres- 
byter. It  was  first  published  in  the  edition  of  Hippolytus  by 
Fabricius,  who  received  from  Montfaucon  a  copy  of  the  Vatican 
M&  The  Latin  version  of  Turrianus  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished imder  the  title,  "  Homilia  de  Deo  trino  et  uno,  et  de 
xnysterio  Incamationis  contra  haeres  in  Noeti.''  In  the  Vatican 
MS.  the  title  runs,  "  A  Homily  of  Hippolytus  against  the  heresy 
of  one  Noetus.''  Noetus  had  affirmed  that  the  Father  himself 
was  Christ,  and  that  the  Father  himself  was  born,  suffisred^  and 
died ;  and  Hippolytus,  after  stating  the  historical  circumstances 
under  which  Noetus  propounded  his  heresy,  and  the  faithful 
exercise  of  discipline  which  ended  in  the  casting  out  of  the 
heretic  from  the  church,  proceeds  with  his  refutation  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  And  this  is  what  Christ  himself  said  when  in  the  gospel  be 
confessed  both  his  Father  and  his  God,  saying,  '  I  go  away  to  my 
Father  and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.*  If,  therefore, 
Noetns  dares  to  say  that  Christ  himself  is  the  Father,  let  him  tell 
us  to  what  Father  Christ  was  going  away  according  to  this  saying 
in  the  gospel.  But  if  he  thinks  that  we  should  abandon  the  gospel 
and  listen  to  his  folly,  he  labours  in  vain,  '  for  we  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men.' 

*^  And  if  he  should  say,  '  Christ  himself  said,  I  and  the  Father 
are  one,'  let  him  attend  to  the  expression,  and  consider  that  he  did 
not  say,  *  I  and  the  Father  am  one,'  but  *  are'  one.  For  *  are'  is 
not  used  of  one,  but  he  uses  it  to  point  out  two  persons  and  one 
power.  He  explained  this  himself  when  he  said  to  the  Father  con- 
caning  his  disciples,  ^  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one  :  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one,  that  the 
world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me.'  What  have  the  Noetians 
to  say  to  these  things  ?  Are  all  one  body  according  to  substance  ? 
Or  do  we  become  one  by  the  power  and  disposition  of  like-minded- 
ness  ?    In  the  very  same  manner  the  Son  (^a^;)  who  was  sent  pro- 
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claimed  to  them  that  were  in  the  world,  and  knew  him  not,  that  he 
was  in  the  Father  hy  power  and  disposition.  For  the  Son  is  the 
mind  of  the  Father.  Those  who  have  the  mind  of  the  Father 
accordingly  receive  Christ ;  hut  they  who  have  not  the  mind  of  the 
Father  reject  him.  And  if  they  cite  the  case  of  Philip,  who  said, 
*  Shew  ns  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us,'  and  to  whom  our  Lord 
answered  saying,  ^  Have  I  heen  so  long  time  with  you,  Philip,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  1  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me  ?* — if  they  cite  this  as  proof  that  Christ  calls  himself  the 
Father,  let  them  know  that  they  herein  adduce  the  most  direct  con- 
tradiction to  their  own  dogma,  and  convict  themselves  hy  the  very 
scripture  they  hring  forward ;  for  when  Christ,  hy  very  deed  and 
word,  had  declared  himself  the  Son,  they  yet  did  not  know  him, 
and  were  unahle  to  comprehend  or  perceive  his  power,  and  Philip, 
not  understanding  how  far  it  was  possible  to  see,  asked  that  he 
might  look  upon  the  Father,  and  so  our  Lord  answered  him,  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;'  that  is,  if  thou  hast  seen 
me,  through  me  you  may  know  the  Father ;  for  the  Father  is  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  our  knowledge  through  the  image  which  bears 
his  likeness ;  but  if  thou  hast  not  known  the  image,  that  is,  the 
Son,  how  think  you  to  see  the  Fatlier  ?  And  that  these  things  are 
as  we  have  stated  them,  the  context  evinces,  shewing  that  the  Son, 
being  set  forth,  was  sent  from  the  Father  and  went  to  the  Father. 

'*  And  many  other  passages,  or  rather,  all  others,  bear  witness  to 
this  trutL  So  evidently,  too,  is  their  testimony  borne,  that  a  man 
is  forced,  even  though  unwilling,  to  confess  God  the  Father 
Almighty  and  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  God  become  man,  to 
whom  the  Father  hath  made  subject  all  things  save  himself  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  these  are  truly  three.  And  if  he  desires  fur- 
ther to  know  how  the  unity  of  God  is  proved,  let  him  know  that  his 
power  is  one,  and  that  so  far  as  concerns  his  power  God  is  one ;  but 
00  far  as  concerns  the  incarnation,  there  is  a  threefold  exhibition, 
{Mdit^tg)f  as  shall  shortly  be  proved  when  we  come  to  the  positive 
side  of  our  argument,  and  deliver  the  true  doctrine.  The  things 
which  we  have  said  are  the  articles  of  our  common  faith,  for  there 
is  one  God  in  whom  we  must  believe,  but  unbegotten,  impassible, 
immortal,  doing  all  that  he  willeth,  as  he  willeth,  when  he  willeth. 
What,  then,  will  this  nothing-knowing  Noetus  dare  to  reply  to  these 
things  I  [N^)}ro(  fiii  vow].  Since,  therefore,  Noetus  is  thus  speedily 
confuted,  let  us  pass  to  the  demonstration  of  the  truth ;  that,  as  he 
has  endeavoured  to  disseminate  his  error,  we  may  establish  the 
truth  against  which  all  these  so  great  heresies  have  arisen,  and  yet 
say  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

'^  One  Qod  there  is,  my  brethren,  and  the  knowledge  of  him  we 
receive  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  from  no  other  source.  For, 
just  as  any  person  wishing  to  be  skilled  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
will  find  no  other  means  of  attaining  his  desire  than  by  studying 
the  writings  of  philosophers,  so  as  many  of  us  as  resolve  to  practise 
godliness  must  draw  our  information  from  no  other  source  than  from 
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the  oracles  of  God.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  holy  Scriptures 
declare,  let  ns  ohserve ;  and  whatever  they  teach,  let  us  understand ; 
and  as  the  Father  vills  that  we  helieve  in  hiro,  let  us  helieve ;  and 
as  he  wills  that  the  Son  be  honoured,  let  us  honour  him  ;  and  as  he 
wills  that  the  Holy  Spirit  be  given,  let  us  receive  him, — not  after 
our  own  understanding,  nor  after  our  private  prejudices  and  precon- 
ceptions, nor  using  violence  towards  the  things  given  us  of  God,  but 
as  he  himself  intended  to  teach  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  so  let  us 
mark  and  understand." 

These  instructions  were  suddenly  interrupted  in  the  first 
year  of  Maximin  the  Thracian  (a.d,  235).  Worthy,  as  his  con- 
temporaries might  have  said,  of  a  more  elorious  death  than 
mere  decay  or  disease  could  inflict,  Hippolytus  won  the  two- 
fold honour  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  a  martyr's  death. 
When  he  had  already  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  bis  master, 
he  was  called  upon  to  give  up  for  his  sake  the  remnant  he  yet 
held  Frudentius,  in  the  verses  he  has  written  in  celebration 
of  this  martyr,  assures  us  that  the  heathen  magistrate  found  in 
the  name  of  Hippolytus  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  manner  of 
his  death,  and  oixiered  him  to  be  torn  asunder  by  horses,  that 
he  might  in  his  death  resemble  the  chaste  but  slandered  son  of 
Theseus,  whose  name  he  had  borne  through  life.  This  we 
may  happily  be  spared  believing.  The  numerous  calls  upon 
feeling  which  fact  makes,  oblige  us  to  adopt  a  strict  economy 
of  emotion,  and  forbid  that  we  should  waste,  upon  what  may 
be  only  fiction,  the  sentiments  of  pity  or  regret  which  are  so 
abundantly  demanded  by  actual  events.  In  the  case  of  Hip- 
polytus, there  is  little  need  to  resort  to  fiction,  for  we  read  that 
he  was  banished  '*  in  insulam  nocivam  Sardiniam ;"  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  an  old  man,  spent  with  anxiety,  study,  and 
manifold  labours,  would  long  resist  the  influence  of  the  un- 
wholesome climate,  unusual  habits  of  life,  and  harsh  treatment, 
or  would  long  disappoint  the  intention  of  his  persecutors. 
**  Feminis  lugere  honestum  est,  viris  meminisse." 

Rather  than  attempt  to  detail  the  theological  opinions  of 
Hippolytus,  we  would  recall  one  or  two  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  tiheology  of  his  time.  We  appreciate  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  early  theologians,  and  are  put  in  a  position  from 
•rhich  we  see  the  whole  bulk  and  symmetry  of  their  intellects 
only  when  we  stand  so  as  to  see  at  the  same  time  the  work 
they  had  to  perform.  The  men  whom,  for  the  prospects  of 
Christianity,  it  was  chiefly  important  to  win  over,  were  those 
of  active  and  disciplined  mind,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
philosophical  systems  in  vogue^  but  who  could  not,  and  would 
not,  divest  themselves  of  the  mental  habits,  nor  discard  all 
the  modes  of  tliought  to  which,  throughout  their  thinking 
lives,  these  systems  had  accustomed  them.    The  philosophical 
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inquiries  of  these  men  were  to  be  met  by  philosophical  ex- 
planations. An  exposition  9f  the  faith  was  called  for,  which 
should  appeal  to  the  learned  through  all  that  was  good  in 
their  previous  learning.  A  method  and  range  of  instruction 
was  required  which  should  at  once  defend  Christianity  from 
the  attacks  of  philosophy,  and  should  invite  the  attention  of 
all  who  were  thirsting  for  the  truth.  To  present  Christianity 
in  such  a  form  was  a  very  difficult  task.  It  required  that  the 
Christian  theologian  should  have  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
iotellectual  culture  of  Greece,  and  yet  should  at  the  same 
time  be  wholly  obedient  to  the  teacher  of  Nazareth.  When 
a  modem  reader  finds  so  much  philosophical  terminology 
mingling  with  the  words  of  Scripture  in  ancient  expositions  of 
the  faith,  he  is  to  remember  that,  in  their  day,  these  forms 
of  expression  were  intelligible  and  pregnant,  and  that  through- 
out the  educated  world  they  were  mmiliarly  used.  There  were 
certain  ideas  current  which,  however  incomprehensible  or  ab- 
surd to  us,  were  not  then  the  guilt  of  individuals,  but  the 
common  inheritance  of  all  thinking  persons.  These  ideas  were 
part  of  the  property  of  every  mind,  and  with  them,  whatever 
the  mind  received,  had  to  be  harmonized.  Now,  this  was  so 
different  a  juncture  from  that  which  Christian  sentiments  and 
ideas  have  to  effect  when  they  enter  the  modem  mind,  that  we 
are  very  apt  to  underrate  the  efforts  of  the  early  theologians, 
not  understanding  the  union  which  they  had  to  bring  about. 
An  educated  and  speculative  heathenism  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  deal  with  from  that  state  of  mind  tb  which  modem 
theology  has  to  introduce  itself;  and  few,  if  any,  periods  of 
the  church's  history  have  required  from  her  leaders  a  more 
generous  breadth  of  sympathy,  or  a  more  genuine  culture,  or 
a  more  judicious  treatment  of  opinions. 

Moreover,  in  judging  of  the  value  of  early  documents,  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  truth  delivered  in  Scripture  was 
not  discovered  all  at  once,  and  that  what  is  to  us  obvious  and 
trite,  was  only  slowly  developed  by  the  labour  and  repeated 
mistakes  of  the  fathers  of  Christian  theology.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  summarily  condemning  as  heretical  every  writer  who 
does  not  distinctly  and  fully  declare  the  tmth  according  to  our 
light,  we  are  to  inquire  whether  he  spoke  in  denial  of,  or  only 
in  ignorance  of,  the  whole  tmth.  We  are  not  to  blkme  him 
fv)r  having  come  so  short  a  distance  on  the  road,  but  to  con- 
sider whether  his  face  be  turned  in  the  right  direction,  and 
'what  willingness  and  ability  he  manifests  for  prosecuting  the 
journey.  And  we  will  also  learn  to  distinguish  between  "  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  and  "  the  things  hard  to 
be  understood.''  Of  the  latter,  there  is  one  which  falls  under 
the  notice  of  Hippolytus  in  this  homily  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
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the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  The  difficulties  connected 
with  this  doctrine  are  known  best  by  those  who  have  longest 
examined  it,  and  no  one  who  does  not  expect  a  miraculous 
unanimity  of  consent  among  the  fathers  is  astonished  to  dis- 
cover that  the  church  lived  till  the  time  of  Origen  without 
possessing  any  exact  statement  of  this  doctrine,  while  it 
abounded  in  statements  quite  inconsistent  with  it.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  was  the  difficulties  and  obvious  en*ors  of  Hippolytus 
himself,  that  drew  Origen  to  consider  the  matter^  and  to  deliver 
that  statement  of  the  truth  which  has  ever  since  been  generally 
received  as  the  orthodox  doctrine.  Justin  Martyr,  and  perhaps 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  (though  even  such  authcnities  as  Lumper 
and  Domer  disagree  as  to  his  opinion),  did  not  grasp  the  truth 
on  this  point,  though  they  avoided  the  common  error.  They 
did  not  say  with  Tatian  and  Athenagoras,  that  the  Word  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world  becomes  the  Srst-bom  work  of  the 
Father,  but  much  further  were  they  from  saying  with  Bishop 
Pearson,  "  The  essence  which  God  always  had  without  begin- 
ing,  without  beginning  he  did  communicate,  being  always 
Father  as  always  God."  They  did  not  with  Tertullian  maintain 
that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  Son  ("  Fuit  autem 
tempus,  cum  ei  filius  non  fuit." — ^Adv.  Hermog.  3) ;  but  neither 
do  they  with  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  distinctly  aver  that 
"  there  never  was  (a  time)  when  God  was  not  a  Father." 
Hippolytus  views  the  generation  of  the  Son  as  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Father,  and  thinks  of  his  production  as  merely 
for  purposes  of  creation.  On  this  point  Hippoljrtus  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

"  Bat  as  the  author,  and  fellow-counsellor,  and  maker  of  all  that 
is  made,  he  begot  the  Word ;  which  Word,  retained  within  himself 
and  unseen  by  the  created  world,  he  makes  visible ;  uttering  the 
first  creating  word  {(puivn)*  and  begetting  light  of  light,  he  sent  forth 
the  Lord  to  the  creation ;  the  Lord,  his  own  reason  (voD;),  formerly 
visible  to  himself  alone,  and  unseen  by  that  which  was  made,  ho 
now  makes  visible,  that  through  his  appearing  the  world  might  see 
him  and  be  saved. 

**  And  in  this  way  beside  himself  there  existed  another.f     Anc- 

*  In  this  cliaptcr,  and  specially  in  this  expression,  Hippolytus  ovinces  his 
belief  that  the  prolation  of  the  Sou  was  contingent  upon  the  Father's  purpose 
of  creation.  The  similarity  of  this  doctrine  to  that  of  Tertullian  may  he  seen 
from  many  passages  in  the  tract  Adv.  Praxean,  e.g.,  in  c.  6,  he  says : — "  Ut 
primum  deus  voluit  ea,  quae  cum  Sophiae  ratione  ct  sermone  disposuerat  intra 
se,  in  substantias  ct  species  suas  edere,  ipsum  primum  protulit  sermonem 
hid>entem  in  se  individuas  suaa  rationem  et  Sophiam,  ut  per  ipsum  fiereut 
uniTcrsa,  per  quern  erant  cogitata  atque  disposita,  imo  ct  facta  jam,  quantum 
in  dei  sensii." 

t  •wrw;  {ra#/^aro  auru  Ifi^o;.  This  expression  certainly  forces  us  to 
conclude  that  Hippoh-tus  did  not  consider  the  Son  to  exist  a$  a  pawm  nntil 
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ther,  I  say,  not  meaning  that  there  are  two  Grods,  but  as  light  of 
light,  or  as  water  flowing  out  of  its  fountain,  or  as  a  ray  from  the 
sun.  For  there  is  but  one  power  which  proceedeth  from  the  whole 
(fx  roD  vavrhi),  and  the  whole  is  the  Father,  from  whom  proceedeth 
this  Power,  the  Word.  This  is  the  reason  which  came  forth  in  the 
world,  and  was  manifested  the  Son  of  &od  (TaT;),  All  things  exist 
by  him,  and  he  alone  is  of  the  Father.  Who  then  introduces  a 
multitude  of  God's  increasing  through  the  ages  ?  For  all,  however 
unwilling,  are  shut  up  to  this  creed,  that  the  whole  runs  up  to  one. 
{rh  way  hg  ha  avar^ytt).  If,  therefore,  all  things  run  up  into  one, 
even  according  to  Valentinus,  and  Marcion,  and  Gerinthus,  and  all 
their  silly  talk,  they  are  forced  unwillingly  to  confess  that  the  one  is 
the  cause  of  all,  and  thus  bear  their  extorted  testimony  to  the  truth 
that  one  Grod  made  all  things  accordiog  to  his  own  will.  And  the 
same  gave  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and  gifting  them  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  caused  them  so  to  speak  that,  receiving  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Father's  power,  they  should  declare  the  counsel  and  will 
of  the  Father." 

What  these  fathers  held  was  not  Sabellianism,  for  they  main- 
tained the  distinction  of  the  persons  ;  neither  was  it  Ananism, 
for  they  maintained  the  sameness  of  the  essence  ;  but  neither 
was  it  the  orthodox  doctrine,  for  they  held  that  the  generation 
or  the  prolation  of  the  Son  was  contingent  on  the  purpose  of 
God  to  create,  and  that  while  he  was,  as  the  word  or  reason  of 
the  Father,  co-eternal  with  him,  he  was  only  subsequently  to 
the  purpose  and  will  of  the  Father  sent  forth  as  a  personal 
agent.  In  fact,  they  felt  the  difficulty  involved  in  their  posi- 
tion. They  must  have  seen  that  it  was  something  very  like  a 
contradiction  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  person  possessed 
of  the  eternal  divine  substance,  uncreated,  and  yet  who  does 
not  come  forth  till  a  period  that  at  least  bears  relation  to  time. 
They  saw  that  to  the  Son  two  things  were  to  be  attributed, 
eternal  divine  nature  and  personal  genesis ;  but  how  these  two 
were  to  be  reconciled,  Origen  was  the  first  to  see.  His  philo- 
sophical mind  gave  the  solution  which  does  not  lose  the  eternity 
in  the  genesis,  nor  the  personality  in  the  one  divine  essence, 
but  seeing  Qod,  the  eternal  Father,  sees  the  Son  as  therefore 

thuB  sent  forth  by  the  Father  to  create.  BuU  feels  that  some  defence  of  this 
passage  is  needed,  and  says  (Defensio  Fid.  Nic,  2d  Ed.,  p.  868) : — *'  Agnosco 
quidem  hie  ab  Hippolyto  generationem  qnandam  Verbo,  sire  Filio  Dei  tribni, 
quae  mundi  creationem  prozime  antecesserit.  Sed  omnino  nego  de  generatione 
loqui  Hippolytum  proprie  dicta,  quae  scilicet  Verbi  fuerit  pioductio,  qnare 
Yerbum  ipsum,  cum  prios  non  existeret,  existere  coeperit."  This  defence  is 
invalid.  The  generation  here  spoken  of  is  the  only  generation  Hippolytns 
knows  anything  about,  and  is  that  generation  whereby  the  Son  **  becomes  the 
first-begotten  of  the  Father,"  (y.  c.  15).  At  all  events,  if  he  and  the  others 
who  use  similar  language  intend  to  intimate  that  before  this  manifestation  or 
prolation  the  Word  existed  as  a  person  eternally  in  the  Father,  they  are,  as 
Goode  has  convincingly  shewn,  equally  heterodox. 
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eternal,  though  begotten,  and  as  therefore  divine,  though  dis- 
tinct These  remarks  may  help  to  an  understanding  of  some 
of  the  statements  which  occur  in  the  homily. 


Abt.  IIL — The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  Examined, 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  the  Un- 
conditioned, the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  First  Cause,  is 
inconceivable  and  incognisable.  And  as  the  Being  thus  desig- 
nated has  been  at  the  same  time  identified  with  uod,  we  seem 
to  be  hurried  by  this  formidable  dictum  to  the  disastrous  con- 
clusion, that  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  equally,  that  is,  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  and  incognisable.  This  conclusion  is 
indeed  avowed  by  Hamilton,  and  carried  out  with  the  most 
painful  elaboration  by  Mansel  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
limits  of  religious  thought.  To  relieve  the  aching  sense  of 
separation  from  Qod,  which  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  this 
sweeping  asseveration,  we  are  constrained  to  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

2.  If  it  were  merely  meant  that  a  being  barely  defined  by  a 
negative,  by  the  absence  of  a  definite  quality,  that  is,  in  fact, 
not  yet  defined  at  all,  is  «o /ar  inconceivable  and  incognisable, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  yielding  our  assent  to  the  pro- 
position. The  unwhite,  insipid,  insipient,  is  so  far  inconceiv- 
able, because  it  has  not  yet  presented  us  with  any  quality  to 
conceive.  It  only  tantalises  our  conceptive  faculty  by  announc- 
ing the  absence  of  certain  conceivables,  as  whiteness,  sapidity, 
sapience.  It  feeds  even  our  imagination  with  emptiness.  Such 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  pure  negative.  It  gives  us  a  broad 
hint  of  the  inexhaustible  store  of  positive  and  conceivable 
qualities  in  reserve  ;  but  then  it  puts  its  inexorable  negative  on 
them  all,  and  so  leaves  us  totally  in  the  dark  bs  to  the  entities 
it  intends.  It  introduces  the  mind  to  an  insuflTerably  dull  mas- 
querade, in  which  the  masks  are  all  so  thorough,  that  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  various  parties,  whether  true  or  false,  is 
allowed  to  meet  the  eye.  Such  a  philosophy  is  truly  incon- 
ceivable and  impossible.     It  is  mere  trifling. 

3.  Now  if  any  one  were  to  say,  the  unwhite,  insipid,  insipi- 
ent is  inconceivable ;  but  the  sky  is  unwhite,  insipid,  insipient, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  inconceivable  and  incognisable  ;  the  absur- 
dity and  erroneousness  of  the  conclusion  would  be  manifest. 
Yet  the  syllogism  is  in  diction  unassailable.  Hence,  as  the 
conclusion  is  manifestly  false,  there  must  be  falsehood  in  the 
premises.    We  detect  the  fallacy  in  the  assertion,  that  the  un- 
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white,  insipid,  iusipicnt,  is  inconceivable  and  incognisable.  The 
truth  is  this.  That  which  is  unwhite,  &c.,  is  only  so  far  incon- 
ceivable U8  yet,  simply  because  we  have  got  as  yet  no  quality  to 
conceive.  But  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable, until  its  positive  qualities  and  real  nature  are  laid 
before  us.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  are  informed  that  it  is  the 
sky  that  is  thus  defined,  we  find  that  it  is  conceivable  and 
cognisable,  not  only  in  other  respects,  but  even  in  those  by 
which  it  was  negatively  defined.  The  ethereal  blue,  we  are 
perfectly  aware,  is  not  white,  and  possesses  no  quality  corres- 
ponding to  sapidity  or  sapience.  Hence  we  get  the  general 
principle,  that  a  thing  only  negatively  defined  is  unconceived 
and  unknown  as  yet,  though  it  may  be,  if  its  positive  qualities 
were  revealed,  both  conceivable  and  cognisable.  In  this  sense, 
then,  the  Unconditioned  is,  so  far  as  it  is  thus  negatively 
described,  as  yet  inconceivable.  But  when  we  are  informed 
that  by  the  Unconditioned  is  meant  God,  a  new  light  spruigs 
up  in  our  mind,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  understand  even 
the  application  of  this  negative  epithet  to  the  Supreme.  "  God 
is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable,  in  his  being, 
wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth."  Here 
is  a  goodly  array  of  intelligible  and  observable  qualities,  by 
which  we  can  form  a  comparatively  clear  and  definite  notion  of 
the  great  Being,  and  even  discern  the  very  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  those  negative  epithets.  Unconditioned,  Infinite,  Eternal, 
Absolute,  Unchangeable,  by  which  he  is  justly  characterised. 

4.  But  our  philosophers  mean  something  more  than  this 
when  they  place  the  Unconditioned,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute, 
beyond  conception  or  cognisance.  They  hold,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  these  special  qualities,  condition,  limitation,  relation, 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  very  fact  of  their  absence  from 
any  being  renders  it  inconceivable  and  incognisable,  though 
the  absence  of  other  qualities  is  not  attended  with  the  like  re- 
sult. The  line  of  argument,  therefore,  by  which  this  is  sought  to 
be  established  is  first  to  be  noticed.  We  must  then  examine  the 
negatives  which  theese  terms  aiford,  and  we  shall  do  so  with 
clearness  and  effect  by  considering  them  not  promiscuously 
in  a  group,  but  severally  in  succession. 

5.  The  whole  substance  of  the  argument  supposed  to  de- 
monstrate the  inconceivableness  of  the  Unconditioned  is  com- 
prised in  the  axiom  that  we  conceive  by  condition.  "  To  think 
IS  to  condition."  To  conceive  is  to  regard  as  conditioned. 
Hence  the  Unconditioned  is  inconceivable,  and  therefore  incog- 
nisable. There  is  no  more  to  be  said,  and  accordingly  no  more 
is  said.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  not  the  man  to  multiply 
words  without  occasion.  A  similar  line  of  argument  applies 
to  the  other  negatives.    To  conceive  is  to  limit    Hence  the 
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unlimited  or  Infinite  is  inconceivable.  To  conceive  is  to  stand 
in  actual  relation  to  the  conceived.  The  unrelated  or  Absolute 
is  therefore  inconceivable.  In  short,  we  conceive  by  condition, 
limitation,  relation,  and  so  we  cannot  conceive  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, the  Infinite,  the  Absolute. 

6.  Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  this  argument, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  some  points  of  essential  import- 
ance relating  to  negative  terms.  (1.)  Eveiy  negative  is  the  con- 
tradictoiy  of  the  corresponding  positive,  and  the  two  between 
them  include  the  whole  of  being.  Thus  good  and  not  good 
comprise  the  whole  of  things.  There  is  no  being,  actual  or 
ideal,  that  does  not  come  under  the  one  or  the  other.  Hence 
two  contradictories  are  the  complements  of  each  other,  and 
together  make  up  the  grand  total  of  existing  and  even  possible 
things.  (2.)  The  negative  is  called  the  indefinite,  because, 
while  it  determines  the  absence  of  a  certain  quality,  it  leaves 
the  character  of  the  mass  of  things  which  it  embraces  undeter- 
mined. This  heterogeneous  collection  contains,  in  general,  at 
least  three  distinguishable  classes  of  things.  1st*,  Those  beings 
that  want  the  quality  in  question,  simply  because  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  their  nature.  Thus  a  stone  is  unwise,  because  the  quality 
of  wisdom  has  no  relation  to  its  nature.  These  are  the  properly 
indefinite.  2d,  Those  beings  that  are  devoid  of  the  quality, 
though  it  is  applicable  to  their  nature.  Thus  some  men  are 
said  to  be  unwise,  while  others  are  reckoned  wise.  These  are 
marked,  not  so  much  by  the  mere  absence  of  the  quality  in 
question,  as  by  the  presence  of  its  contrary.  They  are  therefore 
in  reality  definite.  Thus  the  unwise  in  this  sense  are  the 
foolish.  (3.)  The  negative  is  used  to  denote  the  absence  of  a  qua- 
lity in  a  certain  respect,  or  in  every  respect.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  in  the  present  discussion,  that  we  are  thinking  of  actual 
things,  otherwise  we  cannot  talk  of  their  knowahlenesa. 
Now  actual  things  have  all  more  than  one  property.  Hence 
the  negative  may  refer  to  the  thing  so  designated,  either  in 
respect  of  a  certain  quality,  or  in  respect  of  all  its  qualities,  or 
its  whole  natura  Thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  unwise  or 
foolish,  either  in  respect  of  the  use  of  money,  or  in  respect  of 
his  whole  conduct  Hence  there  are  three  distinguishable 
classes  coming  under  every  negative.  1st,  Those  beings  in 
which  the  quality  is  simply  absent  as  inapplicable.  2d,  Those 
in  which  the  contrary  quality  is  present  m  the  whole  of  the 
thing.  3d,  Those  in  which  the  contrary  quality  is  present  iu 
some  part  of  the  thing. 

7.  The  Unconditioned.  These  distinctions  being  before 
T38j  let  us  examine  whether  the  Unconditioned  be  inconceivable, 
any  briber  than  other  negatives,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  wndition  being  the  quality  absent.    The  Unconditioned 
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includes,  1,  the  unconditioned  from  the  incompatibility  of  condi- 
tion with  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  2,  the  unconditioned  in  every 
respect ;  and  3,  the  unconditioned  in  some  respect.  The  first 
class,  it  is  clear,  has  no  existence  in  the  present  instance,  as 
there  is  absolutely  no  being  to  the  nature  of  which  condition 
doen  not  apply.  Even  to  be  is  a  condition.  To  have  a  property 
is  to  be  conditioned.  The  second  class,  the  totally  uncondi- 
tioned, is  impossible,  if  contradictory  conditions  be  involved, 
and  jfVLve  nothing,  even  if  positive  conditions  only  be  regarded. 
A  beiTig  without  any  condition  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
since  beiTig  itself  is  a  condition,  and  every  quality  is  a  condi- 
tion. The  third  of  these  classes,  the  unconditioned  in  some 
respect,  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  beings  whatsoever, 
as  there  is  no  being  that  is  not  free  from  innumerable  conditions. 
Gold  is  not  white,  black,  blue,  &c. ;  light,  transparent,  &a 
The  absence  of  some  condition  does  not  of  itself  render  any 
being,  otherwise,  of  course,  conditioned,  inconceivable  or  incog- 
nisable.  This  universal  class,  then,  is  not  excluded  from  the 
observation  or  imagination  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  wanting 
some  conditions.  If  it  were  so,  all  nature  would  be  beyond  the 
ken  of  reason.  Thus  it  appears  there  is  nothing  unintelligible 
in  the  Unconditioned,  except  where  it  denotes  the  impossible  or 
the  non-existent. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  have  confounded  the  division  of  all 
things  into  the  conditioned  and  the  unconditioned,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  partly  unconditioned,  which  is  of  course 
partly  conditioned  and  inclusive  of  all  being,  we  cannot  help  it, 
if  reason  and  nature  will  have  it  so.  Our  philosophers  use 
condition  in  the  most  unbounded  sense.  With  them  to  think 
is  to  condition,  and  to  be  is  to  be  conditioned.  Hence  the 
class  we  speak  of  forces  itself  upon  us.  The  very  Being  of 
beings  is  thus  conditioned,  not  only  by  being,  but  by  every 
positive  attribute  he  is  confessed  to  possesa  A  stone  does  not 
possess  wisdom,  and  a  spirit  does  not  possess  hardness,  and 
hence,  in  these  respects,  they  are  unconditioned.  If  condition 
is  to  be  taken  in  this  all-comprehensive  sense,  there  is  nothing 
totally  unconditioned,  nothing  totally  conditioned.  And  we 
may  add,  no  being  is  unintelligible  or  mapprehensible  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  certain 
condition. 

8.  There  is  another  meaning  of  this  particular  nerative,  the 
Unconditioned,  to  which,  though  it  is  rather  airy  and  abstruse, 
we  will  venture  to  refer.  Unconditioned  may  mean  undefined 
as  to  condition,  not  having  the  conditions  of  being  determined. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  tenable  contradictorv  of  the  condi- 
tioned, the  latter  being  understood  to  mean  the  definite  as  to 
condition.    In  this  sense,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Unconditioned 
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is  inconoeivable  and  incognisable.    It  is,  in  short,  impossible. 

For  every  existent  is  perfectly  defined  in  all  its  conditions  by 

the  fiact  of  its  being.    And  we  can  conceive  only  the  definite. 

Hence  the  undefined  in  point  of  condition  is  impossible  and 

inconceivable. 

Now,  our  philosophers  meant  by  the  Unconditioned,  either 
the  determined  as  to  the  absence  of  condition,  or  the  undeter- 
mined as  to  condition.  If  the  latter,  their  conclusion  is  true, 
but  nugatoiy,  as  it  refers  to  the  impossible.  If  the  former, 
their  conclusion  has  been  found  to  be  invalid.  If  they  infer, 
in  the  one  sense,  and  then  employ  their  conclusion  in  the  other, 
they  are  in  the  position  of  having  proved  one  thing  and  imar 
gining  that  they  have  proved  another ;  in  other  words,  they 
have  slipped  into  the  fallacy  of  ignoratio  eknchi.  In  any 
case,  their  principle  is  either  unsound,  or  affords  a  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned. 

9.  If  our  philosophers  complain  that  we  have  misappre- 
hended them,  and  declare  that  they  mean  by  the  conditioned 
that  of  which  the  existence  and  nature  are  conditioned  by  some 
other  being,  and  by  the  unconditioned  that  of  which  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  are  not  conditioned  by  any  other  being,  we 
thank  them  for  the  correction.  It  relieves  us,  and  we  hope  it 
will  release  them  from  the  use  of  the  word  condition  in  so 
extensive  a  sense,  that  even  to  think  is  to  condition.  A  con- 
dition, then,  is  that  without  which  a  certain  being  could  not 
have  come  into  existence.  In  this  true  and  important  sense, 
the  Creator  is  absolutely  unconditioned,  and  every  created 
thing  is  absolutely  conditioned.  But  in  this  sense,  to  think  is 
no  longer  to  condition  ;  the  phrase,  indeed,  has  no  meaning,  or 
one  in  which  it  is  untrue.  Even  with  Qod  himself,  to  think  is 
not  to  condition, — ^that  is,  to  give  being.  A  condition  is  now  a 
fiat  of  creation,  a  deed  of  omnipotence. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  this  new  sense  of  the 
word  condition  affects  the  general  principle  on  which  the 
diduTvi  that  the  unconditioned  is  inconceivable  and  incognis- 
able  is  founded.  The  condition  by  which  the  unconditioned  is 
negatively  defined  is  now  the  sine  qua  rum  of  jexistence,  the 
cause,  the  creative  aet  by  which  a  thing  is  called  into  being. 
But  tbe  condition,  in  the  fundamental  principle  that  we  con- 
ceive by  condition,  is  merely  a  quality,  property,  or  character- 
istic by  which  a  thing  is  so  fiEu*  determined  to  be  what  it  is. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  logical  nexus  is  broken,  as  the 
middle  term  has  two  different  meanings,  and  therefore  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow. 

In  the  next  place,  the  principle  comes  simply  to  this,  that 
we  perceive  and  conceive  only  the  determinate  or  the  definite. 
To  conceive  is  to  define.    The  definite  is  oonceivAbla    Tha 
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existent  is  by  the  very  fact  definite,  and  therefore  conceivable 
and  cognisable.  The  negative  is  merely  the  not  yet  conoeiv- 
abla  Let  it  be  existent ;  then  it  has  certain  definite  qualities, 
though  it  wants  others,  and  so  it  is  perceivable  and  conceivable 
by  a  competent  intellect. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  for  the  present,  that  the  necessity  or 
the  impossibility  of  a  conditio  svne  qua  non — a  condition 
without  which  a  thing  cannot  be — is  not  a  noticeable  property 
of  things,  which  is  all  that  our  philosophers  can  demand.  Then 
it  is  manifest  that  this  circumstance  does  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  noticeableness  of  the  thing  so  charac- 
terised. We  notice  definite  qualities  in  the  conditioned,  with- 
out mooting  the  question  whether  it  be  conditioned — in  the 
sense  of  caused-— or  unconditioned.  We  discern  and  conceive 
definite  qualities  likewise  in  the  unconditioned  undoubtedly 
without  being  impeded  by  the  impossibility  of  its  being  caused. 
We  observe  and  conceive  the  qualities  of  a  tree,  without  enter- 
taining the  question  whether  it  be  conditioned  as  to  its  origin 
or  nature  by  another.  We  discern  and  conceive  the  wisdom  of 
Qod  without  any  conscious  reference  to  his  absolute  inde- 
pendence. 

10.  It  is  only  fair  to  notice  that  our  philosophers  may  raise 
another  question  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  this 
topia  They  may  affirm  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
absolute  and  restricted,  or  uncreated  and  created  intelligence, 
and  that  the  unconditioned  only  can  conceive  and  cognise  the 
unconditioned.  We  accept  the  distinction,  and  acknowledge  it<s 
valua  The  unconditioned  alone  can  thoroughly  perceive  the 
imoonditioned,  or,  we  will  add,  the  conditioned.  The  condi- 
tioned, thatis,  created,  reason  perceives  andconceives  only  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  its  d^ven  capacity  and  access  to  things. 
It  has  not,  on  the  one  hand,  perceived  all  that  is  in  anything, 
not  even  in  itsell  But  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  discerned  in 
some  degree  certain  attributes  even  of  the  unconditioned.  It 
has  not  reached  the  utmost  length  of  its  possible  attainments 
in  either  direction,  nor  has  it  any  ground  for  setting  a  precise 
limit,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go  in  the  avenues  on  which  it 
has  entered.     We  know,  and  we  follow  on  to  know. 

We  regard  it  also  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned or  uncaused,  as  well  as  the  conditioned  or  caused,  per- 
ceives and  conceives  things  definitely,  that  is,  as  they  actually 
are.  To  be  is  to  be  defined  in  essence  and  property.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  undeterminate  ;  and  this  is  a  per- 
fection of  the  imcreated  as  well  as  of  the  created  intellect 
So  far,  then,  is  the  created  reason  firom  being  degraded  by 
thinking  only  of  the  definite,  or,  in  other  words,  conceiving 
only  by  condition,  that  it  is  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  the 
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uncreated  And  oar  philosophers  have  indeed  told  us  a  very 
important  &ct  when  they  informed  us  that  mind  conceives 
bj  condition,  or  as  things  exist,  but  they  have  not  thereby 
pointed  oat  that  which  limits  human  reason  or  distinguishes 
it  from  superhuman,  inasmuch  as  uncreated  reason  itself  must 
perceive  and  conceive  things  in  the  self-same  way.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  thinking  by  condition,  being  common  to  created 
and  uncreated  intellect,  does  not  afford  the  shadow  of  a  basis 
for  the  destructive  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned.  We 
WDture  to  say  there  is  no  opposition  between  the  conditioned 
and  the  unconditioned  in  point  of  intelHgence.  There  may 
be  a  reason  that  transcends  human  reason,  but  we  are  bold 
toa£Srm  that  there  is  no  reason  that  contradicts  it.  What 
is  logically  necessary  or  impossible  to  the  conditioned  reason 
18  equally  so  to  the  supreme  intelligence. 

11.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  condition  mean  property,  cha- 
ncteristic,  the  totally  unconditioned  is  either  impossible  or 
non-existent,  as  there  is  no  being  without  some  condition. 
The  partly  unconditioned  is  also  the  partly  conditioned,  and 
indndes  all  being,  and,  because  conditioned,  is  so  far  con- 
ceivable and  cognisable.  The  undetermined  as  to  condition 
is  alone  inconceivable,  incognisable,  and  impossible.  For  no 
thing  can  be  undetermined  as  to  its  qualities.  If  condition 
mean  that  without  which  a  thing  cannot  come  into  being,  then 
theanconditioned  and  the  conditioned  are  perceivable  and  con- 
ceivable in  their  definite  properties,  without  reference  to  this 
anterior  condition  of  their  existenoa  And  lastly,  if  it  be 
asserted  that  uncreated  intelligence  transcends  created,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  they  agree  at  least  in  thinking  of  and 
perceiving  things  as  they  are, — that  is,  according  to  the 
definite  characteristics  of  their  nature.  If  these  strictures  be 
accepted  as  con-eCt,  it  is  evident  that  this  seemingly  impreg- 
nable dictum  of  recent  philosophy  Mis  to  the  ground. 

12.  Out  of  the  ruins,  however,  of  this  dictum  may  be  con- 
structed the  solid  basis  of  a  hopeful  philosophy  of  things. 
The  purely  indeterminate  is  impossible,  inconceivable,  and 
incognisable.  The  determinate  is  conceivable,  may  be  possible, 
and,  if  realised,  cognisable.  Under  the  definite  are  the  con- 
ditioned and  the  imconditioned.  The  totally  unconditioned 
Ls  impossible  or  non-exiBtent.  The  partly  unconditioned  inr 
eludes  all  being,  as  there  is  no  creature  that  is  not  free  from 
some  condition.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  the  Creator  and 
the  creatura  The  impossible,  the  non-existent,  the  creature 
and  the  Creator,  are  all  definite,  and  so  far  conceivable.  Crea- 
ture and  Creator,  as  actual  beings,  are  moreover  perceivable, 
in  whole  by  the  Creator,  in  part  by  the  intelligent  creatuie 
Each  we  know  inpart,  and  are  coming  to  know  more  and  mom. 
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If  we  take  the  higher  and  narrower  sense  of  the  word  con- 
dition, namely,  the  efficient  without  which  there  is  no  effect, 
the  unconditioned  is  simply  the  Creator,  and  the  conditioned 
the  creature.  In  the  last  resort  the  former  is  the  conditioning, 
as  the  latter  is  the  conditioned.  If  we  can  understand  the 
conditioned,  we  can  equally  comprehend  the  conditioning. 
Each  is  conceived  by  condition,  that  is,  by  noticeable  qualities. 
It  is  common  to  the  created  and  the  uncreated  to  conceive 
that  only  which  is  definite  in  its  characteristics.  Hence  this 
at  least  imposes  no  limitation  on  human  apprehension.  The 
existent  is  determinate  in  its  properties.  The  unconditioned, 
by  hypothesis,  exists,  and  is  therefore  definite.  Hence  it  is 
capable  of  being  conceived.  This  is  a  more  cheerful  philoso- 
phy than  that  of  the  above  dictum.  It  amounts  simply  to 
this,  that  the  definite  is  conceivable,  and  that  the  existent  is  of 
necessity  definite,  and  therefore  perceptible  and  intelligible,, 
by  the  created  intellect  in  part,  by  the  uncreated  in  full 

13.  The  Infinite.  The  author  of  the  above  dictum  divides 
the  unconditioned  into  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  so  that, 
so  far  as  his  theory  is  concerned,  the  discussion  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned involves  that  of  the  other  two.  As  Mansel,  however, 
omits  the  unconditioned,  and  takes  up  successively  the  infinite 
and  the  absolute  on  separate  grounds,  it  is  necessary  to  exa- 
mine them  in  the  same  order  and  detail  He  lays  down  the 
principle  that  conception  implies  limitation,  and  draws  from  it 
the  grave  conclusion,  that  "  a  consciousness  of  the  infinite  as 
such  thus  necessarily  involves  a  self-contradiction ;  for  it  im- 
plies the  recognition  by  limitation  and  difference  of  that  which 
can  only  be  given  as  unlimited  and  indifferent."  He  pursues 
a  similar  line  of  argument  to  shew  that  the  Absolute  and  the 
First  Cause  cannot  be  constnied  in  thought,  and  seems  to  de- 
monstrate, by  inexorable  logic,  that  reason  is  not  only  incom- 
petent to  form  any  conception  of  the  being  possessing  these 
attributes,  but  plunges  into  a  fathomless  sea  of  self-contradio- 
tojT  conclusions  whenever  it  makes  the  attempt  He  thus  con- 
cedes the  wildest  asseverations  of  speculation  run  mad,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  impossibility  of  anything  approaching  to 
a  philosophy  of  the  infiaita 

14.  If  our  author  had  strictly  adhered  to  the  conclusion 
above  (]^uoted,  with  the  cautious  limitation,  "  as  such,"  which 
it  contains,  it  would  have  been  a  very  harmless  announcement 
For  it  would  have  been  merely  an  assertion  in  loose  terms, 
that  conaci/ousneea  is  unable  to  grasp,  not  properlv  the  infinite, 
but  infinity.  And  his  <x>nclusion  does  not  touch  conception, 
though  his  premise  does.  The  infinite,  always  grtmting  it  to 
be  arealityi  has,  besides  infinity,  some  other  qualities  which 
i^e  definite,  and  therefore  conceivable  and  discernible,  even  by 
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a  limited  intellect  A  being  known  by  one  or  more  qnalities, 
thongb  another  of  its  attributes  be  unknown,  must  be  ad- 
mitt^  to  be  partly  known,  and  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  better  known ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of 
human  knowledge,  even  in  regard  to  finite  things.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  author's  melancholy  pages  without 
coming  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that,  after  enunciating  his 
metaphysical  dogma,  with  the  restriction  of  it  to  consciousness 
as  the  faculty,  and  infinity  as  the  quality,  he  tacitly  assumes 
it  in  his  subsequent  reasonings  in  its  unrestricted  form.  With- 
out the  unqualified  position,  however,  that  the  infinite  is  incon- 
ceivable and  incognisable,  his  most  formidable  inferences  con- 
cerning our  ment^  incapacity  are  both  irrelevant  and  unfounded. 
We  must  therefore  examine  this  unacknowledged  basis  of  all 
his  reasonings. 

16.  The  finite,  then,  in  its  proper  signification,  is  a  term  of 
quantity,  and  strictly  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of  the 
relations  of  greater  and  less.  It  has  reference  only  to  that 
which  is  continuous  or  numerabla  The  term  infinite  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  contradictory  of  the  finite,  in  this  its  strict 
sense.  It  is  to  be  used,  not  with  the  freedom  or  latitude  of 
popular  discourse,  but  in  a  clear  and  determinate  sense.  Nega- 
tives are  intricate  enough,  without  exaggerating  their  difficulty 
by  attaching  to  them  a  vague  or  vacillating  meaning.  Thus, 
when  it  is  said  that  Gk>d  is  infinite  in  holiness,  the  meaning  is 
good  and  intelligible.  It  denotes  the  absolute  perfection  of 
the  divine  holiness.  And  when  it  is  asserted  that  his  perfec- 
tions are  infinite,  it  is  merely  intended  that  no  perfection  is 
wanting  to  him,  without  determining  whether  the  number  of 
them  be  limited  or  not.  But  the  highest  in  degree,  the  whole 
and  such  like  popular  variations  of  the  term  infinite,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  view  at  present.  Holiness  and  other  spiritual 
qualities,  hardness,  whiteness,  and  numberless  other  material 
properties,  are  incapable  of  being  strictly  and  properly  infinite. 
The  infinite  is  the  contradictory  of  the  finite  in  that  which  is 
capable  of  increase  and  decrease. 

16.  The  infinite  and  the  finite,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  as 
contradictories,  include  the  whole  of  being.  Hence  the  in- 
finite contains  (a)  the  large  class  of  things  to  the  nature  of 
which  finitude  has  no  relation,  and  these  are  of  course  utterly 
undefined  by  the  term  infinite,  though  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  Most  of  the  properties  of  mind  and  matter  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  exduae  the  relation  of  greater  and  less,  and, 
therefore,  come  under  the  head  of  infinite,  only  as  not  being 
capable  of  number  or  measura  These  all,  however,  are  in 
themselves  perfectly  definite  and  intelligible  when  otherwise 
made  known.    This  class  of  the  infinite,  then,  is  only  not  yet 
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conceivabte  until  otherwise  defined.  Such  indeed  are  not  pro- 
perly infinite  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 

When  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  measurable,  or  those 
things  that  are  capable  of  increase  or  decrease,  the  infinite  takes 
its  definite  form,  in  which  it  denotes  the  presence  of  the  quality 
contrary  to  finitude.  In  this  sense  it  includes  (h)  the  infinite 
in  every  respect ;  and  (c)  the  infinite  in  some  respect  Now  the 
infinite  in  every  respect  is  simply  impossible,  as  it  would 
include  opposite  respects,  as  small  and  great.  And  that  which 
is  nothing  but  infinite,  even  if  compatible,  is  unreal ;  as  in  the 
real,  besides  the  immeasurableness,  there  is  at  the  least  the  pro- 
perty that  is  immeasurable,  and  this  property  is  definite  and 
knowable.  Space  is  infinite  in  solid  dimension  ;  and  dimension 
is  a  quality  that  may  be  known.  To  be  in  measure  or  beyond 
measure  does  not  constitute  any  substantive  quality.  Lead  is 
nothing  but  lead,  whether  it  be  an  inch  or  an  infinite  sphere. 
All  beings  whatsoever  must  have  other  qualities  than  infinity, 
which  make  them  what  they  are*  Hence  the  purely,  that  is 
solely,  or  if  you  will,  wholly  infinite,  is  not  a  substantive  reality 
at  alL  It  does  not  even  give  us  space  or  time,  neither  of  which 
is  a  substantive  being. 

The  infinite  in  some  respect,  then,  can  alone  have  place 
among  real  things.  If  its  Qualities  be  consistent,  it  is  possi- 
ble. When  real,  all  its  real  qualities,  even  those  to  which 
infinity  belongs,  are  in  themselves  definite  and  so  conceivable 
and  cognisable.  The  qualities  of  all  substantive  things  are 
numerous,  and  infinity  is  only  one  among  many.  Hence  the 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  things  that  are  infinite  is  vastly 
greater  than  what  we  want,  even  on  the  supposition  that  this 
quality  can  in  no  way  be  cognised  or  conceived. 

17.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine,  with  less  anxiety 
about  the  result,  the  statement  that  "  the  recognition,"  whether 
in  consciousness  or  conception,  "  by  limitation  of  that  which 
can  only  be  given  as  unlimited,'*  involves  a  self-contradiction. 
Let  us  first  take  the  conception.  To  conceive  by  limit  what  is, 
by  hypothesis,  actually  unlimited,  is  certainly  contradictory,  if 
limit  be  used  in  the  same  sense  and  applied  to  the  same  things 
-  in  both  parts  of  the  proposition.  Otherwise  not  Now  if  con- 
ceiving by  limit  be  a  law  of  the  mental  constitution,  and  not 
specially  got  up  for  the  infinite,  it  will  apply  equally  to  other 
negatives.  If  the  unwise  then  be  merely  that  which  is  7U>t 
limited  or  defined  in  point  of  wisdom,  we  cannot  indeed  as 
yet  conceive  it,  simply  because  the  mind  has  no  handle  by 
which  to  take  hold  of  it  But  if  it  mean  the  foolish,  we  have 
a  definite  characteristic  in  the  quality  contrary  to  wisdom, 
and  can  form  so  far  a  sufficient  conception  of  the  thing  so 
designated.    While  the  absence  of  a  particular  quality,  then. 
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yields  bo  object  to  the  conceptive  faculty,  the  presence  of  the 
opposite  quality  affords  a  definite  and  tangible  reality  to  the 
imagination.  The  negative,  therefore,  if  it  mean  the  unde- 
fined, is  as  yet  unconceived  ;  but  if  it  denote  that  which  is 
defined  by  the  presence  of  the  contrary  quality,  it  is  conceiv- 
abla  Hence  it  appears  that  to  conceive  hy  limit  is  to  con- 
ceive the  definite.  But  the  infinite,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
now  view  it,  is  definite  in  respect  to  the  presence  of  the  qua- 
lity contrary  to  finituda  There  is  no  self-contradiction,  then, 
in  conceiving  definitely  that  which  is  definite^  even  though  it 
be  so  in  respect  of  the  presence  of  infinity. 

SLaving  seen  that  the  conception  of  the  infinite  does  not 
really  involve  a  contradiction,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  we  actually 
do  conceive  the  infinita  An  attribute  that  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable cannot  be  known  to  belong  to  any  real  thing.  But 
infinity  is  known  to  belong  to  space,  time,  the  duration  of  the 
Eternal  Being.  Infinity,  therefore,  is  not  wholly  inconceivable. 
Bat  infinity  is  a  simple  idea,  and  therefore  cannot  be  partly 
conceivable  and  partly  inconceivable.  Hence  it  must  be  con- 
ceivable. Moreover,  the  Supreme  Intelligent  conceives  objects 
definitely,  or  as  they  are.  He  conceives  the  infinite.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  contradiction  between  conceiving  the 
defined  and  conceiving  the  infinite.  The  infinite  we  sp^J^  of 
is  Teal,  and  therefore  of  necessity  definite  and  so  conceivabla 

Next,  with  regard  to  conaeiouanese  we  have  to  say,  that  the 
infinite,  if  existent,  is  of  course  definite  and  cognisable  as  a 
whole  by  the  Intelligent  Infinita  The  conceivable,  however, 
may  not  be  always  cognisable  by  vs  aa  sl  whola  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  infinite.  The  earth  is  not  cognisable  by  us  as 
a  whola  We  seldom  know  the  whole  of  anything  by  actual 
observation,  whether  finite  or  infinita  Yet  we  may  fairly 
enough  say  we  know  a  thing  that  may  be  infinite  when  we 
know  a  part  of  it.  If  we  examine  an  inch  cube  of  gold,  we 
have  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  it  as  if  we  beheld  an  infinite 
solid  of  the  precious  metal  The  quality  of  infinity  neither 
adds  to  nor  detracts  from  our  capacity  of  observing  the  positive 
qualities  of  any  kind  of  being.  It  is  said  we  do  not  know  the  In- 
finite to  be  infinita  But  we  may  not  know  the  finite  to  be  finite, 
and  yet  we  may  know  it  sufficiently  for  oiu*  purpose.  Men  once 
did  not  know  the  earth  to  be  finite,  and  we  do  not  know  by 
actual  observation  the  heavens  to  be  finite.  Yet  we  never 
doubt  our  power  of  knowing  these  objects  of  our  senses.  Be- 
sides^  though  we  do  not  know  the  infinite  by  actual  observation, 
yet  we  certainly  know  infinites  by  the  force  of  reason,  intuitive 
or  deductive,  as  algebraic  infinites.  It  is  remarkable  that 
almost  all  the  infinites,  of  which  we  have  any  information,  are 
known  to  us  by  intuition  or  demonstration,  a  fact  sufficient 
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of  itself  to  prove  that  we  have  the  conception  and  cognition  of 
the  infinite,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  brin^  it  as  a  whole 
under  actual  observation.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  infinite  as  such  is,  if  consistent  and  definite,  conceiv- 
able; if  existent,  cognisable  as  a  whole  by  the  Intelligent 
Infinite,  noticeable  in  part  by  our  senses,  and  knowable  as  a 
whole  by  our  reason. 

As  the  above  argument  may  appear  subtle,  and  fall  to  carry 
conviction  to  some  minds,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  refera 
solely  to  the  infinite  as  such,  or  to  the  bare  quality  of  infinity 
as  existing  in  a  concrete  thing ;  while  it  does  not  affect  any  of 
the  other  qualities  co-existing  in  the  same  subject  by  which  it 
may  become  suflSciently  known  to  us,  even  though  that  of  in- 
finity be  held  to  be  unknown. 

18.  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  infinite  of 
itself  is  an  intangible  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  of  things. 
Infinity  is  the  most  meagre  and  barren  quality  of  things  that 
could  be  selected  for  primary  consideration.  It  is  indeed  by 
itself  utterly  empty.  For  it  belongs  to  the  measurable  or  the 
class  of  qualities  to  which  measure  applies,  and  indicates  only 
immeasurability,  without  determining  any  substantive  property 
whatever.  Hence  it  is  even  predicable  of  that  which  has  no 
substantive  essence,  as  space  and  time,  which  are  the  measur- 
able without  content  It  is  obvious  that  this  characteristic 
alone  furnishes  not  the  shadow  of  a  hint  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  being  of  whom  it  is  affirmed.  Our  philosophers  assure 
us  they  mean  by  the  infinite,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator. 
We  can  very  well  believe  they  do.  JBut  here  is  the  mischief. 
The  Creative  Being  is  a  term  conveying  to  our  minds  a  host  of 
attributes,  conceivable  and  noticeable  by  us,  and  deriving  no 
doubt  an  inexpressible  grandeur  from  the  property  of  infinitude 
or  absolute  perfection  attached  to  them  alL  But  our  philo- 
sophers reason  and  talk  about  the  infinite  as  inconceivable  and 
incognisable,  and  leave  the  unwary  to  conclude  that  the  Deity, 
with  all  the  transcendent  attributes  pertaining  to  his  essence, 
not  one  of  which  is  intimated  in  their  favourite  term,  is  equally 
inconceivable  and  incognisable.  -Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  this 
Infinite,  in  every  one  of  his  essential  properties,  even  in  those 
to  which  infinity  actually  belongs,  may  be  conceived  by  a  com- 
petent intellect^  and  is  conceived  by  us  in  the  measure  of  our 
^ven  capacity.  And  if  finitude  be  conceivable,  the  absence  of 
it  is  at  least  conceivable ;  and  though  the  actual  infinite  be  not 
observable  by  our  senses  as  a  whole,  yet  it  is  in  certain  cases 
discernible  by  our  reason. 

19.  The  Absolute. — ^The  absolute.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
defines  to  be  "what  is  out  of  relation,  &c.,  as  finished,  perfect, 
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complete,  total,  and  thus  corresponds  to  rh  SKov  and  rh  riXuov  of 
Aristotle.  In  this  acceptation — and  it  is  that  in  which  for  my- 
self I  exclusively  use  it — the  absolute  is  diametrically  oppos^ 
to,  is  contradictory  of,  the  infinite."  If  the  absolute  and  the 
iDfinite  be  contradictory,  they  cannot  both  belong  to  the  same 
being.  Hansel  avoids,  therefore,  this  meaning  of  the  absolute. 
He  defines  it  to  be  "  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having 
no  necessary  relation  to  any  other  being ;"  and  he  contends 
that  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  it,  b^use  consciousness 
implies  relation.  For  the  sake  of  the  logical  connection,  then, 
we  shall  call  the  absolute  the  unrelated ;  and  we  at  once  acknow- 
ledge that  the  unrelated  to  us  cannot  be  cognised  by  us,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  conceiving  it.  The  unrelated  is 
either  externally  unrelated  or  internally.  The  sum  of  being 
to  which  we  belong,  including  the  Creator  and  the  creation,  is 
of  the  former  kind ;  and  we  being  part  of  it,  can  conceive  and 
cognise  it  in  measure,  as  we  actually  do.  The  internally  un- 
related is  sheer  nothing;  for  there  is  no  being,  matter,  or  spirit 
that  has  not  some  internal  relation.  The  absolute,  our  author 
sajs,  exists  in  and  by  itsell  It  must  therefore  be  only  ex- 
tenuJly  absolute. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  defines  the  absolute  "the  finished," 
tc,  and  thence  infers  that  it  is  contradictory  of  the  infinite. 
In  that  case  it  would  be  identical  with  the  finite,  which  the 
author  did  not  intend.  His  real  meaning  was,  that  the  abso* 
inte  is  the  total,  the  complete,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  not  the  contradictory  of  the  infinite.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  infinite  itself  is  really  absolute,  as  it  is 
complete  and  incapable  of  addition.  Thus  every  infinite  is 
absolute,  but  every  absolute  is  not  infinite.  The  holiness  of 
Gud  is  absolute,  but  not  infinite  in  any  definite  sense. 

20.  Having  now  separately  canvassesd  the  Unconditioned,  the 
Infinite,  and  the  Absolute,  we  observe  in  general ;  that  a  negar 
tive  cannot,  because  it  is  a  negative,  afford  a  theory  of  being, 
i^hich  is  positiva  So  long  as  we  are  only  informed  what  a 
tbing  is  not,  we  cannot  directly  know  what  it  is,  whether  it  is 
or  not,  or  even  if  it  be  possible.  Any  negative,  as  descriptive 
of  a  thing,  is  inconceivable,  simply  because  it  offers  no  positive 
quality  to  conceive.  We  have  also  seen  that  these  negatives, 
^  contradictories  and  oomplem^its  of  the  corresponding  posi- 
^^es,  conceal  a  diversity  of  meaning  which  is  a  source  of  fre- 
qnent,  obscure,  and  fatsd  fallacy,  and  that  not  the  least  of  these 
[blades  is  the  seeming  presumption,  that  the  negative  is  one 
indivisible  and  homogeneous  whole,  so  that  the  same  predicates 
may  be  made  of  all  its  parts.  Meanwhile,  we  have  arrived  at 
eome  general  conclusions  of  importance  even  firom  these  nega- 
tives.   In  the  first  plaoe^  the  negative,  when  it  denotes  the 
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definite  absence  of  a  quality,  is  definite,  and  if  consistent,  that 
is,  including  no  contradiction,  conceivable  and  possible.  If 
existent,  it  is  of  course  consistent  as  well  as  definite,  and  there- 
fore conceivable.  The  conceivable,  as  a  whole,  however,  may 
not  be  always  perceivable  by  us  as  a  whola  This  applies, 
however,  to  the  finite  as  well  as  the  infinite.  We  have  also 
seen  that  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  not  contradictory, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  infinite  is  by  its  very  nature  abso- 
lute The  unconditioned,  if  existent,  and  therefore  consistent, 
may  be  both.  We  have  learned,  farther,  that  the  totally  un- 
conditioned is  either  impossible  or  nothing,  the  totally  infinite 
impossible  or  unreal,  and  the  internally  unrelated  nothing. 
Hence  the  Being  that  is  unconditioned,  or  infinite,  or  unre- 
lated, or  all  of  these,  must  be  so  in  a  certain  respect,  and  not 
in  all  respects.  The  great  Being,  then,  to  whom  these  nega- 
tives in  a  certain  respect  necessarily  belong,  is  in  other  respects 
at  the  same  time  conditioned,  defijiite,  related,  and  is  thereby 
not  in  the  least  lowered,  but  equally  exalted  as  in  those  respects 
in  which  he  is  free  from  condition,  finitude,  or  relation.  Thus 
we  see  that  a  being  may  have  all  these  negative  characteristics 
in  their  due  relation,  and  therefore  the  Uieory  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned is  possible. 

22.  Hitherto  we  have  looked  at  things,  at  the  statics  of 
nature.  Let  us  now  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  events,  at  the 
dynamics  of  nature.  These  bear  the  same  relation  to  time 
which  things  do  to  space.  The  faculty  by  which  we  take 
notice  of  things  is  perception.  That  by  which  we  observe 
events  is  memory.  By  memory  we  can  notice  a  change  actu- 
ally taking  place,  marking  the  former  state  of  things,  the  in- 
stant of  transition,  and  the  present  state  of  things.  By  reason 
we  can  discern  in  this  change  what  is  not  patent  on  the  sur- 
face of  observation,  namely,  cause  and  effect  We  involuntarily 
lay  it  down  as  a  self-evident  maxim,  that  the  effect  or  resulting 
state  of  things  must  have  had  an  adequate  cause.  We  trace 
the  cause  back  to  the  first  cause.  Creation  itself  is  not  funda- 
mentally different  from  change  in  general  Were  we  preset 
at  an  act  of  creative  power,  we  should  see  nothing  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  at  the  moment  of  change  something  coming 
into  view.  The  cause  would  be  hidden ;  but  this  is  not  un- 
usual even  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  There  is  no  difficulty 
of  conceivableness  in  primary  causation  that  is  not  in  secondary. 
We  cannot  mark  off  time  by  any  essential  difference  from 
eternity,  which  is  merely  time  without  beginning  or  end.  It  is 
said  that  a  cause  cannot  as  such  be  absolute,  or  the  absolute  be  a 
cause,  as  cause  is  relative  to  effect.  But  the  first  cause,  if  we  will 
speak  logically  and  not  found  an  argument  on  a  mere  looseness 
of  speech,  is  not  the  first  causator,  but  merely  the  act  of  his 
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power,  prompted  by  his  will  A  first  causer  is  of  necessity  a 
being  of  power,  otherwise  he  cannot  cause  :  a  being  of  free  will ; 
otherwise  he  cannot  b^n  to  cause :  a  being  of  intelligence ; 
otherwise  he  cannot  form  a  plan  of  causing.  Thus  we  see  how 
prolific  a  positive  property  is  in  enucleating  the  nature  of  the 
Infinite.  Grant  him  to  be  a  causer,  he  is  and  must  be  a  spirit. 
Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  absolute,  if  existent,  and 
therefore  possible,  is  necessarily  related  within  itself.  Let  one 
of  its  qualities  be  will,  and  there  may  be  internal  change,  as 
faiy  at  least,  as  the  expatiations  of  intellect,  which  is  presup- 
posed in  will,  are  concerned.  Let  there  be  power,  or  more  par- 
ticularly causativity,  which,  in  the  absolute,  must  accompany 
the  will,  otherwise  it  would  be  impotent,  and  there  may  be 
creation,  and  so  a  universe  full  of  change  and  life.  In  a  grand 
and  true  sense  all  this  is  within  the  power,  and  therefore  ulti- 
mately within  the  essence  of  the  Absolute,  and  so  it  is  still 
externally  unrelated  But  in  another  and  not  less  real  sense, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  external  to  it :  and  so  a  volitive  Absolute 
has  the  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  it  may  become  in  a  cer- 
tain respect  externally  related  to  a  world  of  its  own  creating. 
It  does  not,  cannot  cease  to  be  absolute  by  the  sovereign  acts 
of  its  own  will,  simply  because  these  acts,  however  beyond  its 
essence,  are  yet  wiuun  its  potence. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  first  cause  emerges  from  the  Absolute, 
as  soon  as  it  is  recognised  as  having  a  free  will.  This  first  cause 
is  the  voluntary  act  of  power,  and  has  in  it  all  that  is  in  that  act, 
and  might  have  all  that  is  in  the  power  from  which  it  springs. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  pure  correlative  of  the  whole  effect 
that  foUowsL  Granted,  then,  that  the  Absolute  has  a  will,  or  is 
a  spirit,  it  naturally  admits  of  cause  and  effect. 

23.  To  be  a  mind,  to  have  thought,  will,  power,  however,  is 
to  be  a  person ;  and  all  this  implies  condition,  limitation,  rela- 
tion ;  and  this,  it  has  been  and  is  said,  cannot  be  in  the  un- 
conditioned, the  infinite,  and  the  absolute.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  totally  unconditioned  is  either  impossible  or  nothing; 
the  totally  infinite,  impossible  or  unreal ;  and  the  totally  abso- 
lute, nothing.  Hence  it  appears,  that  if  we  are  to  talk  of  such 
a  BEING,  we  must  conceive  of  him  in  a  possible  form,  and  ex- 
dnde  the  contradictory.  The  possible  form  is  the  partly 
unoonditioned,  the  partly  infinite,  the  externally  absolute. 
The  bare  exclusion  of  the  contradictory  is  a  manifold,  some 
might  recklessly  say  an  infinite,  condition,  limitation,  and  rela- 
tion. At  all  events,  how  many  positive  conditions  soever  there 
may  be,  the  exclusion  of  each  one  necessarily  implies  the  in- 
duaion  of  its  contradictory,  in  that  which  is  possible  or  actual 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  real  must  have  condition,  limitation, 
and  at  least  internal  relation.     Personality  is  not  therefore 
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excluded  from  the  unconditioned,  infinite,  and  absolute  Being, 
because  it  is  a  condition,  limitation,  or  relation,  as  some  of 
these  must  be  found  in  the  possible  and  the  real  May  we  not 
add,  that  all  worthy  attributes,  that  is,  conditions,  limitations, 
and  internal  relations,  must  have  their  place  in  the  great  uncon- 
ditioned, infinite,  and  absolute  Being  ? 

24i.  This  is  a  criticism,  not  a  treatise,  on  philosophy.    If  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
begun  at  an  earlier  stage,  to  have  traced  from  experience  the 
laws  of  the  contemplative  faculties,  and  cleared  away  certain 
preliminary  errors  that  have  crept  into  our  recent  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  and  then  we  should  have  been  better  prepared  for 
exhibiting  the  unsoundness  of  the  daring  theory  it  propounds 
of  the  imconditioned  and  the  infinite.    As  it  is,  we  nave  been 
under  the  necessity  of  merely  appealing  to  the  eommonly  ac- 
knowledged laws  of  human  thought.    In  a  formal  treatise,  also, 
we  should  not  have  been  content  with  endeavouring  to  remove 
a  weak  stone  from  the  foundations  of  human  knowledge,  with- 
out attempting  to  supply  more  than  a  hint  of  the  solid  truth. 
But  our  limits  and  our  object  will  not  permit  us  to  purFue  the 
inquiry  farther.    We  are  persuaded  that  Mr  Mansers  doctrine 
of  the  infinite,  which  is  traceable  to  Sir  William  Hamiltons 
theory  of  the  imconditioned,  embodies  a  grave  and  pernicious 
error.    His  ''  Bampton  Lectures"  are  replete  with  learning  and 
with  valuable  and  instructive  thought.    But  their  main  scope, 
which  is  the  building  up  of  religious  &ith,  totally  fiedls  ;  first, 
because,  even  if  the  infinite  God  were  proved  to  be  inconceiv- 
able and  incognisable,  £Edth  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  any 
ground  to  stand  upon,  as  we  cannot  believe  in  what  is  neither 
conceivable  nor  knowable ;  secondly,  because,  if  the  Infinite 
Qod  be  in  a  just  sense,,  and  in  a  reasonable  measure,  conceiv- 
able and  perceivable  by  the  human  intellect,  the  chief  ground 
of  the  whole  reasoning  which  pervades  the  volume  is  taken 
away,  and  so  its  argument  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  thirdly, 
because  faith,  if  made  to  stand  not  only  in  its  own  place,  but 
also  in  the  stead  of  reason  in  the  process  of  cognising  and  ac- 
knowledging the  infinite  God,  has  a  task  imposed  upon  it  which 
it  will  be  found  utterly  unable  to  discharga 

But  our  aim  has  extended  farther  than  the  mere  criticism  of 
the  argument  of  the  Lectures  on  the  limits  of  religious  thought. 
Even  if  these  had  never  been  published,  the  position  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  of  which  they  are  the  legitimate  fruit,  would 
still  remain,  in  its  portentous  boldness,  to  embarrass  the  minds 
of  earnest  inquirers  after  divine  things.  If  it  be  solid^  it  will 
easily  withstand  the  assaults  of  its  opponents.  If  unsound,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  sooner  it  is  removed  out  of  the  way  the 
better  for  the  interests  of  eternal  truth. 
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Akt.  IV. — Theories  of  the  Lord's  Day — Domvnical  cmd 
Sahbaiariaru 

1.  Sunday f  Us  Origin^  History ,  and  present  Obtiffotum,  considered  in  Eight 
Leehires  (the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1860).  By  James  Augustus  Hissbt, 
D.C.L.,  &a 

2.  The  Christian  StMaik,  viewed  in  ike  light  of  Reason,  BeveJation,  and  His- 
tory, ttilh  Sketches  of  its  Literature,  By  the  Bev.  Jamib  Giltillan, 
Stirling.    2d  Edition.    EdinbuxKh :  Andrew  Elliott.    1862. 

These  two  works  have  already  taken  a  high  place  in  the  recent 
theological  literature  of  our  country.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  day,  they  are  the  most  important  English  works  that 
have  appeared  in  this  generation. 

Dr  Hessey's  work  is  a  very  admirable  sample  of  what  the 
church  may  expect  from  such  an  institution  as  the  Bampton 
Lecture,  planted  in  the  rich  and  generous  soil  of  English 
Christian  scholarship.  It  exhibits  a  great  amount  of  learning, 
and  considerable  ability  and  eloquence.  Its  leading  positive 
doctrine,  that  the  Lord's  day  is  apostolic,  scriptural,  divine,  is 
one  which  we  would  be  glad  to  see  heartily  embraced  by  the 
powerful  Church  of  England ;  and  which  we  are  thankfiil  to 
find  so  ably  advocated,  in  a  position  so  well  fitted  to  gain  a 
fiavourable  hearing  to  the  truth.  But  regard  for  truth  con- 
strains us  to  add,  that  the  merits  of  the  work,  unquestionably 
high,  are  counterbalanced  by  serious  defects.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  first-rate  general  scholar,  who  has  set  himself  to  "  get 
up''  a  work  for  an  occasion,  rather  than  of  one  who  has  been 
long  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  who  speaks  from  the  fulness 
of  mature  meditation.  Its  learning  is  much  more  imposing  in 
appearance  than  sound  in  reality,  and  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  accepted  from  one-sided  authorities  at  second-hand.  Its 
views  on  Lord's  day  observance,  though,  we  believe,  sound  in 
the  main,  indicate  considerable  confusion  of  mind,  unripeness 
or  crudeness  of  thought :  the  lecture  on  this  subject  strikes  us 
as  singularly  weak,  inconclusive,  and  even  self-contradictory. 
And  above  all,  while  its  positive  doctrine  is  well  defended  agsdnst 
the  ecclesiastical  theory,  yet  Dr  Hessey  is  no  less  earnest,  if  not 
somewhat  bitter  and  superciUous,  in  advocating  a  negative  doc- 
trine, against  what  he  calls  the  Sabbatarian  or  Puritan  theory — 
a  negative  which  withdraws  from  his  own  positive  doctrine  its 
living  foundation  in  the  system  of  revealed  truth,  and  so  far 
seriouslv  injures  that  cause,  of  Lord's  day  observance,  which  the 
author  has  at  heart. 

Hr  Gilfillan's  work  is  a  sample  still  more  admirable  of  what 
may  be  achieved,  unaided,  by  a  laborious  minister  who  earnestly 
sets  himself  to  the  study  of  a  subject  To  the  rhetorical  quali- 
ties of  its  English  contemporary  it  makes  no  pretension :  per- 
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haps  it  will  make  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  on 
this  very  account,  that  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  quiet  and 
earnest  thinker,  and  lacks  the  pungency  of  platform  address, 
or  polemical  pamphleteering.  Its  temper  is  much  in  its  favour : 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  Christian  apologist,  Mr  Gilfillan 
has  none  of  the  rancour  of  a  controversialist.  His  learning, 
less  imposing  in  its  form  than  Dr  Hesse^'s,  is  really  more  con- 
scientious, thorough,  and  exhaustive.  His  view  of  the  subject 
is  much  more  comprehensive,  especially  in*  its  practical  appli- 
cations to  man,  in  all  his  interests,  material,  mental  and  spi- 
ritual, individual,  domestic,  social,  and  political — ^the  work, 
throughout,  is  redolent  of  the  pastorate.  Mr  Gilfillan  teaches 
with  authority,  as  one  who  is  no  novice,  but  has  long  and  deeply 
thought  on  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks.  Ripeness,  medita- 
tion, is  written  on  every  page.  His  work  is  no  mere  "  big 
pamphlet ;"  it  is  one  which  could  not  be  "  got  up"  for  an  occa- 
sion, but  which  must  have  grown  out  of  the  labours  of  a  studious 
life.  It  is  a  thorough  "  book,"  reminding  us,  by  its  fiilness  of 
learning,  thought,  and  earnest  Christian  wisdom,  of  the  great 
works  of  our  great  "  old  divines."  Above  all,  Mr  Gilfillan  teaches, 
we  believe,  for  substance,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,"  on  the  subject.  And  in  all  our  recent 
literature  we  know  not  one  other  work  that  approaches  bis 
work  in  value,  as  a  veritable  treasury  of  argument  and  infor- 
mation, of  all  that  a  Christian  minister  or  man  most  needs  to 
know  on  the  subject  of  "  the  Christian  Sabbath."  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  it  will  be  understood  we  occupy  substantially  the 
same  ground  with  Mr  Gilfillan;  and,  therefore,  our  critical 
remarks  will  be  mainly  directed  to  Dr  Hessey. 

For  eighteen  centuries,  the  Christian  world  as  a  whole  has 
observed  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  religious  rest,  in  memory 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  Christians  are  not  agreed  on 
the  question,  What  is  the  reason  of  this  observance,  the  ground 
of  our  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  day  ?  Some  hold  that 
the  institution,  in  its  origin  and  authority,  is  merely  eccleaias- 
tical;  that  the  church  has  made  the  day  (and  therefore,  we 
presume,  can  unmake  it  if  she  will)  ;  that  the  ground  of  our 
obligation  to  observe  it,  is  her  sense  of  its  desirableness^  In 
opposition  to  this  ecclesiastical  theory,  t  Dr  Hessey  contends 
for  what  he  calls  the  dominical,  maintaining  that  the  Lord's 
day  is  apostolic,  scriptural,  divine ;  that  it  originated  in  the 
church  while  she  was  under  the  authoritative  guidance  of  the 
apostles  of  the  Lord  ;  that  in  instituting  it  they  acted  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  tlwrti  therefore  the  institu- 
tion is  sealed  with  the  seal  of  their  divine  inspiration.  Mr 
Gilfillan  ^oes  still  further.  He  holds  that  the  Lord's  day  is 
'*  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;"  that  this  religious  rest  of  the  New 
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Testament  church  is  one  in  substance  with  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Old ;  that  the  Sabbath  law  is  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  whose 
obligation  is  permanent  and  universal ;  that  is,  was  first  re- 
vealed in  Eden,  and  then  declared  anew  on  Sinai ;  and  that 
the  ultimate  groimd  of  our  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's 
day  is  not  a  mere  positive  precept  of  the  apostles,  but  the  moral 
law,  as  declared  in  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue. 
This  may  be  called  the  Sahbatarian  theory  of  the  Lord's  day. 
It  is  held  in  substance  by  the  mass  of  '*  Evangelical "  Christians 
in  the  British  Isles,  North  America,  and  our  Colonial  Empire, 
especially  by  that  great  presbyterian  church  which  holds  by 
the  Westminister  Standards ;  and  therefore  may  be  described  as 
the  Puritan  theory. 

Against  this  Sabbatarian  or  Puritan  theory,  Dr  Hessey  con- 
tends that  the  Lord's  day  is  not  the  same  in  substance  with 
the  Sabbath  ;  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment ;  that  the  Sabbath  law  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  nature  ; 
that  the  fourth  Commandment  is  not  moral  in  any  relevant 
sens^  but  merely  a  part  of  that  Mosaic  ceremonial  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  Lord's  day  is 
merely  a  positive  institution,  which  had  no  existence  before 
the  apostouc  age.  Thus  the  Dominical  and  Sabbatarian  theories 
are  at  one  in  affirming  that  the  Lord's  day  is  of  divine  institu- 
tion and  authority :  they  differ  in  this,  that  while  the  domini- 
cal affirms  that  it  is  a  merely  positive  institution  emanating 
from  inspired  apostles,  the  Sabbatarian  afBrms  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  moral  law,  as  declared  in  the  fourth  commandment.  Now 
it  might  be  imagined,  that  if  Christians  be  agreed  on  the 
obeervanoe  of  the  day,  it  matters  little  though  they  should 
differ  as  to  the  reason  of  observing  it.  But  the  Puritan  will 
tell  us  tbat  recognition  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the  revealed 
reason,  constitute  one  element  in  the  due  observance,  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  faith  in  God  speaking  in  his  word.  Dr  Hessey  will 
tell  us  that  his  theory  is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  (alleged) 
evils  of  a  Puritan  Sabbath  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Continental 
Sunday  on  the  other.  And  history  tells  us  that,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  theory  and  the  observance,  the  doctrine  and  the 
practice,  distinguishable  in  thought,  are  inseparable  in  fact ; 
that  men's  practice  varies  with  their  doctrine, — either  the  high 
doctrine  gradually  elevates  and  assimilates  their  practice  to 
itself,  or  the  low  practice  leads  to  the  adoption  of  a  doctrine 
such  as  may  serve  for  its  theoretical  justification.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  merely  engaging  in  an  interesting  speculative  discus- 
sion, but  doing  our  part  towards  the  due  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day  among  the  peoples,  when  we  endeavour  to  discover 
and  to  vindicate  the  true  theory,  the  Ood-given  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  subject 
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As  both  Dr  Hessey  and  Mr  OilfiUan  are  very  copious  in  their 
accounts  of  the  history  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  we  will  make 
a  few  remarks  under  this  head  And  first,  we  observe,  that  of 
that  history  the  prolegomena  are  to  us  more  important  than 
the  facts.  To  the  mere  church  historian  the  great  question  is. 
What,  in  point  of  fact,  have  this  and  that  class  of  men  actually 
thought  and  said  ?  To  us,  who  are  seeking  the  truth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  day,  it  is  a  question  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, What  is  the  real  valv^e  of  their  opinions  in  this  case? 

So,  for  example,  of  the  Reformers,  On  this,  or  on  any  other 
subject,  their  opinions  have,  of  course,  no  absolute  authority  ; 
they  do  not  constitute  a  rule  of  faith ;  for,  however  great  and 
wise  and  holy,  the  reformers  were  not  infallible,  they  were  not 
inspired  And  on  the  question  now  before  us,  their  opinions 
have  not  even  that  comparative  authority  which  attaches  to 
their  opinions  on  the  "  doctrine  of  grace."  For,  first,  while 
they  had  no  information  on  this  subject  which  we  do  not  possess, 
they  did  not  bring  those  gifts  and  graces  with  which  they  were 
pre-eminently  endowed  to  the  calm  and  dispassionate  contem- 
plation of  it ;  they  did  not  carefully  study  the  subject  as  a 
whole ;  they  only  glanced  at  it,  in  passing,  under  some  of  its 
aspects.  And,  second,  their  controversy  with  Rome,  while 
instrumentally  training  them  for  their  clear  and  full  apprehen- 
sion of  "  the  doctrine  of  grace,"  led  them  into  a  position  in 
which  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  inevitable  that  they  should 
take  a  distorted  and  one-sided  view  of  the  subject  of  the  Sab- 
bath or  Lord's  day.  The  popish  church  had  taught  her  vota- 
ries to  regard  her  festivals  as  '*  holy,"  in  this  sense,  that  the 
mere  outward  observance  of  them  would,  like  the  opus  opera- 
turn,  of  her  sacraments,  secure  a  saving  benefit.  With  the 
system  of  church  festivals  had  come  to  be  mixed  up  the 
Christian  festival  of  the  Lord*s  day.  It  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  of  "holiness"  in  days; 
men  had  learned  to  observe  it  in  a  formal  manner,  looking  for 
a  saving  benefit  from  mere  bodily  rest;  and  even  the  first 
reformers  themselves  did  not  escape  the  error  of  imagining 
that  mere  bodily  rest  had  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Jews.  In  opposition  to  the  popish  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  outward  works,  and  in  defence  of  their  own  doc- 
trine of  salvation  only  by  grace  through  faith,  the  Reformers 
were  naturally  led  to  assail  the  popish  festival  sjrstem  as  a 
whole.  And,  considering  the  circumstances  of  their  position, 
as  thus  defined,  we  need  not  wonder  nor  stumble  if  we  find 
that  some  of  the  blows  levelled  against  that  antichristian  sys- 
tem lighted  upon  a  Christian  institution,  which  antichrist  had 
corrupted  with  his  pharisaic  leaven.  They  would  have  been 
more  than  men,  if,  m  the  ardour  of  their  polemic  against  the 
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Papacy,  they  had  not  given  utterance  to  expressions,  some  of 
which  are  liable  to  misconstruction,  others  of  which  are  really 
inconsistent  with  the  truth  regarding  the  Lord's  day,  even 
though  they  themselves  had  firmly  believed  the  truth  in  their 
heart. 

An  enemy  of  the  Lord^s  day  can  easily  misconstnie  and  per- 
vert such  expFessious  as  the  following : — That  no*  day  is  "holy** 
in  itself ;  that  to  a  Christian  all  days  are  alike ;  and  that  it  is  in 
itself  indiflferent  which  day  of  the  seven  shall  be  observed  as  a 
religious  rest.  Now-a-days  we  are  familiar  with  such  expres- 
sions as  employed  by  enemies  of  the  Sabbath  ;  we  are  not 
^miliar  with  them  as  they  were  employed  by  assailants  of  the 
Popish  festival  system  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  meet  then*  in 
the  writings  of  the  refcwrmers,  we  are  ready  to  understand  them^ 
as  meaning  what  they  mean  in  the  month  of  an  anti-Sabba- 
tarian. But  to  a  candid  theologian,  a  competent  critic,  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  put  himself  in  the  view-point  of  the  Feformers, 
their  expressions  will  appear  to  mean  only  what  we,  thanks  to 
them,  have  learned  to  regard  as  innocent  ti'uisms — that  no  day 
is  **  holy,"  as  no  bread  nor  wine  is  "  holy,"  in  the  sense  of  being 
able  to  convey  saving  benefit,  ex  opere  operate^  by  the  mere 
bodily  use  of  it,  without  faith  or  love  ;  that  the  rest  which  a 
Christian  realises  nM>6t  fully  on  the  Lord  s  day,  the  spiritual 
rest  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  ought  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  a  Christian  life  ;  and  that  (if  a  competent  authority  had 
ordained  it)  any  day  of  the  week  might  be  observed  instead  of 
the  seventh  or  the  first,  without  violation  of  that  constitution 
of  things  on  vri^ich  the  law  of  the  weekly  rest  i-s  founded. 

But  the  first  reformers  made  statements  to  the  efiiect  that 
the  selection  erf  the^7'«^  day  of  the  week  has  been  determined,. 
not  by  the  sovereign  ordination  of  Christ,  but  by  the  Christian 
wisdon^  of  the  church.  Such  expressions  it  is  impossible  to 
rescue  from  the  advocates  of  the  merely  ecclesiastical  theory. 
Sabbatarian  and  dominical  alike  must  give  them  up^  as  simply 
indefensible^  "  the  errors  of  the  wise/'  And  as  they  are  in 
express  contradiction  to  the  only  affirmation  of  fact  on  which 
the  dominical  theory  is  founded,  they  of  course  place  the 
authority  of  the  reformers,  whatever  its  weight  may  be,  dead 
against  the  Bampton  lecturer :  hir^  illae  laehrymae  ? — ^hence,. 
perhaps,  the  low  opinion  he  has  of  tlie  reformers. 

On  the  other  hand»  the  Sabbatarian  can  appeal  to  such 
facts  as  the  following;  Spite  of  their  polemic  against  the 
Popish  festival  sgrstem,  and  carnal  Lord's  day  observance,  the 
reformers  all  practised  and  inculcated  a  holy  observance  of  the 
day,  the  first  of  the  week.  All  the  first  reformers  believe^* 
that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  paradisa  They  all  believed 
that  the  fourth  comn^ndment  is  naoral  thusfar^  that  it  requirea 
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for  holy  resting  a  s'ated  poiiion  of  our  time.  That  the  stated 
portion  thus  required  is  "one  day  in  seven,"  was  believed 
by  the  mass  of  their  follower  in  the  second  generation,  includ- 
ing such  men  as  Beza,  who  had  lived  through  the  first,  and 
Francis  Turretine,  the  greatest  of  systematic  divines.  And 
before  that  second  generation  had  passed  away,  the  Sabbatarian 
theory  was  fully  unfolded  and  applied  by  the  Puritans,  the 
most  adequate  representatives  of  completely  developed  reforma- 
tion theology.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  fact  of  some,  though 
not  much,  importance,  that,  as  Dr  Hessey  admits,  the  first 
reformers  of  England  were  Sabbatarian,  and  that  th«  English 
liturgy  solemnly  acknowledges  the  continued  obligation  of  the 
fourth  commandment — a  fact  on  which  the  Bampton  lecturer 
comments  in  the  manner  of  those  Arminian  doctors  of  his  church 
who  expound  her  Calvinistic  articles. 

On  the  ground  of  these  facts,  we  are  not  warranted  in  citing 
the  reformers  as  authorities  explicitly  in  favour  of  the  Sabba- 
tarian theory.  But,  as  the  leading  propositions  on  which  the 
theory  is  founded  are  affirmed  by  them  with  growing  clearness 
and  fulness  from  the  first,  it  may  fairly  be  reasoned,  that  in  logi- 
cal consifttency  they  ought  to  have  been  Sabbatarians,  and  that 
in  fact  they  would  have  been  Sabbatarians  if  they  had  given 
the  subject  a  calm  and  unbiassed  consideration,  ouch  of  their 
statements  an  militate  against  the  theory  can  be  easily  accounted 
for,  as  the  froth  on  the  surface,  occasioned  by  the  temporary 
excitement  of  their  controversy  with  Rome.  Those  which 
favour  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  they  re- 
present the  deeper  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  indicate 
what  would  have  been  their  deliberate  judgment,  if  they  bad 
formed  a  deliberate  judgment  on  the  subject.  The  matter 
really  stands  as  Dr  Fairbairn  has  represented  it  (Appendix 
to  his  "  Typology  of  Scripture.")  The  reformers,  on  this  subject^ 
were  fundamentally  "sound,"  but  they  were  not  consistent 
and  thorough.  Some  of  their  statements,  representing  the  inad- 
vertencies of  their  passion  against  the  rapacy,  have  been 
developed,  by  men  of  a  very  diflFerent  spirit  from  theirs,  into 
the  Continental  Suuday :  others,  representing  their  better  mind, 
have  been  developed,  by  their  true  successors,  into  the  Puritan 
Sabbath :  with  what  results  to  the  religion  for  which  the  refor- 
mers lived  and  died,  let  history  declare.  And  while  in  point  of 
fact  their  opinions  were  fundamentally  consistent  with  the  Sab- 
batarian theory,  in  point  of  reason  their  opinions  on  this  subject, 
even  when  superficially  opposed  to  that  theory,  are  not  of  such 
value  as  to  constitute  any  presumption  against  its  truth. 

Passing  back  over  the  middle  ages,  and  "  the  age  of  the  coun- 
cils,'' in  which  Sabbatarians  reigned  almost  undisturbed,  we 
now  ascend  to  the  Primitive  Fathers  of  the  ante-Nicene  church. 
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And  here  we  must  distinguish  between  matter  of  dfocfrine^  and 
.natter  of  fctct.  In  the  opinion  both  of  Sabbatarians  and  of 
dominicals,  in  point  of  fdct^  the  Jewish  Sabbath — held  on  the 
sevei^th  day — is  abolished,  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  has  been 
observed  in  its  place,  as  the  Loaxi's  day,  ever  sinoe  the  New 
Testament  diuix)h  began  to  ba  This  opinion  is  founded  upon 
a  aeries  of  statements  in  the  New  Testament  church  histoiy, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  general  relations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Old.  And,  as  it  ooncems  a  matter  of  historical  fact» 
it  admits  of  corroboration  from  the  post-apostolio  church,  espe- 
cially from  the  earlier  fathers.  Paedobaptists  affirm  that,  as  a 
matter  of  foot,  the  practice  of  baptising  infants  has  prevailed  in 
the  church  ever  since  the  day  of  pentecost.  And  this  opinion^ 
founded  (they  allege)  on  scripture  testimony,  receives  a  powerful 
corroboration  from  \h&  testimony,  e.ff.,  of  TbrtuUian,  a  hundred 

J  ears  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  and  of  Augustine,  two 
undred  years  after  Tertullian,  both  giving  us  to  know,  quite 
inddentally,  that  the  practice  did  notoriously  prevail  from  the 
church's  first  beginning.  Sudi  corrobomtion,  only  much  more 
abundant,  is  furnished  by  the  early  fathers  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  aboUsbed,  and  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  lord's  day,  has,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  been  observed 
in  its  placa  Beginning  with  Barnabas  and  Clemens  Romaitus^ 
contemporaries  of  the  apostles^  the  testimony  extends  down 
through  time  to  the  era  oS.  Oonstantine  the  great  and  the  first 
Council  of  Nioa  In  hreadth  it  is  coextensive  with  the  then 
existing  Christendom  and  civilisation  :  Clement  of  Rome, 
Irenaeus  of  Lyan^  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Pliny  in  Bythinict 
(Saul  among  the  pr(»hets!)^  Justin  Martyr  of  Syria^  Tertulliaa 
and  Cyprian  of  Carihagey  Clement,  Origen,  and  Peter  of  Alex-- 
andria,  carry  us  round  the  whole  Bioman  world  \  there  is  not  a 
region,  hardly  an  important  church,  which  does  not,  in  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  literature  of  that  age,  furnish  a  witness, 
direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  aboEshed,  and  that  the  Lord's  day  has  been  observed 
in  its  place  sinoe  the  apostolic  age.  The  testimony  conclusively 
establishes  this  fact,  and  not  less  conclusively,  though  less 
obviously,  the  fact  thai  the  change  was  ^ected  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lord's  inspired  apostles.  This  fact  being  the  common 
property  of  S£d)batarians  and  dominicals,  the  testimony  by  which 
it  is  established  is  received  with  equal  favour  by  both« 

Biit  to  the  testunonip  of  the  early  fathers  Br  Hessey  further 
appeals  on  what  is  realty  a  question,  not  of  fact  in  church  his- 
toiy,  patent  to  their  observation,  but  of  BibU  doctrine,  addressed 
to  their  judgment — the  question,  yAz.,  of  the  internal  rdation 
of  the  Lord's  day  to  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  fourth  command* 
ment  to  both  ;  the  question,  as  Mr  Gilfillan  puts  it^,  Whether 
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the  two  institutions,  with  a  specific  difference,  may  not  have  a 
generic  unity  ?  Whether,  ditfering  in  form,  they  may  not  be 
one  in  substance,  embodying  the  same  unchanging  law  of 
nature?  This  is  the  real  question  between  Dr  Hessey  and 
Mr  Gilfillan.  And  on  this  question  the  opinion  of  the  early 
fathers  is  of  exceedingly  small  importance.  It  has,  of  course, 
no  absolute  authority,  to  rule  our  faith  ;  for  they,  like  the  re- 
formers, w^ere  not  inspired.  And  on  the  scale  of  that  comparative 
authority  which  attaches  so  full  and  clear  speculative  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine,  they  stand  not  only 
immeasurably  lower  than  the  reformers,  but  lower  than  any 
other  class  of  really  orthodox  Christian  teachers  represented  in 
Christian  literature.  Even  in  the  case  of  great  theological 
genius,  like  that  of  Tertullian  and  Origen,  their  genius  was  so 
wildly  undisciplined,  that  their  speculations,  richly  suggestive 
though  they  may  be,  have  no  authority  whatever.  Their  con- 
troversies with  the  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  the  Gnostics,  led 
them  to  the  close  study  only  of  the  evidences  and  outline  of  the 
Christian  system  as  compared  with  other  systems.  The  study 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  we  now  understand  it,  the  apprehension 
of  Christian  facts  in  their  internal  relatitms  as  a  system,  did  not, 
properly  speaking,  commence  till  it  had  been  thrust  upon  the 
church  by  the  rise  of  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies  within 
her  borders,  in  "  the  age  of  the  councils,"  of  scientific  theologians 
like  Athanasius  and  Augustine, — an  age  which  witnessed  the 
definitive  statement  and  acceptance  of  that  theory  against 
which  Dr  Hessey  is  contending.  The  early  fathers  are  valuable 
as  witnesses  to  positive  facts  within  their  knowledge ;  and  also 
as  witnessing  by  their  silence  the  absence,  at  least  in  their 
developed  form,  of  the  corruptions  of  the  antichristian  system. 
But  to  make  them,  in  the  infancy  of  Christian  thought,  authorities 
on  a  question  ofdoctrine,  as  against  the  catholic  church,  is  virtu- 
ally to  bind  the  church  in  the  swaddUng-clothes  of  perpetual 
babyhood. 

But,  further,  the  early  fathers  do  not  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  dominical  theory.  To  one  who  has  read  their  statements 
only  as  arrayed  by  Dr  Hessey,  this  may  appear  a  bold  aver- 
ment. But  to  one  who  contemplates  them  in  the  setting  of 
early  church  history,  it  will  appear  that  the  statement  is  true. 
The  early  fathers  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
"  the  Sabbath  "  is  abolished.  By  this  "  Sabbath,"  however,  as 
Dr  Hessey  admits,  they  meant  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  held  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week, — ^the  superstitious  observance  of 
which  is  censured  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  continued  to  be 
observed,  in  addition  to  the  Lord's  day,  by  many  converted 
Jews  and  some  Judaizing  Christians,  for  several  generations 
after  the  apostolic  age.    So  long  as  the  observance  was  not 
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imposed  upon  Christians  as  part  of  the  law  of  Christ,  the  church 
tolerated  it  as  a  harmless  weakness,  and  even  learned  to  favour 
it  as  a  useful  preparation  for  the  Lord*8  day.  But  she  had  fre- 
quent occasion  sternly  to  censure  those  who  insisted  on  the 
observance  in  a  really  Judaical  spirit,  as  if  this  part  of  the  law 
of  Moses  had  still  been  binding  upon  Christians.  Further, 
"  the  Sabbath,"  as  opposed  to  "  the  Lord's  day,"  was  one  stand- 
ing topic  of  the  then  great  controversy  of  the  Christians  with  the 
Jews.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  even  though  that  early  church  had 
held  the  Sabbatarian  theory,  to  account  for  her  occasional  expres- 
sions of  hostility  to  "  the  Sabbath,"  i.e.,  the  Jewish  Saturday  as 
opposed  to  the  Christian  Sunday  ;  and  also  to  account  for  her 
cautious  abstinence  from  applying  the  name  of  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Lord'8  day,  lest  her  simple-minded  members  should  be  led  to 
embrace  the  thing  (the  Jewish  Sabbath)  then  understood  by  that 
name.  But  the  early  church  did  not  hold  the  Sabbatarian  theory. 
Mr  Gilfillan  has  produced  some  statements,  from  Origen  and 
others,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  favour  that  theory.  These 
statements  Dr  Hessey  has  left  totally  unnoticed.  With  such 
statements  on  record,  we  think  it  at  the  best  exceedingly  strange 
that  he  has  ventured  to  make  such  sweeping  assertions  as  he  has 
ventured  to  make  regarding  the  opinion  of  the  early  church  on  the 
subject.  Still,  the  statements  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  even 
the  parties  who  made  them  are  explicitly  and  consciously  Sab- 
batarian :  they  may  be  fairly  construed  to  mean  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  Lord's  day  has  in  some  way  come  in  place  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  has  same  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  And 
certainly  the  early  church  as  a  whole  was  far  from  being  expli- 
citly Sabbatarian.  She  did  not  explicitly  rest  her  Lord's  day 
observance  on  the  fourth  commandment.  She  did  not  explicitly 
bold  the  substantial  oneness  of  the  Lord's  day  and  the  Sabbath. 
And  if  any  of  her  teachers  had  been  abruptly  asked  the  (doctri- 
nal) question.  Whether  the  two  institutions,  apparently  diverse 
and  hostile,  were  not,  after  all,  really  and  substantially  one  ?  he 
might  probably  have  answered  in  the  negative.  For,  as  we 
have  said,  the  time  for  theorizing,  for  speculative  apprehension 
of  doctrines,  had  not  yet  come.  Any  theory  of  the  Lord  s  day 
would  in  that  age  have  been  an  anachronism.  And  in  point  of 
fact,  the  church  had  formed  no  theory,  Sabbatarian  or  domini- 
cal, of  the  subject.  What  she  might  have  thought,  if  she  had 
closely  thought  on  the  subject  at  all,  may  be  judged  from  a 
sentence  uttered  by  Tertullian,  when  he  is  led  to  glance  for  an 
instant  in  that  direction.  Marcion,  against  whom  he  is  reason- 
ing, maintains  that  the  Creator  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  the 
same  God  with  the  Saviour  of  the  New, — an  idea  which  seems 
to  underlie  a  great  deal  of  the  thinking  of  our  modem  apostles 
of  anti-Sabbatarianism,  and  what  they  choose  to  call  "  Christi- 
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anity  versvbs  Judaism  "  in  general,  i.e,,  in  reality,  Christianity 
without  the  gospel  of  Christ  In  support  of  his  notion,  Mar- 
cion  instances,  among  other  things,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Sabbath,  aflSrming  that  he  has  come  to  destroy  it  Tertullian 
answers  that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  Sabbath  but  to 
fulfil  it ;  and  that  it  became  him  who  had  halloxoed  the  Sab- 
bath as  Creator,  to  hallow  it  more  abundantly  by  his  beniji- 
cent  healing  work  as  Redeemer.  Here,  through  his  "coal- 
bright"  obscurity,  we  see,  in  germ,  the  Sabbatarian  theory. 
But  here  Tertullian  is  before  his  age,  anticipating,  for  the  instant, 
Athaoasius  and  Augustine  ;  neither  he,  nor  the  church  of  his 
age,  having  deliberately  considered  the  question  of  the  substan- 
tial oneness  of  the  Lord's  day  and  the  Sabbath.  The  church  of 
that  age  had  no  real  occasion,  and  no  trained  theological  skill, 
to  grapple  with  that  question.     The  question  remained  to  be 

Sondered  and  settled  by  a  succeeding  generation,  which  had 
oth.  The  earlier  generation  simply  bore  witness  to  the  fact, 
which  Sabbatarians  and  dominicals  affirm  in  common,  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  abolished,  and  the  Christianas  festival  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  Although  the  authority  of  the  early 
church  on  a  doctrinal  question  had  been  as  great  as  it  is  small, 
the  authority  would  be  unavailipg  here :  for  the  doctrinal  ques- 
tion was  never  so  much  as  fully  and  fairly  before  her  mind. 

The  Sabbatarian,  therefore,  has  no  cause  to  shrink  from  con- 
templating the  facts  of  church  history,  even  of  those  which  are 
most  ostentatiously  paraded  against  him.  Though  the  opinions 
both  of  the  reformers  and  of  the  early  fathers  had  been  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  his  theory,  yet  the  theory  has  been  held 
by  the  Puritans,  who  fairly  and  fully  studied  the  whole  subject, 
and  whose  authority  in  relation  to  it  is  far  greater  than  that 
both  of  reformers  and  of  fathers  together.  And  neither  the 
reformers  nor  the  fathers  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  it. 
Their  practice  was  perfectly  consistent  with  it  From  a  full 
and  consistent  recognition  of  the  true  doctrine,  they  were  hin- 
dered by  circumstances  which  clouded  and  disturbed  their 
judgaeot  for  the  time — the  early  fathers,  by  their  controversy 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  errors  of  Judaizing  Christians ;  the  re- 
formers, by  their  controversy  with  the  papists,  especially  against 
the  system  of  festivals.  By  these  circumstances,  they  were 
even  led  into  occasional  statements  inconsistent  with  the  truth 
in  its  fulness.  But  when  the  disAurbiag  circumstances  had 
passed  away,  and  men^s  minds  were  left  free  to  a  calm  and 
unbiassed  consideration  of  the  question  on  its  merits,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  early  fathers  and  reformers  rested  in  a  doctrine 
substantially  Sabbatarian.  The  merely  ecclesiastical  theory  is 
a  modem  innovation.  The  merely  dominical  theory  has  never 
been  affirmed  by  any  Christian  church.    So  far  as  there  has 
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been  anjrthing  which  may  be  called  a  catholic  church  doctriDe 
of  the  Lords-day,  the  Sabbatarian  theory  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
catholic  church.  And  as  to  occasional  shortcomings  and  diver- 
gencies from  this  catholic  doctrine,  what  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  greatfacts  of  redemption  is  still  more  obviously  true  inregard 
to  such  subjects  as  the  Sabbath,  that  even  after  God  has  com- 
pleted the  revelation  of  his  truth  in  the  Word,  the  church  has 
arrived  at  the  full  and  explicit  recognition  of  it,  not  by  an  in- 
stantaneous flash  of  enUghtenment,  but  by  a  gradual  process 
of  doctrinal  development,  her  apprehension,  obscured  at  the 
first,  it  may  be  by  some  mi«-apprehension,  but  slowly  brighten- 
ing and  expanding  "  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

As  regards  the  Sabbatarian,  the  historical  question  is  this, 
Can  the  facts  of  histoiy  be  reconciled  with  your  theory?  And 
to  this  question  he  can  answer  with  truth,  that  they  can :  the 
facts  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  supposing  the  Sabbatarian 
theory  to  be  true  ;  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
posed truth  of  any  other.  But  while  thus  able  and  willing  to 
stand  his  groimd  on  the  field  of  history,  the  tnie  Puritan  loves 
best  to  try  this  question,  and  every  other  question  in  religion, 
on  its  own  merits,  by  what  he  regards  as  the  only  rule  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  practice.  And  while  he  appeals  to  Scripture, 
no  professing  Christian  can  consistently  gainsay  his  right  of 
appeaL  If  "  the  Bible — the  Bible  alone — ^is  the  religion  of 
Protestants,"  "the  Bible — ^the  Bible  al  least — ^is  the  religion  of 
all  Christians  "  worthy  of  the  name.  Outside  of  the  Bible,  Dr 
Hessey  cannot  find  one  relevant  fact  which  he  does  not  also 
find  in  the  Bible  itself  And  the  Puritan,  while  undertaking 
to  shew  that  history  favours  the  truth  of  his  theory,  under- 
takes from  the  Bible  to  establish  its  truth,  as  a  doctrine  of 
revelation,  declared  by  the  voice  of  God. 

Here,  again,  the  prolegomena  are  of  some  importance. 
A|;ainst  the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbatarian,  and  against  its  de- 
tailed Scripture  evidences,  it  is  easy  to  make  this,  and  that,  and 
that  other  objection.  It  is  easy  to  brin^  some  objection  against 
every  Scripture  doctrine,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  evidences. 
Thus  the  oocinians  can  object  to  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity,  that 
it  is  incomprehensible,  and  involves  an  apparent  contradiction 
in  terms :  they  can  object  to  its  detailed  evidences,  that  some 
of  them  are  irrelevant,  that  no  one  of  them  is  demonstratively 
conclusive  by  itself.  But  all  this  does  not  destroy,  nor  even 
sensibly  diminish,  the  strength,  of  the  trinitarian  position.  The 
strength  of  that  position  consists  in  this,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  Godhead,  the  Bible  presents  a  series  or  system  of  state- 
ments which  can  be  accounted  for  by,  and  only  by,  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  trinity  in  unity.  Though  the  doctrine  be  diflScult, 
it  may  be  true ;  though  it  cannot  be  comprehended,  it  can  be 
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believed  ;  and  though  some  of  its  alleged  evidences  should  be 
irrelevant,  and  no  one  of  them  be  conclusive  in  isolation,  by 
itself,  yet  all  of  them  together,  in  combination,  as  so  many 
covverging  lines  of  evidence,  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  pencil  of 
rays  of  light,  may  constitute  a  proof  clear  and  strong  as  de- 
monstration. So  of  the  Sabbatarian  theory  of  the  Lord's  day. 
The  question  is  not,  Is  the  doctrine  such  that  no  objection  can 
be  urged  against  it  ?  Are  the  alleged  evidences  such  that  no 
objection  can  be  urged  against  any  or  all  of  them  ?  But,  Does 
it  explain  the  whole  Bible  statements  on  the  subject  ?  Does 
it  account  for  all  the  Bible  facts  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Is  it 
the  hypothesis  which  explains  the  Bible  pJtenofnena  ?  If  it  be, 
then  no  matter  how  many  or  how  strong  the  objections  may 
be,  the  Sabbatarian  theory  is  the  Scriptural  theory — ^the  Bible 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  day ;  the  objections  are  only  so  many 
difficulties  encumbering  an  ascertained  tinith  of  God. 

The  popular  objections  to  the  doctrine,  apart  from  its  evi- 
dences, are  mainly  drawn  from  the  alleged  practical  conse- 
qitences  of  admitting  the  doctrine.  These  objections  ordinarily 
assume  the  form  of  the  argumerUuin  ad  invidiam — ^working 
upon  popular  passion,  with  a  view  to  stir  up  the  popular  hatred 
against  what  is  called  "  the  Puritan  Sabbath."  They  have  so 
strongly  impressed  Dr  Hessey,  that  he  represents  it  as  one 
grand  advantage  of  his  theory,  that  it  provides  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  practical  coi^equences  of  the  Sabbatarian.  In  point 
of  fact,  this  is  a  mistake.  No  practical  inference  regarding 
Lord's  day  observance  can  be  logically  deduced  from  the  Sab- 
batarian theory,  which  will  not  flow,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
from  the  dominical.  But  it  is  a  feet  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, that  the  objections  themselves  are  invalid,  and  derive 
their  only  appearance  of  force  from  misapprehension  and  mis- 
representation. 

1.  For  example,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Puritan  Sabbath  is 
Judaical  or  Popish,  in  the  sense  of  being  pharisaicaZ,  Now 
there  may  be  pharisaical  Sabbatarians,  as  there  may  be  phari- 
saical  dominicals ;  if  the  roan  be  a  pharisee,  whatever  may  be 
his  theory  of  the  Lord'*  day,  his  Lord's  day  observanoe  will  of 
course  be  pharisaical.  The  objection  has  no  point  nor  power 
unless  it  be  meant,  that  the  Puritan's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
day  is  pharisaical ;  so  that  the  pharisaism  of  his  practice  is 
the  natural  and  proper  result  of  his  doctrine  Now  pharisaism, 
in  Jew  or  Gentile,  consists  in  these  two  things,  jointly  or  sever- 
ally :  Ist,  religious  observance  of  what  God  has  not  prescribed  ; 
2d,  the  expectation  of  saving  benefit  from  mere  outward 
observance.  But  the  Puritans  have  been  distinguished  from 
all  other  Christians  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  contended, 
I  St,  that  religious  observance  of  what  God  has  not  prescribed  in 
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his  Word  ia  a  «i?i,  the  sin  of  '*  will-worship ;"  and  2d,  that  to 
expect  a  blessing  without  faith  and  love,  from  mere  outward 
observance  even  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  is  mere  superstition. 
Their  geneixt^l  doctrine,  therefore,  is  the  exact  antipodes  of 
Pharisaism,  whether  Judaical,  Popish,  or  Puseyite.  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  reverse  the  practical  effect  of  this  evangelism  in 
their  special  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  day  ?  The  only  peculiarities 
of  their  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  day  are,  first,  that  they  regard  the 
Sabbath-law  as  moral ;  and,  second,  that  they  hold  themselves 
bound  by  the  fourth  commandment.  But  does  a  moral  law, 
as  such,  bind  man  to  a  pharisaical  obedience  ?  Does  the 
fourth  commandment  prescribe  a  pharisaical  observance  ? 
Surely  not  The  Sabbatarian  doctrine  is  in  itself  no  more 
pharisaical  than  the  dominicid.  To  say  that  the  one  or  the 
other  is  pharisaical  is  to  utter  a  stupid  untruth,  if  not  a  ma- 
lignant lie. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  the  Sabbatarian  theory  bids  us  spend 
"  the  whole  day  "  '*  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God's 
worship/'  and  forbids  us  to  give  any  part  of  it  to  our  "  worldly 
occupations  and  recreations."  By  thi«,  of  course,  the  Puritans 
never  meant,  that  every  instant  of  the  day  is  to  be  spent  in 
prapng,  or  psalm-singing,  or  reading  or  hearing  the  word.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  they  should  have  been  understood  to  mean 
anything  so  preposterous  by  a  learned  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
has  studied  church  history,  and  written  a  book  brimful  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  If  I  announce  a  resolution  to  devote  a  whole  day 
to  study  in  the  class-room  and  in  my  own  house,  no  one  will 
imagine  that  I  have  covenanted  with  myself  not  to  be  for  one 
single  instant  without  book,. or  pen,  or  pencil  in  hand  :  even  a 
babe  will  understand  me  to  mean,  that  study  is  to  be  the 
recognised  business  of  the  day  throughouty  that  I  am  not  to 
give  myself  a  half  or  Quarter  holiday,  but  to  take  a  bond  fide 
"  whole  day's  "  work.  Now  the  Puritans  had  in  their  view  not 
only  the  no-day  of  antinomians,  but  specially  the  half-day  of 
those  whose  religious  observance  of  the  day  was  limited  to  the 
"canonical  hours"  of  public  worship.  This  half-day  religion 
was  characteristic  of  pagan  festivals,  and  of  that  Judaism,  the 
carcass  without  the  life,  which  survived  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
religion.  At  an  early  period,  it  began  to  creep  into  the  church  : 
thutf  Origen  inveighs  against  some  professing  Christians  of  his 
time,  who  gave  the  hours  spent  out  of  church  to  mere  carnal 
resting  and  enjoyment,  instead  of  devoting  the  whole  day  in 
holy  resting  to  the  Lord.  The  practice  spread  with  the  bap- 
tised paganism  of  the  popish  saints'  days,  and  other  church 
festivals.  It  lingered  in  the  half-reformed  church  of  England. 
It  met  the  Puritans  in  a  severely  practical  form  as  advocated 
by  that  semi-popiBh  party  which  have  left  us  such  monuments 
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of  their  piety  and  zeal  as  "  King  James's  Book  of  Sports."  And 
it  was  in  opposition  to  that  pagan-popish  "  half-day"  that  the 
Puritans  contended  for  the  "  whole  day  ;*'  by  which  they  merely 
meant,  that  the  religious  rest,  and  its  appropriate  devotional 
exercises,  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  "  canonical  hours  " 
spent  at  church,  but  should  be  continued  in  the  family  and 
closet  at  home.  To  this  "  whole  day,"  no  doubt,  they  were 
bound  by  their  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  ;  for  a  day,  ana  not  a 
half-day,  is  what  is  prescribed  by  the  fourth  commandment 
But  to  the  same  "  whole  day "  the  dominical  is  no  less  truly 
bound  by  his  doctrine.  His  doctrine  speaks  of  a  whole  day, 
and  not  a  half  day — "  the  Lord's  day!*  It  binds  him  who 
believes  it  to  a  holy  resting  all  through  the  day  ;  unless  the  day 
become  a  half  day,  or  something  less  than  "  a  whole  day/'  by 
being  "  the  Lord's." 

3.  It  is  objected  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Puritan  church 
discipline  and  state  legislation  have  been  characterised  by  a 
stringency  and  particularism  savouring  of  the  old  dispensation  of 
the  letter,  rather  than  of  the  new  dispensation  of  the  spirit. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ideal  of  the  Puritan 
Sabbath,  and  thePuritan  attempts  to  realise  it.  Their  attempts  to 
realise  it  we  know  to  have  been  human.  It  is  their  ideal  alone 
which  we  own  as  divine  :  that  alone  is  involved  in  the  Sabba- 
tarian theory.  Now  that  ideal  expressly  excludes  the  observance 
of  the  seventh  day,  the  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
Sabbath ;  it  excludes  those  sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonials, 
which  characterised  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  ;  and  it  does  not 
include  the  stringent  penal  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  code,  for 
these  have  no  place  in  the  fourth  commandment.  The  Puritan 
ideal  simply  is,  "  a  whole  day  "  of  religious  rest  This  ideal 
the  Puritans  were  bound  by  their  theory  to  realise.  So  are 
we.  So  is  Dr  Hessey.  Every  one  who,  on  whatever  ground, 
believes  that  God  has  ordained  a  day  of  religious  rest,  is  bound 
in  consistency  to  seek  and  find  a  solution  of  this  practical  prob- 
lem : — How  the  church  by  her  discipline  may  best  enforce  upon 
her  members  the  duty,  and  the  state  by  its  legislation  may  best 
secure  to  its  members  the  privilege  of  ceasing  from  their  ordi- 
nary toils  and  recreations  for  one  whole  day  in  seven,  and  devoting 
it  to  a  holy  resting  in  the  Lord.  This  problem  we  are  bound 
to  solve  for  our  time,  according  to  the  hght  that  God  may  have 
given  us.  The  Puritan  fathers  were  bound  to  solve  it,  according 
to  their  light,  for  their  time.  They  set  themselves  manfully 
to  the  endeavour  to  realise  their  ideal  That  they  perfectly 
succeeded  we  will  not  affirm  of  fallible  men.  We  remember, 
indeed,  that  while  they  were  singularly  endowed  with  the  life, 
aiid  power,  and  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  they  had  a  great  work  to 
do,  and  this  a  species  of  "  law-work,"  in  purifying  that  church 
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which  Popery  had  reduced,  and  semi-Popery  was  bringing  back, 
to  the  condition  of  an  Augean  stable  ;  that  a  disciplinary  code 
which  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  in  our  better  time  may  have 
been  admirably  adapted  to  their  glorious  purpose,  to  rear  up  a 
regenerate  society  from  the  debris  of  an  ungodly  nation  and  a 
corrapted  church  ;  that  what  now  appears  to  us  an  unnecessary 
and  offensive  stringency  and  particularism  may  have  been  the 
very  remedy  that  was  needed  to  heal  the  disorders  of  their 
time.  But  to  defend  every  Sabbath  regulation  of  every  Puritan 
church  and  state  is  what  we  will  by  no  means  undertake,  and 
what  we  have  no  call  whatever  to  undertake.  Our  Sabbatarian 
theory  commits  us  to  the  defence,  not  of  the  details  of  Puritan 
legislation,  but  simply  of  the  Puritan  ideal  of  "  a  whole  day  " 
of  religious  rest,  as  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  discipline  of 
churches  and  the  legislation  of  states. 

But  here  our  adversaries  are  alternately  maudlin  and  fierce 
in  imploring  and  demanding,  that  we  should  take  into  merciful 
coDsideration  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  the  condition  of 
society,  what  poor  human  nature  can  bear.  The  human  nature 
which  is  most  intolerant  of  the  cruel  burden  of  a  '*  whole  day  " 
o/ religious  rest,  has  very  little  claim  upon  our&vourable  con- 
sideratioiL  But  all  the  truth  that  is  contained  in  these  appeals 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Puritan  theory  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Puritan  theory  not  only  permits,  but  demands,  a  due  re- 
gard to  every  circumstance  which  ought  to  modify  our  appli- 
cation of  its  ideal  to  practice.  It  is  based  upon  a  law  which 
has  been  authoritatively  construed  by  the  Lawgiver  himself,  not 
only  to  permit,  but  to  demand  in  its  spirit,  a  departure  from  its 
letter  in  every  real  case  of  *'  necessity  and  mercy."  And 
accordingly  the  claims  of  '*' necessity  and  mercy"  are  inscribed 
on  the  &ce  of  the  Puritaa  standards.  So  far,  therefore,  the 
dominical  and  Sabbatarian  are  at  one ;  save  that  the  ground  of 
exemption,  in  exceptional  cases,  wkich  the  dominical  seeks  to 
establish  by  general  reasonings  of  his  own,  the  Sabbatarian  finds 
established  to  his  hand  by  the  words  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that 
the  dominical  may  differ  firom  the  Sabbatarian  on  the  question, 
If  hat  is  a  real  case  of  "  necessity  and  mercy,'*  such  as  will  justify 
a  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law  ?  But  so  may  a  Sabba- 
tari^  differ  from  a  Sabbatarian.  So  may  a  dominical  from  a 
dominical :  e.  g.,  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  some  devout  domini- 
cals  do  not  regard  some  of  Dr  Hessey's  proposed  exemptions  as 
tantamount  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  s  day  in  its  integrity.  But 
however  they  nuiy  differ  in  their  practical  application  of  the 
rule,  the  rule  by  which  dominicals  and  Sabbatarians  alike  are 
bound  by  their  respective  theories  is  this: — Seek  as  your  ideal 
a  day  of  religious  rest,  a  day  of  which  throughout  religious 
rest  shall  be  the  recognised  business ;  and  let  exemption  be 
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made  in  cases  of  real  "necessity  and  mercy/'  and  in  these 
alone. 

4.  With  these  objections  to  the  form  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath, 
is  usually  mixed  up  an  objection  to  its  spirit,  as  harsh  and 
austere,  a  spirit  of  sullen  and  gloomy  asceticism.  From  the 
terms  in  which  this  objection  is  sometimes  couched,  it  would 
appear  that  many  regard  the  Puritan  Sabbath-keeping  as  some 
horrible  mystery,  some  fearful  "  communion  of  demons/'  preg- 
nant with  demoralisation  and  woe,  like  the  pagan  worship  of 
the  devil.  We  regret  to  find  Dr  Hessey  represent  a  spirit  of 
gloom  as  the  natural  and  proper  spirit  of  a  Puritan  Sabbath. 
The  question,  we  again  observe,  is  this,  What  is  the  natural  and 
proper  result  of  the  Sabbatarian  docrine  ?  In  answer  to  this 
question  it  is  fair,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  consult  the  experience 
of  those  by  whom  the  doctrine  has  been  wrought  out  in  practice, 
as,  forexample,  Dr  Hessey,  to  their  honour,  refers  to  the  Christians 
of  Scotland.  But  the  experience  consulted  must  be  the  ex- 
perience, not  of  hypocrites,  who  in  everything  are  joyless 
slaves,  but  of  true  Christians,  the  living  children  of  God,  who 
alone  are  capable  of  discerning  and  relishing  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  And  their  experience  must  be  taken  as  reported,  not 
in  the  malignant  gossip  of  wordlings,  who  know  not  what  they 
say  nor  whereof  they  affinn,  but  by  those  who  have  at  once  fiill 
means  of  information,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  capacity  of 
appreciation.  Such,  for  example,  is  Dr  Chalmers,  a  truth- 
speaking  man,  who  well  knew  what  he  said,  and  from  whom 
Dr  Hessey  has  quoted  a  noble  testimony,  to  which  he  has 
appended  a  foolish  comment  Such  are  the  children  of  God, 
in  many  ages  and  lands,  whose  testimonies  have  been  collected 
by  Mr  Gilfillan  from  the  life-history  of  the  churcL  Such  are 
millions  of  Sabbath-keeping  families  in  Britain  and  America, 
which  bear  a  silent  but  most  impressive  testimony  in  the  pre- 
valent spirit  of  their  homes  throughout  the  week.  And  of  the 
Christian  experience  thus  attested,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  uni- 
form tenor,  that  to  evangelical  Christians  their  Puritan  Sabbath 
is  the  very  crown  and  joy  of  their  earthly  existence,  "  the  pearl 
of  their  days,"  diffusing  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy " 
through  their  whole  week,  and  forming  their  truest  foretaste  of 
heaven  on  earth. 

But  the  natural  and  proper  spirit  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath  can 
best  be  learned  from  a  direct  contemplation  of  the  Puritan 
Sabbath-law.  Now  that  law  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  pre- 
scribe a  spirit  of  gloom.  Even  when  it  was  veiled  behind  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  Dr  Hessey  admits  its  observance  was  not 
a  mere  fest,  to  "  afflict  men's  souls,"  but  a  true  religious  festival 
and  rest  A  more  authoritative  voice  has  declared,  that  its 
spirit  was  coincident  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  religion  of 
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grace,  as  contrasted  with  pharisaism,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice  \*  that  even  with  all  the  painful  particularism,  and 
severe  penal  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  it  answered  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  destined  at  the  first,  '*  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man."    And  now  every  trace  of  that  particularism 
and  severity  has  disappeared.   The  good  which  the  day  bestowed 
upon  the  Jew  still  remains  to  the  Puritan.     But  what  the  Jew 
enjoyed  in  the  dim  and  tremulous  light  of  the  stars,  the  Puritan 
now  enjoys  in  the  gladsome  light  of  ihe  risen  "  Sun  of  right- 
eousness."   The  good  enjoyed,  under  both  dispensations,  is  a 
holy  rest,  in  communion  with  Grod,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  as  revealed  by  the  Son.     The 
Puritan  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Sabbatarian  doctrine,  is  a  day 
spent  cU  hoToe  with  God  in  Chri&t,    From  such  communion, 
the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  naturally  shrinks 
with  loathing  terror.     The  Puritan  Sabbath  must  be  regarded 
as  a  gloomy  bondage  of  fear  to  them  whose  ideal  rest  is  a  secular 
holiday,  devoted  to  mere  carnal  resting  and  enjoyment,  whether 
in  indolent  torpor,  or  in  mere  intellectual  or  aesthetic  cultivation, 
or  in  feverish  pleasure-seeking,  swelling  the  tide  of  unresting 
idleness,  of  vagabond  blackguai^sm,  which  every  Sabbath  morn- 
ing rushes  forth  from  our  cities  and  towns,  to  disturb  the  sacred 
repose  and  pollute  the  morals  of  the  land.     But  we  wonder  that 
any  Christian  should  regard  as  a  gloomy  day  a  day  spent  at 
heme  with  God  in  Christ,    It  is  the  creed  of  aU  professing 
Christians,  and  the  experience  of  all  true  believers,  that  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  cann^ot  mourn  while  the  bride- 
groom  is  with  them.     The  blissful  enjoyment  of  communion 
with  Christ,  in  the  glorious  fulness  of  his  resurrection  life,  is  the 
Christian's  true  festival,  the  realised  ideal  of  his  rest.     And  its 
practical  effect  upon  the  character  is  thus  described : — "Where  the 
spirit  ofthe  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  .  .  Now  we  all,  with  open  face, 
beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  ofthe  Lord/' 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath  :  such  is  the  ideal 
which  the  Puritan  strives  and  longs  to  realise.     This  ideal  is 
prescribed  by  his  theory.   But  the  same  ideal  is  prescribed  to  the 
dominical  by  bis  theory.     According  to  this  theory,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  ''  the  Lord's  day,''  a  day  devoted  to  him,  the 
festival  of  his  resurrection.      Consequently,  in  order  duly  to 
observe  it,  we  must  be  "  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.*    Now, 
to  be  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  be  in  spiritual  communion  with 
him,  recognition  of  his  glory,  enjoyment  of  his  presence,   as 
the  risen  and  glorified  Eedeemer ;  i.  e.,  to  be  in  precisely  the  same 
frame  of  mind  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Puritan  theory.     And 
thus  we  have  shewn,  as  to  these  objections  to  the  Sabbatarian 
doctrine,  first,  what  is  moat  important,  that  they  are  in  them- 
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selves  iDvalid  ;  and,  second,  what  is  of  least  importance,  tbat  all 
of  them  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  the  dominical  theory.  This 
we  say,  not  in  disparagement  of  that  theory,  but  so  far  in  its 

E raise.  But  having  proved  it,  we  now  repeat  it,  because  it  has 
een  urged  in  behalf  of  the  dominical  theory,  that  it  will  relieve 
us  of  certain  alleged  evil  consequences  of  the  Sabbatarian,  while> 
in  point  of  fact,  no  practical  inference  can  be  deduced  firom  the 
Sabbatarian  doctrine,  which  does  not,  by  parity  of  reasonings 
flow  from  the  dominical 

£ut  it  is  one  thing  to  shew  that  a  certain  observance  is  oUigar 
tory  in  strict  logic,  and  an  other  to  secure  the  discharge  of  the  obli- 
gation in  nractice.  In  point  of  mere  logic,  the  due  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  ought,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  dominicaK  to 
follow  from  the  merely  ecclesiastical  theory.  But  Dr  Hessej 
objects  to  this  theorv  that,  whatever  may  be  its  logical  oonse- 

Juence,  it  utterly  fails  to  secure  a  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
ay,  because  it  gives  the  institi^Hon  no  adequate  hold  upon  the 
oonsdeiioe  of  men  in  the  mass.  Now  we  object  to  his  domini- 
cal theory  that,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  it  is  character- 
ised by  the  same  practical  weakness.  A  Christian,  no  doubt^  is 
bound  to  observe  the  mere  institution  of  an  inspired  apostle,  as 
truly  Bfi  though  the  law  of  that  institution  had  oeen  written  by 
the  finger  of  Qod,  in  an  imperishable  code,  many  ages  before  it 
was  issued  anew  from  the  apostolic  mint ;  but  though  as  truly 
bound  in  logic,  the  mass  of  men  will  never  feel  so  strongly 
bound  in  practice.  Again,  we  are  as  truly  bound  in  logic,  but 
do  not  feel  so  strongly  bound  in  nractice,  to  obey  a  mere  positive 
precept,  which  has  no  recogniseu  root  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  to  obey  the  same  precept  when  we  see  its  rationale,  its 
root,  its  living  foundation,  in  the  whole  revealed  constitution 
of  the  world  and  of  the  diurch.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
already  referred  to,  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  Psedobaptists 
justify  their  practice  by  apostolic  institution.  But  the  New 
Testament  evidence  of  that  institution  is  by  no  means  over- 
whelming. The  mass  of  Christian  men  are  not  in  a  position 
to  estimate  the  value  of  corroborative  evidence  fumidbed  by 
the  primitive  church.  And,  while  their  conduct  is  ruled  by 
what  they  believe  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
their  judgment  and  their  conscience  ultimately  rest,  their  belief 
itself  is  established  on  the  Biblical  raiionale  of  the  practice, 
that  which  lies  at  tlie  root  of  infant  baptism  and  infant  cir- 
cumcision alike — the  Scripture  doctrine  oi  infant  diurch-mem- 
bership.  So  with  reference  to  the  Lord's  day.  The  dominical 
theory  represents  it  as  a  merely  positive  institution,  originating 
with  the  apostles,  and  having  no  vital  connection  with  anything 
that  went  before  it ;  leaves  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  merely 
arhUrary  institution,  standing  in  no  vital  relation  to  the  con- 
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stitution  of  roan,  either  as  citizen  of  the  nation  or  as  member 
of  the  church.  This,  at  least  to  the  mass  of  men,  must  greatly 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  evidence  for  the  institution  itself. 
We  believe  with  Dr  Hessey,  that  the  evidence  of  New  Testa^- 
ment  church  history,  corroborated  by  the  post-apostolic  church, 
is  logically  conclusive ;  but  we  also  believe  that  that  evidence 
is  by  no  means  so  practically  impressive  and  indisputable 
as  to  rule  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  men.  Some  will  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  the  apostles  did  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  religious  rest,  distinguished  from  all  other  days. 
Others  will  reason :  Even  upon  the  supposition  that  they  did 
in  fact  observe  it,  that,  as  they  have  given  no  express  precept 
on  the  subject,  their  practice  does  not  constitute  a  binding  rule 
to  us.  And  tM)th  classes  will  urge,  with  much  force,  that  it  is 
antecedently  most  improbable,  ex  facie  incredible,  quite 
Uf^precedented  in  ike  constitution  of  the  New  Testament 
diurch^  (which  rests  upon  the  Old  Testament),  that  there 
should  be  transmitted  to  us  a  binding  law  which  has  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  root  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  living  foundation  even  in  the  system  of  the  Nev'^ 
not  BO  much  as  an  express  precept  of  the  apostles,  but  only  a 
not  indisputable,  and  not  obviously  relevant  practica  The 
force  of  these  considerations  is  silently,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
confessed  by  Dr  Hessey,  when  he  speaks  of  the  apostles,  in 
instituting  the  Lord's  day,  as  having  perhaps  been  *'  directed  ' 
by  the  "  analogy"  of  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath-law,  aud 
acknovi^ledges  &at  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  by  the 
fourth  commandment,  so  far  as  it  is  moral.  In  so  far  acknow- 
ledging the  morality  of  the  command,  in  speaking  of  that 
"  analogy,"  he  either  says  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  rests  for 
the  moment  upon  the  Sabbatarian  theory.  And,  indeed,  to  a 
rational  being,  there  is  no  other  ''  rest  for  the  sole  of  the  feet.'' 
The  dominical  theory  is  practically  weak  and  ineffectual,  f(  r 
this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  is  speculatively  weak  and 
poor,  a  lame  and  b^garly  theory.  It  does  not  account  for  the 
&cts  to  be  accounted  for.  It  does  not  so  much  as  appear  to 
account  for  the  Bible  facts  regarding  the  Sabbath,  ft  does 
not  even  account  for,  but  leaves  wholly  unaccountable— it 
encumbers  with  a  serious  difficulty — the  one  isolated  fact  on 
which  it  professes  to  stand,  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
Lord's  day  by  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  church.  In 
truth,  it  accounts  for  nothing.  It  gives  no  rationale  of  any- 
thing. It  merely  affirms  one  isolated  fact,  and  calls  the  affir- 
mation a  theory  !  But  it  is  not  entitled  even  to  this  nama  It 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  no  theory  ;  i.  e.,  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
see  any  system  of  facts,  to  apprehend  them  in  one  view,  from 
centre  to  circumference,  from  beginning  to  end.    A  bare,  bald. 
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isolated,  lifeless  assertion  like  this  is  not  that  on  which  men's 
souls  will  ever  repose  in  stable  faith  ;  and  an  unstable  or  waver- 
ing faith  will  never  sustain  the  mass  of  men  in  a  stedfast  and 
thorough-going  practice. 

We  grieve  to  say,  that  the  pradioal  weakneaa  of  the  theory 
is  illustrated  in  the  person  of  Dr  Hessey  himself.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  refer  to  his  personal  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  :  of 
that  we  know  nothing,  and  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  all 
that  the  most  strenuous  Sabbatarian  can  desire.  Such  obser- 
vance, we  have  shewn,  is  the  logical  consequence  of  his  theory. 
But  that  it  is  not  its  practiced  result  or  outcome,  is  shewn  by 
the  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  character  of  Dr  Hessey's  treat- 
ment of  the  form  and  spirit  of  Lord's-day  observance.  Without 
contending  for  the  pagan-popish  "  half  day/'  or  for  a  three- 
quarters'  day,  or  for  anything  less  than  a  "  whole  day,"  he  dis- 
likes and  misrepresents  the  only  other  aUemaiive,  the  bond 
fide  "  whole  day"  of  the  Puritans.  While  earnestly  protesting 
against  the  continental  Sunday,  a  secular  holiday  with  a 
sprinkling  of  religion  (like  holy  water  on  a  robber),  he  dislikes 

.  and  misrepresents  the  only  other  alternative,  the  Puritan  day 
of  holy  rest,  including  due  allowance  for  the  claims  of  "  necessity 
and  mercy."  Objecting  alternately  to  each  of  the  only  two 
ideals  of  Lord's  day  observ'ance,  he  has  no  tertium  quid,  no 
new  idea  of  his  own.  We  often  think  that  what  he  really  has 
at  heart  is  the  Puritan  ideal,  which  he  condemns  without  know- 
ing. But  his  remarks  on  Lord's-day  observance  are  pervaded 
with  a  sort  of  Sadducean  leaven,  which  awakens  painful  suspi- 
cion, a  vague  an^iere  penaee,  reserving  something  for  a  modem 
"  liberty  of  the  spirit,"  which  does  not  mean  a  freedom  in  love 
and  light  to  do  God's  will,  relief  from  the  guilt  and  dominion 
of  sin.  And  this  distressing  vagueness  he  appears  to  regard  as 
justified  in  some  unaccountable  way  by  the  ''  theory,"  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  only  the  day  of  *'  the  Lord !"  If  such 
practical  looseness  of  conception  on  Lord's  day  observance  result 
iirom  the  theory  in  the  mind  of  a  logician  and  divine,  what 
must  be  its  results  in  the  practice  of  the  mass.  God  grant 
that  it  never  may  be  tried,  as  it  never  has. 

The  Puritan  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practically  im- 
pressive and  strong,  were  it  only  for  this  reason,  that  it  is 
speculatively  clear  and  complete.  So  far  ftx)m  excluding,  it 
demands  the  Bible  facts  regarding  the  Sabbath.     It,  and  it 

.  alone,  professes  to  account  for  them  all.  The  facts  to  be 
accounted  for  are  all  connected  with  the  institution  otthe  week. 
This  institution  has  appeared  as  an  institution  of  God,  with 
growing  clearness  at  every  stage  in  the  progressive  revelation  of 

,  God  in  his  Word.  And  in  connection  with  it,  there  are  three 
leading  facts,  patent  to  the  observation  of  every  one  who  believes 
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believes  and  reads  the  Bible,  whatever  may  be  his  theory  of  the 
Lord  8  dav:  1st,  as  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  God 
declares  the  reason  why  he  has  blessed  the  seventh  day,  by  which 
the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  was  first  d  etermined ;  2d,  for  that 
reason,  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  declares  the  Sabbath  law,  placing 
it  among  those  moral  laws  which  bind  all  men  in  all  ages  and 
lands ;  and  3d,  in  the  apostolic  age  we  find  his  people,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  inspired  apostles,  still  observmg  the  insti- 
tution of  the  week,  altered  in  its  form,  but  unchanged  in  its 
substance,  still  containing  seven  days — six  of  holy  working, 
and  one  of  holy  resting.  These  facts  are  the  principal  or  pri- 
mary evidences  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  Sabbath  law  is  a  law 
of  nature,  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  in  its  nature  moral, 
of  permanent  and  universal  obligation.  They  are  its  evidences, 
because  it  i^  their  rationale  :  they  are  accounted  for  by  that 
doctrine,  and  that  alone.  Every  other  doctrine  fails  to  account 
for  these  plain  Bible  facts. 

Again,  around  these  three  leading  facts  we  find  so  many 
clusters  of  secondary  facts,  which  constitute  so  many  accessory 
evidences,  so  many  rays  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine.  1st,  In  connection  with  the  statement  in 
Genesis,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Sabbath  law  was 
known  and  observed  by  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  and, 
more  or  less  fully,  by  the  patriarchs  before  and  after  the  flood  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  traces  of  the  institution  of  the  week  re- 
main among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  Sabbath  law  was 
known  and  observed  by  Israel  before  the  law  was  given  on 
Sinai.  2d,  In  connection  with  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  the 
Sabbath  law  (with  ceremonial  additions)  was  observed  by  God's 
ancient  church  for  1500  years.  During  that  period,  he  gave 
prophetic  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  preserve  a  Sabbath  for 
his  church  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  when  his  Son  came, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  declared  that  "  the  Sabbath  was 
made,'*  not  merely  for  Jews,  but  "  for  man,"  and  therefore 
constitutes  a  part  of  his  mediatorial  lordship  as  ''  the  Son  of 
man."  And  3d,  In  connection  with  the  Lord's  day  observance 
of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  ages,  neither  the  apostles 
nor  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  church  give  any  indication 
of  regarding  the  institution  of  the  week,  determined  by  the 
Lord's  day,  as  anything  new  or  unaccountable,  but  appear 
to  receive  it,  like  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  infant  church-membership,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
requiring  no  explanation,  with  which  they  are  familiarly 
acquainted.  All  these  facts  are  accounted  for  by  the  Sab- 
batarian theory  of  the  Lord's  day.  No  other  theory  pretends 
to  account  for  them. 

The  account  which  the  Sabbatarian  gives  of  them  is  this: — 

VOL.  XII. — NO.  XLIII.  H 
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Firsts  The  institution  of  the  week  is  founded  in  nature ;  the 
Sabbath  law  is  moral  in  its  substance,  as  requiring  one  day  in 
seven  for  a  religious  rest ;  and  thus  far  it  has  remained  in  force 
through  all  ages  of  human  history.  Second^  As  laid  down 
in  the  fourth  commandment,  the  law,  while  moral  in  its 
essentials,  is  positive  or  ceremonial  in  its  circumstantials.  The 
nature  of  things  does  not  determine,  the  Sabbath  law  as  such 
does  not  declare,  which  day  of  the  seven  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  religious  rest.  That  falls  to  be  determined  by  the  positive 
precept  of  God,  and  it  has  been  so  determined.  God  has 
ordained  that  the  resting  day  should  be  the  seventh  of  the 
week  in  the  a^es  before,  and  the  first  in  the  ages  that  follow 
the  coming  and  work  of  his  Son,  our  Lord.  But,  thirds  while 
the  change  of  the  day  has  altered  the  form  of  the  week,  it 
has  made  no  real  change  in  its  substance.  Under  both  forms 
alike  the  substance  remains  the  same, — a  week  of  seven  days, 
embracing  six  days  of  holy  working  for  God,  and  one  day  of 
holy  resting  in  him.  The  theoiy  thus  accounts  for  all  the 
Bible  facts,  and  alone  accounts  for  them  alL  Therefore,  the 
whole  series  of  Bible  facts  constitute  a  system  of  evidence  in 
behalf  of  the  Puritan  Sabbatarian  theory. 

Against  this  theory,  there  can  be  produced,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  counter  emdence  from  Scripture.  The  apostolic  state- 
ment about  regarding  of  days  obviously  refers  to  a  Judaical, 
afuperstitious  regard,  such  as  the  reformers  condemned  in  the 
popish  festival  system.  The  apostolic  censure  of  "  Sabbaths  " 
— ^in  connection  with  "new  moons" — no  less  obviously  refers  to 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  observed  on  the  seventh  day  ;  the  same 
"Sabbath'*  which  was  placed  on  the  black-books  of  the  primitive 
post-apostolic  churcL  These  expressions  require,  not  to  be 
explained  away,  but  merely  to  be  understood,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  that  no  New  Testament  statement  so  much  as  appears 
to  discountenance  the  Puritan  theory  of  the  Lord's  day. 

But  in  the  absence  of  Scripture  utterance  against  the  theory, 
it  has  been  attempted  to  construct  an  argument  against  it  on 
apostolic  silence.  Why,  it  is  reasoned,  if  your  theory  be  true 
and  scriptural,  have  the  apostles  not  placed  on  record  an  ex- 
press declaration  of  its  truth  ?  To  the  advocates  of  the  domi- 
nical theory,  it  might  be  answered,  How  do  you  account  for 
the  circumstance  implied  in  your  theory,  that  an  ordinance 
entirely  Tiete;,  vitally  affecting  all  human  life,  should  have  been 
instituted  by  the  apostles,  and  universally  adopted  by  the 
church,  while  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  give  no  hint  of 
its  novelty,  and  do  not  so  much  as  mention  its  institution? 
But  the  question  admits  of  a  much  more  generous  answer 
than  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Why,  if  the  Sab- 
batarian doctrine  be  true,  do  not  the  apostles  expressly  declare 
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the  doctrine  ?  Because,  if  it  be  true,  they  had  no  need  to 
declare  ii  ;  in  its  practical  application  it  was  well  known 
already  to  the  church,  and  had  been  familiarly  known  ever 
since  the  church  began  to  be.  Let  us  look  once  more  at  the 
parallel  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  The  practice  of  infant 
baptism  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  infant  church-membership. 
This  doctrine  involves,  as  a  corollary,  the  substantial  oneness 
of  baptism  and  circumcision.  Now,  against  circumcision,  the 
Jewish  form  of  the  sacrament,  the  apostles  inveigh  much 
more  strongly  than  they  inveigh  against  "  the  Sabbath,"  the 
Jewish  form  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest.  And  yet  they  take 
no  pains  to  guard  the  church  against  error  by  explaining  that 
what  they  condemn  is  only  the  Jewish  form  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  not  the  sacrament  itself,  by  declaring  the  doctrine 
of  infant  church-membership,  and  the  consequent  oneness  of 
circumcision  and  baptism.  That  doctrine  they  leave  the  church 
to  infer, — e.  gr.,  from  an  incidental  allusion  in  Col.  ii.  11,  12, 
not  more  conclusive  than  the  allusion  to  the  Sabbath  in 
Heb.  iv.  9  ;  from  the  continued  substantial  identity  of  the 
church  imder  both  dispensations  (Rom.  xi.  16-24),  as  Sab- 
batarians reason  from  the  continued  substantial  identitv  of 
the  constitution  of  man  in  all  ages  and  lands  ;  and  irom 
the  revealed  reason  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrament  (Bom. 
iv.  11),  equally  applying  to  infants  under  the  New,  as  Sab- 
batarians appeal  to  the  *'  reason  annexed  "  to  the  fourth  com- 
mandment^ applying  equally  to  all  men  in  all  ages  and  lands. 
The  apostles  do  not  formally  and  expressly  declare  the  doctrine 
of  the  church-membership  of  infants,  because  they  ha/ve  no  need 
to  declare  it;  in  its  practical  application,  it  has  been  familiarly 
known  to  the  church  through  many  generations  of  infant  cir- 
cumcision. And  for  the  same  reason,  they  make  no  express 
mention  of  the  Sabbatarian  theory  of  the  Lord's  day. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  historically,  Jerusalem  on 
earth  is  "  the  mother  of  us  all."  The  Jewish  church  is  the 
'*  olive  tree"  on  which  we  Gentiles  have  been  grafted.  Of  the 
membership  of  the  apostolic  church  a  very  large  proportion, 
probably  a  large  majority,  were  Jews  by  birth  and  education. 
They  aione  brought  into  the  Christian  church,  what  had  been 
impressed  upon  them  by  the  Old  Testament  revelation  of 
grace,  a  definite  religious  character  and  hoMt,  With  new 
hearts,  but  religious  character  or  habit  quite  unformed,  the 
Gentile  converts  were,  so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  solution.  The 
Jewish  element  in  the  church  thus  came  to  be  the  mould  lu 
which  the  Gentile  element  was  "  cast,"  from  which  it  received 
its  ^hape.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  mixed  primitive 
church  accepted,  without  question  or  doubt,  the  seemingly 
irrational  practice  of  infiant  baptism,  because   the  doctrine 
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which  underlies  it,  of  infant  church-membership,  had  been 
inwrought  into  the  Jewish  mind,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
religious  second  nature,  by  2000  years'  familiarity  with  it  in 
the  working  constitution  of  the  church.  So,  too,  the  apostles 
had  no  need  to  make  any  express  and  formal  declaration  of 
the  Sabbatarian  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  institution  of 
the  week,  founded  in  nature,  on  the  moral  law,  had,  by  4000 
years  of  Sabbath  observance,  been  made  familiar  to  the  church 
as  the  air  she  breathec].  That  institution  was  received  by  the 
New  Testament  church  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  an  immemorial 
part  of  God's  revelation  in  the  word.  The  silence  of  the 
apostles,  therefore,  while  utterly  unaccountable  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Lord's  day  dates  its  origin  from  them,  is  easily 
and  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  *'  the 
Christian  Sabbath  ;"  not  a  new  institution,  dating  from  Pente- 
cost, but,  under  a  new  form,  an  old  institution,  as  old  as  Eden, 
as  the  nature  of  man. 

And  thus  the  Sabbatarian  theory  really  is  a  theory  of  the 
Lord's  day.  It  enables  us  to  see  the  Bible  facts,  to  apprehend 
them  all  in  one  view.  It  not  only  accepts  whatever  is  true  in 
the  dominical  theory,  but  explains  all  that  demands  explanation, 
accounts  for  all  the  Bible  facts  to  be  accounted  for.  This,  we 
have  said,  is  the  logical  evidence  of  its  truth.  But  this,  too,  is 
one  reason  of  its  practical  power.  It  sways  the  conscience  by 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  understanding.  It  moves  the  man  to 
obedience,  by  enabling  his  mind  to  rest.  Recognising  the 
apostolic  institution  as  fully  and  frankly  as  the  poor  dominical 
"  theory,"  it  presents  that  institution  to  our  view  as  organically 
connected  with  the  whole  historical  revelation  of  God  in  his 
word ;  laying  the  foundations  deep  and  wide  in  the  whole 
system  of  revealed  truth  regarding  the  relations  of  God  to  man, 
as  created  and  redeemed,  it  secures  to  the  Lord's  day  a  place 
of  corresponding  depth  and  breadth  in  our  affectionate  venera- 
tion. Its  practical  impressiveness  was  no  doubt  one  reason  of 
the  joyful  reception  given  to  this  true  theory  by  such  earnest 
practical  men  as  the  Puritans,  and  has  been  one  cause  of  its 
profound  and  abiding  influence  in  Puritan  churches  and  nations. 
We  have  not  entered  on  the  speculative  question,  how  the 
Sabbath  law  can  be  a  law  of  nature,  in  what  precise  sense  the 
fourth  commandment  is  moral  To  that  question,  we  trust  we 
shall  be  permitted  soon  to  return.  In  the  mean  time,  we  rest 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  which  aflSrms  the  morality 
of  the  fourth  commandment  is  the  only  one  which  even 
appears  to  explain  the  Bible  facts  regarding  **  the  Sabbath" 
and  Lord's  day ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  theory  which,  on  a 
large  scale,  has  been  tried,  and  not  found  wanting  in  practice 
— no  unimportant  evidence  of  its  truth. 
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Art.  V. — The  Greek  Testament  of  Webster  and  Wilkinson. 

The  Greek  Testament,  vdth  N'otes,  Orammatieal  and  ExegetieaL  By  William 
Webstbb,  M.A.,  kte  of  King's  College,  London,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
Queen's  ^College,  Cambridge  ;  and  William  Franoib  Wilkimsoit,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St  Werburgh's,  Derby,  formerly  Theological  Tator  of  Cheltenham 
Collie.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  London  : 
Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West.Strand.    1861.    Pp.  884, 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  in  July  1861 
(p.  642)  was  omitted*  a  reference  to  Carpzov's  "  Apparatus  Criti- 
cus,"  where,  at  p.  424,  the  real  point  at  issue  respecting  the 
alleged  difference  of  time  between  our  Lord  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jews,  as  also  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Karaites,  is  dis- 
posed of  in  the  assertion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land 
were  agreed,  whilst  the  temple  was  standing,  in  reckoning  the 
new  moon,  not  by  an  astronomical  calculation  taken  from  the 
conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  from  the  first  appearing 
of  the  moon  after  it  was  clear  of  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  notwithstanding  this,  Carpzov  himself t  accedes  to 
those  who  suppose  that  our  Lord  anticipated  the  Jews  in  the 
celebration  of  the  passover,  respecting  which  we  again  refer 
to  the  notes  of  Dr  Eobinson  at  the  end  of  his  "  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels." 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  instances  of  controverted  pas- 
sages in  regard  of  interpretation.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
the  modem  literature  is  by  far  too  innovating  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Rom.  i.  17,  '"For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  Ood  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith.'*  Professor  Scholefield,  in  his  "  Hints  for 
an  Improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,"  departs  from 
Beza  here,  to  whom  he  generally  inclines.  But  we  think  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  that  the  transposition 
adopted  by  so  many  of  the  modems  is  altogether  unnatural 
for  the  epistolary  style.  That  style  of  itself  favours  the  ancient 
interpretation, — from  the  less  instmcted  faith  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  clearer  faith  of  the  New,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  Tertullian  amongst  the  Latins,  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  and  CEcumenius  amongst  the  Greeks.  We  find  from 
Professor  Scholefield  that  Lightfoot  held  to  this,  the  ancient 
view.  Matthew  Henry  evidently  leans  to  this  construction, 
explaining  the  words  of  the  apostle  to  import  from  one  degree 
of  faith  to  another.     And  it  may  be  well  that  our  readers 

*  By  a  misprint  alfio  (p.  641),  Dr  Hastings  Robinson  was  changed  to  Ro- 
bertson, 
t  P.  480. 
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should  be  reminded  that  Matthew  Henry  had  the  very  great 
advantage  of  his  learned  father  Philip  Henry's  MSS.  and  great 
erudition.  The  late  Dr  Butler,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  is  known 
to  have  expressed  his  astonishment  at  Philip  Henry's  yrofouv^ 
acquaintance  with  the  classics.  Our  impression  is  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  some  of  his  MSS.  being  put  into  his  hands. 

Bom.  iii.  ^/*A7id  mightest  overcoTne  when  thou  art  judged^ 
Our  editors  thus  paraphrase,  and  we  think,  rightly,  "That 
thou  mayest  be  proved  righteous  in  thy  promises,  and  mayest 
gain  the  cause  when  thou  art  put  on  trial."  Here  our  editors 
rightly  forsake  Beza,  whom  Scholefield,  in  this  instance,  fol- 
lows. St  Paul  follows  the  LXX.  Accordingly,  Kosenmuller 
here  follows  Wolf,  who  adheres  with  our  version  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  Vulgate. 

Luther's  version  is  with  us  in  Rom.  iv.  24,  if  we,  instead  of 
who  believe,  afi  proposed  by  Scholefield  and  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  after  Fritzsche.  Dr  David  Brown,  in  his  compen- 
dious "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans/'  adheres  to 
the  authorised  version.  The  condition  is  requisite  for  the 
argument,  and  hence  probably  the  agreement  of  our  own 
with  Luther's  version. 

Rom.  V.  7.  The  editor,  with  Scholefield,  would  have  y^§  to 
refer  to  the  preceding  clause  of  the  sentence,  in  order  to  modify 
it.  But  the  adversative  sense  of  the  particle  is  qualified  by 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  ^D,  to  which  it  answers,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Alt.  See  his  "  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,"  pp. 
220,  221. 

Rom.  V.  20.  Rosenmuller  appears  to  have  selected  the  right 
sense  of  ^apttr^TJgv,  He  regards  it  as  equivalent  to  v^am^, 
as  at  Gal  iii.  19.  And  so  it  is  given  in  Luther's  version :  the  law 
neat  came  in :  daa  Oesetz  aher  ist  neben  eingehmiTaen, 

1  Cor.  iii  15.  By  fire.  Both  Scholefield  and  our  editors 
suggest,  as  more  perspicuous,  through  fire, 

1  Cor.  iv.  6.  Ifot  to  think  of  men  above  that  which  is  writ- 
ten. Webster  and  Wilkinson  here,  we  think  rightly,  justify 
our  version,  which  inserts  of  men,  applying  the  warning  to 
the  party-spirit,  the  favouritism  that  divid^  the  Corinthian 
Church.  This  surely  suits  the  context  better  than  Scholefield's 
rendering,  not  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written,  Schole- 
field here  follows  Beza.  The  Lutheran  version  supplies  of 
yourselves;  Erasmus,  of  himself  The  Lutheran  version  is 
perhaps  the  best.  Above  that  which  is  written  refers  to  the 
preceding  portion  of  this  epistle. 

1  Cor.  V.  9.  We  would  suggest  that  for  an  should  be  read 
this  epistle.  (See  p.  22.)  We,  with  the  editors,  are  content  with 
our  version  at  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  where  Professor  Scholefield  would 
have  rendered,  "  The  ministration  of  death  by  the  letter  en- 
graven on  stones." 
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And  80,  at  ver.  18,  we,  with  them  and  Baza,  would  retain 
bMding  as  in  a  glass,  Erasmus,  who  would  render  by  reprce- 
»^.idantes,  is  corrected  by  Beza^  who  here  appeals  to  the  Syriac 
version. 

GaL  i.  10.  Here,  do  I  seek  to  get  on  my  side  men  or  Ood, 
in  accordance  with  the  use  of  «/^«,  in  Acts  xii  20,  and  xiv.  19, 
would  be  clearer  than  the  woi*d  persuade,  Webster  and 
Wilkinson  propose  **  make  my  appeal  to,  try  to  satisfy." 
Seholefield  would  render,  "  Am  I  now  seeking  the  favour  of 
men  or  of  God  ?"  which  approach  too  closely  the  words  that 
follow. 

At  GaL  iii  22,  we  would,  with  Ellicott  and  the  editors,  re- 
tain the  present  reading,  as  more  natural  than  the  transposi- 
tion proposed  by  Seholefield,  that  the  promise  mxiy  he  given 
to  mievers  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  Beza  is  here  against 
Seholefield. 

Dean  Ellicott,  amongst  other  innovations  of  the  exegetical 
kind,  in  his  essay  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the 
"Aids  to  Faith,"  has  questioned  the  reference  to  vicarious  sub- 
stitution in  DsTi^  in  GaL  iii.  13.  We  are  glad  to  find  no  such 
idiosyncracy  in  the  volume  before  us. 

At  Ephes.  i.  1,  our  editors  rightly  retain  «  'JKpUtft.  We  have 
elsewhere  observed  that,  besides  the  very  doubtful  "Codex 
Siaaiticus,"  the  only  uncial  MS.  which  omits  the  words  is  the 
*^  Codex  Vaticanus/'^* 

Ephes.  V.  5.  In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.  Our 
editors  would  read,  and  rightly,  with  Bishop  Middleton,  of  him, 
who  is  the  Christ  and  Sod.  See  p.  363  of  Rose's  edition  of 
"Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article."  We  regret  to  find  Mr  Ellicott, 
without  any  valid  reason,  giving  up  this  rendering  at  p.  424 
ofthe  "Aids  to  Faith." 

At  Ephes.  vi  12,  our  editors  indicate  the  equally  correct 
translation,  the  wicked  spirits  in  the  air.  Luther's  version 
has  "the  evil  spirits  under  the  heavens."  So  Chrysostom, 
whilst  Theophylact  justifies  our  version.  The  student  will 
find  ample  references  in  "  Wolfii  Curse  Philologicae." 

Ephes.  vL  16.  The  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  The  editors, 
with  Seholefield,  correctly  render,  of  the  evil  one :  ro5  ««wj^D. 

Phil  L  7.  As  Erasmus,  Schmidt,  so  Seholefield :  partakers 
^Uh  me  of  grace.  The  editors  give  the  same  rendering. 
Schol^eld  refers  to  Bom.  viiL  17,  Philem.  ver.  1,  Eev.  xix.  10, 
and  Herodotus,  L  2,  c.  134,  <rui'3ouX»j^A/tfto«'oy.  Soph.  Antiq.,  451, 
^wiMg  Tw  xa/r»  0i5».    "And,"  he  observes,  "any  reader  of 

•  See  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  upon  the  "  Defence  of  the  Essays  and 
Hevievs/'  in  tiie  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Banew^  1861,  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  T.  Buasell,  B.O.L.,  (tf  St  John's  College.  John  Palmer,  58  Sidney 
Street,  Cambridge. 
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Greek  may  add  to  the  collection,  almost  without  end,  from  any 
author  he  may  take  in  hand."* 

Col.  i.  1 5.  Our  editors  rightly  explain  v^w&roMi  of  the  heir- 
ship of  all  things. 

1  Tim.  ii.  1 5.  Our  editors  adhere  to  our  version.  Not  so 
iilKcott,  who  has  recourse  to  the  singular  interpretation,  by  tlie 
childbearing,  as  alluding  to  our  Saviour's  birth  of  the  Virgin. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  Beza  on  this  passage. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  Chronology  of  the 
Epistles,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  standing  in  close 
connection  with  them.  We  believe  that  we  cannot  here  follow  a 
safer  guide  than  Guericke,  with  whom  we  are  satisfied  upon  every 
point  in  this  department,  except  with  the  earlier  date  which  he 
assigns  to  the  Apocalypse.  That  date  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon 
the  answer  that  is  given  to  the  question.  Was  Claudius  a  persecu- 
tor of  the  Christians  ?  Dr  Burton  observes,  in  his  12th  Lecture 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  century,  that "  the  name 
of  Domitian  is  handed  down  as  that  of  the  second  persecutor 
of  the  Christians  after  Nero."  But  Nero  and  Domitian  are,  by 
the  common  consent  of  church  historians,  reputed  the  two  first 
persecuting  emperors.  Michaelis  himself,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  evidence  of  antiquity  was  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  "  No  traces,"  he  observes,  '*  are  to  be  discovered  of 
any  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius;  for, 
though  he  commanded  the  Jews  to  quit  Rome,  yet  this  com- 
mand did  not  affect  the  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Italy,  and  still 
less  the  Christians.  Consequently,  the  banishment  of  St  John 
to  the  island  of  Patmos  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius.'* f  And,  in  truth,  the  bias  of  commentators,  in  re- 
gard of  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  has  had  the  prin- 
cipal hand  in  the  attempt  to  affix  the  earlier  date  to  this  book. 
Guericke  is  himself  a  clear  evidence  of  this. 

The  conversion  of  St  Paul  occurred  in  A.D.  35  or  36.  Com- 
pare Gal.  i.  15-18,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  32  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  18,  v. 
1,  3 ;  Gal.  i.  3.  After  three  years,  i.  e.,  three  years  after  his 
conversion,  St  Paul  left  Damascus,  which  was  a  Roman  city  in 
the  hands  of  Aretas,  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  This  could  have  been  the 
case  only  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Aretas, 
which  broke  out  in  A.D.  37.  Aflfairs  were  made  up  with  Arabia 
in  A.D.  38 ;  so  Dio  Cassius  lix.  9,  12.  Three  years  earlier  would 
be  A.D.  35  or  36 ;  and  fourteen  years  thence  (according  to  Gal. 
iL  1),  in  the  year  50,  the  great  synod  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem.^ 

«  "  Hints,"  &c.,  p.  88. 

t  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  toI.  ir.  c.  33,  sect.  iz.  p.  520. 

I  6nericke*s  Einleitnng,  pp.  47,  48. 
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i.D.  45  waa  the  first  great  apostolic  journey  of  St  Paul,  after 
the  death  of  Herod  A^ppa,  which  was  in  a.d.  44.  See  Acts 
xiiL  and  xiv. 

His  second  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  30,  and  xii.  25), 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  famine  in  Palestine  (Acts  xi.  27), 
was  in  the  preceding  year,  A.D.  44  ;  for  the  famine  was,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  5,  2),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius, 
A-D.  44. 

About  A.D.  50,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  to 
consult  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.  2.)  GaL  ii.  1  shews  that  it  was 
fourteen  years  after  his  conversion. 

His  second  great  apostolic  journey  was  in  A.D.  51  or  52,  Acts 

His  third  great  apostolic  journey  waa  about  A.D.  54  (Acts 
iriii  23 ;  v.  21),  first  interrupted  by  his  imprisonment  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  XXL  27)  about  A-  D.  58.  He  was  imprisoned  two 
years  at  Caesarea,  and  two  years  at  Eome. 

The  most  di£Bcult  question  in  this  chronology  is,  whether  St 
P&ul  was  ever  released  or  no  from  his  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviiL  But  history  assures  us  that  he  was 
set  free  after  his  first  imprisonment.  AnA  so  Clemens  Bomanus 
affirms  that  he  went  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  west.t  And 
w  Romans  xv.  24.  And  see  the  testimony  of  Muratori's  Canon 
(supposed  to  be  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  century), 
which  speaks  of  the  apostles  setting  out  from  Rome  for  Spain. 
Eusebius  J  (Ecc.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  22)  also  alludes  to  his  release 
after  his  first  imprisonment.  He  is  followed  by  Jerome  in  his 
Catalogus. 

From  1  Cor.  v.  9  and  CoL  iv.  16,  the  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  St  Paul  wrote  any  other  epistles  that  have  not 
come  down  to  us. 

1  Cor.  V.  9,  "  /  vyrote  urUo  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  company 
mih  fornicators,** 

Col.  iv.  16,  "  Bvi  when  this  epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause 
that  it  be  read  also  in  tne  Church  of  the  Lax)diceans  ;  and  that 
ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea^ 

The  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  now  under  review,  con- 
ceive that  1  Cor.  v.  9  is  an  allusion  to  another  epistle  not  ex- 
tant, and  ground  their  opinion  on  the  words  in  the  11th  verse 
»««^  it  iy^-^KL.  Some  would  translate  thus,  in  the  former  epistle. 
These  are  followed  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  his  Compcmion  to  the 
^€10  Testament  And  our  own  version  countenances  the  sup- 
position, that  St  Paul  refers  to  a  now  lost  epistle.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Doddridge,  Wet- 
stein,  Michaelis,  and  others.     But  it  has  been  replied,  and  with 

*  Gnericke,  p.  62.    f  ^P*  ^^  C^^*  i-  sc<^^-  ^-     t  Easeb.  p.  66.  ed.  Schwegler. 
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reason,  that  the  11th  refers  us  to  the  3d  and  7th  verses  in  this 
chapter,  which  do  in  effect  contain  the  prohibition  alluded  to  in 
the  9th  verse.*  Hammond,  in  this  instance,  differs  from  Le 
Clerc;  and  with  him  are  Wolf,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Bishop 
Tomline.  And  these  are  countenanced  by  the  general  consent 
of  Christian  antiquity,  which,  in  a  point  of  this  nature,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  testimony. 

Messrs  Wilkinson  and  Webster,  indeed,  admit  that  this  pas- 
sage may  be  rendered  so  as  to  refer  to  thia  epistle.  So  our 
translators  render  the  article  at  CoL  iv.  16,  "And  when  this 
epistle  is  read  arrumg  you ;"  and  at  1  Thess.  v.  27,  "  /  charge 
you  by  the  Lord,  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  hdy 
brethren.  And  we  may  add  Rom.  xvi.  22,  "  /  Tertius,  who 
wrote  this  epistle,  sal/wte  you  in  the  Lord,  Whitby,  who  also 
thus  renders  this  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  adduces  the  authority  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Photius,  and  Theopbylact,  on  his 
side.  "  And  whoever,"  he  asks,  "  heard  among  the  ancients  of 
more  than  fourteen  epistles  of  St  Paul,  or  of  one  word  cited 
from  an  epistle  of  his  to  the  Corinthians,  supposed  to  be  lo8t?*'+ 
Estius,  indeed,  opposes  here  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  Fathers ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  misled  by  the  Vulgate,  which 
here  reads  as  does  our  own  version.  Professor  Stanley's  con- 
jecture that,  from  chap.  v.  and  ix.  to  chap.  vL  and  viiL  is  a  post- 
script, was  (according  to  Wolf,  in  his  Curad  PhiloL,  vol.  iii.  p. 
373)  anticipated  by  Dr  John  Edwards  at  p.  467  of  the  third 
volume  of  his ''  Discourse  concenung  the  Authority  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  Middleton  J  refers  to  Her- 
mann de  Emend.  Ratione  Orsecae  Oram.,  p.  194,  to  prove  that 
the  Aorist  is  often  used  as  the  present  tense;  and  will  also 
have  it  answer  to  the  Latin  future  perfect,  scripeero. 

We  come  to  Colossians  iv.  16,  **And  when  this  episUeis 
read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of 
the  Lo/od^/ceana ;  amd  that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from 
Laodicea.  Here  we  must  mention  that  it  was  probably  un- 
known to  Whitby  that  two  spurious  epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
had  been  found  amongst  the  Armenians  by  the  learned  David 
Wilkins,  who  published  them  at  Amsterdam  in  1715.  Tbey 
were  again  published  by  Fabricius,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Oodex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  and  in  Armenian,  Oreek, 
and  Latin,  in  8vo.,  at  Leipzi|B[,  in  1776,  by  J.  B.  Carpzov.  W. 
F.  Binck  translated  them  into  Oerman,  and  published  them 
with  introductions,  at  Heidelberg,  in   1823.     The  spurious 

•  See  the  Ber.  James  Slade*8  *'  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,**  voL  i.  p.  205. 
t  Whitby  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.    London :  1744.    6th  ed. 
t  Pp.  324,  826. 
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epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  made  up  unconnectedly  from  the 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians,  appears  to  have  been 
better  known  to  the  ancients,  as  it  is  notic^  by  Jerome  in  his 
"  Catalogus,"  only,  indeed,  to  be  condemned.  This  was  also 
referred  to  by  Theodoret  on  Col.  iv.  16.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  is  also  in  the  **  Codex  Apocryphus"  of  Fabricius ;  in 
C.  W.  Stein,  on  "  St  Luke,"  1830 ;  in  Alter's  "  New  Testa- 
ment ;"  and  lastly,  in  Latin,  by  R  Anger,  Leipzig,  1 843.  That 
the  epistle  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage  in  the  4th  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  was  probably  believed  by  some  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  fifth  Book  of  his  work  against  Mar- 
cion,  as  given  by  Bishope  Kaye,  ;*  "  Prsetereo  hie  et  de  ali& 
epistolA,  quam  nos  ad  Ephesios  perscriptam  habemus ;  Haeretici 
vero  ad  ikodicenos.''  This,  according  to  Guericke,t  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Anger  in  his  edition  of  the  spurious  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, Leipzig,  1843. 

Or  it  might  have  been  that  St  Paul  requested  the  Colossians 
to  send  for  the  letter  sent  to  him  from  Laodicea,  that  they 
might  the  better  understand  his  own.  So  Rosenmuller,  who 
refers  to  the  younger  Michaelis,  and  to  Eoppe's  ''  Prolegomena 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."  Here,  agam,  Messrs  Webster 
and  Wilkinson  consider  that  the  allusion  was  most  probably  to 
a  now  lost  epistle  of  St  Paul.  Whitby  observes  that  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  and  Theophylact,  understood  by 
it  some  epistle  writ  by  them  of  Laodicea  to  St  Paul  Dr 
Whitby  himself  inclines  to  their  opinion,  who  conceive  that  the 
epistle  intended  in  this  passage,  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  as  designed  for  the  places  in  connection  with  it  as  their 
metropolis,  as  the  churches  of  Achaia  had  a  like  interest  in  the 
epistles  directed  to  Corinth  as  their  metropolis.^ 

Some  of  the  Greek  fathers,  following  Chrysostom  and  Origen, 
imagined  that  St  Paul  cautioned  the  Thessalonians  against  a 
spurious  epistle,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  but 
this  is  an  uncertain  conjecture. 

We  come  now  to  the  dates  to  be  assigned  to  the  epistles. 
It  has  been  constantly  agreed  from  Baronius,  by  modem 
chronologers,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
the  first  of  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

In  St  Paul's  second  great  journey,  Paul  and  Silas  came  to 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii  1),  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  were 
compelled,  by  persecution,  to  leave  that  city  for  Berea.  The 
same  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  drove 

•  Bishop  Kaye's  *'  Tertullian,  3d  ed.,  p.  299. 
t  P.  291.  J  Whitby,  pp.  409, 410. 
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him  thence  also.  He  went,  therefore,  by  sea  to  Athens  (c.  xvii. 
15),  and  from  that  city  came  to  Corinth  (c.  xviii.  1),  where  he 
continued  a  year  and  six  Tnantlis  teaching  the  word  of  Ood 
among  iherm  (c.  xviil  11).  The  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  asserting  that  they  were 
written  from  Athens,  are  grounded  upon  the  Synopsis  of  Athan- 
asius  and  Theodoret*s  Preface  to  St  Paul's  Epistles.*  But  as 
it  is  clear,  from  the  3d  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle,  that  it  was 
written  after  the  return  of  Timothy  from  Thessalonica,  to  the 
apostle,  and  Timothy  returned,  together  with  Silas,  to  St  Paul 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5,  and  1  Thess.  iiL  6),  it  is  certain  that 
St  Paul  wrote  not  from  Athens,  but  from  Corinth. 

The  Second  Epistle,  according  to  the  Synopsis  of  Athanasius, 
and  the  commentaries  of  (Ecumenius,  was  written  from  Rome  ; 
according  to  others,  from  Athens  ;  but,  since  the  apostle  did 
not  return  to  Athens,  and  the  same  persons  are  mentioned  at 
the  conmiencement  of  both  epistles,  Baronius  and  Estius  agree 
with  our  own  divines,  that  the  epistles  were  written  from 
Corinth,  the  second  at  no  long  interval  from  the  first.  We 
may  place  the  first  in  A.D.  52,  with  Messrs  Webster  and 
Wilkinson  ;  the  second  in  A.  D.  53. 

Respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  a  greater  diversity 
of  opinion  has  all  along  existed.  Some  have  contended  that 
it  was  written,  not  from  Ephesus,  but  from  Rome,  and  after 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  St  Paul,  in  Romans  xv.  25,  writes. 
But  now  I  go  unto  Jeruaalem,  to  minister  to  tlie  aainte  ;  but 
in  this  epistle,  at  c.  il  10,  Only  they  would  that  we  should 
remeTnber  the  poor  ;  the  same  which  I  also  was  forward  to 
do.  Hence,  it  is  agreed,  that  he  had  completed  his  collection 
for  the  poor  saints  that  were  at  Jerusalem  when  te  wrote  to 
the  Galatians,  but  not  when  he  was  writing  to  the  Romans. 
Some,  however,  regard  this  as  a  general  precept,  and  not  as  an 
injunction  relating  to  any  particular  instance.  That  this 
epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  is  countenanced  from  the 
circumstance,  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the  apostle's  second 
stay  in  Galatia  (GaL  iv.  13),  and  probably  soon  after  that  visit ; 
/  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called 
you  into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a/nother  gospel 

Other  indications  in  this  direction  are  given  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  Epistle,  in  the  work  under  review.  St  Paul  was  at 
Ephesus  from  about  A.D.  54  or  55,  to  A.D.  57  or  58.  During 
this  period,  then,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
also  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

That  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  also 
from  Ephesus,  appears  from  St  Pauls  own  words  :  But  I  wiU 

*  Estitts.  p.  713. 
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tarry  at  Epheevs  until  Pentecost,  1  Cor.  xvi.  8.  With 
Guericke  agrees  Micbaelis,  who  places  this  epistle  under  A.D. 
57.  Baronius,  Pearson,  Dr  John  Mill,  and  Fabricius  are  also 
agreed  upon  this  date.  But  Pearson  and  many  others  place 
the  Epistle  to  the, Romans  before  that  to  the  Galatians,  ascribing, 
however,  both  these  latter  epistles  to  the  same  year,  A.D.  68. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  in  A.D. 
57  or  58,  soon  after  St  Paul  had  left  Ephesus. 

It  was  written  in  Macedonia,  as  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret 
pointed  out.  This,  indeed,  is  grounded  upon  a  comparison  of 
2  Cor.  viii.  J -5,  with  c.  ix.  4.  St  Paul  had  sent  Titus  to 
Corinth  after  his  first  Epistle,  to  reform  the  evils  that  had  in- 
duced the  apostle  to  write  to  thera«  The  mission  of  Titus 
took  the  desired  effect,  2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7.  And  now,  after  Titus 
had  returned  to  him  in  Macedonia,  he  again  sent  him  to 
Corinth  witli  his  Epistle,  2  Cor.  viil  18.  This  period  is  in  the 
Acts,  the  beginning  of  the  20th  chapter. 

Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Professor  Hodge,  in  the  In- 
troduction to  his  valuable  commentary  upon  it,  remarks — "  It 
is  plain  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written  just  as  Paul  was 
about  to  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  he  says,  that  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  had  made  a  collection  for  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  that  city 
(v.  26).  This  same  journey  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.,  and 
occurred  most  probably  in  the  spring  (see  Acts  xx.  16)  of  the 
year  58  or  59.  This  date  best  suits  the  account  of  his  long 
imprisonment,  first  at  Caesarea,  then  at  Rome,  of  four  years, 
and  his  probable  liberation  in  62  or  63.  His  subsequent  labours 
and  second  imprisonment  would  fill  up  the  intervening  period 
of  two  or  three  years  to  the  date  of  his  martjrrdom,  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  That  this  Epistle  was  written  from 
Corinth,  appears  from  the  special  recommendation  of  Phoebe,  a 
deaconess  of  the  neighbouriug  church  **  (Cenchrea),"  "  who  was 
probably  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (c.  xvi.  1),  from  the  salutations 
of  Erastus  and  Gains,  both  residents  of  Corinth,  to  the  Romans 
(a  xvL  23)  ;  compare  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  and  1  Cor.  i.  14  ;  and  from 
the  account  given  in  Acts  xx.  2,  3,  of  PauFs  journey  through 
Macedonia  into  Greece,  before  his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  contributions  for  the  poor  in  that 
city."* 

Bishop  Pearson  fixes  this  epistle  at  A.D.  58.  The  second  class 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  consists  of  those  which  were  written  from 
Rome,  during  his  imprisonment,  from  A.D.  62  to  A.D.  64  ;  the 


*  P.  It.     London,  1837. 
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Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  Philemon,  and  lastly, 
the  Philippians. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  are  regarded  by  the  rising  generation 
of  English  theologians,  as  the  lights  of  the  age,  the  foremost  of 
modem  German  critics  have  alighted  upon  a  truly  Germanic 
theory  respecting  the  period  to  which  all  the  above  epistles, 
excepting  that  to  the  Philippians,  are  to  be  assigned.  They 
maintain  that  they  were  not  written  from  Rome,  but  in  the 
previous  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  at  Caesarea.  So,  first, 
(observes  Guericke),  David  Schulze,  in  the  "  Theologischen 
Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1829,  Pt.  iii.  p.  612 ;  then,  Schott,  in 
his  "Isagoge,"  p.  272;  De  Wette,  in  his  "Einleitunff;"  J. 
Wigger^s  "&itrage  zur  Einleitung  in  die  Briefe  an  die  Ephesier, 
Colosser  und  an  Philemon,''  (in  the  Theologischen  Studien, 
1841,  ii.  413-436) ;  Meyer,  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Gdttingen,  1843  ;"  and  Beuss,  in  his  "Geschichte  des 
Neuen  Testaments."  C.  Graul  wrote  a  Latin  Dissertation  in 
8vo.,  against  Schulze  and  Schott,  published  in  Leipzig  in  1836, 
and  on  the  same  side  appeared  Neander,  in  his  History  of  the 
"  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,"  p.  372. 

Only  Bottger,  in  his  Beitrage,  Gottingen,  1837,  and  after 
him  Thiersch,  in  his  Die  Kirche  im  Apostolischen  Zeitalter, 
1852,  also  assign  the  same  period  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians. 

in  the  absence  of  external  evidence,  the  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed, that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  the  first  of  those 
that  were  written  in  St  PauFs  first  imprisonment,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  more  copious  than  that  to  the  Colossians, 
which  appears  to  have  followed  that  to  the  Ephesians,  as  in 
some  measure  a  summary  of  the  larger  epistle.  Both  were 
sent  by  the  hand  of  Tychicus.  See  Eph.  vL  21,  22,  and  Col. 
iv.  7,  8. 

The  church  of  Colossae,  more  properly  Colassae,  was  probably 
founded  by  Epaphras,  who  afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  ac- 
quainted the  apostle  with  their  state,  and  who  was  himself 
afterwards  a  sufferer  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  St  Paul,  writing 
to  Philemon,  calls  him  (v.  23)  his  fellow-prisoner. 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  was  probably  sent  to  Colossae  at 
the  same  time  with  the  epistle  to  the  church  of  that  city.  Com- 
pare CoL  iv.  9  withPhilem.  10-17.  Onesimus  was  himself  of  Co- 
lossae, Col.  iv.  9.  Luther,  like  all  truly  great  men,  was  a  man 
of  a  tender  and  overflowingly  affectionate  spirit.  Guericke, 
who  writes  not  simply  as  a  critic,  but  as  one  devoted  to  the 
gospel  itself,  does  not  fail  to  give  Luther's  characteristic  remarks 
upon  this  beautiful  epistle ;  m  which  we  see  that  the  same  spirit 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  beloved  evangelist  and  of  the  favoured 
apostle.     "As  Christ,"  says  Luther,  "  satisfied  the  Father  for  us, 
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so  did  St  Paul  make  answer  for  Onesimus  to  Philemon ;  and 
we  are  all  Christ's  Onesimi,  if  we  believe."* 

Fhilippi  was  the  first  European  city  to  which  St  Paul  preached 
the  gospel  That  it  was  written  from  Rome  is  evident  from 
Phil.  L  J  3  and  iv.  22.  It  has  been  inferred  from  PhiL  L  25,  26 
and  ii.  24,  that  it  was  written  toward  the  end  of  his  imprison- 
ment The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Phile- 
moD,  are  accordingly  ascribed  to  A.D.  62,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  to  A.D.  63  or  64.f 

The  third  class  comprises  the  pastoral  epistles  to  Titus  and 
to  Timothy,  written  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus  and  the  first  to  Timothy  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  the  interval  between  the  two  imprisonments. 
These  and  the  second  to  Timothy  are  all  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter, all  of  a  similar  polendcal  nature,  all  dissimilar  from  the 
earlier  epistles. 

Nothing  can  be  more  bewildering  than  the  speculations  of 
not  a  few  of  the  German  commentators  on  the  dates  of  these 
epiitles,  and,  indeed,  on  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apjstles, — ^particularly  Gieseler,  Thiersch,  and  Reuss. 
.  Gaericke  conjectures  that  first  St  Paul  wrote  bis  Epistle  to 
Titus,  then  the  two  to  Timothy. 

After  his  release  from  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  entered 
anew  upon  his  journeys,  as  he  had  previously  intended.  Of 
his  design  of  journeying  westward  he  speaks  in  Rom.  xv.  24  ; 
of  journeying  eastward  in  Philemon  22,  and  Phil.  iL  24.  On 
one  of  these  he  ccme  to  Crete.  After  he  had  preached  the 
gospel  there  in  many  places  (Titus  L  5),  he  departed,  leaving 
behind  him  Titus,  with  an  apostolical  commission,  and  went, 
probably  by  Miletus,  Vvhere  he  left  Trophimus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv. 
-0),  to  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  whence,  perhaps,  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  Titus.  He  left  Ephesus  for  Macedonia  (1  Tim.  i.  3). 
Bk  &ithful  helper,  Timothy,  continued  at  Ephesus  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  an  apostolical  commission.  Compare  1 
Tim.  i.  3  with  2  Tim.  i.  18.  On  this  journey  St  Paul  wrote 
his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  apostle  went  to  Troas  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13),  and  thence  to  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  The  following 
winter  he  spent  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  opposite  Actium  (Titus 
iil  12.  Thence  he  went  over  to  Italy  and  Spain.  This  was 
followed  by  his  last  imprisonment  at  Rome,  in  which  he  wrote 
his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  with  his  approaching  martyrdom 
Wore  his  eyes  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8). 

This  is,  indeed,  met  with  this  difficulty,  that  St  Paul  declared 
to  the  Ephesians  his  full  conviction  that  he  should  see  them  no 
more,  Acts  xx.  25,  in  about  A.D.  54.     "  But,"  as  the  editors  of 

♦  Gueriffke,  p.  354.  t  Guericke,  p.  338. 
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this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  observe,  "  the  language 
of  the  apostle  in  1  Tim.  i.  3  does  not  absolutely  imply  that  St 
Paul  ever  revisited  Ephesus,  but  simply  states  that  the  writer 
when  he  was  on  his  journey  to  Macedonia  desired  Timothy  to 
remain  at  Ephesus."* 

They,  indeed,  conceive  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  was  written 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
The  place  they  suppose  to  have  been  Corinth,  and  point  to  va- 
rious passages  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  as  presenting 
some  striking  coincidences  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
Compare  1  Tim.  ii.  11-14  with  1  Cor.  xiv.  Si,  &c.  Surely  no- 
thing of  a  local  nature  can  be  inferred  from  such  aflSnities  as 
these.  The  church  would  everywhere  need,  in  such  matters, 
the  same  apostolic  regulations. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  editors,  St  Paul  upon  his  re- 
lease from  imprisonment  proceeded  to  visit  Crete,  where  he  left 
Titus,  and  Colossae,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  friend  Philemon  ;  then,  departing  into  Macedonia,  he 
appointed  Timothy  to  stay  in  Ephesus,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Philippi  and  to  Corinth,  where  he  wrote  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  During  the  winter  of  64  he  stayed  at  Nicopolis  in  Epi- 
rus,  and  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  65  went  through  Dalmatia,  and 
visited  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  9-13).  Soon  afterwards,  perhaps  in 
Asia,  he  was  apprehended,  and  sent  to  Rome  in  the  summer  ; 
wrote  thence  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  A.D.  66. 

Dr  Wordsworth  agrees  with  the  editors  in  supposing  that  St 
Paul  did  not  revisit  Ephesus,  but  adds  that,  if  he  did,  all  those 
whom  he  addressed  in  the  words  recorded  in  the  Acts,  xx.  25, 
may  have  died  before  this  third  visit.  This  latter,  however,  is 
surely  an  improbable  supposition. 

Dr  Burton  supposes  St  Paul  to  have  visited  Asia  Minor  and 
Jerusalem,  and  afterward  Spain,  in  the  interval  between  his  two 
imprisonments  at  Bome.t  Clemens  Romanus  informs  us  that 
the  apostle  visited  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  west.  This  has 
been  regarded  as  favouring  the  Patristic  tradition  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  which  is  affirmed  by  Epiphanius,  Chtysostom, 
Theodoret,  and  Jerome,  as  may  be  seen  in  Tillemont  and  Na- 
talis  Alexander. J  Dupm,  indeed,  takes  the  contrary  side,  with 
the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  now  under  review.  The 
candid  Lutheran  historian  Weismann  (Hist.  Eoc.  1745)  gives 
no  decision,  but  refers  to  Basnage  on  the  one  side,  and  Pearson, 

•  Page  662. 

t  Lectures  upon  the  Eoclestastical  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  vol.  i. 
Oxford,  1833.    Lect.  ix.  pp.  278-282. 

X  Burton,  p.  281;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  867;  Nat.  Alexander,  sec.  i. 
dissert.  14. 
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in  the  first  of  bis  Latin  dissertations  on  the  snccession  of  the 
first  bishops  of  Rome>  on  the  other ;  as  also  to  Vitringa,  Hypo- 
t^p.  iL  s.,  p.  257,  and  Witsii  Meletemata  Leyd.,  p.  215.  Neander 
himself  favours  the  apostle's  journey  into  Spain.  For  JPpi- 
pkaniua  there  is  Eusebius,  in  Mr  Rose  s  translation  of  Neander. 
The  writer  oi  this  review  has  cot  the  Oennan  original  at  band. 
Neander,  after  remarking  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  early  tra* 
ditions  generally,  adds»  "But  since  the  Roman  Bishop  Clemend 
(Ep.  L  a  5)  says  that  St  Paul  went  to  the  very  boundaries  of 
the  west,  we  cannot  imagine  this  expression  to  allude  to  Rome, 
and  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  Spain.  Clemens  was  pro- 
bably himself  the  disciple  of  St  F^ul,  and  this  is  a  matter  on 
whidi  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  been  deceived."* 

Assigning,  then,  the  three  pastoral  epistles  to  between  A.IX 
64  and  67,  we  come  to  the  e|Mstle  to  the  Hebrews>  which  occu- 
pies a  distinct  place  by  itself  Giuericke  supposes  it  to  have 
been  written  some  time  bef(x«  A.IX  66 ;  Thiersch,  not  later 
than  A.Dk  63l  The  more  probable  date  a{^ars  to  be  between 
A.D.  64  £md  A.IX  66.  £brard,  in  his  commentary,  would  have 
it  to  have  been  written  about  A.1X  62.  It  was  written  in  the 
interval  between  his  two  imprisonmentSy  and  whilst  he  was 
meditating  a  journey  to  Falestina  Hebi  xiL  23.  The  editors 
give  a  suecinct  and  valuable  summary  of  the  internal  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  general  and  ancient  tradition  which  ascribes 
this  epistle  to  St  Paul.t 

Messrs  Wel)8ter  said  Wilkinson  erroneously,  as  we  think, 
follow  some  of  the  more  modern  German  theorists  with  regard 
to  the  time  at  which  St  James  wrote  his  epistle.  They  place 
itiia  epistle  first  in  their  second  volume,  and  maintain  that 
•*  this  composition  is  correctly  described  by  the  Syriac  MS. 
as  the  earliest  of  the  writings  contained  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment»  unless  priority  be  given  to  a  part  of  the  gospel  according 
to  St  Matthew.**  X  This  same  M&  is  confessedly  in  error  in 
ascribing  this  epistle  to  the  beloved  disciple's  brother,  St 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedea  The  editors  follow  Ffeiffer  in 
the  "  Theologischen  Studien  und  Kritt,"  1852,  and  Thiersch 
in  his  work  upon  "  The  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age."§  These, 
however,  were  anticipated  by  the  younger  Michaelis  in  his 
*'  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.'*||  He  indeed  refers  to 
Venerable  Bede  as  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  martyr  Stephen.  The  learned  John  Henry 
Michaelis  sided  with  the  more  general  opinion^  that  it  was 
written  not  long  before  the  death  of  the  apostle.    Mill,  in  his 

*  Keuider's  Church  Historr  of  the  First  Three  Ceotnriesi  ed.  Ro«e,  toI,  t 
London  18S1,  p.  79.  t  P.  618.  J  P.  2. 

S  See  Chiericke,  p.  440.  |  YoL  ▼.  c.  26,  (  7. 
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"  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament,"  follows  Pearson,  who 
places  it  about  A.D.  60.  Guericke,  placing  the  martyrdom  of 
St  James  in  A.D.  64,  would  ascribe  a  somewhat  later  date  to 
his  epistle.  Dr  Burton  would  place  it  "  between  the  year  63, 
when  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  and  the  year  62,  when 
James  himself  was  put  to  death."*  The  epistle  of  St  Jude 
appears  to  have  been  written  not  long  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Michaclis  places  this  epistle  after  the  second 
epistle  of  St  Peter,  and  so  many  others,  and  amongst  them 
Pearson,  Mill,  and  Fabricius,  who  place  it  twenty  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Messrs  Webster  and  Wilkinson, 
in  their  "  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles,"  observe  that 
"  the  date  is  probably  a.d  70,"t  that  is,  five  years,  according  to 
them,  after  the  second  epistle  of  St  Peter.  Dr  Burton  con- 
cluded, from  the  close  resemblance  of  the  two  epistles, — that 
of  St  Jude  and  the  second  of  St  Peter, — ^that  they  were  both 
written  about  the  same  time,  between  the  martyrdom  of  James 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  J  For  the  originality  of  St 
Jude's  epistle,  as  independent  of  the  second  of  St  Peter,  Arnaud 
pleads  in  his  "  Eecherches  crit.  sur.  lep.  de  Jude,"  Strasburg, 
1851,  8vo.  The  reader  will  find  much  information  respecting 
the  controversies  connected  with  this  epistle  in  the  Latin  com- 
mentary upon  it  by  H.  E.  A.  Hanlein,  a  third  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Erlangen  in  1804<.  Arnaud  had  previously 
published  a  dissertation  on  the  authenticity  of  this  epistle  at 
Strasburg  in  1 835.  This  was  followed  by  a  critical  introduction 
to  the  epistle,  also  published  at  Strasburg  by  F.  Bran  in  1842. 
To  these  Guericke  adds  "  Herman  Witsius,"  in  the  "  Melete- 
mata  Leidensia,"  Basil,  1739  ;  C.  F.  Schmid,  "  Observatt  super 
ep.  Cath.  S  Judae  Historica  crit.  theol,"  Leipzig,  1768  ;  Herder 
on  the  ''  Epistles  of  St  James  and  Jude,  (in  German),  Lemgo 
(in  the  principality  of  Lippe),  1775,  8vo  ;  J.  G.  Hasse  on  the 
"  Epistle  of  Jude "  (in  Gennan),  illustrated  from  eastern 
sources,  Jena,  1786,  8vo  ;  M.  T.  Laurmann,  "  CoUectt.  a  not» 
crit  ep.  commentar.  in  ep.  Jude,"  Groningen,  1818,  8vo ;  R 
Stier,  "  Der  Brief  Juda,"  Berlin,  1850,  8vo ;  J.  K  Huther, 
"  Audegung  der  Briefe,  Petri  und  Juda,"  Gottingen,  1852 ;  and 
A.  Jessien,  "  De  authentia  ep.  Jud.,"  Leipzig,  1821.  We  have 
placed  all  these  before  the  student  as  the  points  connected 
with  the  priority  of  the  two  epistles,  that  of  St  Jude  and  that 
of  the  second  epistle  of  St  Peter  are  of  sufficient  interest  and 
importance  to  invite  farther  investigation. 

The  first  epistle  of  Peter  was  written  from  Babylon  in  the 
East  after  the  name  of  Christian  was  in  use  (c.  iv.  v.  16), — 
that  is,  after  A.D.  44.    Guericke  agrees  with  Thiersch  in  placing 

•  Lectares,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  f  ^^  9-  t  LectarcB,  p.  884. 
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this  episfle  soon  after  that  to  the  Hebrews, — ^that  is,  in  A.D. 
63  or  64.*  It  was  evidently  written  not  for  Jewish  Christians 
alone.  This  is  manifest  from  a  iv.  v.  3,  4  ;  as  also,  from  c.  i. 
V.  18,  and  ii  10 — Which  in  tvme  past  were  not  a  j)eople,  but 
are  now  the  people  of  Qod ;  which  had  not  dbtamed  mercy , 
hui  now  have  obtained  7nercy.\  The  fervour  and  earnestness 
of  its  style  well  accord  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
apostla  The  points  of  agreement  between  this  and  St  Paul  s 
epistles  are  pointed  out  by  Guericke  in  a  note  to  p.  461.  Dr 
Hammond,  who,  as  a  commentator,  was  marked  with  many 
singularities,  agreed  with  Baronius  in  placing  this  before  all 
the  other  epistles.  He  dated  it  A.D.  44,  and  the  second  epistle 
A.D.  47.  Bsironius  gave  A.D.  45  for  the  first,  A.D.  68  for  the 
second  epistle.  According  to  Bellarmine,  his  martyrdom 
occurred  in  A.D.  69  or  70.  Pearson,  Mill,  and  Fabriciua 
assigned  this  epistle  to  A.D.  61. 

The  second  epistle  was  not  written  until  A.D.  67,  not  long 
before  the  death  of  the  apostla  Guericke  refers  to  "  Hug's 
Einleitung,"  Pt.  II.,  sea  176,  and  to  "  Dietlein  on  the  Two 
Epistles,"  BerUn,  1851 ;  J.  F.  Schirmer,  1778 ;  G.  B.  Eisen- 
schmid,  1824  ;  J.  D.  Schlichthorst,  1836  ;  and  on  the  first  alone, 
to  C.  G.  Hensler,  Sulzbach,  1813 ;  W.  Steiger,  Berlin,  1832. 
The  first  epistle  of  St  John  was  probably  composed  soon  after 
his  gospel,— that  is,  between  A.D.  80  and  90.J 

^d  here  we  will  briefly  advert  to  the  chronology  of  the 
gospels  and  of  the  Acts.  Eusebius  in  his  "  Chronicon,'  Euthy- 
mius,  and  Theophylact  (Euthymius  in  the  12th  century,  follow- 
ing Theophylact)  have  placed  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew  in  the 
eighth  year  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  That  truly  ingenious 
and  valuable  author.  Archdeacon  Townson,  has  very  elaborately 
defended  this  early  date.  Townson  gives  the  date  A.D.  37.  Dr 
Owen,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels,"  published 
in  London,  1764,  fixes  it  only  one  year  later,  namely,  in  38. 
So  the  late  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Notes  to  Michaelis.§  Tille- 
mont,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Eccles.  Memoires,"  upon  very 
mistaken  grounds,  contended  that  St  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel 
in  the  thii^  year  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  He  is  sufficiantly 
refuted  by  Michaelis.  That  it  was  written  before  the  other 
gospels,  rests  upon  the  uncertain  authority  of  Irenseus.  Guericke 
IS  not  the  first  who  has  disputed  his  authority  regarding  St 
Luke  as  the  first  of  the  evangelists,  and  St  Matthew  as  the 
second.  He  maintains  that  St  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  and  the 
Acts  in  A.D.  63  or  64,  St  Matthew  before  A.D.  66,  St  Mark  in 
A.D.  67  or  68,  and  St  John  between  A.D.  80  and  90.    Wolfe 


•  Ouerkke,  p  458.  t  If^-,  p.  459.  J  Ouirieke,  p.  171. 
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refers  to  Fabricius  and  Solomon  van  Till  The  testimony  of 
antiquity  connects  the  authorship  of  St  Mark's  gospel  with  hia 
attendance  on  St  Peter  at  Rome,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  St 
Peter  was  at  Kome  not  long  before  his  death.  Therefore, 
Guericke  places  St  Mark's  gospel  in  A  D.  67  or  68  ;*  and  so, 
from  St  Luke's  connection  with  St  Paul,  his  gospel  is  assigned 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  two  years  which  St  Paul  spent  at  Rome, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  the  gospel  being  supposed  to  have 
been  written  at  least  a  short  time  before  the  Acls.t  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  various  have  been  the  conjectures  and 
traditions  respecting  the  places  where  St  Luke  wrote  his  gospel. 
Michaehs  thought  that  although  Palestine  was  not  included  in 
the  traditionary  reports,  it  was  more  eligible  than  any  other 
spot  out  of  the  many  assigned.  An  account  of  them  all  may 
be  seen  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  chapter  on  St  Luke's  gospel, 
in  the  first  parts  of  his  third  volumaj 

Respecting  the  time  when  St  John  wrote  his  gospel,  there 
have  been  three  principal  opinions,  that  of  those  who,  with 
Lardner,  suppose  it  to  have  been  composed  previously  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  of  those  who,  with  Me^rs  Web- 
ster and  Wilkinson,  place  it  not  long  after  that  event,  between 
A.D  70  and  80  ;  and  lastly,  that  of  those  who  assign  it  to  a 
much  later  period,  from  A.D.  80  down  to  A.D.  95.  This  last 
rests  partly  upon  tradition,  but  the  tradition  of  that  very  un- 
certain historian,  Epiphanius,  and  partly  upon  internal  evi- 
dence, its  being  argued  that  the  Greek  of  the  gospel  betokens 
an  intimacy  with  the  language  in  its  purer  form  that  requires 
us  to  admit  that  St  John  had  resided  many  years  at  Ephesus 
before  he  composed  it  Guericke  places  it  between  A.D.  80  and 
90.  §  Michaehs  has  a  very  interesting  section  to  shew  that  St 
John  had  read  the  three  first  gospels  before  he  wrote  his  own. 
This  section  also,  on  the  time  and  place  where  this  gospel  was 
written,  is  worthy  of  consultation.  He  proves  that  at  least  it 
must  have  been  written  after  A.D.  67,  the  year  of  St  Peter's 
martyrdom,  from  the  allusion  to  it  in  c.  21,  and  from  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  (which  is  passed  over  by  the  other  evangelists) 
as  the  apostle  who  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant  || 

The  first  epistle  of  St  John  was  written,  probably,  not  long 
after  the  gospel,  which,  as  Guericke  observes,  it  requires  as  a 
commentary  upon  it,  and  to  which  it  accordingly  points  in  the 
first  chapter. 

There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  time  of  the  second  and  third 
epistles.  That  they  belong  to  the  Evangelist,  and  not  to  an- 
other John  of  Ephesus,  as  Grotius  conjectured,  the  style  itself 

•  P.  147.  t  P  15  6  t  ManVs  2d  ed.    London,  1802. 
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betokens ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 
lib.  L  16 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromata,  ii.  15,  and  Tertullian  de 
Prsescript  Hseret,  a  xxxiii.  The  reader  may  farther  consult 
Lampii  Prolegomena  in  Evang.  Stl  Joannis,  p.  110. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse, 
abiding  by  the  more  common  opinion,  that  it  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  by  whom,  and  not  by 
Claudius,  the  Evangelist  appears  to  have  been  banished  to  the 
isle  of  Patmos. 

From  the  chronology,  we  proceed  to  the  occasion  and  design 
of  the  epistles. 

The  design  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  4th  and  5th,  to  which  the  preceding  chapters 
form  an  introduction. 

St  Paul  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  correct  certain 
practical,  then  other  and  speculative  evils  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  The  first,  he 
handles  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  5th  chapter.  The  second  from  the  13th  verse  of 
the  4th  to  the  end  of  the  11th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter.  Here 
we  see  that  some  were  tempted  to  let  go  their  faith  in  the  re- 
surrection, that  divine  ground  of  comfort,  of  which  the  philo* 
sophy  of  their  times  would  have  deprived  them.  For,  without 
ibis  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  consistent  doctrine  of  an  im< 
mortality  of  the  soul ;  a  truth  admirably  shewn  in  Bishop 
Sherlock's  able  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  10.  This  simple  view 
of  the  scope  of  this  part  of  the  epistle  is  taken  by  Bosenmuller 
in  preference  to  that  by  Michaelis,  that  the  Thessalonians 
imagined,  that  they  who  survived  the  day  of  judgment  would 
have  a  great  advantage  over  them  that  were  deceased,  for  that 
they  would  enter  immediately  into  the  millennium,  of  which 
flomeof  the  primitive  Christians  entertained  very  strange  notions. 
And  on  this  account  he  says,  they  lamented  the  death  of  their 
fiiends,  as  they  supposed  that  it  deprived  them  of  privileges  to 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  alive,  and  remained  on  earth  at 
the  general  judgment* 

Others  there  were  who  looked  for  the  day  to  come  in  their 
own  lifetime,  an  error  into  which  some  have  supposed  that  the 
apostles  themselves  fell  Dr  Whitby  justly  condemns  such  a 
supposition  in  his  learned  observations  upon  the  15th  verse  of 
the  4th  chapter. 

The  second  epistle  resumes  the  latter  subject,  the  error  of 
those  who  were  expecting  the  immediate  approach  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  and  teaches  that  it  will  be  preceded  by  a  porten- 
tous apostasy  in  the  Christian  Church,  not  an  infidel  apostasy 

•  C.  xii.  i  2»  ToL  4. 
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which  denies  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  temple 
of  God,  affinning  it  to  be  a  delusion,  but  an  idolatrous  apostasy, 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  set  up  a  succession  of 
men  in  the  place  of  God  over  his  church,  whence  the  blasphe- 
mous title  known  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Jewell,  Our  Lord  God 
the  Pope!  **  You  may  remember,"  says  Jewell,  in  his  defence 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Pope 
sufFereth  his  canoniets  thus  to  publish  and  to  blaze  his  godhead 
to  the  world  in  printed  books.  "Dominus  Deus  moster  Papa" 
— "our  Lord  God  the  Pope/'  Extrav.  Joan  22,  cum.  inter. 
Paris,  1513.     Lugdun,  1555.* 

The  design  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  unfolded  in  the 
6th  verse  of  the  first  chapter.  It  is  a  protest  against  the 
Judaizing  teachers  who  sought  to  corrupt  and  subvert  Christi- 
anity by  imposing  upon  Christians  as  essential  to  salvation,  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  In  the  course  of  his  aigiunent, 
St  Paul  is  led  to  treat  of  and  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  Christ  as  opposed  to  every  kind  of  justifica- 
tion by  the  works  of  the  law. 

Multiform  has  been  the  ingenuity  expended  upon  the  history 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Some  have  divided  the 
parties  at  Corinth  into  four,  others  into  three.  Thus,  those 
who  are  represented  as  saying  that  they  were  of  Christ,  have 
been  conceived  to  be  followers  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother ; 
those  who  claimed  to  be  of  Cephas  have  been  made  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  Judaising  system  refuted  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  manifested  more  or  less  wherever  there  existed 
a  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  the  Church.  The  followers  of 
ApoUos  have  been  turned  into  an  Alexandrian  party,  who 
transformed  Christianity  into  a  system  of  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophy and  rhetoric.  But  we  refrain  from  going  farther  into  an 
investigation  utterly  fruitless  and  fallacious.  Guericke  sums 
up  these  German  theories  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  them  at 
pages  311-314  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Einleitung. 

The  spirit  of  schism  and  party,  of  division  upon  unessential 
grounds,  was  the  primary  occasion  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  To  this  subject  St  Paul  immediately  resorts  after 
bis  usual  salutation  and  congratulation  of  the  purer  part  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  Achaia,  for  the  epistle  is  directed  to 
Corinth,  as  the  Christian  metropolis  of  Greece,  as  is  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  as  the  Christian  mother  church  of  Asia  Minor. 
From  the  consideration  of  that  party  spirit  and  factious  favour- 
itism which  had  begun  to  dissipate  the  practical  influence  of 
the  gospel  at  Corintfa,  St  Paul,  in  the  5th  chapter,  pajsses  on  to 

*  Jewell'fl  Apology  translated,  with  Notes  by  the  Rer.  Arthur  T.  BnsadL 
Cambridge :  fhepheiuon,  183.    F.  137. 
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condemn  that  relaxation  of  Church  discipline,  and  that  immo* 
raiity  which  are  the  sure  concomitants  of  such  a  spirit  In  the 
7th  chapter,  he  enters  upon  various  subjects  that  had  been 
submitted  to  him  by  fhe  Corinthians.  Amongst  the  Jews, 
there  were  some  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  marriage. 
St  Paul  replies,  that  marriage  is  a  concession,  not  a  divine 
commandment  (a  vii.  6,  7),  not  a  divine  law  in  the  same  sense 
with  the  commandments  given  upon  mount  Sinai ;  but  every 
man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  Ood,  one  after  this  manner,  and 
another  after  that,  verse  7. 

The  remainder  of  th3  epistle  is  taken  up  with  the  judgment 
of  the  apostle  on  other  practical  abuses  that  disfigured  the 
church  of  Corinth,  together  with  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  probably  induced  from  the  remains  of  the 
philoEophizing  spirit. 

The  incestuous  person  of  whom  St  Paul  had  written  in  the 
5th  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  had  been  excommunicated,  and 
had  repented,  upon  which  St  Paul  wrote  his  second  epistle,  to 
instruct  the  Church  to  receive  him  again,  taking  occasion  again 
to  rebuke  the  party  spirit  which  had  infected  them,  and  those  who 
had  seduced  them' into  it,  and  also  availing  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  encouraging  their  liberality  towards  their  suffering 
brethren,  the  Christian  converts  in  Palestine.  In  this  as  in  the 
other  epistles  of  St  Paul,  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  great 
truths  of  onr  religion,  that  are  scattered  over  them,  derive  a  fresh 
interest  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  arise  out  of  other  topics^ 
and  everywhere  indicate  how  full  the  mind  of  the  apostle  was 
of  those  doctrines  which  are  thus  incidentally  brought  before  ua 

Nowhere  does  this  appear  more  strikingly,  nowhere  is  it 
more  variously  evidenced  than  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr  Kaye,  who  himself  maintained 
all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  justly  remarked,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,— 

'*  Though  St  Paul  treats  in  that  epistle  of  other  most  important 
questions,  be  treats  of  them  only  incidentally,  and  in  subordination 
to  his  main  design — the  vindication  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
the  Jewish  people  in  casting  them  off,  and  adopting  the  GcDtiles 
in  their  place.  If,  for  instance,  having  declared  the  gospel  to  be 
*  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth/  he 
adds,  ^  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Grentile,'  it  is  because  one  of 
the  pleas  urged  by  the  Jews  for  rejecting  the  gospel  was  that, 
though  faith  in  Christ  might  be  necessary  to  the  justification  of  the 
Gentile,  it  was  inapplicable  to  them,  to  whom  God  had  himself  given 
a  law  by  which  they  might  be  justified.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
apostle  takes  so  much  pains  to  prove  to  them,  by  an  enumeration 
of  their  transgressions,  that  they,  as  well  aa  the  Gentiles,  wens 
under  sin,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  vanity  of  trusting  for  justi- 
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ficatioD  to  a  law  which  they  had  so  grievously  violated.  Hence  it 
is  that  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  faith  must,  under  every  dispensfv- 
tion,  he  the  medium  of  justification,  and  to  remind  them  that  Ahra- 
ham,  in  their  descent  from  whom  they-  prided  themselves,  and  to 
whom  they  traced  the  origin  of  their  privileges,  had  heen  justified 
hy  faith. 

"If,  again,  we  find  St  Paul  enlarging  upon  the  universality  of 
the  ruin  v  hich  had  been  brought  upon  mankind  by  the  sin  of  Adam, 
and  shewing  that  death  had  passed  upon  all  men,  not  only  upon 
those  who  had  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression, 
by  the  violation  of  a  positive  command,  or  by  disobedience  to  a 
positive  law — if  we  find  him  representing  the  effects  of  the  fall 
as  extending  to  the  whole  natural  world,  even  to  things  inanimate, 
and  causing  them  to  groan  and  travail  together  in  pain — it  is  with 
the  view  of  establishing  the  consolatory  truth,  that  the  remedy  is 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  evil ;  that  if  the  offence  abound, 
grace  did  much  more  abound ;  and  that  as  all,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, were  alike  included  in  the  condemnation  arising  from  Adam's 
guilt,  BO  all  would  alike  be  delivered  by  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ  upon  the  cross.  As  God  is  the  God  of  all,  Gentiles  as  weU 
as  Jews,  so  is  he  the  justifier  of  alL 

"  It  is,  however,  from  the  ninth  and  two  following  chapters  that 
we  most  clearly  collect  the  apostle's  design,  because  in  them  he  sums 
up  the  whole  question,  and  exposes  the  vanity  of  the  arguments  on 
which  the  Jews  mainly  rested  their  cause.  They  affirmed  that  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  at  variance  with  the  promise  made  by 
God  to  their  forefather  Abraham,  that  in  him  should  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.  In  answer  to  this  argument,  St  Paul  proves, 
by  a  reference  to  various  passages  of  their  own  history,  that  the 
promise  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  that  seed  of  Abraham  only 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  his  seed  by  faith.  He  next  convicts 
them  of  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  their  own  scriptures, 
from  which  they  ought  to  have  learned  that  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles always  formed  a  part  of  the  divine  plan.  Why  otherwise  had 
God  declared,  through  the  prophet  Hosea,  that  he  would  call  them 
his  people  who  were  not  his  people,  and  her  beloved  who  was  not 
beloved  ?  Why  bad  the  prophet  Isaiah  been  commissioned  to  pro- 
claim salvation  to  all,  without  exception,  who  should  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ?  Why  to  him  had  been  vouchsafed  the  privi- 
lege of  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  beholding,  through  the  long 
vista  of  intervening  ages,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  pro- 
claimers  of  glad  tidings  of  good  things,  entering  upon  their  glorious 
office  ?  By  arguments  like  these,  drawn  from  their  own  scriptures, 
did  St  Paul  labour  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  con- 
vince them  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  privileges  of 
the  gospel,  far  from  being  at  variance  with  the  promise  made  by 
God  to  their  forefathers,  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  it,  nay  more, 
was  its  appointed  accom)>lishment.  By  these  arguments  also,  while 
he  vindicated  the  faithfulness  of  God,  he  vindicated  the  course 
which  he  was  himself  pursuing,  and  by  which  he  had  excited  th^ 
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jealimsy  and  the  enmity  of  his  countr3'men  .Far  from  being  en- 
gaged in  any  design  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  carry  on  the 
one  to  perfection,  by  developing  its  spiritual  character,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  predictions  of  the  other.  If  it  was  clearly  intimated  in 
their  own  scriptures  that  a  time  would  arrive  when  allf  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  who  should  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  should 
be  saved,  it  was  necessary  they  should  believe  in  him  on  whom  they 
were  to  call.  But  how  could  they  bctUeve  in  him,  unless  they  re- 
ceived previous  instruction  respecting  his  character  and  pretensions? 
and  how,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  could  they  ob- 
tain that  instruction,  unless  it  was  conveyed  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  appointed  preachers?  Thus  the  going  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  the  very  act  by  which  St  Paul  and  his 
fellow-labourers  drew  down  upon  themselves  the  ill-will  and  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  was  shewn  to  be  a  necessary  step  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  of  the  Most  High,  as  intimated  in  their 
own  scriptures.^* 

In  the  above  quotation,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  late 
learned  and  exemplary  Bishop  of  Lincoln  speaks  of  Si  Paul's 
application  of  the  Old  Testament  promises  to  Abraham's  seed 
as  belonging  to  his  spiritual  seed, — bis  children  by  faith. 
Accordingly,  he  applied  in  another  sermon,  preached  not  long 
before  his  death,  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  to  those  whom 
God  had  chosen  to  eternal  life,  to  the  adoption  of  children ; 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  St  Augustine,  long  before  Calvin, 
taught  the  doctrine  of  predestination.t 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  epistles  written  from 
Rome  during  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  those  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians.  We  need  not  include  in 
our  notice  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  We  have  already  touched 
upon  it  in  our  brief  history  of  the  chronology  of  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

Were  we  to  follow  Hammond,  Mosheim,  Michaelis,  we  should 
discover  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  polemical  dehorta- 
tion  firom  Gnosticism.  St  Paul,  says  Michaelis,  uses  Gnostic 
terms  in  Ephes.  iL  2  and  vL  12,  and  adopts  Gnostic  terms  in 
order  to  combat  the  Gnostic  doctrines.^ 

The  term  Gnostic  was  applied  to  the  heretics  of  the  first 
century,  in  a  looser  sense,  as  being  the  precursors  of  the 
Gnostics,  properly  so  called,  who  arose  in  the  second  century, 
and  comprised  the  sects  of  Satuminus,  Basilides,  Carpocrates, 
and  Valentinus.    On  the  supposed  references  in  the  New 

•  •*  BUhop  Kaye*8  Sermoni  and  Addresses,"  Rivingtons^  1856.    Pp.  426-430. 
t  A  Sennoa  at  the  Consecration  of  BorweU  Churcn,  November  4. 1860. 
t  VoL  iv.  p.  149. 
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Testament  to  the  Gnostic  heresies,  the  reader  can  have  recourse 
to  Tittmann*8  work  "  de  Vestigiis  Gnosticorum  in  N.  T.  frustra 
quajsitis,"  1773.  In  like  manner,  there  was  no  83Ct  of  the 
Docetae,  but  the  name  took  its  rise  from  the  nature  of  the 
error  designated  as  Docetism,  that  our  Lord  had  not  a  real 
body,  but  only  an  imaginary  one— an  apparition.* 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  simply  a  letter  of  affection- 
ate exhortation  to  the  Christians  in  the  Boman  province  of 
Asia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19).  In  it  St  Paul  enlarges  upon  the  doc- 
trine, both  of  the  invisible  (the  catholic  church  of  the  creeds), 
and  of  the  visible  church  as  a  school  in  which  the  members  of 
Christ  are  trained  and  prepared  for  the  church  that  is  around 
him,  the  heavenly  company  of  angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  in  many  points,  akin  to 
that  to  the  Ephesians.  Even  in  the  ethical  portion  of  both 
epistles,  there  are  features  of  general  resemblance^  indicating 
that  both  were  written  about  the  same  time,  But,  after  his 
glowing  exordium,  the  apostle  at  once  proceeds  to  his  specific 
object,,  namely,  to  warn  the  Colossians  against  the  errors  that 
threatened  to  poison  and  extinguish  the  faith  of  Christ 
amongst  them.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  that  a  great 
amount  of  misdirected  learning  should  have  been  put  forth 
upon  this  foundation.  We  much  question  whether  the  editors 
of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  would  not  have 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  actual  history  of  the  church,  had 
they  abstained  from  all  mention  of  Gnosticism,  and  of  the 
Easenee  \  in  connection  with  this  epistle.  We  would  refer  the 
student  to  the  more  accurate  statements  of  Wolf  upon  the 
8th  and  18th  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  this  epistle,  where 
he  will  see  a  full  view  of  this  subject.^  The  worship  of  angels 
as  mediating  spirits  belonged  to  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
The  concluding  portion  of  the  second  chapter  {touch  no*,  tasit 
not,  handU  twC),  is  directed,  as  v.  16  indicates,  against  those 
who  sought  to  join  the  ceremonial  law  to  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  intended  to  guard  the 
beloved  converts  of  St  Paul  in  that  city,  against  the  same 
Judaising  spirit  which  had  visited  the  Church  at  Colossse.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  letter  of  affectionate  encouragement  to 
assure  the  Philippians,  that  every  consolation  waited  upon 
their  spiritual  father  and  guide,  in  his  imprisonment 
.  The  Epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy  have  been  justly  called 
pastoral  epistles,  since  the  object  in  each  instance  was  to 


.  *  See  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  CommentAt.  Hist  Tbeol.  de  Doeetis.,  1823.   4to. 
t  Pp.  467  468. 
}  Wolfii  Cura'PbUoL  in  N.  T.,  lorn.  iv.  pp..908k  328,  329.    BmiI,  174L 
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direct  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  Amctions,  as 
commissioned  by  the  apostle,  to  regulate  the  churches  for  a 
season  committed  to  their  care. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  direct  commendation  of 
the  doctrine  and  worship  of  Christ  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
though  addressed  immediately  to  the,  Jewish  Christians.  It 
b^ius  at  once  with  the  author  of  Christianity,  the  Son  of 
God  ;  it  then  enforces  the  authority  of  his  gospel  as  a  whole, 
upon  this  ground,  that  it  was  apoken  by  the  Lord.  Then  St 
Paul  returns,  after  his  own  manner,  to  the  first  subject,  his 
divine  Sonship,  in  the  5th  verse  of  the  second  chapter ;  and 
thence  proceeds  to  the  great  end  of  his  incarnation,  his  priest- 
hood as  essential  to  our  redemption,  c.  ii.  14. 

The  editors  truly  observe,  that  it  is  a  weak  objection  indeed 
to  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle,  that  we  read  in  the 
3d  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  confirmed  unto  ua  by  them 
that  heard  him.  No  other  apostle  could  have  written  this  ; 
but  the  testimony  of  the  other  apostles  was,  though  not  the 
ground*  yet  an  ample  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  St  Paul 
himsell 

The  Epistle  of  St  James  is  as  remarkable  in  its  character 
as  an  epistle,  as  it  is  unique  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  contents. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  Christians  alone, 
but  in  part  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  in  part  to  those  Jews 
who  were  their  enemies  and  persecutors.  To  these,  the  first 
sis  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  are  addressed.  In  the  7th  verse 
St  James  turns  finom  them  to  his  brethren  in  Christ. 

When  the  scope  of  the  apostle  in  the  second  chapter  is 
declared  by  himself  to  be  the  exposure  of  the  worthlessness  of 
an  unproductive  faith,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  much  has 
been  written  respecting  the  apparent  opposition  between  his 
teaching  and  that  of  St  Paul.  Besides  which,  dixaiu  in  a 
classical  sense  itself,  is  taken  for  to  prove,  as  here  it  is  used,  of 
a  declarative  justification — ^in  other  words,  of  being  shewn  or 
proved  to  be  just. 

St  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle  for  the  consolation  of  his  per- 
neeuted  fellow-countrymen,  but  not  to  them  ouly,  as  is  evident 
from  a  ii  V.  11,  and  c.  iv.  v.  3. 

The  second  epistle,  with  that  of  St  Jude,  imports  a  defection 
on  the  part  of  some  from  their  Christian  sincerity,— a  defection 
that  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  when  we  see  amongst  ourselves 
the  instability  that  still  adheres  to  the  Jewish  character.  There 
is  a  majesty  and  simplicity  in  the  style  of  this  second  epistle 
only  to  be  found  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Who  can  help 
feeling  this  in  the  last  verse  of  this  truly  energetic  epistle  ? 

.  The  Yust  JE^stle  of  St  John  beara  the  impress  of  the  author 
upon  it    As  a  polemical  epistle,  it  is  summed  up  in  the  words. 
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Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  t 
He  is  antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  aaid  the  Son, 
c.  ii.  22.  Is  this  written  against  the  Gnostics  ?  Is  it  not  a 
denunciation  of  all  infidelity,  Jewish  or  Gentile  ?  Accordingly, 
Lampe,  in  his  "  Prolegomena  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John,"  denied 
that  the  especial  aim  of  this  epistle  was  to  oppose  the  errors  of 
Cerinthus.  The  terms  of  the  apostle  are  so  general  as  to  em- 
brace not  merely  the  errors  attnbuted  by  Irenaeus  to  Cerinthus, 
but  every  kind  of  antichristian  unbelief. 

But  when  St  John  says.  Even  now  are  there  many  a/ntir 
christs  ;  whereby  we  know  thai  U  is  the  last  time,  a  ii.,  v.  18, 
we  must  admit  that,  as  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus  existed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  apostle,  it  was,  at  least,  one  of  those 
forms  of  antichrist  against  which  be  warned  the  church  in  this 
epistle.  Simon  Magus,  Dositheus,  and  Menander,  are  also, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  heretics  of  the  first,  or  apos- 
tolic, age.  Augusti  has,  in  his  Latin  Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  said  of  these  that,  on  account  of  the  defective  tradi- 
tions respecting  them,  they  cannot  be  accurately  defined  and 
distinguished.* 

It  would  indeed  appear  that  some  of  the  earliest  heretics — 
as  those  who  said  that  there  would  be  no  resurrection — applied 
the  principle  of  ideology  to  the  doctrines  and  also  to  the  facts  of 
Chnstianity,  and  early  separated  the  humanity  firom  the  divine 
nature  of  our  Lord,  and  the  faith  of  Christ  from  the  Jewish 
religion  as  unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament  Thus,  the  whole 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine  was  insidiously  removed,  and 
a  new  philosophy  raised  up  on  the  ruins  of  futh,  and  in  the 
place  of  revelation. 

There  is  no  solid  reason  for  departing  from  the  reading  of 
our  vemon  to  the  elect  lady,  with  some  who  take  the  adjective 
or  with  others  who  would  take  the  substantive  for  a  proper 
name,  in  the  one  case  Eclecta,  in  the  other  Kuria.  And  to 
suppose  the  second  epistle  directed  anonymously  to  a  church, 
is  equally  uncalled  for.  The  4th  verse  is  rendered  utterly  un- 
natural by  such  a  supposition. 

Whilst  in  looking  through  the  edition  before  us  we  have  found 
much  to  commend,  and  a  vast  fund  of  very  reliable  information, 
we  have  regretted  to  perceive  an  innovation,  as  we  cannot  but 
consider  it,  upon  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  opposed 
alike  to  Christian  antiquity  and  to  the  theology  of  the  Beformar 
tion.  We  allude  to  the  at  least  tacit  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  righteousness  for  our 
justification.  For  this  truth  we  have  sought  in  vain  in  one  and 
another  part  of  this  elaborate  volume,  in  the  notes  of  the  editon. 

•  FageML  ^ 
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On  the  oontraiy,  the  editors  affinn  that  ''faith  in  Christ  is  im- 
puted to  us  for  righteousness ;  faith  itself,  not  a  righteousness 
proposed  as  a  subject  of  faith."*  If  so,  then  how  are  we  justi- 
fied by  his  merits,  or,  as  St  Paul  elsewhere  says,  by  his  name  ? 
or  how  is  he  made  tons  not  only  sanctification  but  righteousness? 
or  what  becomes  of  his  name,  The  Lord  our  bighteousness  ? 

Much  more  to  the  purpose  are  the  observations  of  Professor 
Hodge  upon  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

From  the  general  excellence  of  this  elaborate  volume,  we 
the  more  regret  this  unhappy  and^  to  us,  essential  blemish. 

A.  T.  R 


Art.  VL — The  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Booh 

Chtrdi  and  StaU  Two  Hundred  Ttan  ago.    By  John  Stovobton. 

The  Church  and  ihe  Nonem^formisU  o/*1662.    Bj  the  Key.  D.  MouimnsLD, 

M. A.,  Ineambent  of  Ozon,  Salop. 
On  Ihe  Amendmesd  of  the  Ad  of  Uniformly.    Lord  Ebubt^s  Spteeh.    May 

1862. 
Ckwrth  Life  m  Austroiia.    By  T.  Boniir. 
LUurffia  Becusa.   By  Aquila  di  Rusbi.    (Richard  Bingham,  M.A^  Inoam- 

bentof  Qaeenboroagh,  Kent) 

The  first  work  in  our  list  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England.  By  a  careful  examination 
of  the  journals  of  Parliament,  Mr  Stoughton  has  corrected  many 
of  the  errors  committed  by  Clarendon,  Burnet,  and  Kennet. 
From  the  fresh  materials  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  State  Paper  Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record 
Office,  from  the  letters  intercepted  at  the  Post-Office,  and 
simila^  sources,  he  has  made  use  of  information  which  was 
unknown  to  Macaulay  and  Hallam. 

The  lecture  by  Mr  Mountfield  contains  a  succinct  and 
popular  account  of  the  schismatial  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
came  into  operation  on  Bartholomew's  Day  1662 ;  the  other 
works  detail  some  of  the  attempts  which  are  in  progress  to 
repair  the  breach  which  was  then  made.  We  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  for  his  letter  on  the  Union 
of  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  ;  and  though  the  idea 
which  he  has  sketched  of  a  church  of  the  future,  which  is  to 
conciliate  all  affections  and  unite  all  diversities,  is  one  which 
no  one  can  seriously  entertain,  we  are  truly  thankful  that  the 
visit  of  Mr  Binney  to  Australia  was  the  means  of  eliciting  a 
proposition  which  may  issue  in  some  real  visible  union,  with- 
out any  compromise  of  principle. 

*  Page  388. 
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On  the  present  occasion  we  purpose  to  limit  ourselves  to 
one  of  the  many  points  involved  in  the  fatal  disastrous  reac- 
tionary Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662,  viz.,  the  declaration  im- 
posed on  all  who  are  ecclesiastically  regarded  as  having  care  of 
souls, — i.e.,  on  vicars  and  rectors,  but  not  necessarily  on 
curates,  canons,  archdeacons,  deans,  bishop&  The  reformers 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VJ.  and  Elizabeth  intended  that  the 
English  Church  should  exemplify  the  noble  maxim  of  Chilling- 
worth, — "The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants."  The  Caroline  rulers  willed  that  it  should  be 
otherwise,  and  laid  down  the  principle, — "  The  Prayer  Book, 
and  the  Prayer  Book  only,  is  the  religion  of  Churchmen."  The 
declaration  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  do  declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer." 

Every  portion  of  this  declaration  is  singularly  vague  and 
uncertain.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  contained  in,  and  what 
i«  prescribed  by,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  what  sense- 
are  we  to  understand  the  words,  **  unfeigned  assent  and  con- 
sent X'  We  may  assume  that  the  corooation  service  formed 
lio  part  of  the  book.  We  ought  to  know  whether  the  declara-' 
tion  referred  to  the  State  services  recently  framed  as  well  as 
those  for  ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops,  and  bH  the  offices  which  are  printed  in  modem 
editions  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  is  prescribed  therein.  One  might 
suppose  that  daily  service  is  really  enjoined  on  every  minister 
in  public  or  private,  except  hindered  by  sickness  or  other  urgent 
cause !  But,  to  judge  by  the  practice  of  90  or  95  per  cent,  of 
the  clergy,  we  must  presume  that  this  is  an  erroneous  infer- 
ence. But  if  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  con- 
tained and  what  is  prescribed,  still  greater  is  the  perplexity  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  "  unfeigned- 
assent  and  consent."  Bishop  Morley  said  to  an  ejected  minister, 
"  You  must  not  philosophise  upon  the  words  assent  and  con- 
sent ;  no  more  was  intended  than  that  the  person  so  declaring 
intended  to  use  the  book."  But  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy 
this  worthy  minister ;  he  felt  probably  as  Philip  Henry  ex- 
pressed himself,  "  Oaths  are  edged  tools,  and  not  to  be  played 
witL"  The  real  import  of  the  words  is  very  debateable ;  for 
although  from  the  title  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  it  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  the  declaration  aimed  solely  at  the  uae  of 
the  Liturgy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  word  use  was 
designedly  left  out  in  the  form  of  words,  in  order  that  those 
who  conformed  mi^ht  declare  their  approbation  of  all  and- 
every  thing,  ad  ammum  imponcTUvs  eeclesice.    We  are  shut 
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up  to  this  opinion  by  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
(July  25-27.  1663),  when,  on  a  proposition  being  made  that  the 
terms  assent  and  consent  meant  nothing  more  than  practice 
and  obedience,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of  twelve  lay 
Lords,  protested  against  the  alteration,  declaring  it  to  be 
destructive  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established 
(Stoughton,  pp.  282,  296). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Caroline  revisionists  intended 
that  this  declaration  should  have  the  effect  and  validity  of  a 
creed  ;  that  the  subscribers  should  express  their  approbation  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  Liturgy,  and  virtually  say,  "  All 
these  I  stedfastly  believe." 

The  alteratioDS  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were 
no  less  than  600  in  number,  and  were  completed  within  a 
month  from  the  time  that  the  king's  letter  was  read  authoris- 
ing the  convocation  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  Sheldon  and  his 
associates  had  resolved  upon  their  measures,  which  were  formed, 
as  Dr  Cardwell  admits,  from  *'  a  distinct  and  settled  desire  to 
exclude  the  Puritans  from  the  Church,"  and  all  must  allow  that 
**  the  time  was  too  short  for  the  revision." — (Luthbury,  History 
of  Convocation,  p.  390.) 

That  this  declaration  was  intended  to  have  the  force  of  a 
creed  will  appear  by  the  further  consideration,  that  sufficient 
security  for  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  had  already  been  taken 
by  the  second  article  of  the  36th  canon,  which  is  subscribed 
by  all  who  are  admitted  to  holy  orders.  This  article  has  the 
same  calm,  judicious,  but  decided  tone,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
viz.,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  containeth  nothing  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  may  lawfully  be  so  used. 

The  strong,  extravagant,  not  to  say  the  intemperate,  tone  of 
the  Declaration  of  16t>2  betrays  a  consciousness,  on  the  part  of 
the  revisionists,  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  violent  asse- 
reration,  and  that  simple  assertion  would  be  of  no  avail  The 
stringency  of  the  declaration  shews  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord's 
precept,  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay ;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil"  Vehement  protes- 
tation belongs  to  one  who  is  not  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  changes  thus  introduced  will 
confirm  the  view  of  Alexander  Knox  (Remains,  vol.  i.),  "  The 
revisers  seized  the  opportunity,  contrary  to  what  the  public 
was  reckoning  on,  to  make  our  formularies,  not  more  Puritanic, 
but  more  Catholic.  They  effected  this,  withoutdoubt,  stealthily, 
and,  to  appearance,  by  the  minutest  alteration."  Without 
any  change  of  features  which  could  cause  alarm,  a  new  spirit 
was  breathed  into  many  parts  of  the  ofiSces.    This  point  is 
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established  in  detail  by  Mr  Fisher,  in  his  work,  "  Liturgical 
Purity  our  Rightful  Inheritance." 

The  excessive  care  which  the  Caroline  revisionists  took  for 
the  right  use  of  the  Liturgy  will  appear  the  more  remarkable 
by  the  silence  they  maintained  concerning  King  James's  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  which  was  made  subsequent  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  agreed  upon  in  1 603.  Although  the  authorised  ver* 
sion  is  universally  adopted,  yet  we  conceive  that  all  men  would 
hesitate  to  put  their  hand  to  a  declaration  expressing  their 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained 
therein.  Nor  is  this  hesitation  limited  to  the  English  transla- 
tion ;  we  would  not  express  this  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  Textus  Beceptus,  or 
any  other  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  use  of  the  authorised  version  is  common  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  Nonconformists,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  more 
conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  people  than  any  other. 
Churchmen  and  dissenters  alike  feel  '*  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex."  We  are  not  aware  that  the  clergy  would  subject  them- 
selves to  any  penalty  if  they  thought  proper  to  read  any  other 
English  translation;  we  cannot  make  out  that  they  would 
trangress  any  ordinance,  precept,  or  canon  of  the  church,  if 
each  man  read  his  own  translation,  unless  it  be  the  technical 
oflFence  of  not  reading  out  of  the  book  which  the  churchwar- 
dens had  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  is,  the  Church 
of  England  has  treated  the  clergy  as  honest  men  in  this  mat- 
ter of  reading  the  authorised  version.  The  Caroline  revisionists, 
in  introducing  the  church  of  the  Prayer  Book,  looked  upon 
the  clerey  as  dishonest  and  insincere.  The  confidence  reposed 
in  the  clergy  as  regards  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  has  never 
been  abused.  A  few  cases  may  have  occurred  in  which  the 
defects  of  the  authorised  version  have  been  unwisely  and  osten- 
tatiously paraded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  betray  the  affectation 
of  superior  learning ;  but  generally  the  emendations  suggested 
and  hinted  at  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have  been  made 
from  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  to  feed  the  church  of  Qod 
with  the  pure  milk  of  the  word,  and  to  edify  the  body  of 
Christ  The  fact  is,  no  legal  enactment  can  secure  fidelity. 
The  slight  and  slender  security  which  has  been  taken  for  the 
reading  of  holy  Scripture  has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of 
250  years,  and  has  been  found  satisfactory  and  sufficient ;  the 
strong  and  stringent  security  taken  by  the  Caroline  revisionists 
has  turned  out  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  It  is  quite 
competent  for  a  clergyman,  without  compromise  of  principle 
or  character,  of  credit  or  caste,  to  suggest  amendments  in  the 
authorised  version,  or  to  advocate  a  new  translation  ;  but  to 
bint  at  blemishes  in  the  Liturgy,  or  to  suggest  the  propriety 
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of  a  revision,  exposes  him  to  the  chaige  of  breaking  his  ordina- 
tion vows. 

The  stringency  of  the  declaration  has  defeated  its  end.  All 
agree  that  it  must  be  interpreted  in  some  conditional  sensa 
^tch  one  determines  for  himself  the  limits  within  which  he 
exercises  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  Some  interpret  the 
subscription  so  as  to  claim  the  right  of  holding  idl  Roman 
doctrine,  while  others  deem  it  compatible  with  the  cold  nega- 
tions of  Rationalism.  The  retention  of  this  oath  has  seriously 
lowered  the  standard  of  professional  and  personal  morality. 
To  this  source  we  ascribe  the  Jesuitical  language  of  Professor 
Jowett : — "  Cases  often  occur  in  whidi  we  must  do  as  other 
men  do,  and  act  upon  a  general  understanding,  even  though 
unable  to  reconcile  a  particular  practice  to  the  letter  of  truth-* 
fulness,  or  even  to  an  individual  oonscienca"  The  non-natural 
sense  in  which  this  non-natural  declaration  is  necessarily  inter- 
preted has  done  much  to  introduce  the  doubt,  suspicion,  and 
scepticism  which  lurks  beneath  the  altars  of  the  church,  and 
steals  into  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  religion.  What  faith 
is  now  reposed  in  subscription  ?  What  a  reproach  that  the 
standard  of  honesty,  sincerity,  and  truth  should  be  lower  in 
the  church  than  in  the  mart  \  What  a  scandal  that  the  world- 
ling should  have  reason  to  chaige  the  church  with  breeding  a 
peraliar  and  artificial  morality  which  has  a  corrupting  influ- 
ence on  the  transactions  of  ordinary  life  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
joint  effect  of  the  Caroline  Revisionists,  and  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  1662,  which  could  only  have  been  devised  by 
men  of  seared  consciences  and  hard  hearts. 

Though  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  was  effected  by  convo- 
cation, 600  changes  being  made  in  one  month, — though  these 
changes  were  noade  after  ascertaining  the  mind  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  Sheldon  made  good  his  word,  "  Now  we  know 
their  minds,  we  will  make  them  all  knaves  if  they  conform,*' — 
yet  the  work  of  convocation  was  incomplete  and  ineffectual 
until  Parliament  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  laboura  It 
was  the  especial  disgrace  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  perpetrate 
this  act  of  national  schism,  cruel  in  its  intention,  disastrous  in 
its  resulta 

In  the  Commons,  says  Clarendon,  "  Every  man,  according 
to  his  passion,  thought  of  adding  something  to  the  measure 
which  might  make  it  more  grievous  to  somebody  he  did  not 
leva**  Politics  were  intruded  into  the  sphere  of  religion,  the 
ephemeral  shibboleths  of  party  were  stereotyped  in  the  symbols 
of  faitb.  The  political  clauses  of  the  act  were  expunged  or 
modified  on  the  accession  of  William  III.  Those  who  had 
expelled  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  could  no  longer  maintain  the 
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doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  denounce  in  absolute  and 
unqualified  terras  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against 
the  king.  That  which  they  were  compelled  to  do  from  the 
necessities  of  their  position  is  binding  upon  all  who  would 
strive  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  band  of  peace.  Many 
bum  with  indignation  when  they  think  how  the  church  of 
the  Reformation  has  been  marred  by  the  church  of  the  Prayer 
Book  ;  how  the  divines  of  a  diFsolute  age,  of  a  corrupt  court, 
aided  by  the  pensionary  Parliament,  succeeded  in  introducing 
a  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  element  into  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  drove  out  those  who  were  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  when  the  truth  had  well  nigh  perished  among  men. 
We  call  attention  to  the  Declaration  as  the  stumying-block 
which  must  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  church  if  the 
Prayer  Book  is  ever  to  be  brought  in  close  alliance  with  the 
church  of  the  Reformation.  The  alterations  which  were  so 
stealthily  and  insidiously  introduced  by  the  Caroline  divines 
must  be  carefully  reviewed  and  brought  into  harmony  with 
scriptural  catholicity.  The  publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  was  commenced  by  forming  an  association,  the  members 
of  which  were  pledged  to  oppose  all  change,  except  in  the 
direction  of  what  each  might  judge  cathoiic  antiquity.  We 
hail  with  thankfulness  the  formation  of  district  associations  in 
London,  Dublin,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  the  object  of 
which  is  retaining  the  present  requirements  of  subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  Prayer  Book 
into  stricter  harmony  with  the  word  of  God. 

As  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  a  national  act, 
every  Christian  citizen,  whatever  be  his  title  in  the  church 
universal,  has  an  interest  in  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  de- 
claration, which  was  designed  as  an  engine  of  oppression  to  the 
Puritans,  and  has  proved  disastrous  to  our  national  character, 
the  source  of  weakness  and  disunion,  of  confusion,  of  strife,  and 
every  evil  work. 

On  no  point  has  the  judgment  of  posterity  been  so  unani- 
mous as  in  condemning  this  measure,  which,  by  the  confession 
of  churchmen,  cast  out  many  of  the  best  fish  from  the  net, 
while  it  retained  the  bad,  the  careless,  the  unscrupulous,  the 
unprincipled.  The  author  of  the  "Excursion"  thus  records 
them  in  the  roll  of  praise : — 

**  Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  qnit, 
Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily  trod, 
And  oast  the  future  upon  Providence, 
As  men  the  dictate  of  whose  inward  sense 
Outweighs  the  world,  whom  self-deceiving  wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of  God." 
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There  is  one  point,  however,  which  has  very  generally  been 
overlooked,  one  which  a  British  public  may  well  press  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  viz.,  tliis  declaration,  which  has  the  samo 
force  as  a  creed,  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  an  act  for  pre- 
scribing the  orderiy  conduct  of  public  worship^  P^iament 
thus  introduced  dandestinely  what  was  entirely  beyond  its 
province,  and  what  few  of  its  members  really  contemplated. 
We  have  heard,  in  modern  times,  of  Acts  of  Plaxliament  for  the 
improvement  of  a  town  which  made  provision  for  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  lottery,  of  an  innocent  measure  for  the  regulation  of 
the  constabidary  police,  which  was  in  effect  a  strong  Coercion 
Act,  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  thus  the  pen- 
sionary P^iament,  Kke  the  conspirators  of  old,  who  con- 
cealed their  daggers  in  brandies  of  laurel,  aimed  a  blow,  too 
BucoessfuUy,  at  the  heart  of  the  Reformation,  under  the  guise 
of  securing  order,  decency,  and  propriety  in  public  worshia 

It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  describe  in  any  detail 
the  particulars  in  which  dianges  are  desirable.  The  objec- 
tions which  were  made  at  the  Savoy  Conference  have  been 
made  in  substance  over  and  over  again  with  wonderful  unani- 
mity. They  are  the  same  as  were  urged  with  great  force  in  the 
agitation  fw  liturgical  revision  which  ensued  in  the  days  of  the 
Beform  BiU.  If  any  one  will  compare  the  hosts  of  pamphlets 
which  then  issued  from  the  press  with  the  seventy  or  eighty 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  three  years^  he  will  see 
that  revisionists  are  actuated  by  a  unity  of  purpose  and  design 
which  exhiUts  substantial  agreement  amid  circumstantial 
variety.  Among  these  writers,  the  Rev.  R  Bingham,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  writer  on  the  antiquities,  holds  a  distin- 
gui^ed  [daca  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  veteran  in  the 
cause  has  announced  a  work,  ''  l^e  Prayer  Book  as  it  Might 
Be,**  which  wUl  set  forth  the  principles  and  plans  he  has 
ahnaady  sketched  in  the  well-known  series  of  letters^ ''  Liturgia 
Recusa.'* 

Some  of  the  objections  made  at  the  Savoy  Conference  arc 
not,  indeed,  felt  now  by  any  great  number  in  the  ranks  of  con- 
formity or  nonconformity.  But  as  to  the  truth  of  the  objec^ 
tions  the  experience  of  two  hundred  years,  notwithstanding^ 
the  pn^ress  of  education  and  intelligence,  proves  either  that 
the  objections  are  well  founded,  or  that  millions  of  Englishmen, 
for  a  period  of  two  centuries,  are  the  subjects  of  invincible 
ignorance  and  insuperable  prejudice.  If  this  be  so^  surely  the 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  instead 
of  censuring  them,  to  adopt  the  resolution  no  longer  to  cast  a 
stumbling-block  or  an  occitsion  to  fall  in  a  brother's  way. 

Waiving,  then»  these  matters  of  detail,  we  will  briefly  glanod 
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at  the  scriptural  principles  which  ought  to  guide  such  a  re- 
vision, and  at  the  preliminary  means  by  which  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  holy  catholic  church  may  forward  this  important 
object. 

There  are  three  scriptural  rules  directly  applicable  to  any 
revision — (1.)  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
(2.)  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edifica- 
tion. (3.)  Let  all  your  things  be  done  in  charity.  Of  the 
alterations  which  were  made  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  may 
assume  that  all  will  stand  the  test  of  the  first  rule.  But  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  the  question  of  rational 
conformity  is  very  perplexing.  Even  whereas  in  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  there  was  great  diversity  in  saying  and 
singing  within  this  realm  ;  some  following  Salisbury  use,  some 
Hereford  use,  and  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  some 
of  Lincoln  ;  even  so  now  there  is  greater  diversity  than  is 
consistent  with  the  beau  ideal  of  decency  and  order.  This, 
however,  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  as  it  now 
virtually  is,  as  may  be  found  conducive  to  edifying  in  the 
peculiar  and  local  circumstances  of  the  peopla  But  if  we 
try  the  alterations  made  in  1661  by  the  other  canons  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  of  them  can  stand  the  test  ?  Where  shall  we  find 
that  anything  was  done  **  to  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good 
to  edification  V  On  what  change  can  we  put  our  finger  and 
say,  "  This  was  done  in  charity  T 

The  objections  which  are  made  to  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  ia 
are  well  founded  or  ill  founded,  If  they  are  well  founded, 
the  church  abandons  its  high  prerogative  as  a  witness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  and  is  unfaithful  to  her  divine  Lord,  if  it 
continues  to  put  a  stumbling-block  or  occasion  to  fall  in  a 
brother's  way. 

If  these  objections  are  ill-founded,  then  the  mistaken  views 
of  the  weak  brother,  of  the  imperfectly  taught  disciple,  are 
the  real  impediment  to  his  edifying.  Now,  what  can  be  done 
to  remove  these  mistaken  views?  Is  no  consideration  due 
to  those  who  are  of  imperfect  education,  of  feeble  under- 
standing, who  know  no  other  than  their  own  mother  tons;ue, 
to  those  who  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  the  technical, 
the  metaphorical,  the  figurative,  the  applied  senses  in  which 
words  are  used?  Granted  that  there  are  difficulties  and 
mysteries  in  the  Bible,  is  this  a  reason  why  difficulties  and 
mysteries  should  be  imported  into  the  Prayer  Book,  which  can 
only  be  discovered  in  the  Bible  when  the  keen  eye  of  the  theo- 
logian penetrates  beneath  the  surface.  Granted  that  many  do 
not  personally  feel  the  objections  to  expressions  in  the  church 
^catechism  and  the  baptismal  services,  which  are  considered  to 
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put  sacramentalism  in  place  of  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
before  God — for  much  may  be  imputed  to  the  effect  of  early- 
training  and  the  associations  of  childhood — the  grounds  on 
which  some  justify  the  use  of  these  terms  never  have  occurred 
to  other  minds.  Woe  be  to  the  man  who  can  see  his  weak 
brother  perishing,  or  stumbling  on  the  dark  mountains  of  sus- 
picion, doubt,  obscurity,  and  perplexity,  without  holding  up,  as 
far  as  he  can,  a  friendly  light  to  guide  his  steps  into  the  way 
of  peace. 

But,  do  all  objections  arise  from  the  mistaken  views  of  dissi- 
dents i  Was  this  the  case  with  the  4000  clergymen  who,  in  a 
document  dated  Cambridge,  June  1850,  represented  how  their 
consciences  were  aggrieved  by  the  use  of  the  burial  service  in 
all  cases  ?  Shall  we  say  that  these  4000  were  poor,  ignorant, 
and  foolish  ?  The  grievance  of  which  they  complain  remains 
unredressed.  As  we  would  please  our  neighbour  for  his  good 
to  edification, — as  we  would  do  all  things  in  charity, — is  it  not 
an  incumbent  duty  to  help  those  who,  in  this  matter,  have 
struggled  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of  liturgical  bondage. 

The  character  of  every  action  derives  its  complexion  from 
the  motives  from  which  it  proceeds,  or  from  the  object  to 
which  it  is  directed.  Many  plans  of  liturgical  revision  have 
been  advocated  under  the  idea  of  comprc4iending  the  noncon- 
formists, and  of  proseljrtising  them.  Now,  our  opinion  is,  that 
all  plans  undertaken  with  this  object  and  end  will  certainly 
feiL  We  cannot  expect  the  divine  blessing  to  rest  upon  any 
plans  of  revision  which  are  formed  and  prosecuted  with  the 
direct  intention  and  main  design  of  proselytising  noncon- 
formista 

If  this  matter  be  taken  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  truth,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  holy  name, — if  the 
Church  of  England  is  desirous  of  doing  what  is  right  simply 
because  it  is  right,  apart  from  the  idea  of  gaining  a  triumph 
over  the  notions  of  Nonconformity, — we  doubt  not  the  divine 
blessing  will  rest  on  her  efforts. 

It  is  important  that  the  revision  be  undertaken  in  such  a 
spirit  that  aU  "  who  call  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  both 
their  Lord  and  our  Lord,*'  may  be  expected  to  give  their  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  purity,  righteousness 
and  truth. 

The  want  of  this  revision  has  done  much  to  prevent  greater 
union  and  co-operation  between  all  those  churchmen  and  non- 
conformists who  are  heartily  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  different  branches 
of  the  church  universal  in  city  missions,  special  services,  and 
other  agencies,  there  is  not,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
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affectionate  and  friendly  intercourse  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters  as  there  was  forty  or  sixty  years  ago.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  episcopalians  and  noncon- 
formists met  together  in  private  social  intercourse  with  fra- 
ternal sympathy  and  concord.  The  "  Eclectic  Notes,"  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  form  an  im- 
partial opinion  of  the  sentiments  really  held  by  the  evan- 
gelical fathers,  shew  the  friendly  terms  on  which  a  Clayton  and 
a  Goode  associated  with  Venn,  Cecil,  Pratt.  We  fear  that 
there  are  few  clerical  associations  now  into  which  a  noncon- 
forming brother  would  be  admitted  as  one  who  is  working  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remark  how 
much  the  eflfect  of  public  co-operation  would  be  increased  by 
the  amenities  of  private  fellowship.  The  manner  in  which 
many  evangelical  clergymen  frown  upon  dissenting  ministers 
is  very  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion.  They  stand  aloof 
from  those  whom  they  ought  to  esteem  as  auxiliaries  and  con- 
federates. Fifty  years  ago  there  was,  to  some  extent,  an  inter- 
change of  pulpits  between  churchmen  and  dissenters.  Several 
clergymen  preached  in  Surrey  Chapel,  and  Rowland  Hill,  long 
after  his  open  accession  to  nonconformity,  occasionally  preached 
in  parish  churches.  We  do  not  think  that  this  interchange  would 
be  of  any  service  whatever  to  nonconformity  as  a  system  in 
antagonism  with  the  national  churcL  The  chief  advantage 
accruing  to  the  children  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  would  be  that 
they  could  join  with  greater  fervency  and  thankfulness  in  the 
hymn,  "  Behold  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is,  brethren,  to 
"dwell  together  in  unity.*'  The  benefit  resulting  to  the  church 
would  be  incalculable,  in  relieving  it  from  the  odium  of  eccle- 
siastical exclusiveness,  from  the  charge  of  intolerance,  from  the 
appearance  of  neglecting,  depreciating,  or  denying  the  labours 
of  those  whose  e&rts  to  **  console  and  to  civilise"  have  been 
attended  with  distinguished  success. 

We  may  notice  how  much  the  want  of  revision  stands  in  the 
way  of  all  those  steps  which  are  to  be  taken  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  What  has  been  the  great  impediment  to  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  church  and  state  ?  The  difficulty 
of  securing  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  without  doing 
violence  to  tender  consciences.  This  difficulty  has  arisen  en- 
tirely from  the  church  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  this  was  consti- 
tuted in  1662,  from  the  dddiiions  then  made  to  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  the  interpretation  affixed  to  them  by  changes 
stealthily  introduced  into  the  baptismal  and  other  offices.  If 
it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  the  life  of  Edward  VI.  a  few 
years  longer,  so  that  Bishop  Poynet's  Catechism  had  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  country  might  have   been 
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spared  all  those  lamentable  conflicts  and  party  strifes  which, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  retarded  the  education  of 
the  peopla 

From  the  want  of  this  revLsion,  and  the  spirit  fostered  by 
the  perpetration  of  things  as  they  are,  churchmen  frown  on  any 
attempt  to  call  into  requisition  Lay  agency.  The  dread  of  lay- 
men stretching  themselves  beyond  their  province,  and  the 
jealousy  of  their  being  too  successful,  is  so  great,  that  under 
the  present  system  Anglican  laymen  are,  and  are  likely  to  be, 
dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark,  loving  to  slumber.  The  secret 
wish  and  desire  of  many  clergymen  is  that  it  should  be 
so.  As  truly  as  Wolsey  said,  "Ego  et  rex  mens,"  so  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  say,  "  Ego  et  ecclesia"  The  first  considera- 
tion with  the  beneficed  clergy  is  their  own  position,  their 
own  order,  the  rights  of  their  patrons,  or  of  their  successors. 
If  these  privileges  and  immunities  are  duly  preserved,  then 
there  is  scope  for  lay  activity  in  secular  matters  ;  but  the  cleri- 
cal mind  generally  has  willed  it  that  it  is  far  better  for  nothing 
to  be  done  by  the  laity,  and  nothing  attempted,  than  that 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  clerical  prerogative  should  be  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy. The  consequence  is,  that  thousands  of  laymen  feel 
themselves  doomed  to  involuntary  inactivity.  They  cannot 
move  without  exciting  suspicion,  alarm,  and  distrust  in  the 
hearts  of  their  spiritual  pastors.  Every  churchman  may  well 
blush  to  think  how  widely,  in  contrast  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  Wesl^yan  Methodists  in  England,  the  church 
of  the  Prayer  Book  deviates  from  the  church  of  the  Bible. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  number  of  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  holy  orders  in  1860  is  computed  at 
one  hundred  less  than  it  was  in  1840.  Much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  unsettling  of  men's  minds  by  the  subtle  Romanism  of  the 
Caroline  revisionists,  and  by  the  reactionary  influence  of  rar 
tionalism,  but  the  greater  part  is  due  to  the  cruel  neglect 
with  which  the  church  of  the  Prayer  Book  has  treated  those 
who  held  fast  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  When  the 
father  and  the  son  have  been  cradled  and  nurtured,  have 
laboured,  lived,  and  died  in  clerical  poverty,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  grandson,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  should  serve  his 
generation  in  some  way  which  does  not  entail  irrevocable  obli- 
gations and  unavoidable  straitness.  There  have  been  those 
who,  for  many  years  past,  have  discouraged  those  who  were 
destitute  of  private  resources  from  taking  orders,  unless  they 
were  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  colonial  service  or  misr 
sionary  toil.  The  present  lack  of  eligible  candidates  for  the 
ministry  will  probably  be  felt  more  and  more  for  years  to 
come. 
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We  regret,  with  Mr  Stoughton  (p.  434),  that  social  ecclesiaa- 
tical  caste  perpetuates  to  this  hour  much  of  the  evil  that  was 
done  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  by  the  Conventicle  and 
Five  Mile  Acts. 

W. 


Art.  VII — LUeraturt  of  PasooTs  Thoughts. 
(fbincipal  editions  of  the  present  century.) 

PensSea  de  Pascal,  avec  le$  Notes  de  Condorcet  et  de  VoUaire,    2  vols,  in  i4. 

de  Bare.    Paris,  1823. 
PensSes  de  Blaise  Pascal^  avec  TMes  Afudytiquies,  et  Prifaee  de  VedUum  de 

1669.    Emler,  editeur.    Faris,  1828. 
PensSeSy  FragmerUs,  et  Lettresde  Blaise  Pascal,  oubliSs  pour  la  premiire  fois 

conformSment  aits  MSH.  originaux,  en  granae  partie  inedits,  par  P.  Fait- 

asR&    2  irols.  in  8vo.    Andreaux,  Paris,  1844. 
Pensies  de  Pascal,  fmUiis  dans  lew  texte  atUheTitique,  avec  ten  Commentairef 

suivi  d*une  itude  litthmre,  par  £.  Hatbt.    Dezobry,  Paris,  1862. 
Pensies  de  Pascal,  suivant  leplan  de  Vautevr,  dapr^  Us  testes  originaux 

avec  les  additions,  et  Us  variantes  de  Port-Royal^  par  J.  M.  Fbaktik.    2d 

edition.    Lagay,  Paris,  1653. 
Pensies  de  Pascal,  dispones  selon  un  plan  nouveau.    Edition  compete  d'apris 

les  demiers  travaux  critiques,  avec  des  Notes,  un  Index,  et  une  PrSface^  par 

J.  F.  AsTiE.    2  vols,  in  24.  Lausanne.    G.  Bridal,  1856. 
Pensies  de  Pascal.   Edition  variorum  d'apres  U  texte  du  If  8.  aviographe,  par 

Charles  Lauanbbe,  in  18.    Paris.    Cnarpentier,  1861. 


'*  Cest  m^chani  signe  pour  cenx  qui  ne  liront  pas  ce  livre.** 

Mad.  db  la  Fatbttb. 


Two  hundred  years  ago  the  friends  of  an  illustrious  man,  just 
deceased,  received  the  following  invitation : — "  You  are  invited 
to  attend  the  convoy,  funeral  service,  and  burial  of  the  deceased 
Blaise  Pdscal,  Eequire,  when  living,  son  of  the  late  Messire 
Estienne  Pascal,  Councillor  of  State,  and  President  of  the  Court 
of  Ay  des  of  Clermond  Ferrand,  deceased  in  the  house  of  M. 
Perrier,  his  brother-in-law,  and  councillor  in  the  said  court  of 
Ay  des,  upon  the  Fosses  of  the  Porte  St  Marcel,  near  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  will  take  place  on  Monday  the 
21st  day  of  August  1662,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
Church  of  St  Estienne  du  Mont,  his  parish,  and  the  place  of 
his  burial,  where  ladies  may  attend  if  they  please."* 

We  have  now  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  literary  labours 
which  have  been  heaped  on  this  tomb  within  the  last  fifty 
yeara     The  mere  reading  over  of  the  list  at  the  end  of  this 

*  This  precioas  relic  wa«  sent  to  the  Jcumal  de  Paris  on  the  4tfa  of  April 
1703,  by  a  person  who  ayers  that  ^  he  has  seen  it  in  the  library  of  a  magistrate, 
along  with  Descartes's  funeral  card,  under  a  glass."*— Y.  Faugire,  "  AbHig6  de 
la  ?ie  de  J4sus,  par  Pascal,**  p.  71. 
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article  may  perhaps  astonish  our  readers,  when  they  see  the 
laige  fortune  France  is  accumulating,  as  compared  with  the 
few  small  treatises  published  in  England.  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  enormous  difference  ?  Dr  Thomas  M'Crie,  in  his  elegant 
translation  of  the  ''Provincial  Letters,"  attributes  the  semi- 
oblivion  in  which  these  letters  are  buried  to  something  else 
than  **  a  want  of  taste  among  us  for  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  Pascal''  (Johnston's  edition,  1851,  p.  8).  And  he 
points  to  the  imperfections  of  the  three  preceding  translations. 
As  for  the  ''  Thoughts,"  we  cannot  accuse  the  translator — (is 
there  onet) — ^but  we  must  just  say  that  the  small  space  they 
occupy  in  Great  Britain  is  due  to  the.  English  method  of  deal- 
ing much  more  in  external  evidence  than  Pascal  does.  Were 
the  equilibrium  established  in  English  apologetics,  and  moral 
proofs  brought  more  fully  into  relief  (without  falling  into  the 
errors  of  Maurice's  school),  Pascal  would  have  as  many  friends 
in  England  as  he  has  in  France.  May  these  lines  obtain  a 
few  for  him. 

We  have  already  said  that  it  is  a  bibliography,  with  some 
notes,  that  we  wish  to  write,  and  that  we  intend  restricting' 
our  remarks  to  the  principal  works  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  yeai-s. 

Victor  Cousin  has  the  glory  of  opening  the  list  with  his 
remarkable  Report  before  the  French  Academy  "  Upon  the 
necessity  of  a  new  edition  of  Pascal's  Thoughts,"  1842.  It  was 
known  that  the  autograph  MS.  of  the  Thoughts  had  been  de- 
posited at  the  then  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  It  is  a  large  MSL 
m  folio,  of  491  pages  numbered. 

"  Upon  the  greater  number  of  these  pages  are  pasted,  or  carefully 
framed  round  (where  they  are  written  on  both  sides)  papers  of  all 
sizes,  which  come,  one  after  another,  piU-mSle,  confusedly.  Pages 
constituting  a  part  of  the  same  subject  are  inverted  or  detached 
at  greater  intervals.  There  are  even  pages,  the  two  halves  of  which 
are  separated  the  one  from  the  other ;  thoughts  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  one  another  are  traced  consecutively  on  the  same  page.  The 
manuscript  is  almost  entirely  in  Pascal's  own  handwriting." — 
(Flotte's  "Etudes  sur  Pascal,"  p.  76.) 

"  The  writing  of  Pascal,"  says  Cousin,  <'  always  difficult  to  deci- 
pher, is  sometimes  illegible,  from  its  extreme  smallness  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  most  capricious  abbreviations.  One  cannot 
help  a  feeling  of  a  painful  emotion  at  the  sight  of  this  large  MS. 
in  folio,  where  the  faltering  hand  of  Pascal  has  traced,  during  the 
agony  of  his  four  last  years,  the  thoughts  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind."— ("  Des  Pens6es,"  p.  10.)* 

*  Beaadei  this  antograph,  the  library  pomesflea  two  eopiea  of  the  MS.  of  the 
**  Thoughts,**  both  of  the  end  of  the  serenteenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentaries.    These  two  copies  were  confided  to  Charles  Bossut,  to  senre  for  the 
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It  is  on  this  autograph  that  the  illustrious  philosopher  work ed.t 
His  "Report"  was  therefore  quite  an  event  in  the  French 
literary  world. 

Evidently  Cousin  was  tolling  the  funeral  bell  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding editions.  "  After  reading  the  new  book/*  said  Vinet, 
"  I  look  sadly  at  my  two  copies  of  the  *  Thoughts/  and  say  to 
myself,  *  I  have  not  got  Pascal  there  at  alL'"  Neither  the  edi- 
tion Princepa,  given  by  Pascal's  own  family,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  friend  Antoine  Arnauld  (printed  by  Desprfe,  1 669), 
nor  that  of  Desmolets,J  nor  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Montpellier, 
nor  that  of  Condorcet§  and  of  Voltaire,  ||  nor  even  that  of  Bos- 
sut,V  (upon  which  so  maqy  other  editions  have  been  founded), 
had  succeeded  in  giving  us  the  true  Blaise  Pascal 

With  the  idea  that  sound  criticism  teaches  us  upon  the 
sacred  duties  of  an  editor,  how  are  we  to  explain  this  literary 
anomaly  ?  We  answer,  through  fear  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Mes- 
sieurs de  Port-Royal,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Etienne  Perrier,  the 
Duke  de  Roannez,  &c.,  suppressed  and  adulterated  a  great 
number  of  the  "  Thoughts."  But  let  us  beware  of  judging  Pas- 
cals  friends  with  the  just  severity  which  an  editor  of  our  times 
would  deserva  Who  knows,  besides,  whether  a  clever  critic 
was  not  right  in  saying,  "  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  later 

edition  of  the  "  Thonghts**  t))at  he  waa  preparing.  The  first  is  nambered  3002 
hir^  *^  Supplement  to  French  MSS. ;"  the  second,  No.  176  of  the  same.  There 
exist  still  two  other  MSS.,  one  of  which,  in  folio,  is  from  the  Oratoire  Library, 
No.  160,  containing  nuraerons  letters  of  Port-Koyal  and  of  Pascal.  The  other 
("'  Supplement  Fran^ais,*'  No.  1485)  is  a  collection  ot  memoirs  hj  Marguerite 
rerrier,  PascnPs  niece,  with  new  letters  of  Port-Royal  and  Pascal. 

t  Notwithstanding  this,  the  conscientious  editor  of  the  "  Thoughts  and  Frag- 
ments/* Prospere  Faugdre,  reproaches  M.  Cousin  with  having  in  this  "  commit- 
ted serious  unfaithfulness,  in  following  the  partial  copy  of  the  autograph  MS. 
instead  of  studying  the  MS.  itself." — (Letter  to  the  Courier  Fran fois,  17th  Dec 
1844.) 

t  The  P^re  Dcsmolets  (**  Supplement  aux  Pensees),  published  in  1728,  in* 
edited  *'  Thoughts,**  after  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  family ;  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  faithful  editor. 

§  The  '*  Enloginm  of  Blaise  Pascal,**  by  Condorcet,  London,  1776,  furnishes 
its  little  contingent  of  new  thoughts,  and  contains  remarkable  notes,  although 
they  aim  at  effacing  all  religion  and  edification  from  the  "  Thoughts,"  and  lear* 
ing  only  the  philosophical  idea. 

y  "  Remarks  of  Voltaire  on  Pascars  Thoughts,"  in  8vo.    Geneva,  1778. 

T  ''Discoui-se  upon  the  Life  and  Works  of  Pascal,**  by  the  Abb6  Bossut, 
with  the  "  Elogiuni  of  Pascal,**  by  Nicole  (Latin).  Edition  of  1779.  6  vols,  in 
8vo.  The  same  discourse,  with  corrections  and  additions  (1781).  Bossut,  the 
friend  of  d*Alembert,  and  a  distinguished  ceometrician,  has  the  merit  of  having 
gathered  into  one  work  all  the  '*  Thoughts*'  that  had  appeared  since  1669,  and 
other  new  ones,  taken  from  sources  which  ho  does  not  indicate.  But  his  work 
is  done  only  from  the  copies,  on  the  whole  faithful,  of  the  Abb6  Goerrier,  Bos- 
snt  retains  all  the  adulterations  of  the  edition  of  1669,  preserving  even  the 
thoughts  which  are  neither  in  the  MS.  nor  in  the  two  copies.  Bossut  estab- 
lishes also  an  Brbitrary  order  in  iris  dirision.  1st,  Thoughts  relating  to  philo- 
sophy, ethics,  and  belles-l%^tre8.  2d,  Thoughts  relating  to  religion.  As  if 
Pascal  troubled  himself  with  literature. 
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changes  which  Paacal's  *  Thoughts'  have  undergone  would  have 
been  approved  of,  and  perhaps  executed  by  Pascal  himself,  if 
he  had  lived  ?"  One  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is,  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  idea  of  respecting  the  form  of  an 
author's  work  did  not  come  in  to  any  one's  mind.  Individuality 
was  thought  very  little  of  theu,  particularly  at  Port-Royal, 
where  authors  did  not  sign  their  works.  The  Port-Royalists 
meant,  apparently,  to  render  the  same  service  to  Pascal,  in 
perfecting  his  book,  that  they  had  done  to  another,  to  St  Cyran, 
m  mutilating  his  "  Considerations  sur  les  Dimanches  et  les 
jours  de  F^tes.'*  Were  there  not  lines  to  be  continued  in  the 
PenK^es,  and  others  to  be  eflfaced,  under  the  pain  of  giving 
scandal  ?  Was  that  indeed  a  book,  "  this  shapeless  rough 
draught,  these  improvisations  of  a  sudden  but  deeply  pre- 
occupied mind,  which  is  every  moment  proposing  objections, 
without  taking  the  time  to  answer  them,  and  without  even 
knowing  whether  he  will  answer  them?"*  So  thought  the 
friends  of  Pascal  This  is  proved  by  the  following  letter  of 
Amauld  to  M.  Perrier,  of  the  20th  November  1 668,  a  year 
before  the  "Thoughts"  appeared  : — 

"  Sir,  suffer  me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  not  he  ill  to  pleaee,  nor 
80  superstitious  in  leaving  a  work  as  it  has  come  from  the  Lands  ol 
the  author,  when  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  public  censure.  We  cannot 
be  too  particular,  knowing  that  we  have  to  do  with  enemies  so  bitter 
as  ours.  It  is  much  better  to  prevent  cavils  by  some  little  change, 
which  only  softens  an  expression,  than  to  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  apologies.  This  is  the  conduct  we  have  held  touch- 
iu<;  the  ^considerations  upon  Sundays  and  festival  days'  by  the 
late  M.  de  Saint  Cyran/* 

Amauld  then  takes  up  a  passage  upon  justice  in  the  Thoughts 
which  offends  him,  and  he  concludes : — 

"  I  must  tell  yon  plainly  I  think  this  place  is  untenable,  and  beg 
you  to  seek  among  M.  Pascal's  papers,  if  something  cannot  be  found 
to  put  in  place  of  it."t 

What  did  these  friendswish  to  do?  T«  give  to  the  "Thoughts" 
the  perfection  of  the  Provincial  letters,  the  eighteenth  of  which 
they  said  had  been  written  over  tkiHeen  times,  and  all  their 
mutilations  were,  in  their  eyes,  "  only  embeUishments  and  ex- 
planaiiona.     But  let  us  hear  them : — 

"  As  what  has  been  done  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  sense 
and  the  expressions  of  the  author  (!),  but  only  explains  and  emhd- 
lishea  them  (and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  were  still  living  he  would, 
without  any  difficulty,  subscribe  to  the^e  little  embellishments  and 

•  Charles  Modier,  <*  Balletin  da  Bibliophile,"  1843,  p.  107. 
t  Cousin ;  Fens^a,  pp.  76-77. 
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explanations).  ...  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  reasonably  oppose 
yourself    ....  to  the  glory  of  him  whom  you  love." 

These  lines,  written  by  the  Count  of  Brienne  to  Pascal's  own 
niece,  assure  Marguerite  Perrier  that 

^'  M.  PaflcaVs  thoughts  are  better  than  they  were.  *  Madame 
Perrier,  when  she  reads  the  preface  that  is  being  prepared,  will  not 
only  give  her  hand  to  all  that  has  been  done,  but  will  be  delighted 
with  it.'  For  even  the  most  exact  Christian  sincerity  will  not  be 
wounded  by  one  saying  that  the  fragments  are  given  just  as  one 
found  them,  and  as  they  have  come  from  the  author's  hand." — 
{Ibid.  pp.  78,  80.) 

Such  is  the  first  answer  to  the  question,  why  these  incor- 
rectnesses, we  dare  no  longer  say,  unfaithfulnesses  ?  But  here  is  a 
second  answer,  viz ,  the  circumscribed  horizon  which  surrounded 
Port-RoyaL  With  all  their  piety  and  all  their  learning,  were 
the  Port-Boyalista  able  to  understand  the  heights  and  depths  of 
Pascal,  or,  if  you  like  better,  the  intricacies,  the  fluctuations, 
the  interrogations,  the  reticences,  the  bold  conclusions  of  that 
mind  so  ''passionately  geometrical,'*  so  vigorous,  so  caustic,  so 
like  Capernaum,  now  exalted  to  heaven,  now  thrust  down  to 
hell  ?  What  affinity  is  there  between  the  sober,  ccfcurless 
diction  of  the  Port-Royal  Logique  ou  VArtde  hien  penaer  and 
the  naive,  incisive,  original  turn  which  characterises  the  style 
of  Pascal  ?  Constituted  as  they  were,  the  recluses  ef  Port- 
Boyal  could  not  let  the  author  of  the  Thoughts  pass  without 
stripping  him  of  all  superfluous  beauty  : — 

'^  After  having  softened  down  the  thoughts  in  many  places,  says 
Cousin's  Report,  to  render  them  more  edifying,  the  Port-Koyalists 
have,  without  scruple,  corrected  the  style  to  render  it  more  regular 
and  more  natural,  according  to  the  model  of  the  pimple,  calm  style 
they  had  formed  for  themselves.  The  Port-Boyalists  gave  proof  of 
strong  intelligence  and  often  of  greatness  of  mind ;  they,  therefore, 
allowed  what  was  intelligent  and  great  in  Pascal  to  pass,  but  they 
fell  ruthlessly  upon  everything  that  betrayed  the  depths  of  his 
thoughts  and  of  his  soul,  and,  as  this  soul  beams  firt  i  in  every  line 
traced  by  the  dying  hand  of  Pascal,  the  Port-Boyalists  were  con- 
demned to  correct  and  mutilate  all.'' 

Lastly,  in  1669,  Louis  XIV.  was  still  above  the  horizon,  and 
that  monarch  had  no  love  for  the  Jansenists.  After  the  peace 
(the  so-called  peace  of  Clement  IX.)  which  he  had  just  con- 
cluded between  the  parties  in  the  church,  Port-Royal  was  in 
mortal  dread  of  reawakening  the  old  annimosities.  In  1677, 
this  dread  was  yet  so  great  that  Mme.  Perrier  was  entreateid 
not  to  publish  her  brother's  life. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  can  we  wonder  if  Pascal  was  laid 
on  a  Procustean  bed  f 
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But  to  return  to  Cousin's  work.  Its  importance  consists, 
l8t»  in  the  examination  of  the  pieces  insertea  into  the  edition 
of  Pascal  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original  MS.  The  author  concludes  that  a  fourth, 
and  perhaps  even  a  third  of  the  Thoughts,  considered  as  frag- 
ments of  rascal,  are  completely  foreign  to  his  plan,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  autograph  MS.,  and  belong  to  different  periods 
of  his  life ;  that  several  were  never  even  written  by  him,  and 
are  often  only  distant  and  feeble  echoes  of  hearsays  gathered 
and  edited  by  very  diverse  persona 

2d.  In  the  restitution  of  the  Thoughts  to  their  primitive 
form,  both  those  found  in  the  previous  editions  and  in  the 
autograph,  the  judicious  editor  brings  once  more  to  light  "  the 
constant  originality  of  language  which  had  been  almost  every- 
where effaced,  by  the  prudence  and  the  severe  but  rather  timid 
taste  of  Port-Royal." 

3d.  In  the  reproduction  for  the  first  time  of  thoughts  taken 
from  the  autograph,  and  which  M.  Cousin  has  divided  thus : 
a,  moral  and  Christian  thoughts ;  b,  thoughts  upon  the  miracles, 
the  Jansenists,  and  the  Jesuits. 

Our  aim  being  merely  to  indicate  the  literature  written  on 
the  subject  of  Pascal's  thoughts,  we  shall  not  enter  into  discus- 
sion with  Cousin  upon  the  thesis  which  he  maintained  in  1828, 
and  still  more  vigorously  in  1842,  viz.,  the  scepticism  of 
which  he  accuses  Pascal.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  making 
two  or  three  remarks.  And  first,  let  us  remember  that  the 
sixteenth  century  inaugurates  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  "  It  was,*'  as  Vinet  observes,  "  the  age  of  paroxysms, 
the  age  in  which  the  storm  gathered  by  its  predecessors  burst 
out,  the  fruit  which  had  been  long  sown  ripened,  the  embank* 
ment  beaten  by  so  many  accumulated  waves  gave  way."* 

In  short,  the  philosophy  of  good  sense  invaded  every  domain. 
It  attacked  popular  superstition,  and  condemned  the  long  sanc- 
tioned divorce  between  the  religious  idea  and  life ;  but  unable 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties,  it  got  angry, 
turned  its  back  on  religion,  and  threw  itself  into  scepticism 
with  Montaigne  and  Charron,  or  into  sensualism  with  Rabelaip. 
But  as,  happily,  humanity  cannot  long  tolerate  the  separation  of 
religion  from  morals,  the  proscription  of  the  one  or  other  ele- 
ment, the  Beformation  came  and  attempted  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  edifice  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  at  least>  it  was  not 
a  achiam.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  evangelical  faith, 
philosophy  remained  sceptical  Its  supreme  authority  was 
reason,  and  it  took  its  point  cPappui  beyond  the  pale  of  re- 
ligion ;  this  was  interest,  egoism,  sometimes  benevolence,  or 

•  The  Moraliiti  oftht  Uth  and  11th  CerUwiet,  p.  12. 
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even  duty ;  but  uutil  they  were  clear  as  to  the  rule  of  life, 
'*  These  children  (the  sceptics),  rather  embarrassed  than  aided 
by  their  liberty,  found  themselves  upon  ground  at  once  sterile 
and  encumbered.  As  birds  hunted  out  of  their  nest  before 
their  feathers  were  grown,  thrown  from  the  bosom  of  a  servile 
but  secure  dogmatism  into  the  hazards  of  a  vague  scepticism, 
they  allowed  to  weigh  upon  them  an  inevitable  and  constant 
disproportion  between  the  end  and  the  means,  between  the 
resources  and  the  exigencies  of  their  situation."* 

But  the  remedy  was  not  far  off.  I  do  not  speak  of  Descartes, 
in  spite  of  his  influence  at  the  Oratoire  and  at  Port-Royal,  and 
of  the  patronage  which  he  received  from  MaJebranche  and 
Amauld  ;  the  remedy  was  not  to  come  from  a  philosopher  but 
from  a  Christian ;  in  Pascal,  says  Vinet,  "  scepticism  is  dis- 
solved in  faith.* 

This  last  phrase  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Professor  of 
Lausanne  maintains  the  same  thesis  as  he  of  Paris,  viz.,  that 
religion  was  only  a  make-shift  with  Pascal ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  contrary  to  Vinet *8  thought.-|-  "  What  Pascal  did," 
writes  he,  quoting  the  ingenious  comparison  of  Pascal's  German 
biographer,  M.  Reuchlin,  "  was  to  get  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
Montaigne,  in-order  to  reach  the  enemies  of  religion  more  cer- 
tainly ;  and  he  has  thus  given  a  striking  proof  of  the  support 
which  faith  may  find  from  its  natural  enemies,  infidelity  and 
scepticism.''  M.  Reuchlin  also  compares  them  to  '*  those  de- 
mons which,  in  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  support,  so 
to  speak,  the  vault  of  the  temple  in  its  bold  soaring  towards 
that  other  vault  which  is  heaven."  J 

The  defenders  of  Pascal  against  Victor  Cousin  have  not  been 
fiwanting.  As  early  as  1843-45,  the  Abb^  Flottes  appeared 
with  his  learned  and  conscientious  Studies  upon  the  Spirit 
and  tJie  Faith  of  Pascal^  as  manifested  in  his  life  and  writings. 
This  book  could  not  but  be  wanting  in  unity,  being  a  series  of 
articles,  which  the  Abb^  threw  like  so  many  bombs  from 
Montpellier  against  the  Parisian  philosopher.  The  proofs  are 
sometimes  specious  and  weak,  but  still  he  has  been  able  amply 
to  justify  Pascal,  and  to  shew  that  everything,  even  to  the 
parchment  that  he  carried  in  his  coat-lining,  and  which  Con- 
dorcet  (who  first  brought  it  to  light)  ridiculed  as  a  mystic 
amulet,  throws  a  bright  and  serene  light  upon  the  secret  soul 
of  PascaL  Let  us  give  an  extract  of  this  curious  docu- 
ment : — 


*  Vinet,  Moralistes,  p.  19. 

t  F.  in  particular,  in  '*  Les  Etudes  8ur  Pasoal/*  the  chapter  on  the  Pyrrhon^ 
itm  of  Pascal, 

X  Etudes,  &c.,  p.  215. 
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+ 
"  The  year  of  grace  1654." 

"Monday,  23d  November  ....  from  about  J  past  10  in 
the  erening  till  ^  past  midnight" 

"  Grod  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Jacob,  not  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  savants." 

'*  Certitude,  certitude,  feelings,  sight,  joy,  peace,  God  of  Jesns 
Christ." 

"  Deum  meum  et  Deum  vestram,"  John  xx.  17. 

"Thy  Go<l  shall  be  my  God,"  (Ruth). 

"  Forgetfulness  of  the  world  and  of  all,  except  God." 

"  It  is  found  only  in  the  ways  taught  in  the  gospel,  greatness  of 
the  human  soul." 

"  Eigbteous  Father  !  the  world  hath  not  known  thee,  but  I  have 
known  thee,"  John  xvii.  25. 

"  Joy,  joy,  tears  of  Joy." 

This  fragment  is  the  summing  up  of  several  critical  epochs 
in  the  Ufe  of  Pascal,  which  makes  it  a  sort  of  description  of  his 
inner  man ;  and  he  carried  it  about  with  him  eight  years, — that 
is,  until  his  death  (1662).  Is  Victor  Cousin,  then,  justified  in 
saying,  "  Pyrrhonism  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  the  mind  of 
Pascal,  that  he  could  see  nothing  out  of  or  beyond  that."*  Let 
the  contemporaries  of  the  celebrated  apologist  witness  against 
Cousin.  Here  is  one  who  was  a  skilful  enough  physician  to 
have  discovered  the  scepticism  of  Pascal,  if  it  bad  existed  ;  but 
what  says  Bayle  ? 

"  A  hundred  volumes  of  sermons  are  not  equal  to  that  life,  and 
are  far  less  capable  of  disarming  infidels.  The  humility  and  the 
outward  devotion  of  M.  Pascal  mortify  libertines  more  than  if  a 
dozen  missionaries  were  let  loose  upon  them.''t 

M.  Cousin's  objection,  that  it  is  only  as  a  philosopher,  and 
not  as  a  religious  man,  that  Pascal  is  sceptical,  goes  for  nothing, 
for,  without  even  accepting  his  judgment  upon  the  "  unhappy 
faith"  of  Pascal,  and  "  which  he  would  not  wish  for  any  of  his 
fellow-men,"  we  merely  observe  that  Pascal,  in  the  name  of 
human  instinct  alone,  not  only  accepted  first  principles,  but 
formally  rejected  scepticism,  as  a  disease  of  the  mind.  Doubt- 
less, at  times  he  so  identifies  himself  with  the  scepticism  of 
liis  adversary  that  one  is  embarrassed  to  know  whether  he  is 
applying  to  himself  what  he  is  saying.  Doubtless,  he  has 
written: — 

''  It  is  a  disease  natural  to  man  to  believe  that  he  possesses  the 
truth  directly,  and  from  thence  it  comes  that  he  is  always  disposed 
to  deny  all  that  is  incomprehensible ;  instead  of  which  the  truth  is, 

•  Pensieff  Fr  face,  p.  xU. 

t  NouveUeM  da  la  RSpubliqu€  det  Ltirei,  Dec.  1634. 
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that  naturally  he  knows  nothing  but  lies,  and  he  ought  to  take  for 
true  only  those  things  which  appear  false  to  him." 

And  again : — 

"  Whatever  be  the  goal  to  which  we  think  we  can  attach  our- 
selves, it  moves  away  and  leaves  us ;  and  if  we  follow  it,  it  escapes 
from  our  grasp,  and  slips  away  in  an  eternal  flight.  Nothing  stops 
for  us.     Such  is  the  state  that  is  ifatural  to  us." 

But  Pascal  adds : — 

"  Still  it  is  a  state  contrary  to  our  inclination  ;  we  bum  with  the 
desire  to  find  a  firm  resting-place,  a  last  and  constant  basis  whereon 
to  build  a  tower  that  shall  reach  the  infinite." 

If  he  ends  this  paragraph  by  this  withering  word,  "  our 
whole  foundation  cracks,  and  the  earth  opens  even  to  the 
abyss,"  the  context  shews  that  he  wishes  thus  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  i*evelation ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  he 
says : — 

"  We  must  learn  to  doubt  when  we  ought,  and  to  be  sure  when 
we  ought.  He  who  does  not  do  thus,  does  not  understand  the  force 
of  reason.  There  are  some  who  go  wrong  upon  these  three  heads, 
either  in  afiBrming  everything,  as  if  it  were  demonstrated,  and  that 
for  want  of  knowledge ;  or  in  doubting  of  everything  for  want  of 
knowledge  where  they  ought  to  submit ;  or  in  submitting  to  all  for 
want  of  knowing  where  they  ought  to  judge." 

In  fewer  words  :— 

"  We  ought  to  have  three  qualities ;  we  ought  to  be — ^viz., 
Pyrrhonists,  Geometricians,  and  submissive  Christians." 

Or  under  a  not  less  original  form : — 

"  Draw  the  curtain  ;  do  as  you  like ;  we  must  either  believe,  or 
deny,  or  doubt.  Have  you,  then,  no  rule  ?  We  judge  that  the 
animals  do  well  what  they  do.  Is  there  no  rule  by  which  to  judge 
men  ?  To  deny,  to  believe  and  to  doubt  well,  are  to  man  what 
running  is  to  the  horse." 

In  face  of  these  quotations,  we  ask  once  more,  Was  Pascal 
guilty  of  scepticism  ?  Is  he  the  ''sublime  madman"  of  Vol- 
taire ?  Was  doubt  always  within  him  "  as  a  caged  Hon  ¥'  (St 
Beuve).  No,  he  is  neither  a  "  Werther"  nor  a  "  Rend"  His 
scepticism  is  but  the  "  smoke  of  Sinai  which  surrounded  God 
himself"  (Havet). 

But  we  may  naturally  ask  how  it  is  that  so  distinguished  a 
critic  as  M.  Cousin  should  have  been  so  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment on  Pascal  ?  Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  one  more  com- 
petent than  we : — 

"  There  is  in  the  ITicughU,'*  writes  Vinet,  "  something  more  than 
a  book,  there  is  a  man  ;  something  more  than  philosophy,  there  ia 
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Cbrifitianity.  There  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  tragedy  going  on,  at 
which  one  must  not  be  present  merely  as  a  metaphysician.  There 
are  things  that  the  cleverest  will  not  understand  unless  he  feels 
them.  Learned  though  he  (M.  Cousin)  be,  there  are  facts  which  he 
does  not  know ;  penetrating  though  he  he,  there  are  situations  which 
he  does  not  understand.  To  understand  them  they  must  have  been 
tried.  It  is  with  certain  questions  as  with  these  fortresses  that 
cannot  be  reduced  by  a  distant  cannonade,  for  example,  from  on 
board  a  frigate,  but  only  by  landing.  There  are  problems  to  the 
bottom  of  which  a  philosopher  ought  to  descend,  not  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  as  a  man,  doubtless  with  all  his  reason,  but  also  with  all 
his  conscience,  with  all  his  sensibility,  and  even  with  his  imaginar* 
tion.*'* 

We  have  not  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  superstitions  of 
which  Pascal  has  also  been  accused.  His  belief  in  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Thom,-f  in  Tiunsubstantiation^  in  Belies,  so  far 
as  to  frequent  the  churches  in  which  they  were  exposed,  in  the 
authority  of  the  church^% — that  is,  in  something  superfluous, 
since  he  believed  in  the  Holy  ^irit^— all  this  onlv  shews  thai 
"  there  is  one  side  in  which  rascal  did  not  go  further  than  the: 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  his  share  of  credulity  ;  lik^ 
TertuUian,  he  dipped  in  asceticisuL  He  had  his  limits,  hia 
horizon.  He  was  a  sectary  ;  we  all  are  at  bottom,  and  tho, 
great  men  along  with  U8."|| 

*  Etude$  sur  PateoU,  p.  348. 

t  Pascars  niece,  Margnerite  Perrier,  is  said  to  hare  been  cared  hj  tonchin^ 
the  Hol^  Thorn  on  the  22d  October  1656,  that  is,  while  Pascal  was  writing  hia 
provincial  letters  I  Pascal  defended  the  miracle  against  the  Jesuits,  ( V.  hia 
letter  of  the  same  month),  to  Mademoiselle  de  Roannes,  to  let  her  know  that 
**  the  yerification  of  it  had  been  made  by  the  church  **  (Fangdre,  i.  p.  38). 
There  are  some  Tery  just  observations  in  it  upon  miracles  in  general.  "  Were 
Qod  to  discover  himself  con tinaally  to  men,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  beliering 
him ;  and  were  he  never  to  discover  himself,  there  would  he  little  faith."  But 
his  temerity  knows  no  bounds,  when  he  writes  elsewhere,  "  The  church  is  with- 
out proofs,  if  th^  are  right  f  that  is,  if  the  Jesuits  can  shew  that  the  miracle  ia 
apocryphal  (Hayet,  p.  W8,  note  8). 

)  **  Heretical  Christians  have  known  Ood,  as  it  were,  through  his  humanity, 
and  worshipped  Jesus  Christ,  but  it  is  Catholics  alone  who  hare  recognised  him 
in  the  element  of  bread.  It  is  only  us  that  God  has  enlightened  up  to  thia 
point  **  (Faug^re,  i.  p.  39). 

i  **  We  know  that  all  virtues,  &c,  are  useless  out  of  the  church,  and  the 
eommunion  of  the  head  of  the  church,  who  is  Uie  Pope.  I  will  never  separate 
mvself  from  communion  with  him,  at  least  I  pray  God  to  grant  me  this  grace, 
without  which  I  shall  be  lost  for  ever**  (Fangdre,  i.  36). 

II  L.  Vn.liemin,  Bevus  Ckrkienne,  1867,  p.  658.  Let  us  compare  this  judg- 
ment of  the  Professor  of  Lausanne  with  that  of  his  former  colleague: — *''  We 
mutt  not,**  says  Vinet,  **  look  upon  this  great  man  (Pascal)  in  the  light  of  an 
experienced,  ripe,  temperate  Christian,  eounlly  free  from  the  old  errors  of  his 
worldly  life  and  the  illusions  of  a  novice,  hut  in  the  light  of  a  neophyte,  younger 
in  heart  than  in  yearsi,  newer  in  &ith  than  in  life,  who  makes  use  of  profound 
hut  appalling  words  suggested  to  him  hy  the  crudeness  peculiar  to  that  period 
of  the  Christian  life,  combined  with  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  impressions  and 
the  boldness  of  his  genius,  but  which  we  should  never  have  known  but  for  hit 
prematore  death  **  {BhideM,  p.  346). 

VOL.  XII. — NO.  XLIII,  L 
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We  shall  now  pass  to  the  two  volumes  of  Prospfere  Faug^ : 
Pens^,  Fragments  et  Lettrea  de  Blaise  Pascal  After  Cousin's 
labours,  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Thoughts."  ft  at  of  Faugfere  appeared  in  184»4!,  and  we  may 
say  that,  if  some  people  could  see  nothing  in  the  mutilated 
editions  but  a  "  withered"  Pascal,  a  "  black  Silhouette," 
Pascal  restored,  completed  can  only  be  seen  as  a  ''  convinced, 
fervent,  happy  Christian."  All  that  was  needed  to  work  this 
change  was  to  give  Pascal,  as  Providence  had  left  him,  with  his 
errata,  his  unfinished  sentences,*  sometimes  barred,  often  re- 
copied  ;  Pascal  with  his  incertitudes,  his  brusque  interrogations, 
his  apparent  contradictions,  true  diejecta  membra,  or,  as  de 
Pressens^  has  poetically  said,  "  precious  materials  scattered 
on  the  ground  hke  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  temple,  or  like  those 
marbles  at  Pompeii,  all  ready  hewn  to  enter  into  the  structure 
of  unfinished  edifices,  waiting  for  a  morrow  which  shall  never 
come."  t 

Yes,  this  is  indeed  the  feeling  of  indescribable  sadness  which 
every  lover  of  Pascal  must  feel  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
these  two  volumes.  It  is  as  if,  after  long  years,  we  entered,  for. 
the  first  time  since  the  bxst  adieu,  the  room  of  a  beloved  Mend. 
There  are  his  books  upon  the  table,  here  his  letters,  some  of 
ihem  not  even  opened,  further  off  his  writings,  with  the  last 
words  he  was  tracing  when  death  entered.  Let  us  comfort 
ourselves,  however,  not  only  in  the  thought  that  this  death  was 
''  for  the  glory  of  Qod,"  but  also  because  it  is  certain  that,  had 
the  apologetical  treatise  been  finished  by  the  hand  of  its  author, 
(that  is  to  say,  re-written  perhaps  thirteen  times,  like  the 
eighteenth  provincial  letter),  we  should  never  have  had  a  Pascal 
so  open,  so  naive,  so  sparkling,  at  times  so  playful,  but  also  so 
bold,  so  innovating, — that  is  to  say,  so  completely  hintself,  as 
he  whom  the  divine  hand  has  put  before  us.  '*  With  more  care 
than  any  one  else,  he  would  have  softened  down  the  abrupt 
movements,  rounded  the  sharp  angles ;  in  a  word,  Pascal  would 
have  kept  himself  as  from  fire,  from  giving  us  the  whole  of 
Pascal": 

*  '*  Pascal,  soeh  an  admirable  writer  when  hecompletei,  ic  perhaps  even  stiU 
snperior  where  he  was  interrupted  "  (8t  Beove). 

t  Bewte  Chrkienne,  1868,  p.  656.  Pendent  opera  inimr^qfia  I  In  the  drat 
edition  of  the  Thmightt,  there  was  placed  as  frontispiece  a  vi^ette  in  which  are 
seen,  on  the  right  and  left,  scattered  stones  and  unfinished  buildings ;  in  the 
middle,  in  a  detached  frame,  rises  a  temple  surmounted  by  a  cross  in  front. 
This  is  the  design  of  the  monument  as  the  architect  had  oonceired  it  (HaTOt,  p. 
1,  note  1). 

t  Yinet's  Btudee^  p.  65.  This  opinion  is  justified  bj  these  lines  in  the  edition 
of  1669 : — *'  Pascal  was  accustomed  to  polish  all  his  works  so  mnch  that  he  was 
hardly  erer  pie  ised  with  his  first  thoughts,  howerer  good  they  appeared  to 
others;  he  wrote  oyer  again  eight  or  ten  times  pieces  that  ererjone  bat  himself 
thought  admirable  finom  the  first "  (Edition  Emler,  1826,  p.  3). 
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Therefore,  we  are  indined  to  think  that  Pascal  would  not 
thank  M.  Fang^e  for  all  the  trouble  he  haA  given  himself  to 
expose  him  in  such  a  way  to  the  public  gaze.  "  You  have 
come  in,"  he  would  say  to  him,  "  without  knocking,  when  I  did 
not  expect  you,  and  you  are  bringing  all  the  country  behind 
you  r  Perhaps  so,  but  doctors  do  not  always  knock,  and  they 
ciometimes  do  violence  for  the  good  of  the  sick  man. 

The  Siudiea  upon  Blaiae  Paaoai,  by  Alexandre  Yinet,  were 
collected  into  one  volume  after  the  death  of  the  author.  Pascal, 
it  is  well  known,  was  the  favourite  of  the  apologist  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Was  it  because  of  the  affinity  between 
the  minds  of  these  two  men  ?  Whatever  it  may  have  been, 
the  one  serves  as  a  model  for  the  other,  and  Yinet,  under  date 
of  the  10th  April  1847  (some  days  before  his  death),  dictated 
his  last  impressions  upon  the  great  genius  of  the  seventeenth 
ctmtury. 

The  Studies  had  already  appeared  in  the  journal  of  le 
8e7neur,BJiid  attracted  the  attenticni  of  a  well-skiUed  critic;  we 
mean  the  author  of  Port-RoyaL  "  If,**  wrote  St  Beuve,  in  the 
Journal  dee  Dibate,  "the  articles  of  M,  Yinet  upon  P^cal 
were  collected,  we  should  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  exact 
conclusions  which  we  can  arrive  at  regarding  this  great  nature 
so  controverted  "  (I7th  March  184.?).* 

The  numerous  citations  we  have  given  will  justify  this 
opinion,  and  permit  us  to  pass  on. 

We  can  only  note  the  edition  of  J.  M.  F.  Frantin,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  consists  in  his  giving  us,  at  the  foot  of  the 
originsd  text,  the  additions  and  variantes  of  Port-RoyaL  The 
plan  followed  by  Frantin,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  that 
of  the  author,  is  simple  (1st  part,  Evidences.  2d,  Doctrine 
and  Christian  Morals).  The  work  ends  with  divers  thoughts 
and  discourses  upcm  philosophy. 

Frantin  is  a  disciple  of  Lamennais  (the  Lamennais  who  sub- 
mitted to  Rome)  in  matters  of  authority,  and  this  preoccupa* 
tion  is  betmyed  in  his  plan.  Without  doubt  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  he  has  elimmated  the  Discourse  upon  the  Pus- 
sions  of  Low.  Prudery  \  For  since  Pascal  makes  of  love  a 
phenom^Eion  of  the  mind  (*'  the  purity  of  the  mind  causes  the 

*  ^  Haret,  id  his  laborioai  editioa  of  the  Tboufi^hts,  corroborates  this  judg- 
ment :^**  Most  distinKnisbed,  original  articles,  in  which,  as  Pascal  sa/s,  there 
is  not  only  an  author  bat  a  man.'*  Then  he  adds  this  singolar  renkarli :  **  It  is 
curious  to  see  Protestantism  drawing  the  Thoughts  to  itself,  and  making  ita 
spoil  of  them,  with  an  ingenious  but  obstinate  and  chagrined  seal  **  (Pens^cs, 
iiudst  p.  6S,  Note  6),— as  if  the  co-religionists  of  Havet  do  not  also  make . 
their  apoil  of  Locke,  JPalejr*  Butler,  John  Milton,  and  John  Bunjan ;  and  as  for  * 
the  ««M  he  alludes  to,  their  VMUUatiom  of  the  '^  Pilj{rim*a  Progress  **  proTe  lh«t 
it  is  not  always  of  the  best  kind. 
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purity  of  the  passion  **)  which  takes  birth  only  at  the  age  of 
reason,  there  is  not  much  to  fear.     .     .    . 

We  come  next  to  the  edition  of  Ernest  Havet  (1852).  It  is 
the  text  of  Faug^re,  but  according  to  an  order  more  or  less 
different  from  that  of  the  teoctus  receptus  of  Bossut,  and  merely 
divided  by  numbered  paragrapha.  In  the  way  of  restorations, 
we  find  the  conversation  of  Pascal  with  M.  de  Sacy,  in  which 
Pascal  explains  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus.  This  conversa- 
tion was  printed  in  1728  by  the  Pfere  Desmolet^  after  the 
Memoirs  of  Fontaines ;  I  mean  the  w/inuscript  memoir  of 
1728  where  the  text  is  not  mutilated.*  The  600  pages  of 
Havet  contain  precious  commentaries.  The  author  treats 
Pascal  as  a  classic,  and  explains  him  with  the  help  of  the  Bible, 
Plato,  the  Fathers,  Epictetus,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Balzac, 
Grotius,  Port-Royal,  and  the  Chevalier  de  M^re.  We  may 
add  that  the  work  is  preceded  by  a  long  and  learned  study 
upon  the  spirit  and  the  ideas  of  Pascal.  Havet  is  a  disciple  of 
Cousin,  and  maintains  at  once  the  scepticism  and  the  dogma- 
tism of  Pascal,  and  reconciles  the  contradiction  by  means  of 
his  Jansenism. 

We  shall  say  a  few  words  of  two  charming  little  volumes, 
published  by  Professor  J.  J.  Asti^  of  Lausanne,  1857.  This 
edition  oWes  its  existence  to  two  remarks  of  St  Beuva  The 
first  is,  that ''  Faug^re's  book,  in  its  decoinposed  and  perforated 
state,  could  no  longer  have  any  edifying  effect  upon  the  public ; 
thai  Pascal's  Thoughts,  therefore,  as  a  work  of  apologetics,  had 
served  their  time.'*  The  second  is,  that  every  "  epoch  goes  on 
making  an  edition  for  its  own  use."  M.  Asti^  then  wished  to 
make  an  edifying  and  popular  book,  and  we  think  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. He  does  not  make  use  of  the  autograph  manuscript, 
since  he  finds  it  in  Faug^re,  but  his  aim  is  to  make  out  Pas- 
cars  true  plan,  and  he  has  a  happy  idea  in  taking  for  his  guide 
the  leading  thought  of  Pascal's  apologetics.  We  know  that 
Pascal  repeated  with  Peter  Charron  what  Pope  said,  after  these 
two  moralists,  ''the  true  science  and  the  true  study  of  man,  is 
man"  {Livre  de  la  Sagease,  11  Preface).  Fascial's  idea  of 
Christianity  was,  then,  that  it  is  an  adaptation  to  the  moral 
wants  of  man.  He  did  not  wish  to  prove  the  divine  truths  by 
logic  or  metaphysics ;  these  sciences  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
make  a  deep  enough  impression  on  the  mind. 

"  When  he  had  to  confer  with  atheists,"  writes  his  sister  Jacque- 
line, '^he  never  began  by  dissecting,  nor  by  establishing  the  principles 
of  what  he  had  to  say ;  but  he  tried  first  to  find  oat  if  they  were  seek- 


•  It  it  after  the  prini§d  Mcmoin  of  1736  that  Faos^  has  pabliahed  thia 
nmarkable  oonTenation.    The  readingi  are  ■omewhat  mfimnk 
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ing  the  truth  with  their  whole  heart ;  and  he  acted  accordingly  with 
them,  either  in  assisting  them  to  find  the  light  which  they  did  not 
poflseas,  if  they  were  sincerely  seeking  it,  or  to  dispose  them  to  seek 
it  and  to  make  of  it  their  most  precious  occupation  before  instructing 
them,  if  he  wished  their  instruction  to  profit  them.""^ 

Voltaire' B  objection  to  Pascal's  method  is  well  known : — 

^*  My  great  dispute  with  Pascal,"  says  he,  "  is  founded  precisely 
on  the  ground- work  of  his  book  He  pretends  that,  in  order  to  be 
true  a  religion  must  know  human  nature  thoroughly,  and  be  able  to 
account  for  cTerything  that  passes  in  the  heart.  My  opinion  is, 
that  a  religion  must  not  be  examined  in  this  manner,  and  that  it  is 
treating  it  like  a  system  of  philosophy.  I  think  that  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  see  whether  this  religion  be  reTealed  or  not." 

Faithful  to  the  method  of  his  master,  M.  Astid  deviates  from 
the  order  followed  by  M.  Faugfere,  particularly  in  what  con- 
cerns the  place  assigned  by  the  latter  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
In  the  plan  of  his  book,  M.  Faug^re  puts  it  before  the  state- 
ment of  the  proofs  of  Christian  doctrine,  because  *'  the  old 
Testament  goe9  before  the  New.*'  But  is  it  likely  that  Pascal 
meant  to  mix  historical  considerations  with  proofs  of  a  quite 
different  nature  ?  Is  it  likely  that  just  after  analysing  that 
strange  being,  called  man,  and  crying,  "  if  he  falls  down,  I  extol 
him ;  if  he  boasts,  I  throw  him  down,"  he  would  stop  to  give  us 
a  dissertation  upon  this  history.  We  must,  therefore,  throw  the 
historical  proo&  back  to  their  own  place,  and  treat  first  of  Jesus 
C!hrist^  "the  Restorer  of  the  Scripture. "t 

•  Quoted  by  M.  N.  Recolin  in  bis  ApologHiqu$  ds  Pcueal  (Thesis,  1850), 
where  he  makes  the  followiDgjadicions remark: — "  There  are  several  sorts  of 
apologetici  in  this  apology :  a  moral,  internal  kind,  hy  which  the  proof  of 
Chriscianity  is  found  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man ;  a  practical  Idnd 
which  degenerates  into  asceticism,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  man  a  discipline 
hj  which  he  maj  he  prepared  to  receive  the  Savionr ;  a  kittarieal  sort,  based 
upon  the  external  evidences,  which  gives  great  value  to  the  arguments  drawn 
finm  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies.  But  what  predominates  in  every  one  of 
these  methods  is  the  spiritual  point  of  view.  The  apologist  seeks  rather  to 
awaken  a  moral  disposition  than  to  convince  '*  (p.  64). 

t  Pi^h:— 

Ist  Part. — Miiery  of  man  without  God. 

1.  Need  of  knowledge. 

2.  „     of  righteousness. 

3.  „     of  happiness. 

4.  Greatness  and  misery  of  man. 
2d  Part.— Mtcfty  of  Man  with  God. 

1.  Character  of  true  religion. 

2.  Means  of  reaching  faith. 

3.  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  Jewish  people. 

5.  Miracles. 
a  Types. 

7,  Prophecies. 
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The  finest  eulogium  that  could  be  given  M.  Astitf  s  edition  is 
what  a  mind  of  the  same  family  with  Pascal  has  bestowed  on 
the  editor :  "  We  think  we  see,"  says  he,  "  M.  Vinet,  were  he 
among  ua  (he  who  was  the  most  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
interpreter  that  Pascal  ever  had),  we  think  we  see  him,  smil- 
ing on  this  edition  which  he  has  himself  inspired,  and  which. 
M.  Asti^  has  dedicated  to  his  blessed  memory :  '  They  have 
taken  my  Pascal  from  me,'  said  he,  speaking  of  I  forget  which 
of  the  editions  he  knew ;  *  Pascal,'  he  would  say,  if  he  had 
this  one  in  his  hand,  '  my  Pascal  has  been  given  back  to 
me.    ^ 

We  conclude  by  noticing  Ch.  Louandre's  edition  (1861). 
This  editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  genuine  version  ;  he 
takes  no  part  in  the  literary  disputes  about  Pascal,  and  does 
not  seek  to  find  out  his  author's  original  plan.  His  notes, 
selected  from  the  best  writers  on  Pascal,  are  as  scarce  and 
short  as  those  of  Havet  are  numerous  and  long.  He  has 
summed  up,  in  a  special  chapter,  some  hundred  PenaSes  pub- 
lished since  1843,  and  given  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  divers 
editions  since  1669.  Our  list  (which  follows)  of  the  works  on 
Pascal  was  finished  when  we  met  with  Louandre's  on  the  same 
subject,  and  we  rejoice  in  saying  that  both  lists  are  identical  as 
far  as  the  year  1852.  But  since  then  seven  important  pam- 
phlets or  articles' have  been  written  which  Louandre  does  not 
mention.  Asti^'s  edition  is  equally  passed  by.  This  shews 
how  very  little  Protestant  works  are  wu^  for  in  France  among 
the  savants. 

WOIULS  TO  BB  COMIULTID  OH  PaSOAU 

ReeueU  ds  plwUurg  piiee$  poar  senrir  i  rhistoire  de  Porfe-RoyaL  Utrecht, 
1740. 

Mmoirsi  poor  servir  i  TEUstoire  de  Fort-Boyal  et  de  la  Mdre  Aageliqne. 
Utrecht,  1742. 

Nicole,    £loge  de  PaseaL 

(BouUhr)  Sentiments  de  M.  snr  la  Critique  dee  Fens^ei  de  Pascal.  1741 
and  1753. 

Vie  int^reaant  des  religieases  de  Port  BoyaL    1761. 

Cond&reet.    Elog«  de  Pascal.    1776. 

VcUaire.    Remarqnes  snr  les  Pen^s  de  Pascal.    Geneva,  1778. 

Bostut  (Abb6).  Discoors  snr  la  Vie  et  les  CKavres  de  Pascal,  5  t.  1779  and 
1781. 

BaiUet,    Vie  de  Descartes.    II«-  Partie,  p.  330. 

Chateaubriand,  G6nie  da  Christianisme.  Ill  Partie.  Lir.  ii.  chap  6. 
Paris,  1802. 

A.  IhmemiL    Eloge  de  Pascal.    Paris,  1813. 

Majftnond,    Eloge  de  Pascal  ayec  notes.    Lyon,  1816L 

M^nrder.    Essai  snr  Pascal.    Paris,  1822. 

Villemain.  Pascal  comme  ^crivain  et  oomme  Moraliste  (Diseonn  et  Me- 
langes).   Paris,  1823. 

Cousin,    Joamal  des  Savants,  p.  554.    Paris,  1839. 

Omisiii.    Bibliothdqne  de  I'Ecole  de  Chartes.    Paris,  1842. 

•    L.  Vnlliemin.    Rwue  CktHUnney  1857,  p.  678. 
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Oiwim.  Snr  la  n^cessit^  d*ane  nonvelle  Edition  deg  Peii06et.  Bapport  \ 
rAcftdemie  fnn^aiie.    (Paris,  1842.)   B&mpriim  etcc  Preface  noarelle.   Parb, 

Bordiu-Banoii^m.  Eloge  de  Pascal    Concoara  de  l*Acadeinie.   Paris,  1842. 

fvMgtf.  Idem  id.  Paris»  1842. 

nSMRom.    Bapport  tor  le  Conconn.    Paris,  1842. 

8mni  Beum.    PortBoral.    Lir.  III.  torn  2  et  3.    Paris,  1842. 

a  Nodier.    BDlletin  dn  Bibliophile.    Pp.  107-106.    Paris,  1843. 

Ficon  (AbbS).    Etodes  sor  PascaL    8»>     Montpellier,  1843  46. 

VutL    Etndea  snr  Blaise  Pascal.    S^    Paris,  1844-47. 

Nitard.  Litt^ratnre  fraocaisa.  Influence  de  Descartes  snr  Pascal.  T.  ii. 
eh.  4.    Paris,  1844. 

Jbvw  d$i  dguM  Monde$.    Dn  Scepftidsme  de  PascaL    1844-45. 

A.  TkomttM.    De  Pascal! ;  on  rere  Soepticns  fnerit  ?    Tbdse,  1844. 

H.  Martm.    Histoire  de  France.    Paris.  1845. 

Craita.    Jacqneline  Pasnd.    Paris,  1845. 

LH»U  {Dr.)  De  1' Amnlette  de  PascaL  Etnde  sons  le  Bapport  de  la  Sant4 
de  ce  grtnde  bomme  h  son  genie.    Paris,  1845. 

F^t^fkre,    Letd^  Oposcules,  &c.,  de  Mme.  P^rier,  Ac    Paris,  1845. 

Edmburph  Remew.    Jannaxy  Nnmber.    1847. 

F.  OoOaL    Fait  in6dit  de  U  Vie  de  Pascal  in  8*.    Paris,  1848. 

iMoamr.    De  la  M^thode  Philosophiqne  de  PascaL    1850. 

If.  Reeoiin,    Apolog6tiqne  de  PascaL    Th^.    Montanban,  185a 

Moffnard  (Abb6).  Pascal.  Sa  Vie  et  son  Caractere,  ses  6criu  et  son  gtoie, 
tTolaiDS*.    1850. 

F.  CSknoMMs.  Berne  de  TbMogie.  T.  TiiL  8.  Bdle  de  Tantorit^  dans  lea 
Peoi^).    1850. 

AmU,  Berne  Cbr6tienne.  La  M^tbode  apolog6tiqne  de  Pascal  pent  senle 
RDfener  les  aignmenu  de  J.  J.  Bonssean.    1854. 

L,  VvOiemm.  Bevne  Cbr6t.  Article  snr  I'Edition  des  Pensdes  par  Asti6. 
1857. 

Rambirt,  Pascal.  Bibliotbdqne  Unirerselle  de  Gendre.  (L'Apolog^tiqne 
ds  Psscal  a  £iit  son  temps.)    1858. 

E.NQmlU.    B^nse.    Mdme  Berne.    1858. 

R  SMrer.  Qnelanes  questions  d*Apolog^tlque  k  propos  de  Tarticle  de  Bam- 
bert  et  d'Braest  Nanlle.    Nonrelle  Berne  ThM.    roL  li.    Strasbourg,  1858. 

E.  d$  PruaauL  Denx  r^centes  dkcnssions  snr  I'Apologie  de  PascaL  (B6- 
ponae  i  Scb^rer.)    Berne  Chr6tienne.    Paris,  1858. 

Genuez,    Litt6ratnre  fran9aise. 

i2»dUm.    PascaPs  Leben.    Stnttgard,  1840. 

IfMmdtr'i  Uber  die  Oescbicbtlicbe  Bedentnng  der  Pensees  Pascal's  fur  die 
Beligions  pbilosophie  insbesondere.    Berlin,  1847. 

Kitto*s  Jonm.  Sac  Literat.,  translated  by  Ber.  J.  ToUock,  p.  338.    1849.^ 

Ahaltbis  ot  Pascal's  '*  Thoughts  **  bt  Nsaiidkb  :-* 

1.  BisonioB  of  bnman  nature. 

2.  Faidi,  an  immediate  assnranoe  of  feeling  upon  wbicb  tbe  wbole  life  rests. 

3.  Distmetion  betwixt  reasoning  and  intuition. 
1  Intutire  certainty  derired  from  tbe  beart. 

5.  Qod  rereals  bimself  only  to  tbose  wbo  seek  bim. 
6L  God  apprehended  by  tbe  heart. 

7.  Right  place  assigned  to  the  intellectnal  facnities.  The  pmnttoabaf 
Qontoos  dsTclopment  of  tbe  wbole  man. 

C.  D.  F. 
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Art.  VIII. — Th&  MaUer  of  Prophecy.'* 

The  likeness  of  the  prophets  to  Moses,  and  their  position  in 
the  old  economy,  determine  the  task  with  which  they  were 
charged.  This  was  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  covenant 
relation  of  the  people  to  God,  and  so  to  conduct  and  superin- 
tend that  relation  that  it  might  work  out  the  grand  end  of  its 
institution,  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Hence 
every  thing  is  viewed  by  them  in  its  bearings  upon  that  funda- 
mental covenant.  It  is  theirs  to  develop  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  people  their  obligations  and  privileges  arising  out  of 
their  special  relation  to  God,  the  fatal  consequences  which 
would  ensue  from  its  abandonment  or  neglect,  and  the  glorious 
issue  which  God  designed  to  effect  for  them  and  for  the  world 
by  means  of  it.  As  they  were  the  authorized  expounders  of 
the  purposes  of  God  touching  a  plan  still  in  progress,  their 
communications  largely  concerned  events  which  were  yet 
future.  It  was  given  to  them  to  anticipate  the  further  un- 
foldings  of  the  divine  plan  of  grace,  and  to  announce  what  the 
Most  High  had  in  store  for  Israel  and  for  the  world. 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets  are  of  course  qualified  and 
shaped  by  their  grand  aim  as  just  exhibited.  They  are  conse- 
quently not  anticipations  of  future  events  selected  at  random, 
nor  revelations  of  what  was  to  take  place  hereafter  considered 
as  such  ;  any  more  than  the  sacred  nistory  is  a  chance  record 
of  the  past,  in  which  any  thing  that  has  ever  occurred  might 
with  equal  readiness  have  found  a  place.  All  clusters  about 
the  covenant  of  mercy,  the  gracious  scheme  of  salvation  which 
God  was  conducting  amongst  men.  The  true  prophecv  differs 
from  the  disclosures  of  the  future  pretended  to  by  heathen 
seers,  as  much  as  the  true  miracle  does  from  useless  and  iso- 
lated prodigie&  As  the  miracle  is  more  than  a  mere  wonder 
of  superhuman  power,  prophecy  is  likewise  more  than  a  wonder 
of  superhuman  foresight.  The  end  is  in  neither  case  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  supernatural.  This  is  but  a  means,  and  must  be 
determined  in  its  character  and  the  extent  of  its  employment 
by  the  end  to  which  it  was  subordinated.  Inasmuch,  therefore, 
as  prophecy  was  not  a  field  for  the  display  of  supernatural  pre- 
science, but  an  agency  for  the  furtherance  of  a  divine  plan,  it 
must  itself  be  methoaieal  and  form  a  related  system.  Its  seat 
was  the  chosen  people,  its  end  the  salvation  of  Christ,  Bev.  xix. 
10 ;  and  to  this  end  it  worked  its  way  by  gradual  approachea. 

The  prophetic  disclosures  of  the  future  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads,  viz.  1.  The  coming  fortunes  of  the  cove- 
nant people,  or  its  individual  members ;  2.  Those  of  Gentile 
nations ;  and  3.  Messianic  prophecies.    The  Mosaic  covenant 

9  I         ■■  I  -  I  ■ 

*  From  the  Prunoiton  RtvUw^  Oct.  1862.— £d.  B.  iF,B.B. 
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is  the  polestar  from  which  each  of  these  takes  its  direction  ; 
and  each  is  made  to  do  its  part  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  the  people. 

In  regard  to  the  first  theme,  it  is  shewn  how  the  violated 
covenant  shall  in  every  instance  be  avenged  upon  transgressors, 
while  the  divine  blessing  shall  attend  the  faithful  and  obedient. 
The  prophets  point  out  in  numberless  cases,  as  divine  prescience 
alone  could  enable  them  to  do,  the  particular  form  of  chastise- 
ment which  could  be  inflicted  for  given  acts  of  tradsgression, 
or  indicate  the  exact  blessing  to  be  expected  if  a  hearty  obedi- 
ence be  yielded.  The  evident  aim  of  these  revelations  is  to 
render  the  people  stedfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental covenant,  and  to  deter  them  from  its  violation. 

In  the  predictions  respecting  Qentile  nations  these  are  con- 
templated as  aliens  to  the  covenant,  and  as  enemies  of  it  For, 
as  a  general  rule,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  no  prophecv  is 
directed  against  any  foreign  power  except  on  the  ground  of 
avowed  and  active  hostility  to  the  people  of  God.  As  nothing 
is  more  fixed  in  the  divine  counsels  than  the  triumph  of  this 
scheme  of  grace,  all  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it  must 
be  overthrown.  The  prosperity  of  the  heathen  must,  therefore, 
be  temporary,  and  be  succeeded  by  their  utter  fall  and  ruin, 
except  as  they  shall  ultimately  yield  to  this  gracious  covenant 
and  share  its  blessinga  This  is  repeatedly  exemplified  by  de- 
tailed exhibitions  of  the  fate  awaitmg  various  nations.  These 
revelations  were  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  nations  them- 
selves. It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  commonly  even  sent 
to  them,  or  their  existence  made  known  to  them.  It  was  for 
the  instruction  of  the  covenant  people  that  these  prophecies 
were  uttered.  And  hence  the  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  1,)  entitles  his 
book  a  vision  concerning  Juaah  and  Jerusalem,  although  it 
contains  several  chapters  of  predictions  respecting  a  number 
of  other  nations.  These  prophecies  relating  to  the  heathen 
were  particularly  designed,  1.  To  teach  the  people  of  God  that 
Jehovah  was  not  like  the  imaginary  gods  of  the  pagans,  a  local 
or  national  deity,  but  the  governor  ot  the  whole  world,  who  by 
lus  omniscience  foresaw,  and  by  his  almighty  providence  con- 
trolled, all  the  aflairs  of  all  mankind.  2.  That  the  principles 
of  his  administration  were  everywhere  the  same,  and  every- 
where those  of  perfect  rectitude.  Sin  should  be  punished 
wherever  it  was  found.  3.  To  counteract  the  temptation  to 
despondency  and  unbelief,  arising  from  the  splendour  and 
power  of  heathen  kingdoms  as  contrasted  with  the  humble  and 
often  suffering  condition  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
It  was  not  the  superior  power  of  their  idol  deities  which  raised 
them  to  their  affluence  and  prosperity  while  Israel  was  weak. 
Bat  Jehovah  raised  them  up,  and  was  accomplishing  his  own 
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purposes  by  them.  As  soon  as  these  were  fulfilled  they  would 
be  overturned,  and  the  kingdom  given  to  the  righteous  Ruler, 
who  was  to  proceed  from  the  midst  of  Israel.  4.  The  covenant 
would  accomplish  its  end,  even  with  respect  to  them.  The 
original  design  of  its  establishment  was  (Gen.  xii.  3),  that  all 
families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed.  Broken  as  the  heathen 
were  to  be  by  judgment,  a  remnant  would  finally  seek  the 
-Lord,  and  share  with  Israel  the  blessings  of  his  graca 

Messianic  prophecies  are  those  which  relate  to  the  person 
and  work  of  the  great  Redeemer,  who  is  called  Messiah,  the 
Anointed,  Dan.  ix.  25,  26 ;  Psalm  ii  2.  Compare  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 
■He  is  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  to  prepare  for  whose 
coming  it  was  instituted,  and  in  the  glory  of  whose  reign  it 
^hall  find  its  consummation.  Then  all  the  ideas  which  it  ex- 
hibited in  outline,  or  in  imperfect  forms,  shall  have  a  complete, 
and  adequate  realisation  ;  then  all  the  wants  and  deficiencies 
which  were  developed  during  the  operation  of  the  old  economy 
shall  be  abundantly  made  up  and  supplied.  The  doctrine  of  a 
Messiah  is  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Israel,  of  which  it  thus 
forms  a  most  essential  part  Heathen  antiquity  preserved 
among  its  traditions  the  memory  of  a  golden  age;  but  it 
neither  knew  nor  dreamed  of  its  return  in  the  future,  except 
as  the  hint  was  ^thered  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Hebrew 
-Scriptures.  It  is  also  not  a  doctrine  of  the  false  prophets,  but 
only  of  those  who  were  truly  inspired  by  him  who  established 
the  old  economy.  The  former,  in  prophesying  smooth  things, 
confine  their  promises  of  good  entirely  to  the  proximate  future. 

This  class  of  prophecies  was  calculated  and  designed  to 
answer  a  number  of  important  ends,*  in  the  experience  both  of 
those  who  lived  before,  and  those  who  lived  after  the  advent. 
As  respects  the  former,  they  contributed 

1.  To  their  encouragement  and  stedfastness  in  times  of  out- 
ward depression  and  trial  The  people  were  thus  assured  that 
Qod's  plan  of  grace  was  not  contingent,  but  fixed  and  sure,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  abandoned  nor  suspended,  as  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  sins  might  tempt  them  despondently  to  imagine. 
However  oppressed  and  downtrodden  Israel  may  at  any  time 
be,  they  shaU  not  be  suffered  to  perish,  nor  shall  the  aim  of 
their  selection  as  the  people  of  Qod  be  frustrated,  but  every 
word  of  promise  made  to  them  and  to  their  fathers  shall  cer- 
tainly be  fulfilled  This  same  end  was  accomplished,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  predictions  of  inferior  blessings  and  of  deli- 
verances nearer  at  hand  But  even  these  are  often  blended 
with  or  merged  into  Messianic  hopea    These  latter  were  in- 

*  See  Beinke  Bcitnge^  U.,  p.  9,  fte.     Hengrtenbeig'f  Chriitologie,  m.  % 
p.  If  *c 
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deed  misnoderstood  or  misinterpreted  by  the  carnal  portion  of 
the  people,  who  thought  only  of  an  external  worldly  splendour, 
and  lost  sight  of  the  true  spiritual  glory  of  the  Messiah.  But 
Id  spite  of  this,  they  were  not  without  their  use  for  those  who 
thus  perverted  or  failed  to  apprehend  them ;  for  they  still 
tended  to  preserve,  in  at  least  an  outward  adherence  to  their 
covenant  obligations^  such  as  could  only  be  attracted  by  the 
sensible  and  the  outward.  * 

2.  They  removed  the  temptation  to  unbelief,  arising  from 
the  glaring  contrast  in  Israel  themselves,  between  what  they 
were  by  the  promise  and  appointment  of  God,  and  what  they 
were  in  actual  fact.  They  were  the  people  of  God,  with  whom 
he  bad  entered  into  solemn  covenant  at  Sinai,  and  yet  how  far 
actual  appearances  seemed  to  disprove  the  existence  of  any 
such  relation  !  Could  they  be  under  Almighty  protection,  who 
were  lorded  over  by  the  servants  of  impotent  idols  ?  Could 
they  be  his  peculiar  people,  his  holy  nation,  among  whom 
iniquity  so  abounded  ?  The  seeming  contradiction  is  resolved 
by  pointing  to  the  Messianic  future.  The  present  state  of 
things  was  but  temporary.  The  covenant  had  but  imperfectly 
done  its  work  as  yet.  It  would  one  day  achieve  all  that  it  was 
designed  or  could  be  expected  to  accomplish.  And  the  people 
of  God  would  then  be,  both  in  outward  state  and  in  inward 
character,  all  that  the  people  of  the  infinitely  glorious  Jehovah 
should  be. 

3.  They  were  powerful  aids  and  incentives  to  holiness,  by 
keeping  before  the  minds  of  the  people  their  true  ideal  Under 
the  sway  of  the  Messiah,  the  requirements  of  the  covenant 
would  be  fully  recognised  and  obeyed.  To  exhibit  Israel  as 
they  were  then  to  be,  was  to  set  forth  a  model  for  present  imi- 
tation, and  to  reveal  the  pressure  of  obligations  which  already 
existed ;  and  this  might  be  expected  to  be  the  more  effective, 
inasmuch  as  all  participation  in  the  blessings  of  that  period 
was  suspended  upon  the  possession  of  the  requisite  character, 
while  others  were  to  be  visited  by  a  heavy  condemnation. 

4.  They  tended  to  repress  that  pride,  which  the  possession 
of  superior  privileges  is  so  apt  to  engender,  by  shewing  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  superiority  and  the  end  of  its  bestow- 
ment  They  were  thus  blessed,  not  because  they  were  better 
than  others,  nor  in  order  that  they  might  be  exalted  above 
others,  but  that  others  might  be  blessed  in  them.  That  with 
which  they  were  put  in  trust  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
and  tiie  existing  restriction  was  for  the  sake  of  an  ultimate 
and  universal  diffusion.  The  necessity  of  such  a  check  is 
shewn  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  spite  of  it  the  majority  fell 
into  the  error  which  it  was  designed  to  counteract,  indulging 
a  vain  conceit  of  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  Jews  to  other 
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nations,  and  regarding  the  favour  of  Ood  as  theirs  by  a  peiS 
petual  and  exclusive  right. 

5.  They  held  up  ever  afresh,  and  under  those  aspects  which 
were  at  each  time  most  needed  and  most  impressive,  the  great 
object  of  saving  faith  and  hope,  the  true  Mediator  between 
Qod  and  man,  the  only  availing  offering  for  sin.  How  far 
Messiah  was  understood  and  accepted  in  this  character,  parti- 
cularly in  the  early  stages  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation, 
cannot  now  perhaps  be  certainly  determined.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  taught  that  he  was  the  true  ground  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  under  the  old  economy,  however  imperfectly  this  may 
have  been  apprehended  by  the  penitent  believer.    Bom.  iiL  25. 

6.  Another  most  important  end  of  these  prophecies  was  to 
afford  sure  marks  for  the  recoraition  of  Messiah,  when  he 
should  appear.  They  did  thus  lead  to  Jesus  ereat  numbers 
of  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  They 
were  constantly  appealed  to  for  this  purpose  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  who  rested  his  claims  upon  their  authority,  and 
bid  the  people  search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  were  they  that 
testified  of  him. 

7.  Now  that  Messiah  has  long  since  come,  the  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  these  as  well  as  other  prophecies,  is  an  irrefragable 
argument  of  their  divine  origin,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion,  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity ;  while 
they  afford,  likewise,  an  insight  into  the  method  pursued  by 
Qod  in  making  known  to  men  his  scheme  of  grace,  and  pre- 
paring for  its  complete  introduction.  And  tney  shew  how 
eveiy  thing  centred  in  Christ  from  the  very  beginning,  leading 
us  thus  to  prize  and  exalt  him  more,  as  well  as  thankfully  to 
adore  the  ways  of  Qod. 

There  is  a  sense,  having  inspired  authority  for  its  correct- 
ness (Acts  iil  24),  in  which  every  prophecy  uttered  under  the 
Old  Testament  may  be  said  to  have  been  Messiauia  The 
entire  Old  Testament  is  the  record  of  the  divine  scheme  of 
preparation  for  Christ's  coming,  and  nothing  was  admitted  into 
it  which  did  not  belong  to  this  scheme,  and  which  consequently 
was  not  in  some  way,  direct  or  indirect,  evident  or  oDscure, 
immediate  or  remote,  related  to  the  common  end  of  the  whole. 
Every  prophecy  of  the  overthrow  of  a  hostile  heathen  power 
indicated  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  and  an  antagonist  to 
Messiah's  universal  sway.  Every  prophecy  of  good  to  Israel 
was  a  foretaste  and  type  of  the  blessings  which  Messiah  was 
to  bring,  and  these  are  frequently  so  blended  in  the  descrip- 
tion with  the  antitype,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them, 
and  to  distinguish  with  precision  those  expressions  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  inferior  mercies,  close  at  hand,  firom  those 
which  relate  to  the  ultimate  good  things  of  Memah'a  days. 
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In  the  more  lestricted  and  usual  sense,  however,  those  pro- 
phecies only  are  called  Messianic  in  which  distinct  and  explicit 
mention  is  made  either  of  Messiah's  person,  or  of  the  results 
which  he  was  to  accomplish  by  his  coming.  There  are  several 
criteria  by  which  such  prophecies  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  Their  correspondence  with  the  event.  Prophecies  evi^ 
dently  and  exclusively  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah,  must  have  been 
spoken  of  him.  If  a  person  is  described  as  possessing  attri^ 
butes  which  belong  only  to  Christ,  or  performing  works  such 
as  he  only  has  performed ;  or  if  any  tning  is  described  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  dispensation  he  was  to  introduce,  this 
is  beyond  a  doubt  Messianic,  whatever  the  immediate  connec- 
tion in  which  it  may  stand  Thus  when  Isaiah  (ix.  6)  describes 
a  child  as  bom,  who  was  yet  the  mighty  God,  or  (chap,  liii.) 
speaks  of  a  servant  of  God  who  offered  himself  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  Zechariah  (ix.  9,  10)  speaks 
of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  entering  it  upon  an  ass,  who  shall 
exercise  a  universal  dominion  ;  or  (xiii.  7)  of  the  man,  Jehovah's 
fellow,  smitten  with  the  sword  ;  and  Micah  (iv.  1-*),  of  the 
submission  of  all  nations  to  the  law  proceeding  from  Zion,  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  war  ana  strife — these  have  been 
or  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  are  inapplicable  to  any 
other  subject 

i  The  analogy  of  other  prophecie&  A  prophecy,  which 
might  be  in  itself  of  doubtful  signification,  wul  be  determined 
to  be  Messianic,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  another  known  to 
be  such,  that  both  evidently  relate  to  the  same  subject,  or  if 
it  ascribe  to  its  subject  attributes  or  works  which  the  analogy 
of  prophecy  determines  to  be  i)eculiar  to  the  Messiah,  or  to 
the  period  following  his  advent,  or  if  it  contain  expressions 
and  fonns  of  speech  which  are  characteristically  Messianic. 
Thus,  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  rationalists  allege,  to  explain 
the  child  Immanuel  given  as  a  pledge  of  deliverance  firom  the 
Syrians  (Isa.  vii  14)  of  another  than  Christ,  every  other  refer- 
ence would  be  precluded  by  the  subsequent  allusions  io  this 
same  child  (Isa.  ix.  6, 1 1),  where  Christ  must  beyond  qu  .'stion 
be  intended.  That  it  is  Messiah  who  is  spoken  of  (Zech  iii  8) 
^  the  Branch,  is  proved  by  vi.  12,  where  the  same  name  is 
applied  to  him  **  who  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne  f  and 
tbifi  creates  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Branch  of  the  Lord 
(1^  iv.  2}  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  wav.  The  pr  dic- 
tion (Isa  xix«  1&-25)  of  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  tanl  of 
^gypi  of  the  cordial  alliance  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and 
their  tmion  with  Israel  in  covenant  privileges,  must  relate  to 
tbe  Messianic  period,  because  the  conversion  of  the  Oentilea 
^d  uniyersal  peace  are  in  all  the  prophets  represented  to  be 
characteristic  of  that  period.    The  invasion  of  Qog  and  Magog, 
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(Ezek.  zxxviii  16),  and  the  final  return  of  Israel  to  Ood^ 
(Hosea  iiL  5),  are  to  take  place  in  ''  the  latter  days ;"  this 
expression,  being  a  standing  designation  of  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  fixes  this  as  the  period  of  fulfilment 

S.  The  testimony  of  the  New  Testament.  If  our  Lord  or 
the  apostles  or  evangelists  unequivocally  declare  any  prophecy 
to  apply  to  Christ,  this  infallibly  determines  its  meaning. 
Thus,  when  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  cited  Isaiah 
Ixi.  I,  2,  as  fulfilled  in  himself  (Luke  iv.  18,  19),  or  declared 
to  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxii  43)  that  David  spoke  of  him  in 
the  110th  psalm;  and  Philip,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spirit  of  Qod,  preached  Jesus  to  the  eunuch  from  the 
fiftv-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  (Acts  viiL  35^  ;  and  Matthew 
adduces  the  prediction  (Zech.  xi  12,  13)  of  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  paid  as  the  price  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  asserts 
that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  reward  of  Judas  s  betrayal  (MatL 
xxvii.  9). 

It  is  important,  however,  in  the  application  of  this  eriterion, 
that  a  meaning  be  not  attributed  to  these  inspired  authorities 
which  their  words  do  not  properly  contain.  It  is  only  when 
they  design  to  give  a  real  exposition  of  the  prophecy,  that  we 
are  authorised  to  infer  its  meaning  from  the  use  which  they 
make  of  it.  They  sometimes  employ  the  familiar  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  appHcation  to  a  subject  of  which  they  are 
treating,  without  designing  to  intimate  that  this  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer,  or  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  passage  in 
its  original  connection.  Thus,  when  Paul  (Bom.  x.  18)  adopta 
the  language  of  Psalm  xix.  4,  ''  their  sound  went  into  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world,"  in  describing 
the  universality  of  the  gospel  offer,  he  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  deciding  that  this  is  the  subject  of  the  psalm.  He  merely 
declares  that  what  David  there  says  of  the  revelation  of  God 
by  the  material  heavens,  is  true  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel ;  both  are  addressed  to  all  men  without  restriction.  So 
when  our  Lord  says  CMatt.  xiiL  14)  that  the  prophecy  of 
Esaias,  "Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand" 
(Isa.  vL  9),  was  ^Ifilled  in  his  own  generation,  his  meaning  is 
that  the  words  of  the  prophet  have  a  fresh  application  to  them, 
are  as  appropriate  to  them  as  to  those  of  whom  they  were  on* 
ginally  spoken. 

Again,  the  declaration  of  the  sacred  writers,  that  a  prophecy 
finds  actual  fulfilment  in  a  given  person  or  event,  does  not 
necessarily  shew  that  it  is,  when  interpreted  in  its  ordinal  con- 
nection, to  be  restricted  to  that  single  application.  That  must 
of  course  be  included  within  its  proper  scope,  but  the  prophecy 
itself  may  have  a  much  more  extensive  signification.  Thus, 
when  Matthew  says  (viiL  17),  that  Christ's  miracles  of  healing 
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were  wrought  in  fblfilnient  of  Isaiah  liii  4,  "  Himself  took  our 
infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses/'  he  does  not  thereby  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet  to  this  particular  sense,  or  deny 
that  his  words  were  intended  to  describe  the  entire  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  and  his  vicarious  atonement  His  miraculous 
cures  of  bodily  disorders  were  performed  in  his  capacity  as 
Redeemer,  and  were  signs  and  pledges  of  whatever  it  was  his 
design  to  accomplish  besides.  Ab  such,  they  properly  fall, 
agreeably  to  the  statement  of  the  evangelist,  within  the  broader 
compass  of  the  prophet's  meaning.  So,  when  it  is  said  (John 
xix.  36),  that  "  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken"  (Exod.  xiL 
46)  was  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  this  does 
not  hinder  but  that  those  words  in  their  original  connection 
relate  to  the  paschal  lamb  ;  that  lamb,  however,  being  typical 
of  Christ,  the  apostle  remarks  upon  the  coincidence  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype  ;  what  was  enjoined  in  regard  to  the 
one  was  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  other.  So  again  Matthew, 
IL  15,  quotes  Hosea  xi.  1,  ''Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son,"  as  fulfilled  in  the  fortunes  of  the  infant  Saviour.  As 
spoken  by  Hosea  they  have  immediate  relation  to  the  exodus 
of  Israel  firom  Egypt.  But  Israel,  as  the  son  of  God,  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  hib  only  begotten  Son;  and  the  evangelist 
directs  the  attention  of  his  raiders  to  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  the  type  is  repeated  in  the  antitype.  Israel  was,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  people,  rescued  from  a  tyranny  which  threatened 
his  destruction,  and  was  brought  safely  out  of  Egypt.  God*s 
own  Son  had  a  similar  destiny.  He  was  in  his  infancy  exposed 
to  a  tyrant's  persecution,  and  by  divine  interposition  rescued 
from  it  The  same  principle  of  the  divine  procedure  marked 
both  cases  in  allowing  the  malignity  of  man  to  display  itself 
against  the  object  of  heavenly  love.  And  the  land  of  Egypt 
W2I8  to  both  a  scene  of  the  same  paternal  interference. 

4.  The  history  of  prophetic  interpretatioa  If  a  passage  has 
prevailinglv  been  refer^d  to  Christ  from  the  earliest  periods, 
among  both  Jews  and  Christians,  this  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  that  such  reference  is  correct  The  presumption 
thus  gained  rests  not  barely  upon  the  concurrent  judgment  of 
many  able  minds,  in  different  ages,  but  upon  the  promised 
^dance  of  the  Spirit,  which  gives  a  real  insigJit  into  the  mean- 
mg  of  Scripture,  though  it  does  not  secure  against  error  in  the 
exposition  of  individual  passages ;  and  in  the  case  of  very  an- 
cient explanations,  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  that 
they  may  sometimes  rest  upon  a  tradition  springing  from  an 
inspired  source.  The  strength  of  the  argument  derived  from 
Jewish  usage  is  increased  when  the  interpretation  so  supported 
is  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  carnal  expec- 
tations of  the  people,  as  when  passages  descriptive  of  Messiah's 
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humiliation  and  sufFerings  are  admitted  to  refer  to  him.  In 
this  class  of  predictions  particularly,  the  more  modem  Jewish 
authorities  are  apt  to  deviate  from  those  of  earlier  date,  by 
attributing  them  to  another  subject  than  the  Messiah.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argumenta  drawn 
hence  by  Christians  for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

The  Messianic  quality,  whether  this  be  directly  or  indirectly 
exhibited,  is  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  prophets,  and  that  by  which  their  interest  and 
value  is  chiefly  determined.  Their  predictions  of  Christ  are 
not  detached  and  isolated  utterances,  standing  by  themselves, 
and  having  little  to  do  with  the  rest  of  their  communicationa 
These  form  really  the  centre  and  the  heart  of  every  prophetic 
ministry.  Other  revelations  are  subordinated  to  these,  grow  out 
of  them,  or  are  arranged  around  them.  Belonging  as  the  pro- 
phets do  to  a  great  scheme  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  that  which  determines  the  relative  position  and  rank 
of  each  is  the  function  which  they  severally  perform  in  regard 
to  this  common  task  of  the  whole  ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
its  consistency  to  epx^h  individual  ministry.  The  work  allotted 
to  any  particular  prophet  in  the  plan  of  Qod  must  be  estimated 
from  this  point.  The  ministry  of  each  prophet  may  thus  be 
received  as  a  unit,  designed  to  accomplish  a  particular  result, 
to  take  a  given  part  in  the  training  of  the  people  toward  their 
predestined  end,  and  entering  as  an  individual  member  into 
the  great  whole  of  the  entire  body  of  prophetic  communication, 
all  of  which,  though  distributed  among  different  organs,  acting 
without  mutual  concert  or  combination,  forms  yet  in  the  design 
of  God  one  connected  and  related  system,  appointed  to  dis- 
charge its  own  proper  office  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  Old- 
Testament  economy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  idea,  not  merely  of  the  harmony  of 
prophecy,  the  consistency  of  the  revelations  made  by  all  the 
various  prophets,  but  its  unity,  and  that  not  as  an  aggregate 
of  independent  masses,  but  an  organic  whole  made  up  of  con- 
current and  related  members,  a  carefully-contrived  and  well- 
ordered  system.  The  one  plan  of  Qod  directs  and  animates 
the  whole.  Individual  prophets  are  the  agents  of  his  Spirit 
working  in  unison  as  they  are  sent  by  him,  executing  each  hia 
different  task,  but  all  belonging  to  the  same  genend  scheme^ 
Christ  being  the  end  of  the  whole,  and  the  key  to  each  indi-* 
vidual  part. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  comprehensive  point  of 
view,  we  may  trace  certain  general  features  of  the  plan  of  pro- 
phetic communication. 

(1.)  The  first  is  its  gradual  and  progressive  character.  The 
early  revelations  respecting  Christ  were  of  the  nature  of  out-* 
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lines ;  these  wefe  in  lat^  times  gradually  filled  np^  their  oh« 
seorities  removed,  and  whatever  was  lacking  supplied  l^e 
promise  to  our  first  pcu^nts  contained  no  more  than  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  redemption,  a  victory  over  the  tempter  as  the  end  of 
a  painful  struggle,  the  serpent^s  head  crushed  at  the  cost  of  a 
bruised  heeL  But  there  was  a  gnulual  progress  from  this  point 
until  the  person  and  character  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  nature 
and  success  of  his  work  were  distinctly  brought  to  view.  Trait 
after  trait  was  added,  and  line  after  line,  until  all  that  waa 
made  known,  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  disclose  before 
thepersonal  appearance  of  the  Word  made  flesh. 

Tnis  graduid  unfolding,  it  is  here  to  be  observed,  was  neither 
d^nanded  nor  conditioned  by  any  original  and  absolute  neces- 
nty.  While  it  is  true  that  tiie  possiUe  extent  of  divine  reve- 
lation is  limited  by  the  receptive  capacity  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  made,  there  is  nothing  in  the  latest  »3ripture  which  might 
not  have  been  made  intelligible  to  the  earliest  generation  of 
men,  had  Qod  chosen  to  communicate  it  to  them.  The  pro* 
gre^ve  diaracter  of  projAecv  arose  amply  out  of  the  plan 
which,  though  marked  as  all  Qod's  plans  are,  by  consummate 
wisdcHn,  was  freely  adopted  by  the  infinite  l^irit,  as  that  by 
which  he  should  conduct  his  revelation  of  mercy.  As  this  was 
a  plan  of  training  for  Israel  and  the  world,  it  naturaUy  carried 
with  it  tjiat  the  simpler  lessons  should  be  first  communicated, 
and  that  |vhen  these  had  been  sufficiently  illustrated  and  en* 
forced,  they  should  be  followed  by  others  which  were  more 
advanced 

In  the  actual  conduct  of  this  scheme  it  does  not  advance  with 
mechanical  regularity,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  progress^  each 
pxyphet  taking  up  the  thread  of  instruction  at  the  point  where 
it  was  dro{q)ed  by  his  predecessor,  and  carrying  it  an  even 
number  of  paces,  to  surrender  it  to  him  that  comes  after.  With 
all  the  general  consistency  of  the  sdieme,  the  freedom  of  the 
divine  Spirit^  who  bloweth  where  he  listetb,  asserts  itself  here, 
by  making  whom  he  will,  and  to  whatever  extent  he  pleases, 
the  bearer  of  his  messages.  The  respective  fulness  of  the  Mes* 
sianic  revelations  is  by  no  means  graduated  carefully  by  their 
chronological  order.  Each  has  a  fitness  to  his  place ;  but  this 
does  not  in  all  cases  arise  from  his  going  in  all  things  beycmd 
his  predecessors.  We  do  not  learn  more  of  Christ  from  Haggai 
than  fit>m  Isaiah,  from  Nahum  than  from  JoeL  One  prophet 
may  even  be  commissioned  to  reveal  some  particular  aspect  of 
the  truth,  with  a  distinctness  greatly  beyond  that  attained  by 
any  who  have  succeeded  him.  Thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  aton* 
ing  death  of  Christ,  and  Jeremiah  of  the  new  covenant  to 
supersede  the  vatnishing  one  of  Sinai,  with  a  deamess  equalled 
by  no  subsequent  prophet    The  advance,  which  is  on  the  whole 
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manifest  and  undeniable,  is  not  that  of  a  dead  mechanical  pro- 
gress, but  is  conducted  with  that  free  variety  which  belongs  to 
the  actings  of  an  intelligent  mind. 

(2.)  The  revelations  of  prophecy  are  often  related  to  con- 
temporaneous or  antecedent  types,  and  derive  from  them*  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  their  matter  or  their  form.  The  pTOgteM 
of  prophetic  communication,  which  is  thus  on  the  one  nand 
determined  bv  the  general  plan  of  Qod,  and  modified  by  the 
free  actings  of  that  Spirit  who  giveth  no  account  of  any  of  his 
matters,  is  on  the  other  hand  conditioned  in  some  measure  by 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  who  were  the  theatre  of  these 
revelations.  God  was  conducting,  by  his  revealing  Spirit  and 
by  his  gracious  providence,  two  co-ordinate  lines  of  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  his  Son.  While  by  his  predictive  word  he 
pointed  forward  to  his  coming,  and  descnbed  with  growing 
oleamess  the  design  and  results  of  his  mission,  he  seconded 
these  instructions  by  his  providence,  raising  up  and  placing 
before  the  minds  of  the  people  types  and  images,  to  represent 
to  them  the  coming  Saviour,  and  to  prepare  them  to  appreciate 
and  welcome  him  at  his  appearii^.  These  two  schemes  of  in^ 
Btruction  by  prophecy  and  by  historical  types,  while  in  a  manner 
distinct  and  separately  conducted,  yet  from  being  carried  on 
contemporaneously,  acquire  a  general  correspondence,  and  their 
lessons  are  often  interwoven.  Accordingly,  prophecy  not  un- 
frequently  borrows  its  lessons  from  them.  Thus,  after  Moses 
had  been  raised  up  and  set  before  the  people  as  the  exemplar 
of  the  prophetic  order,  Christ  was  for  the  first  time  predicted 
as  a  prophet  like  unto  him.  Deut.  xviii.  1&  It  was  not  until 
Saul^  persecution  of  David  had  afforded  the  example  of  Ood's 
anointed  suffering  as  such,  and  without  Cetult  of  his  own.  and 
David's  subsequent  ascent  of  the  throne  gave  a  specimen  of 
the  true  theocratic  king,  that  the  sufferings  and  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  were  made  the  subject  of  prophecy  in  the  Messianic 
psalms.  The  sway  of  Solomon  presented  a  new  type,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecv  unfolded  it  m  Psalm  IxxiL  Israel,  God's 
servant,  appomted  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  his  name,  suffer- 
ing in  Bab  vlon,  and  restored  bv  Cyrus,  stood  in  a  typioil  rela- 
tion, (which  Isaiah  develops,  ^haps.  xL-xlvL)  The  idea  of 
a  universal  empire  was  first  represented  in  that  of  Babvlon,  and 
then  Daniel  was  inspired  to  foretell  that  empire,  absolutely 
without  limit  or  end,  which  was  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  this 
great  monarchy  and  its  successors,  (chaos.  iL,  vii).  The  ap- 
proaching repeopling  of  the  land,  and  tne  restoration  of  the 
temple  and  its  litu^  were  types  which  suggested  and  gave 
their  meaning  to  Ezekiel's  prophecies  (chap.  xL-xlviii).  The 
aotitid  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Z^bbabel,  descended  fit)m  David's  lin^  and  Joshua  the  high 
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priest,  gave  occasion  to  Zecbariah  to  predict  the  union  of  the 
royal  and  the  sacerdotal  offices  in  Him  who  was  to  build  God's 
true  temple  (vi  13).    While  this  obvious  relation  existing  be- 
tween prophecies  and  types  should  not  be  overlooked,  neither 
should  it  be  exaggerated  beyond  its  true  limits.    This  is  done 
by  Hofmann,*  when  he  claims  that  the  former  are  in  all  cases 
Imsed  upon  the  latter,  the  revelatioos  of  both  being  in  each 
sucoessive  period  precisely  co-extensive,  and  God  never  fore- 
telling anjrthing  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  unless  the  fun- 
damental idea  had  first  been  woven  into  the  history  of  the 
people^  and  represented  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  tvpe.    The 
office  of  prophecy  is  thus  reduced  simply  to  the  infallible  de- 
tection and  interpretation  of  co-existing  typea    There  is,  how- 
ever, no  warrant  for  such  a  limitation  of  its  function ;  and  the 
precise  equipoise  of  prophecies  and  types,  which  it  assumes  as 
uniform  at  all  times,  does  not  in  fact  exist.    The  intimations 
of  the  fixture  existing  in  the  types,  and  the  more  perfect  dis- 
cloBures  granted  to  the  prophets,  were  graduated  by  the  sove- 
reign pleasure  of  Him  who  was  the  author  of  both.      And 
though,  as  co-ordinate  lines  of  instruction,  addressed  to  the 
same  people  and  directed  to  the  same  end,  there  are  manifold 
correepondences  between  them,  there  is  no  absolute  coincidence. 
(3.)  The  prophetic  communications  of  each  successive  period 
wwe  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  the  people  then  existing. 
Besides  the  general  end  which  they  were  all  intended  and 
adapted  to  subserve  in  the  preparation  for  Messiah's  coming, 
they  had  a  special  purpose  to  answer  in  the  direction  and  the 
salvation  of  each  successive  generation  to  which  they  were 
severally  addressed.    Each  generation  of  the  people  needed 
counsel  specifically  adapted  to  their  own  emergencies,  which 
were  different,  in  some  respects,  both  from  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors and  their  successors.    They  needed  to  be  warned 
against  those  particular  forms  of  transgression  to  which  they 
were  immediately  tempted,  and  supported  under  those  trials  by 
which  they  were  peculiarly  pressed.     Their  circumstances  and 
their  spiritual  wants  suggested  those  aspects  of  the  truth,  and 
those  forms  of  communicating  and  expressing  it,  which  would 
prove  to  them  most  impressive  and  beneficial     At  the  same 
time,  this  special  adajptation  to  times  and  seasons  is  not  only 
managed  without  prejudice  to  the  general  plan  of  the  whole, 
but  it  really  forms  the  method  by  which  the  latter  advances  ; 
not  indeed  with  regularly  measured  steps,  but  by  sure  and  con- 
stant approaches  to  its  destined  end.    The  prophetic  exhibition 
of  Chnst  is  accomplished  by  successive  teachings,  each  suited 
to  its  own  age  and  its  own  special  design,  but  all  combining 

*  Hofinann,  Weiisagoog  and  Erfiilliing. 
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to  produce  the  general  effect  The  prophets  may  thus  be 
likeoed  to  a  grand  orchestra.  Each  musician  plays  a  part 
adapted  to  his  onvn  particular  instrument^  which  taken  by  it- 
self is  designed  to  give  a  particular  effect  to  the  piece ;  and  yet 
they  are  attuned  in  such  precise  harmony,  and  so  contrived 
with  reference  to  the  various  possibilities  of  the  melody,  that 
combined  upon  the  oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  they  bring  out,  as 
could  in  no  other  way  be  done,  the  full  power  of  that  magnifi- 
cent production.  The  necessities  of  one  period  call  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  coming  Saviour  and  his  work  under  one  point 
of  view  ;  those  of  other  periods  lead  to  the  contemplation  of 
them  from  different  sides.  And  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
as  they  arise  in  the  progress  of  their  history,  are  themselves 
accommodated  to  the  grand  end  to  be  accomplished,  beine  of 
such  a  variety  and  character,  that  the  instructions  which  they 
demand  may  complete  the  total  of  the  revelations  to  be  made 
respectiug  Messiah  before  his  advent 

To  the  present  corruption  of  the  people,  the  prophets  oppoee 
the  time  when  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  shalt  be  holy ;  to 
the  sinfulness  of  the  princes,  and  their  impotence  before  their 
foes,  that  king  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  be  a  covert 
irom  the  storm  ;  to  the  humiliation  and  oppression  of  Zion,  her 
future  triumph  and  glory ;  to  the  disastrous  schism  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  toe  period  of  their  complete  reunion.  When  Judah 
were  in  apprehension  from  Syria,  Isaiah  reassures  them  by  the 
promise  of  the  birth  of  Immanuel.  As  a  pledge  of  deliverance 
from  Assyria,  he  points  to  the  child  that  is  bom,  and  the  Son 
that  is  given,  whose  name  is  Wonderful  In  the  foresight  of 
Judah's  captivity  he  shows  how  the  great  Head  of  his  people 
must  likewise  pass  through  sorrow  and  humiliation  to  his 
glorious  reward.  Jeremiah  predicts  the  loss  of  the  ark,  bat 
speaks  of  the  time  when  it  would  be  no  longer  missed  from  the 
new  e£Eulgence  of  the  divine  manifestations ;  the  approaching 
temporary  interruption  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  offices  gives 
him  occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  whom  they  would  be  perpetual 
When  the  predicted  seveoty  years  had  brought  about  the  period 
of  the  expected  restoration,  Daniel  foretells  that  seventy  weeks 
shall  intervene  before  the  advent  of  the  great  Restorer.  The 
exiles  are  consoled  for  the  meanness  of  the  structure  thev  had 
reared,  as  compared  with  Solomon's  more  splendid  temple,  by 
the  promise  from  the  mouth  of  Ha^[ai,  that  this  house  should 
be  filled  with  the  divine  glory  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  which 
preceded  it  Malachi  warns  the  carnally  secure  of  his  coming, 
who  should  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver. 

The  conception  of  the  Messiahi  thus  various  enlaiged  from 
time  to  time,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  accidental  growth 
of  a  merely  human  idea,  which  has  its  birth  in  the  mind  of 
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fflen,  and  is  the  product  of  the  circumstances  which  surround 
them.  All  that  has  the  appearance  of  being  casual  and  con- 
tingent arises  from  the  divine  adaptation  of  the  instructions 
reli^rng  to  the  Messiah  to  the  varying  wants  of  those  who  were 
to  be  thus  gradually  trained  to  a  proper  apprehension  of  his 
character.  With  all  the  seeming  divergence  in  the  modes  of 
his  presentation  by  the  different  prophets,  and  the  apparent 
inconsistency  even  of  the  characters  separately  ascribed  to 
him,  the  fact  that  thev  all  meet  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  seen, 
by  the  key  furnished  bv  his  wondei'ful  person,  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  one  another,  shews  beyond  question  that  all  this 
sprang  from  the  mind  of  one  who  knew  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

(4)  The  prophets  often  largely  adopt  both  the  ideas  and 
language  of  antecedent  revelationa  There  is  the  same  free 
Tarietv  here  as  in  other  features  of  the  scheme  which  we  are 
considering.  The  relation  referred  to  sometimes  consists  in  a 
resumption  and  further  unfolding  of  the  same  themes.  Thus^ 
as  an  ancient  prophecy  approaches  the  time  of  its  fulfilment,  it 
may  be  reproduoed  with  new  enlargement  and  additional  em- 
phasis. Or  an  idea  which  is  only  faintly  suggested  by  one 
prophet,  may  be  expanded  more  and  more  by  those  who  follow 
after,  until  it  attains  a  magnitude  and  is  invested  with  an  im« 
portanoe  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  its 
earliest  form.  A  prophecy  may  be  repeated  in  precise  words 
from  another  prophet  (compare  Isa.  iL  2-4,  Micah  iv.  1-8), 
or  with  the  adoption  of  much  of  its  language  it  may  be  freely 
modified  in  form  and  arrangement,  and  receive  large  additions. 
Compare  Jer.  bdx.  7,  &c.  and  Obadiah ;  Jer.  xlviiL  and  Isa.  xv. 
xvi  This  may  even  be  done  with  application  to  a  new  subject, 
as  in  the  book  of  Revelation  the  fall  of  the  great  Antichristian 
power  is  described  in  terms  which  are  largely  borrowed  from 
the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon. 
It  is  really  an  old  enemy  revived  in  a  new  dress,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  prophecy  demands  its  destruction.  Figures  and 
symbols  are  likewise  freely  borrowed,  e.  g,,  the  symbols  of 
Ezekiel  8  visions  and  of  that  of  Zechariah  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Levitical  institutions  or  the  ritual.  Or  the  coinci- 
dence with  antecedent  revelations  may  be  found  principally  in 
isolated  phrases  and  in  allusions  to  expressions  and  forms  of 
speech.  All  this  may  appear  in  one  form  in  one  prophet,  and 
in  another  form  in  another,  and  to  a  quite  different  extent  in 
different  prophets. 

Some  of  the  older  writers  thought  it  necessary  to  assume 
in  all  these  cases  an  entire  independence  of  one  writer  upon 
another,  and  that  the  words,  even  where  they  might  be  precisely 
the  same  through  long  periods,  were  directly  suggested  by  the 
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Holy  Spirit  to  the  minds  of  both.  Others  of  later  date,  less 
careful  of  the  credit  of  the  prophets,  or  of  the  perfection  of  their 
inspiration,  have  charged  these  coincidences  to  servile  imitation, 
ana  a  want  of  originality  on  the  part  of  the  borrower ;  as  though, 
unable  to  mark  out  a  new  course  of  thought  for  himself,  he  was 
content  with  a  tame  repetition  of  what  had  been  already  said 
before.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  well  founded.  The  true 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  does  not  deny,  but 
affirms  the  continued  operation  of  the  natural  powers  of  their 
own  minds,  only  elevated,  assisted,  and  preserved  from  all  error, 
both  in  the  matter  and  the  form  of  their  communications.  The 
familiar  words  of  earlier  scriptures  would  offer  themselves  no 
less  readily  to  them  because  of  their  inspiration ;  in  fact,  there 
were  special  reasons  why  they  should  be  chosen  in  preference. 
Words  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  earlier  revelations,  flow  naturally  firom 
from  the  mouth  of  the  organs  of  the  same  Spirit  in  later  times. 
It  is  a  mark  of  their  oneness,  an  external  sign  of  their  inward 
unison.  It  serves  to  link  them  all  together  as  parts  of  the  same 
continuous  revelation.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
their  predecessors,  by  which  later  prophets  give  the  sanction  of 
their  own  inspiration  to  earlier  predictions,  and  likewise  draw 
sanction  from  them  for  their  own.  At  the  same  time,  this 
gradual  disclosure  of  future  events,  or  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
same  truths  by  successive  instruments,  each  delivering  all  that 
was  given  him  to  deliver,  while  yet  the  earliest  outline  implicitly 
involves  all  that  was  to  come  after,  shews  that  the  prophets 
were  conducting  a  scheme  which,  so  far  from  originating,  they 
only  themselves  partially  comprehended.  The  mind  which 
draughted  the  early  suggestions,  which  are  so  carefully  and 
accurately  expressed,  must  have  been  at  the  same  time  conscious 
of  the  idea  in  its  full  and  final  form,  and  have  designed  these 
later  evolutions  of  it  In  other  words,  the  infinite  intelligence 
of  God  must  have  both  sketched  the  entire  scheme,  and  assigned 
to  each  prophet  his  particular  part  in  carrying  it  forward. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  some  importance  arising  from  this 
relation  of  the  sacred  writers  to  those  who  have  preceded  them, 
is  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  canonicity  and  genuineness  of 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture.  There  can  be  no  better  evidence 
that  a  book  was  in  existence  and  was  regarded  as  of  divine 
authority,  than  the  fact  of  its  being  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  such. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  other  incontestable  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  one  of  great  force  may  be 
derived  from  this  indirect  but  sure  testimony  to  its  existence  in 
all  the  subsequent  inspired  writings.  Its  impress  is  indelibly 
left  upon  the  entire  history  and  literature  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  facts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  everywhere  assumed,  its  institn- 
tions  shewn  to  be  in  operation,  and  its  language  cited  or  referred 
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to  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  places  its  existence  and 
authority  beyond  reasonable  contradiction.  The  testimony 
rendered  in  its  favour  by  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah,  has  been 
exhibited  in  detail  by  Hengstenberg  and  by  Caspari,  and  may 
serve  as  illustrations  of  this  method  of  argument  and  specimens 
of  the  fulness  of  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  which  the 
prophetic  writings  afford.  A  like  defence  may  be  made,  and 
in  &ct  has  been  made,  by  other  writers,  of  the  disputed  chaptei*s 
in  Isaiah,  which  are  used  by  Jeremiah  and  other  prophets  with 
the  same  firequency  and  freedom  as  his  unquestioned  writinga 

This  method  of  argument  has,  however,  been  pushed  both 
by  the  advocates  and  tiie  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
inspired  writings  to  an  extravagance  and  excess  which  is  little 
suited  to  win  mvour  from  sober  minda  The  coincidence  of  two 
writers  upon  a  single  expression,  or  a  few  isolated  expressions, 
may  leave  it  quite  doubtful  which  was  the  original,  or  which 
borrowed  from  the  other.  And  the  attempt  to  settle  all  such 
cases  with  abfK>lute  precision  by  fixed  rules,  in  themselves  of 
doubtful  truth  or  applicability,  e,  g.y  that  the  briefer  form  or  the 
more  difficult  expression  establishes  priority,  lead  to  arbitrary 
and  insiscQie  results,  and  such  as  no  sane  man  would  think  of 
relying  upon  for  a  moment  in  the  case  of  modem  compositiona 
The  fact  is,  that  with  all  the  apparent  definiteness  in  the  prin* 
dples  professed,  there  is  so  much  that  is  indefinite  in  the  pheno- 
mena themselves,  and  so  much  that  may  with  equal  plausibility 
be  alleged  on  either  side,  that  different  critics  will  in  the  same 
case  arrive  at  precisely  opposite  conclusions,  and  will  prove  from 
the  same  data  a  given  writer  to  be  earlier  or  later  than  another, 
according  as  they  have  predetermined,  to  do. 

Another  abuse  to  which  this  relation  has  led,  is  that  of  critical 
alterations  of  the  text  with  a  view  of  bringing  these  parallel 
passages  into  moie  precise  conformity.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
fidluie  to  observe  that  when  the  prophets  incorporate  into  their 
own  disooarsesor  writings  the  language  of  antecedent  revelations, 
they  do  so  with  the  full  consciousness  of  their  own  equal  inspira- 
tion, and  consequently  use  entire  freedom  in  modifying  it  to 
their  immediate  purpcea  Minute  variations  where  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  are  not  consequently  to  be  referred  to  faulty 
transcription  and  one  text  corrected  by  the  other.  Both  are 
original,  and  both  alike  authoritative  and  inspired.  All  expe«- 
rience  shews  how  much  more  likely  transcribers  were  to  err 
in  the  opposite  direction  than  in  the  one  here  assumed.  The 
tendency  is  much  stronger  to  assimilate  texts  which  had  originally 
a  dight  diversily,  than  to  create  or  increase  a  divergence.  The 
fiict  that  these  trifling  variations  have  been  perpetuated  with 
such  absolute  uniformity,  is  an  argument,  therefore,  not  of  error, 
hut  of  the  strictest  accuracy. 
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Abt.  IX,— Mr  RuasdCs  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

A  Letter  to  the  R{§hi  Reverend  the  Z&rd  Bishop  of  Oxford,  mon,  the  DeftMX 
of  the  ''  Eeeaye  cmd  Reviewe''  in  the  April  number  ef  the  *'  EdMur^k 
Review,^'  1861.  By  Che  Rev.  Arthub  Toier  Ritssvl,  B.G.L.  of  St  Jobn'f 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Whaddon,  Cambridgeshire.  Cambcidge, 
1862. 

The  controversy  originated  by  the  publication  of  **  Esioys  and 
Reviewa"  has  by  no  means  died  out»  nor  do  we  see  any  likelir 
hood  of  its  early  extinction.  The  suits  still  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  presided  over  by  Dr  Lushington,  keep  alive 
both  the  literary  and  the  ecclesiastical  excitement  occasioned 
by  this  new  irruption  of  heresy,  or  rather  infidelity,  upon  the 
English  Church ;  and  in  whatever  way  these  suits  may  ter- 
minate, the  excitement  will  probably  be  greatly  increased.  If 
the  essayists  and  reviewers  are  virtually  or  formally  condemned, 
a  whole  host  of  sympathizers^  both  outside  the  church  and 
within,  will  start  up  to  defend  them,  or  even  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  them,  as  brave,  outspoken,  and  persecuted  men.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  beef 
such  a  nature  as  to  shield  them  in  their  position  within  the 
Church  of  England,  the  friends  of  scriptural  truth  in  that 
church  will  feel  called  upon  afresh  to  vindicate  the  £uth  against 
the  assaults  of  internal  enemies  .that  carry  on  the  war  with 
legal  impunity. 

The  existing  controversy  cannot,  indeed,  stop  at  present,  or 
at  an  early  date,  but  must  go  on  to  its  natural  dose,  and  will 
have,  we  trust,  a  triumphant  issua  The  gauntlet  having  been 
boldly  flung  down  by  divines  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  challenge  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
stivLe  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
summons  to  the  conflict  cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  fticDds 
of  divine  truth ;  and  the  battle,  so  defiantly  provoked,  must  be 
fought  out  to  the  last.  Nobly  has  that  battle  already  been 
kept  up  by  many  well-accredited  champions.  The  "  Essays 
And  fieviews"  have  received  abler  and  more  elaborate  answera 
than,  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  they  deserve.  Though  the  ob- 
jections and  arguments  they  contain  are  even  to  the  oonunon 
eye  obviously  trite  and  superficial,  or  eophistical  and  incon- 
clusive, their  authors  have 'been  formally  encountered  and 
decisivdy  vanquished  on  their  own  ground,  and  with  their 
own  weapons,  by  a  number  of  learned  and  able  opponents. 
Yet  the  errors  and  heresies  they  have  ventilated,  and  the 
unclean  spirit  they  have  cast  abroad  over  the  bmd,  have 
told  to  a  large  extent  unon  the  English  nress  and  peopla  An 
infidel  poison  is  at  work  both  in  the  church  and  in  genetal 
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society,  prodacing  symptoms  of  a  sinister  kind,  and  threaten- 
ing the  most  deadly  oonsequences.  The  professed  opponents 
of  Christianity  rejoice  in  what  they  call  a  new  accession  of 
strength  to  their  numbers  and  theur  aiguments,  while  many 
alarmed  and  anxious  friends  have  been  trembling  for  the 
citadel  of  the  faith. 

We  have  no  wish  to  add  to  that  alann,  or  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  of  the  assaults  that  have  come  from  enemies  in 
the  gpise  of  friend&  We  are  well  aware  that  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  people  of  England  is  sound ;  that  the  recognised 
heads  of  the  Ikiglish  Church  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  defenders  of  scriptural  orthodo^nr ;  and  that  the  common 
sense  and  honourable  feeling  of  the  country  have  revolted 
from  the  treachery  and  dishonesty  of  the  essayists  and  review- 
ers. The  Bible,  and  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are,  by 
the  great  majority  of  all  denominations,  more  prized,  if  possible, 
than  ever.  But  there  is  not  the  less  need  of  vigilance,  zeal, 
and  controversial  power  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  we  look 
as  champions  of  the  faith.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
**  Essays  and  Beviews"  have  had  an  enormous  circulation,  that 
they  are  written  with  considerable  literary  skill,  that  they  have 
all  the  air  of  new  and  important  contributions  to  truth,  and 
that  their  influence  among  many  classes,  and  in  various  quar- 
ters, is  undoubted  and  decidedly  pernicious.  Though  the  work 
itself  therefore,  has  been  refrited  over  and  over  again,  yet  its 
fruits,  literary  and  moral,  of  doctrine  and  of  practice,  must  be 
constantly  detected  and  exposed ;  the  new  advocates  of  its  views 
must  be  eiux>untered  wherever  tiiej  spring  up  ;  and  thus  the 
controversy,  as  a  painfrd  necessity,  must  be  carried  on  for  the 
▼indication  of  truth  and  the  exposure  of  error. 

The  publication  of  Bishop  Colenso's  work  on  the  Pentateuch 
cannot  fail  to  form  a  new  element  of  strife,  and  to  add  fresh 
keenness  to  the  existing  warfrure.  That  work,  superficial  as  it 
is,  and  destitute  of  real  learning,  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
rationalizing  portion  of  the  Engli^  clergy,  and  is  sure  to  be 
laigely  circulated  in  quarters  where  it  is  fitted  to  do  most  harm. 
Another  apparent  triumph  is  given  to  the  vaunted  friends  of 
intellectual  freedom  ana  theological  progress ;  another  great 
scandal  offends  the  moral  sense  of  all  who  are  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  Ood's  word,  and  expect  common  honesty  in  the  con- 
duct of  dignitaries  of  the  EngGsh  Church.  Hshop  Cblenso  has 
done  his  best  to  pour  oil  upon  the  flame  of  controversy,  and  to 
give  that  flame  a  still  more  destructive  character.  He  has 
made  a  burnt-offering  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  doubtless  ready 
to  treat  a  large  portion  of  the  other  Scriptures  in  a  similar  way. 
What  will  be  the  immediate  oonsequences  of  the  step  he  has 
taken,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  telL    Convocation  will  censure 
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his  book,  and  possibly  condemn  its  author ;  but  it  is  said  that» 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  Episcopal  offender  can 
promise  himself  comparative  impunity.  Meanwhile,  by  the 
moral  verdict  of  all  intelligent  defenders  of  the  Pentateuch, 
he  will  be  deposed  and  deprived,  though,  by  a  host  of  sym-» 
pathizers,  he  will  probably  be  hailed  as  bishop  and  martyr  ia 
foreign  parts. 

It  is  generally  affirmed  that  this  movement,  of  which  the 
''  Essays  and  Reviews  "  are  but  an  index  or  sign,  is  the  natural 
and  expected  reaction  against  the  great  Tractorian  movement 
which  reached  its  height  some  years  ago.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  truth  in  this,  but  it  seems  to  fall  short  of  a  full  state*- 
ment  of  the  case.  There  is  at  all  times  a  proneness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  know  not,  or  who  reject  the  gospel  in  its  saving 
power,  to  fall  into  dangerous  error  or  actual  unbelief.  In  the 
case  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  world,  this  proneness  is 
aggravated  by  that  pride  of  intellect  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  is  foolishness.  At  particular  periods,  also,  this  spirit 
of  unbelief,  from  certain  obvious  or  occult  reasons,  shews  it* 
self,  and  produces  its  bitter  fruits.  During  a  great  part  of  last 
century,  oocinianism,  or  latitudinarianism,  largely  infected  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  indeed  of  other  churches, 
and  ran  its  course  till  it  was  arrested  by  the  great  spiritual 
or  evangelical  revival  that  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  We 
are  now  witnessing  a  new  periodic  outbreak  of  speculative 
infidelity,  or  practical  Sodnianism,  among  the  professed  teach* 
ers  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
lay  admirers.  We  see  the  old  disease  largely  springing  from 
the  old  cause,*— a  heart  void,  or  emptied  of  gospel  truth,  a 
heart  puffed  up  with  intellectual  pride,  unsound  learning,  or 
philosophy  falsely  so  called. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  this  new  and  evil  spirit  of  un* 
belief.  The  rationalism  of  Qermany,  on  the  wane  in  its  native 
country,  has  been  making  great  progress  in  the  academic  halls, 
and  even  in  the  parsonages  of  England.  It  is  evident  that  the 
essayists  and  reviewers,  without  exception,  have  drunk  at  the 
fountain  of  German  theology.  They  have  been  smitten  with 
the  mystic  charms  of  the  ''  lugher  criticism ;"  they  have  hailed 
as  new  and  hallowed  light  the  results  of  that  criticism  in  the 
hands  of  its  possessors ;  and,  either  forgetting,  or  despising  the 
noble  defences  of  the  citadel  and  outworks  of  the  6ath  reared 
by  scholars  of  a  former  age,  have  taken  up  with  old  obiectieiis 
and  arguments  that,  dressed  in  modem  phraseolffy,  look  i^. 
their  eyes  quite  fresh  and  conclusiva  It  is  remarkable  how  com- 
pletely they  overlook  the  unanswerable  pleas  for  the  Bible  and 
its  contents  that  abound  isx  the  theology  of  Britain  and  of  the 
Continent^  and  proceed  to  work  as  if  these  pleas  w^ie  nothiBgv 
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or  had  beeo  set  aside  long  ago.  Yet  this  is  no  unusual  course 
with  sceptics  in  all  ages  ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reproducing 
old  errors  in  new  forms,  of  clothing  refuted  cavils  in  another 
garb,  and  quietly  assuming  the  unassailable  defences  of  truth  to 
be  no  defences  at  all. 

The  strange  and  sad  novelty  at  this  time  is  the  boldness  with 
which  clergymen  and  professors  of  the  Anglican  Church  avow 
heretical  or  infidel  opinions,  while  they  cling  to  their  offices  and 
preferments.  This  is  something  for  which  the  English  people 
were  hardly  prepared,  and  which  is  revolting  to  all  honest 
minds.  It  is  not  the  mere  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  English 
Establishment  that  luui  encouraged  the  appearance  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  though  we  all  know  that  that  laxity  is  lamentable 
and  almost  unparalleled.  There  is  a  miserable  selfHsophistici^ 
tion  into  which  men  fall  who  reject  the  truth  to  embrace  error, 
and  are  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  reconciling  their 
position  in  the  Church  with  their  secret  or  avowed  beliefs.  We 
saw  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  many  semi*Romanists,  who, 
by  arguments  that  truth  and  honesty  alike  disowned,  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  could  consistently  remain,  nay,  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng*- 
land.  So  we  now  find  that  Maurice  and  Jowett,  Williams  and 
Wilson,  and  manv  others  of  like  spirit,  cleave  with  apparent 
sincerity,  and  under  a  professed  sense  of  duty,  to  that  Church 
whose  creed  they  have  abandoned,  and  whose  stability  they  are 
doiuR  BO  much  to  undermine.  It  would  appear  that  their  very 
iDtellect  has  been  depraved  by  the  processes  of  thought  and 
feeling  through  which  they  have  passed.  They  will  not,  or 
rather  now  they  cam/iwi^  choose  the  course  which  honourable 
and  high-minded  men,  in  their  circumstances,  would  un* 
doubtedly  pursue. 

We  have  already  in  our  columns  noticed  and  characterised 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  works  written  in  reply  to  the 
*'Essays  and  Beviews,"  or  to  the  defenders  and  apologists  of  the 
writers.  Another  vsJuable  contribution  to  the  existing  contro- 
versy is  furnished  by  this  Letter  of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Russell  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Mr  Russell  is  already  favourably  known  in 
ecclesiastical  circles  by  his  Life  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  his  anoo<- 
tated  translation  of  Jewell's  Apology,  his  Memorials  of  the  Life 
of  Dr  T.  Fuller,  and  other  highly  creditable  works.  He  is  evi- 
dently a  good  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  controversies  of  the 
day,  a  zealous,  yet  tolerant  churchman,  a  Christian  of  an  evan- 
gelical spirit,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  that  scriptural  ortho- 
doxy which  he  rightly  conceives  to  be  the  true  glory  of  the 
Churchjof  England.  His  JLetter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  goodly  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
£00  pages^  is  professedly  directed  against  the  c^lebi^iktod  de/<^99 
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of  the  essayists  and  reviewers  which  appeared  in  the  Edvnr^ 
burgh  Review.  This  defence,  or  apology,  is  well  understood  to 
be  the  production  of  Professor  Stanley  of  Oxford,  the  biographer 
of  Arnold.  It  excited  no  little  surprise  and  indignation  in 
many  quarters  when  it  appeared ;  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
regajrded  as  a  plausible  and  artful  extenuation  of  the  principles 
and  conduct  ot  the  notorious  seven.  By  this  article  Professor 
Stanley  has  fairly  fraternized  with  the  party  of  which  the 
seven  are  the  prominent  representatives.  He  may  not  osten* 
sibly  hold  all  their  views,  but  he  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
their  spirit,  and  in  his  heart  prefers  them  to  their  opponents. 

Mr  RusselFs  Letter  is  by  no  means  exclusively  directed  against 
Professor  Stanley's  review.  It  embraces,  on  the  contrary,  al« 
most  every  topic  discassed  and  every  question  raised  by  the 
essayists  and  reviewers,  and  by  their  defenders  or  their  assail* 
ants.  Nothing  is  too  great  or  too  small  in  the  whole  literature 
of  the  current  controversy  for  Mr  Russell's  notice.  With  pencil 
in  hand,  he  seems  to  have  read  every  book,  article,  sermon,  or 
pamphlet  that  has  appeared  on  either  side,  and  to  have  marked, 
or  entered  into  a  common-place  book,  all  that  struck  him  as 
worthv  of  note  or  comment;  and  what  he  has  marked,  or 
copied,  he  appears  to  have  introduced  in  some  shape  or  other 
into  his  letter.  This  exhibition  of  multifiuious  reading,  and 
introduction  of  all  manner  of  topics,  renders  his  book  digressive 
and  discursive  almost  beyond  description.  But  making  allow- 
ance for  this  extraordinary  exuberance  of  matter,  and  defiance 
of  regular  order  in  the  march  of  his  amiment,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  his  onslaught  on  Uie  essayists  and  re« 
viewers,  with  their  sympathisers  and  defenders,  is  an  eminently 
readable  production,  full  of  real  learning;  at  once  lively  and 
instructive ;  pervaded  by  honest  indignation ;  and,  above  all, 
breathing  a  manly  zeal  for  the  integrity  and  purity  of  those 
great  Christian  doctrines  which  the  Anglican  Church  has 
hitherto  preserved  and  defended  as  her  noblest  heritaga 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give,  in  the  space  at  our  command, 
anything  like  an  analysis  of  this  performance,  or  to  describe  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  chain  of  argument  In  twenty*- 
one  sections  Mr  Russell  discusses  all  the  subjects  connected 
with  the  controversy,  in  his  own  discursive  yet  pleasant  fashion, 
and  comes  down  upon  the  leaders  of  the  rationalistic  movement 
with  a  vigour  and  heartiness  that  are  quite  refreshing.  While 
he  exposes,  with  telling  effect,  the  heresies  and  infidel  spirit  of 
Wilson  and  Jowett,  of  Rowland  WUliams  and  Baden  FoweU, 
he  warmly,  and  we  think  justly,  defends  the  inculpated  ortho* 
doxy  of  the  late  Dr  Arnold,  whom  our  modem  Im^lish  ratio- 
nalists claim  as  actually  one  of  themselves.  With  afl  his  fiiults 
aad  enron^  we  are  persuaded  that  the  noble  Arnold  lived  and 
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died  in  the  finn  belief  of  the  great  articles  of  the  Christian 
fiiith.  Mr  Bnasell  also  does  full  justice  to  the  talents  and  ser- 
vices of  Professor  Mansel,  Bishop  Thirlwall,  and  other  accom- 
plished defenders  of  true  religion  and  philosophy.  His  praise 
is  as  hearty  as  his  censure  is  decided ;  and  he  never  fails  to 
discriminate  between  the  solid  arguments  of  truth  and  the 
specious  sophistries  of  error. 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  Mr  Bussell's  style  and  spirit,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  recommend  him  to  the  favourable  re- 
gard of  our  readers.  The  following  is  one  of  many  paragraphs 
that  may  be  selected  as  a  key-note  of  his  composition : — 

"  Certainly,  if  there  be  anything  lovely  or  of  good  report  in 
common  honesty,  I  am  too  blind  to  perceive  it  in  clergymen  who, 
with  Professors  Jowett  and  Stanley,  are  banded  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement,  and  who  disingenuously  profess  to  retain 
terms  in  utterly  different  senses  from  those  which  they  are  univer- 
sally understood  to  bear.  I  cannot  perceive  aught  but  the  most 
awful  guilt  in  those  who,  with  Mr  Maurice,  maintain,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  beloved  evangelist,  that  our  Lord  was  not  a  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins ;  nay,  that  God  could  not  demand  a  propitiation 
without  violating  his  moral  attributes  and  the  moral  sense  of  his 
creatures.  I  live  in  sorrow,  as  I  see  such  blasphemies  tolerated 
month  after  month,  shall  I  say  year  after  year,  in  our  own  venerated 
communion.  I  have  taken  opportunities  upon  opportunities  of 
giving  vent  to  my  grief  and  indignation.  I  owe  it  to  my  gracious 
God  and  Saviour ;  I  owe  it  to  his  church ;  I  owe  it  to  this  genera- 
tion ;  I  owe  it  to  my  dear  native  land." 

In  page  69,  where  he  adverts  to  the  rejection  by  Dr  R 
Williams,  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  Mr  Russell,  like  a  man 
who  is  a  master  of  such  subjects,  thus  rapidly  summarizes  the 
leading  proofs  of  its  authenticity : — 

^  In  the  epistle  of  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Cidsarea  in  Cappadocia^ 
to  Cyprian,  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  commencement  of  the  second 
chapter ;  for  to  that,  rather  than  to  chap.  iii.  17,  his  words  respect- 
ing the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  qui  in  epiatolis  bum  Juereticot  eacecratt 
maiif  eivteoB  evitemut  mcnuerunt,  seem  to  refer.  Leonard  Twells 
also  adds  Novatian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But 
in  the  fourth  it  was  received  in  Palestine  by  the  elder  Cyril ;  in 
Cyprus  by  Epiphanius ;  in  Syria  by  Ephr»m ;  in  Alexandria  by 
Athanasius  and  Macarius;  in  Africa  by  Augustine;  in  Gaul  by 
Hilary ;  in  Italy  by  Ambrose,  Philastrius  of  Brescia,  and  Bufinus ; 
at  Borne  by  Hilary ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  judg* 
ment  of  SI  Jerome,  who  justly  set  aside  the  doubts  that  had  been 
raised  against  this  epistle  on  the  alleged  difference  between  this 
and  the  first  epistle.  Besides  Lardnerj  the  student  who  is  desirous 
of  satisfying  himself  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle, 
will  find  ample  evidence  in  its  favour  in  the  Iniroduetions  of 
Qniner  and  Chtericke  to  the  New  Testament.    It  was  clearly  in  the 
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hvtkdA  of  GleHieiia  Bomanns,  who  made  use  of  it  as  the  prodtietKHi 
of  the  apoatle,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  CoriDthiana. 
It  was  alao  quoted  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  in  Justin  Maityz^a 
Dialogue,  Irenens,  and  Theophilus.  Credner  remarks  that  bj  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  received  by  the  whole  chuxohL" 

Here  is  one  of  many  similar  passages  directed  against  the 
scarcely  disguised  Socinianism  of  Professor  Jowett :— ^ 

"  What  is  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  respecting  the 
nature  of  one  whose  name  was  not  only  the  Son  of  Man  but  the 
Bon  of  Ood  t  What  must  we  needs  think  of  one  who  declared  that 
he  was  the  only  Saviour  and  the  future  Judge  of  all  men  ?  who 
said  to  his  disciples  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ;  that  where- 
soever two  or  three  were  met  together  in  his  namoi  there  was  he 
in  the  midst  of  them ;  that  he  was  their  lord,  and  they  and  all 
men  his  servants ;  that  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  that  whosoever  loved  him,  he  would  with  his  Father  oome 
and  make  his  abode  with  him ;  who  declared  before  his  enemies  that 
his  life  was  in  his  own  power,  and  that  hereafter  they  should  see 
him  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  who  on  the  croes  promised 
the  penitent  thief  that  he  should  be  with  him  that  day  in  Paradise ; 
who  bade  all  that  would  have  eternal  life,  fix  their  faith  on  him 
crucified  ;  and  who  made  the  enjoyment  of  our  immortality  to  depend 
on  his  own. — Because  I  live^  ye  shall  live  dUo,  Such  is  the  Christ 
of  all  the  Gospels.  Let  Professor  Jowett  answer  honestly,  Is  all 
this  the  history  of  a  mere  man,  however  exalted  ?  Are  all  these 
the  properties  of  any  nature  but  the  divine  ?  Could  such  words 
as  those  of  the  Redeemer,  as  they  are  recorded  in  all  the  gospels, 
have  been  uttered  truthfully  but  by  one  who  was  not  only  man  but 
Qod  ?  The  half-representations,  therefore,  of  Professor  Jowett  are 
misrepresentations  of  the  gospels.  The  only  natural  inference  of  a 
oandid  reader  is,  that  the  Messiah  whom  they  set  forth  wis  no  other 
than  Immanuely  Ood  with  us." 

Mr  Qoldwin  Smith,  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford, 
has  signalised  himself,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  Rationalist  side, 
and  has  measured  swords  unequally  with  Professor  Mansel. 
The  paradoxes  of  Mr  Smith,  both  in  politics  and  in  theology, 
expressed  in  a  clever  though  flippant  style,  have  given  him  a 
notoriety  which  his  followers  probably  mistake  for  fame  Mr 
Russell  has  no  mercy  on  this  Professor  and  his  flimsy  specula- 
tions. In  reply  to  Mr  Smith's  dictum,  that  human  testimony, 
on  which  the  historical  evidence  of  revealed  religion  rests,  is 
alvxiya  faUVblt^  he  thus  writes,  like  a  true  disciple  of 
Chalmers : — 

<'  That  the  Son  of  God  onoe  lived  and  died  upon  the  earth, 
and  rose  again,  all  this  comes  to  us  on  human  testimony.  But, 
replies  Mr  Gk)ldwin  Smith,  such  testimony  is  always  fallible.  Is 
there,  then,  no  certainty  in  human  evidence?  Are  there  no 
criteria  by  which  to  test  the  credibility  of  human  testimony  ?    Mr 
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Smith  cannot  bnt  be  awaie  that  to  deny  the  existence  of  such 
criteria  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  world  and  to  common 
tense.  He  indeed  admits  that  to  act  upon  the  fallibility  of  all 
human  testimony  would  be  impracticable  in  the  affairs  of  life,  in 
his  Own  daily  coDverse  with  the  world.  He  admits  that  in  ordinary 
cases  we  practically  need  no  higher  than  probable  evidence.  Now, 
to  a  reasonable  man,  the  eridence  upon  which  the  gospel  history 
rests,  comes  with  all  the  force  of  demonstration.  By  the  laws  of 
the  hnman  mind,  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  experience  of  human 
fiatiire,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  witnesses  of  our  Lord*s  resurrection 
could  not  have  been  deceiven.  He  is  in  like  manner  satisfied  of 
the  tmth  of  the  whole  gospel  history.  His  faith  is  therefore  as 
certain  ae  was  that  of  the  apostles  themselves.  It  is  simply  untrue 
that  "  the  historical  evidences  of  religion  are  necessarily  and  in^ 
herently  of  less  than  adamantine  strength.''  The  fulfilment  of  not 
a  few  of  the  prophecies  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  so 
palpable  as  to  unveil  to  us  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Yet  is  this 
an  historical  evidence  as  distinguished  from  moraJ." 

Our  author  thus  expresses  himself  in  reference  to  the  giBat 
doctrine  of  predestination,  which  he  honestly  and  intelligentlv 
holds  as  laid  down  in  the  notable  17th  article  of  the  I^glisn 
Chuicb:-^ 

'*  It  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  pre- 
destiuation,  that  Ood  not  only  foresaw  all  things  that  should  come 
to  pass,  bnt  that  all  things  will  in  the  end  work  out  one  glorious 

{Ian  of  infinite  wisdom.  And  now,  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
B  it  to  be  the  result  of  myriads  of  contingencies,  of  chance  and 
ioeident  ?  If,  indeed,  there  be  in  the  minds  of  all  cieatures  the 
kind  of  freedom  that  is  demanded  by  those  who  deny  the  truth 
«f  predestination,  then  will  a  magnificent  and  consistent  result,  then 
win  the  ends  of  the  Almighty  in  the  permission  of  so  much  that 
BOW  appeiurs  contrary  to  our  anticipations  of  a  scheme  of  divine 
government,  be  eventually  produced  out  of  a  numberless  series  of 
independent  and  uncontrollable  agencies.  In  other  words,  we  must 
believe  that  whilst  the  material  universe  oould  not  have  arisen 
out  of  chance,  it  was  not  so  with  the  far  nobler  kingdom  of  the 
mind.  That  without  any  law,  and  without  any  guiding  hand,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  the  power  of  fulfilling  a  series  of  prophecies 
describing  the  results  of  the  actions  of  successive  generations, 
those  actions  arising  from  no  fixed  principles,  nothing  in  its  own 
ttature  certain.  This  principle,  which  takes  all  evente  out  of  the 
hand  of  Grod  and  assigns  the  disposal  of  them  all  to  chance,  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  sacrificing  the  truth  of  predestiuation  in 
order  to  dear  up  difficulties  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  warn 
«s  to  leave  to  that  day  when  we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are 
known." 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  a  curious  passage  on  Baptism 
(PP-  177»  8),  but  we  have  not  spaoe  for  its  insertion.     Mr 
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Russell  expressly  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Be* 
generation  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  and  as  it  is  held  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  English  clergy.  But  it  is  clear  that 
he  holds  that  when  parents  and  sponsors  have  true  faith,  the 
children  baptized  are,  in  a  true  and  important  sense,  r^ene- 
rated.  We  do  not  follow  him  in  his  remarks  on  this  point, 
but  shall  only  say  that  we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  views.  The 
question  of  baptism  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties.  In  the  hands  of  English  Churchmen 
it  invariably  assumes  a  somewhat  enigmatic  or  mysterious 
shapa  Even  the  attempts  of  excellent  evangelical  clergymen 
of  the  Anglican  communion  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  their 
Church  in  regard  to  baptism  are  almost  always  unsatisfac- 
tory, unintelligible,  or  self-contradictory.  The  simple  truth 
appears  to  us  to  be,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism  and 
tne  Prayer-book  cannot  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  harmonized 
with  Scripture. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr  Russell,  we  renew  our  expressions  of 
respect  for  him  as  an  author,  and  an  earnest  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  K  men  of  his  stamp  abounded  in  every 
English  diocese,  we  should  expect  better  things  and  brighter 
days  for  the  Church  of  England.  But  we  trust  that  the  truth 
which  still  pervades  that  gigantic  establishment  will  resist  and 
counteract  the  virulent  poison  with  which  it  has  been  infected. 
If  the  friends  of  truth  be  united  and  active,  standing  by  the 
pure  word  of  Gk)d,  and  making  to  it  their  first  and  last  appeal, 
this  flood  of  infidelity  will  yet  be  stayed,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
&ith  once  more  be  saved. 

Mr  Russell,  scrupulously  accurate  as  he  generally  is,  has 
fallen  into  a  number  of  mistakes,  some  of  which  we  wonder 
at.  At  least  there  are  inaccuracies,  or  errors  of  the  press,  in 
his  book,  which  ought  not  to  exist  For  example,  in  page  10, 
and  elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel  instead  of 
Sir  John, — a  strange  mistake  for  a  Cambridge  man  to  fall  into. 
In  page  80,  line  7,  we  have  St  Luke,  for  St  Mark,  and  in  vari- 
ous foot-notes  we  have  fallen  in  with  falae  references.  But 
what  we  most  quarrel  with  is  the  quiet  substitution  [p.  84]  of 
St  Bartholomew  for  Nathanael.  Mr  Russell  may  be  perfectly, 
satisfied  that  the  Nathanael  of  the  Ist  chapter  of  John  a  ^ 
Gospel  is  none  other  than  Bartholomew;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  settle  a  nice  question  in  this  off-hand  manner.  These,  how- 
ever, are  small  matters,  and  hardly  worth  any  notice.  We 
should  not  have  noticed  them  at  all,  did  we  not  like  to'  point 
out  the  inaccuracies  of  an  accurate  man. 
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Abt.  X. — Dr  Cunningham*8  Historical  Theology. 

HiMcrieal  Thedo^  :  A  Revuw  of  the  Principai  Boetrindl  Di^uanpm  in 
the  Christian  Church  »nee  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  the  late  William  Cuh- 
KivoHAM,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  ol  Chorch  Historj,  Kew  CoUm^ 
Edinburgh.  Edited  by  his  Literary  Executors.  Two  vols.  Edinburgh  : 
T.&  T.Clark.    1863. 

In  veiT  hastily  preparing  an  early  notice  of  this  weak,  we  are 
painfully  conscious  of  deficiency  in  every  qualification  but  one. 
I>r  Cunningham  has  said  that  for  duly  estimating  the  character 
and  work  of  any  man,  one  leading  qualification  is  love ;  and  it 
would  be  a  confession  of  inhumanity  and  ungodliness  to  say 
that  we  are  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  ''legitimate  prejudice" 
of  reverential  love  to  the  person  (now,  alas  !  the  memory)  of 
the  great  man,  theologian,  Christian^  whom  God  has  recently 
removed  from  among  us. 

The  foremost  impression  produced  by  this  work  is  that  of 
pre-eminent  greatness  or  power,  greatness  of  learning  all  but 
unexampled,  prodigious  power  of  intellect,  and  noble,  world- 
embracing  catholicity  of  thought  and  heart,  all  concentrated 
upon  the  study,  exposition,  and  defence  of  evangelical  theology 
as  a  science.  On  this  account  alone,  these  volumes  are  a  pre- 
cious boon  to  the  church.  It  has  become  the  fashion  among  a 
certain  class  of  would-be  liberals  in  the  church  to  think  meanly 
of  theology  as  a  science,  to  declaim  against  positive  doctrines, 
to  proclaim  that  Christianity  is  a  life,  arid  therefore  not  a  doc- 
trina  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  because  our  religion  is  a  Vfe, 
therefore  it  must  be  a  doctrine.  Christian  life  is  originated 
and  sustained  by  Christian  doctrine  believed,  by  the  gospel 
truth  received  in  faith  and  love  as  the  food  of  the  souL  AH 
rational  life  emanates  from  some  doctrine  believed ;  the  life 
which  does  not  emanate  from  the  belief  of  some  doctrine  is  not 
Christian,  is  not  even  rational,  is  merely  mechanical  or  brutal. 
So  in  church  history,  as  exhibited  by  Dr  Cunningham,  we  find 
that  the  prevalent  practice  of  an  age,  its  worship,  discipline,  and 
other  outgoings  of  life,  has  always  sprung  from  its  prevalent 
doctrine,  operative  in  practice,  how  obscurely  soever  appre- 
bended  in  thought.  And  in  his  delineation  of  spiritual  death 
as  it  exists  in  the  members  of  evangelical  churches  in  our  day, 
he  has  most  impressively  shewn  that,  now  that  the  old  dog- 
matic Socinianism  is  out  of  fashion,  one  aspect  of  the  absence 
of  life  is  a  sentimental  vagueness  of  conception,  a  disposition 
to  dream  instead  of  believing,  an  aversion  to  positive  truth, 
finding  utterance  in  the  unbelieving  cant  against  doctrine  and 
doctrinal  system.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  in  earnest  is  earnest 
for  some  doctrine.    Even  the  declaimers  against  doctrinCi  if 
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they  be  in  earnest,  are  earnest  for  one  doctrine — ^the  doctrine 
that  there  is,  or  should  be  no  doctrine.  But,  to  a  large  extent, 
our  generation,  with  its  cry  about  "  earnestness,"  is  really  not 
in  earnest  about  spiritual  things,  but  sunk  in  effeminate  sloth, 
in  intellectual  sybaritism,  unaccustomed  to  deep  and  earnest 
thought,  intolerant  of  deep  and  earnest  thinking.  And  we 
trust  that  something  will  be  done  towards  restoring  the  tone  of 
its  intellectual  system  by  this  work  of  Dr  Cunningham.  He 
tells  us  that  the  most  speedy  and  effective  method  of  shewing 
that  a  form  of  church  government  is  prescribed  in  Scripture  is 
to  produce  one  form  that  actually  is  pi*escribed  ;  and  similarly, 
in  answer  to  them  who  imagine  that  there  is,  or  should  be,  no 
positive  theology,  no  connected  system  of  doctrines  regarding 
God,  we  are  disposed  to  refer  them  to  this  theological  system, 
this  real  and  great  theologian.  He  is,  indeed,  a  theologian  of 
the  grand  old  school,  as  devotedly  attached  to  his  science  as 
any  medisaval  scholastic,  or  any  of  them  whom  he  loves  to 
describe  as  "the  great  divines  of  the  17th  century."  Even  the 
worn-out  intellectual  debauchee,  who  longs  for  nothing  but  a 
new  "  sensation,"  will  And  a  sensation  decidedly  new,  something 
quite  fresh  and  original,  in  the  thorough  sincerity,  and  life,  and 
power,  of  Dr  Cunningham's  discussion  of  "  the  great  things- 
of  God."  They  who  pretend  to  superior  enlightenment,  Oe- 
cause  they  will  have  no  system  of  doctrinal  belief,  will  surely 
be  rebuked  by  the  earnest  belief  in  a  system  exhibited  by 
this  powerful  and  accomplished  thinker.  But,  above  all, 
modest  inquirers,  who  seek  not  themselves,  but  the  truth, 
especially  the  younger  men  and  ministers  who  have,  so  to 
speak,  exhausted  their  first  impressions,  and  desire  something 
deeper  and  broader  than  the  superficial  notions  formed  in  early 
life,  will  cry  "  Eureka"  so  soon  as  they  have  begun  to  read 
this  master-work  of  a  great  master  in  sacred  thought.  And 
many  will  be  led  to  the  study  of  theology  by  this  noble  sample 
of  what  has  to  so  large  an  extent  disappeared  from  our  boastful, 
but  really  shallow  and  superficial  age, — earnest,  masculine,  deep, 
and  broad,  and  strong  theological  thought  and  belief.  In  this 
way,  we  trust,  the  author,  though  dead,  will  continue  to  speak, 
and  mould  the  generation  by  the  work  which  is  his  finished 
master-piece  ;  will  exercise,  indeed,  an  influence  far  more  deep 
and  wide  than,  though  Qod  had  left  him  among  us,  he  could 
have  exercised  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  college  class-room. 

The  power  of  the  man  and  his  thought  leads  to  a  correspond* 
ing  power  of  utterance.  His  work  is  the  work,  not  of  a  mere 
bookworm  or  recluse  solitary  thinker,  but  of  a  great  orator. 
Of  this  we  are  reminded  by  evei^  page  of  the  book  now  in 
our  hands.  To  elegance  of  style  it  makes  no  pretension ;  it 
frequently  exhibits  a  lumbering  carelessness  of  mere  form  that 
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is  really  affecting;  as  an  indicatioo  of  his  utter  obliviousness 
of  eveiythiiig  but  the  matter  in  discussion  \  it  has  no  beauty 
but  what  isncessarily  implied  in  compact  symmetrical  strength. 
But  in  the  fundamental  qualities  of  deamess  and  strength  it 
is  a  vmtable  modd,  the  work  of  a  man  ^  whose  speeches  were 
battles,  whose  words  w^re  living  creatores.**  He  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  afi^ctation  of  no^velty^  ostentatiously  oent  on 
telling  us  nothing  that  has  not  been  said  for  substance  "  a 
thousand  times  before.*^  But  we  know  not  any  ether  writer 
who  leaves  upon  the  mind  more  of  the  feeling  of  freshness  by 
investing  the  ''old  &miliar'*  truth  with  the  charm  of  novelty* 
Indeed,  in  the  onty  legitimate  sense»  he  is  avigvifMl  in  a  high 
d^pree ;  he  looks  at  everything  until  he  sees  it  with  his  own 
eyes;  and  tells  us>  in  his  own  words^  precisely  what  he  sees  and 
thinks  and  feela  After  being  sickened  with  the  slang  of  new 
and  strange  words,  under  whidi  minnikins  disguise  the  stale* 
ness  and  poverty  of  their  thoughts^  it  is  really  most  refreshings 
a  literary  treat,  to  listen  to  the  simple,  nervous,  masculine  dis^. 
course,  ^  the  round  unvarnished  tale"  of  this  true  and  power* 
fill  mauL 

Dr  Canningham's  theology  is  purely  positive  By  example 
and  precept  he  discountenances  the  method  of  reposing  our 
faith  upon  the  "doubtful  speculations'^  o{  metaphysics  and 
psychology.  No  doubt,  as  metaphysical  science  has  refer- 
ence to  the  unchangeable  nature  of  Qod  and  man,  of  things  as 
they  viuat  be  in  aU  drcumstances,  every  really  metaphysical 
truth  must  ajq>6ar  in  the  Christian  revelation  of  Gk>d  and  man,. 
of  the  moral  universe  as  it  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be ;  and  there- 
fore the  Christian  theologian,  as  such,  is  necessarily  brougbt 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  profoundest  problems  of  meta- 
physicft  and  theology.  When  Ihr  Cunningham  was  thus  called 
to  deal  with  such  questions,  he  displayed  abundant  natural 
capacity  for  the  office.  For  example,  with  reference  to  human 
freedom  and  responsibility,  in  connection  with  the  Calvinisti(^ 
$ervu7n  ivrbitrium  and  absolute  predestination^  he  shewed 
himself  much  better  informed,  and  much  more  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subgect,  tmder  all  its  aspects,  than  even  the  oary^ 
phasua  of  mental  philosophers,  the  great  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton.*   But  that  revelation  of  a  possibly  great  master  in  specu- 

*  Aft  Bgamat  HamKtoB  his  receess  is  complete.  HamUton,  indeed,  so  far  as 
■acb  m  man  cotUd  be  ignorant  of  such  a  subject,  was  f>erf§eth  ignoraat  of  the 
aciaal  historical  relattoa  of  Calvinism  to  the  philosophical  libeitananism  and 
neoessitariaBism ;  and  Dr  Canningham,  who  was  sapremeW  honest,  and  wonld 
acTer  speah  on  any  subject  unless  he  thoroogbW  knew  it,  had  no  difficulty  on 
this  aad  similar  occasions  in  exposing  the  *^  r^fess  blundering"*  of  Sir  Wilhsra  . 
But  ia  his  own  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  merit84What  is  the  proper  bada 
or  ooaditioo  of  human  responsibUity  t  we  are  no4  sure  that  he  has  not  for  onca 
made  a  slip.    He  does  not  rest  ia  the  fiftct  that^  though  spiritual]^  enslaved^ 
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lative  philosophy  took  the  church  by  surprise.  It  was  out  of 
keeping  with  the  ordinary  course  of  Dr  Cunningham's  teach- 
ing. In  early  life  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  same 
breadth  of  philosophical  culture  which  the  younger  generation 
have  enjoyed  since  the  revival  of  philosophical  enthusiasm  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  want» 
in  these  volumes,  of  what  is  much  to  be  desired,  a  comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  exhibition  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophies,  and  of  their  influence  in  moulding  the  theology, 
respectively,  of  the  primitive  church  fathers,  and  of  the  mediaeval 
scholastics.  But  there  is  a  more  honourable  reason  to  account 
for  his  indisposition  to  speculate,  his  cautious  avoidance  of 
every  appearance  of  unwarranted  speculation.  On  every  page 
of  his  work  we  see  that  he  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
word  of  Qod,  was  persuaded  that  the  theologian  has  no  call 
and  no  right  to  "  travel  beyond  the  record**  of  the  inspired 
Scripture,  that  in  the  province  of  theology  proper  our  reason 
has  no  place  nor  office,  except  to  sit  as  a  learner  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  to  become  as  a  little  child  in  order  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  church  teachers 
to  intrude  their  own  speculations  into  this  domain  of  Christ 
the  prophet  he  regarded  as  a  sinful  lust,  and  one  main  source 
of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  corruptions  of  the  church  in  all 
ages  of  her  history.  He  was  far  from  saying  or  thinking  that 
it  is  our  duty,  or  that  we  have  a  right  to  accept  with  implicit 
faith,  with  indolent  acquiescence,  whatever  may  appear  to  be 
invested  with  scriptural  authority.  He  was  most  careful  and 
conscientious  in  the  due  use  of  cultivated  reason,  to  discover 
what  the  heavenly  teacher  has  said  in  his  word  But  once  he 
had  made  the  discovery,  he  was  never  moved  nor  shaken  bv 
any  consideration  merely  speculative.  He  unweariedly  incul- 
cated the  lesson,  that  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege,  with  humble 
thankfulness,  to  accept  "  the  things  which  are  revealed,"  and 
to  leave  "the  secret  things"  to  "the  Lord  our  God."  Hence 
his  teachings,  which  are  luminously  clear,  are  thoroughly  dog- 
matic. He  professes  to  deduce  nothing  from  naturai  reason^ 
to  derive  everything  from  the  positive  revelation  of  God  in  his 

men  are  naturaUy  free  or  rational,  but  bringii  in  the  fact  of  oar  fall  in  Adam, 
our  federal  head.  Now,  we  are  well  aware  that  this  latter  fact  has  a  most  im- 
portant ftinction  in  the  rindication  of  God's  ways  to  man.  Bat  we  are  not  eer- 
tain  that  it  oaght  to  be  represented  as  necessary  to  the  demonstration,  or  lying 
at  the  foandation,  as  a  conditio  sine  qud  non,  of  onr  responsibility.  We  are  dis- 
posed rather  to  believe  that  the  proper  and  only  gronnd  of  responsibility  in  the 
creature  is  rationality,  or  what  theologians  call  natural  freedom  or  abilitj. 
This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  qaeition  between  Conningham  and 
Hamilton,  the  qnestion,  vis.,  Whether,  in  point  of  logic  or  of  history,  the  Cal- 
vin istic  doctrine  is  necemarily  assoiiated  with  any  metaphysical  theory  of 
homan  will  and  action,  liberUrian  or  necessitarian. 
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word.  Tliis  we  regard  as  a  feature  of  very  great  value  in  his 
work,  by  which  it  is  most  favourably  distinguished,  e.g.,  from 
the  great  work  of  Stapfer,  who  carries  to  a  pernicious  excess 
the  Woltian  method  of  deducing  everything  in  a  logical  chain 
from  a  few  abstract  principles.  By  insisting  upon  drawing 
e?ery  important  truth  direct  from  the  written  word,  Dr  Cun- 
ningham delivers  the  student  from  the  bondage  of  human  sys- 
temR,  trains  him  to  the  really  scriptural  method  of  study,  and 
leails  him  to  hold  in  habitual  reverence  the  Scripture  itself, 
and  make  his  theological  study  a  continuous  personal  commu- 
nion with  that  divine  Master  whom  the  Scriptures  reveal. 

As  the  result  of  his  studies,  we  have  said,  Dr  Cunningham 
makes  no  pretension  to  novelty  in  doctrine.  He  maintains 
tliat,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  revealed  truth,  nothing 
really  new  remains  to  be  discovered ;  that  on  any  vital  point  of 
F'Tvealed  theology,  nothing  can  now  be  said  that  has  not  been 
often  85ud  before ;  that  the  whole  subject  of  positive  Christian 
doctrine  has  been  exhausted  by  "  the  great  divines  of  the  17th 
century.'*  This  statement  may  be  read  by  some  of  our  readers 
with  a  sneer.  But  it  is  easier  to  sneer  than  to  answer  the 
statement,  by  telling  what  remains  to  be  discovered,  by  point- 
ing oat  what  new  thing  has  actually  been  discovered  in  theo- 
If-gy  since  the  17th  century.  The  last  century,  with  its  reim 
of  rationalistic  moderatism,  witnessed  the  abandonment  of  the 
{system  of  **  the  great  divines."  The  present  century  has  wit- 
ness its  partial  restoration,  coincident  with  the  restoration  of 
Christian  life  in  the  church,  a  revival  of  religion  necessarily 
leadbg  to  a  revived  apprehension  of  positive  Christian  doctrine. 
But,  though  there  have  been  many  abortions,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  real  success,  in  the  attempt  to  add  anything  to 
the  substance  or  form  of  what  has  been  "commonly  believed" 
and  professed  by  evangelical  Christians  since  the  Reformation 
and  immediately  po8t-B.eformation  period.  We  believe  with 
Dr  Cunningham,  that  the  only  thing  apparently  new  which  has 
Wn  witnessed  since  that  period  is  the  rise  of  an  Arminian 
church  imder  Wesley  and  his  followers,  and  of  a  rationalistic, 
pantheistic  philosophy  under  the  name  of  a  Christian  theology. 
The  Arminianism  of  Wesley,  of  course,  is  not  new.  The  infi- 
d<^lity  of  the  rationalists  is  not  really  new.  Its  positive 
doctrine  is  either  the  old  Socinianism,  or  the  old  pagan  philo- 
sophy which  was  victoriously  contended  against  by  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  church.  Its  negative,  its  assaults  upon  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  system,  are  in  substance  the  same  as  were 
met  and  repelled  by  the  primitive  apologists,  and  by  more 
recent  Christian  writers  against  the  rationalising  philosophy 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  against  the  Platonizers,  Socinians,  and 
debts  of  the  Information  and  immediately  post-Reformaticn 
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time.    The  Romanising  tendency  of  our  English  Puseyitea  has 

{> resented  nothing  with  which  the  old  divines  were  not  per- 
ectly  familiar.  And  the  infidelity  in  gown  and  bands  which 
has  rec^tly  begun  to  appear  in  the  English  Church,  is  notori- 
ously stolen  from  the  German  infidels  in  gown  and  bands,  who 
had  stolen  it  from  the  English  infidels,  not  in  gown  and  bands, 
of  an  earlier  and  more  honest  generation.  No  doubt  every 
new  discussion  has  led  to  a  more  careful  study  of,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But 
as  to  the  substance,  of  evidences  and  doctrines  alike,  if  any- 
thing have  been  done  within  the  last  century  and  a  half  to  add 
thereto,  to  widen  our  horizon,  to  bring  forward  really  new 
matter,  we  have  never  seen  it  nor  beard  of  it  In  saying  that 
nothing  has  been  done,  Dr  Cunningham  is  not  sporting  a 
theory,  but  stating  a  plain  fact,  which  nothing  but  mere  ignor- 
ance of  history  will  dispose  any  one  to  question.  In  saying  that 
nothing  can  be  done  that  has  not  been  done  already,  he  pro- 
nounces a  judgment  founded  on  his  conviction  of  what  the 
word  of  God  reveals,  as  compared  with  the  determination  of  the 
reformers  and  their  immediate  successors  ;  a  judgment  which 
none  can  have  a  better  right  than  he  to  pronounce,  because 
a  judgment  which  none  can  be  better  qualified,  by  fulness  of 
knowledge,  and  clearness  and  calmness  of  mind,  than  he  to  form. 
The  system  which,  in  Dr  Cunningham's  opinion,  has  been 
dsfinitively  ascertained  from  Scripture,  is  Calvinism  in  doctrine, 
and  Free  Presbyterianism  in  discipline.  He  is  a  decided  Free 
Churchman,  holding  by  the  people's  right  to  choose  their 
office-bearers,  and  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church, 
uider  the  mediatorial  Headship  of  Christ ;  while  holding  at 
the  same  time  that  Christ,  as  God,  is  head  of  the  nations,  that 
the  state  is  bound  to  be  ruled  in  all  things  by  his  revealed 
will,  and  to  do  all  that  it  competently  can  to  promote  his  cause 
and  kingdom  on  earth.  .He  is  a  decided  "  true-blue  '*  Presby- 
terian, believing  that  Christ  has  committed  the  government  of 
his  church,  not  to  congregations,  nor  to  prelatic  bishops,  but  to 

Sresbyters,  or  elders,  otherwise  called  bishops.  But  above  all, 
e  is  a  Calvinist,  maintaining  that  man  is  by  nature  helplessly 
lost,  and  is  and  can  be  saved  only  by  the  free  and  sovereign  love 
of  God,  ^ving  salvation  to  whom  he  will,  in  what  measure  he 
will,  because  he  wills  it.  He  will  be  recognised  in  history,  not 
merely  as  a  Free  Churchman,  nor  as  a  IVesbyterian,  but  as  a 
great  Calvinist,  occupying  a  place  in  his  generation  such  as 
Augustine,  and  Calvin,  and  Turretine  occupied  in  theirs.  The 
Calvinistic  system  Dr  Cunningham  holds,  not  provisioaally,  as 
a  half-way  house  to  some  more  comprehensive  system  inposse^ 
*'  looming  in  the  future;"  but  definitively,  as  what  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  system  revealed  in  God's  word,  the  only 
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possible  exhibition  of  all  the  Scripture  facts  regarding  Qod  and 
man,  the  only  scriptural  description  of  what  Qod  actually  is, 
and  has  done,  and  is  doing,  in  his  relation  to  rational  creatures, 
and  specially  in  order  to  man's  salvation.  He  therefore  im- 
moveably  rests  in  the  conviction,  that  no  new  discovery  can  be 
made  in  theology ;  that  any  pretended  novelty  is  either  Cal- 
vinism under  a  new  form,  or  some  of  the  old  errors  in  disguise 
which  have  been  advanced  against  Calvinism,  and  which,  as 
opposed  to  Calvinism,  are,  ipso  fcLctOt  shewn  to  involve  a  lie. 
The  singular  clearness  and  power  of  his  mind,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  his  admirably  digested  erudition,  will  make  his 
work  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  theology  as  a  science.  But  it  will  be 
specially  dear  to  thorough-going  Calvinists,  as  furnishing  a 
new  and  powerful  exhibition  and  vindication  of  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  he  is  one  of  those 
who  keep  continually  harping  upon  "  the  five  pointa"  These 
points  he  does  most  vigorously  defend  in  their  place.  But  he 
never  drags  them  out  of  their  due  placa  He  insists  upon  them 
only  as  being  the  legitimate  and  logically  inevitable  expression 
of  that  which  all  true  Christians,  who  live  by  the  word  of 
Qod,  believe  in  their  hearts.  He  earnestly  and  thankfully  re- 
cognises the  good  which  he  finds  in  men  and  systems  that,  in 
bis  estimation,  come  short  of  the  completed  system  of  Scripture 
truth.  And  in  dealing  with  other  questions,  he  is  as  clear  and  full 
as  though  the  Arminian-Calvinistic  points  had  never  been  heard 
of.  For  example,  he  is  nowhere  more  elaborate  and  thorougb 
than  in  discussing  the  articvlvs  stantis  avi  cadentis  ecelesuB^ 
the  great  protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  and  in 
exhibiting  and  exposing  the  whole  antichristian  system  of 
Romanism,  he  is  so  full,  even  to  exhaustiveness,  that  the 
reader  might  imagine  that  the  popish  controversy  had  been  the 
one  study  of  his  life.  Again,  m  his  exposition  and  refutation 
of  Socinianism,  perhaps  the  most  masterly  portion  of  his  work, 
he  appears,  not  as  a  mere  Calvinist,  nor  as  a  mere  protestant, 
but  as  a  catholic  theologian,  defending  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
church.  And  once  more,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work, 
we  find  an  account  of  the  controversies,  literature,  and  even 
biography  of  the  primitive  church,  so  full  and  clear  as  to  indi- 
cate a  thoroughness  of  patristic  study  rarely  equalled  by  the 
most  abject  slaves  of  *'  the  fathers."  Indeed,  on  reading  the 
work,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  its  author  was,  not 
merely  one  of  the  most  catholic  Free  Churchmen,  but  one  of 
the  most  catholic  Christian  divines  of  our  day. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  in  taking  our  stand  on  the  evan* 
gelieal  doctrines  regarding  the  application  of  redemption,  we 
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have  retrograded  from  the  primitive  position  in  relation  to  its 
source,  and  come  short  of  the  fulness  of  life  derivable  from  a 
believing  view  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  of  the  incarnation 
of  God's  word.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines  of  application  Tiecesaitate  a  full  and  distinct 
recognition  of  the  great  facts  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation 
in  their  relation  to  man's  redemption.  Our  doctrines  of  appli- 
cation send  us  back  to  the  feicts,  with  the  force  of  an  inward 
necessity,  originating  and  sustaining  the  feeling  of  a  need  of 
those  facts  as  the  rationale  and  life  of  the  doctrines  by  which 
we  live.  Of  the  primitive  Christiars,  whose  attention  was 
consciously  directed  mainly  to  the  facts  in  their  isolation, 
many  received  the  facts  of  a  Trinity  and  Incarnation  as  a 
cloudy  and  somewhat  irrelevant  speculation.  The  modem 
Christian  holds  them  with  a  practical  energy  of  thought  and 
feeling  proportioned  to  his  intelligent  recognition  of  their 
bearing  upon  his  daily  experience  of  sin,  and  want,  and  woa 
And  so  in  this  work  of  Dr  Cunningham,  which  is  simply  a 
luminous  theoretic  exhibition  of  what  is  living  and  moving  in 
the  hearts  of  evangelical  Christians  in  ganeiaL  His  modem 
view-point  does  not  in  the  least  disturb  or  dim  his  views  of  the 
Catholic  fundamentals,  in  their  fulness  of  impressive  grandeur; 
in  the  exposition  and  defence  of  them,  Athanasius  himself  is 
not  more  earnest  and  powerful  than  ba  In  truth,  the  modem 
view-point  is  the  Scripture  view-point.  The  Scripture  view- 
point is  not  the  incarnation,  but  the  cross.  And  no  one  can 
ever  see  the  Scripture  system,  nor  experience  its  full  benefit, 
as  Qod  has  revealed  it,  unless  he  take  his  stand  upon  Calvary, 
and  look  upon  tke  whole  revelation  of  Qod's  word  and  provi- 
dence in  the  light  of  his  Son's  atoning  sacrifice. 

From  this  central  point  of  view,  Dr  Cunningham  gives  all 
the  facts  of  revelation  in  their  due  place  and  proportions.  No 
one  of  them  does  he  propose  to  blink  or  evada  The  thorough 
and  intelligent  Calvinist  cannot  keep  harping  on  the  "five 

?oints;"  he  miiat  range  over  the  whole  expanse  of  revelation, 
'his  he  will  understand,  if  he  understand  his  own  system  ;  this 
he  will  find,  if  he  accompany  Dr  Cunningham.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Dr  Cunningham  ^ves  a  complete  symmetrical 
system  of  revealed  truth  as  a  whole  is  no  unimportant  evidence 
cf  the  trath  of  the  system  he  gives.  This  argument  he  has 
himself  illustrated  thus: — Arminianism  is  no  system  at  edl,  but 
a  chaos  of  mingled  affirmations  of  admitted  Scripture  facts,  and 
attempts  to  explain  others  away.  Popery  exhibits  a  sort  of 
aystem,  which  contains  a  great  deal  mare  than  Scripture,  and 
therefore  a  great  deal  less  than  Scripture.  Apart  from  Cal- 
vinism, the  only  really  complete  coherent  system  professing  to 
be.  founded  on  Scripture,  is  Socinianism;   and  the  Sodnian 
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system,  when  analysed  in  detail,  is  found  to  be,  point  for  point, 
an  elaborate  evasion  of  the  Scripture  facts,  and  a  substitution 
of  unscriptural  falsehoods  in  their  place  Thus  Calvinism  alone 
has  internal  evidence  of  being  the  Scripture  system;  it,  and  it 
alone,  is  a  complete,  coherent  exhibition  of  all  the  Scripture  facts. 

Dr  Cunningham  throughout  this  work  ^makes  continuous 
reference  to  the  Westminster  Standards.*  The  pretentious 
igruyrcmius  is  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  against  creeds  and 
confessions  as  fatal  to  freedom  of  thought.  Dr  Cunningham 
maintains  that  the  only  legitimate  freedom  of  thought  is  free- 
dom to  seek  and  find  the  tnUh.  Suppoeing  that  any  truth  has 
been  definitively  ascertained  by  the  church,  then  no  objection 
can  be  made,  in  the  abstract,  to  her  confessing  it,  and  requiring 
her  ministers  to  teach  it,  which  will  not  apply  with  equ^ 
force  to  the  nation's  setting  a  professor  to  teach  Newton's  Prm- 
eipia,  or  Potter's  Mechanics,  or  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry. 
In  its  general  form,  the  objection  has  no  force  unless  it  mean 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  recognised  church-doctrine,  because 
there  is  and  can  be  no  ascertained  theological  trutL 

But  it  may  be  objected,  in  the  concrete,  that  the  existing 
creeds  and  confessions  stand  in  no  vital  relation  to  the  church 
of  the  present,  that  they  are  mere  relics  of  the  arbitrary  dis- 
position of  the  church  of  the  past,  imposing  on  men's  con- 
science things  not  necessary  to  be  believed,  following  a  bad 
habit  she  had  caught  from  the  papacy.  Now,  on  this  ques- 
tion he  who  will  seek  the  truth  will  find  in  Dr  Cunningham 
an  incomparable  "mide,  philosopher,  and  friend."  His  whole 
work,  from  this  pomt  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  a  logical 
and  historical  commentary  on  the  Westminster  standards; 
and,  indeed,  on  the  symbolical  books  of  all  protestant  evan- 
gelical churches,  especially  the  "Reformed"  or  Calvinistia 
Our  inquirer  will  learn,  as  he  reads,  that  in  framing  her  creeds 
and  confessions  the  church  has  by  no  means  played  the  tyrant. 
Some  will  insist  upon  being  bound  by  nothing  but  the  very 
words  of  Scriptura  Dr  Cunningham  shews  that  this  has  been 
the  invariable  cry  of  heretics  in  every  age ;  that  the  cry  is  in 
itself  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  unless  the  mere  word  ''gravitation" 
be  written  on  every  apple  that  falls  to  the  ground ;  that  what 
we  have  a  right  to  insist  on  ia  the  truth  contained  in  the 
Bible,  seeing  that  "  the  meamng  of  the  Bible,"  and  not  the 
mere  words  of  it,  "  ia  the  Bible.'  He  has  shewn  that  in  in- 
sisting upon  a  "  form  of  sound  words'*  not  contained  in  the 
Bible,  the  church  has  employed  the  best  means  in  her  power 
for  guMxling  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible,  assailed  by  here- 
tics, who  would  corrupt  her  purity  of  doctrine,  and  thereby 
poison  the  fountain  of  her  lifa    For  example,  the  creed  of  the 
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churches  r^arding  the  person  of  Christ  is  summed  up  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  in  the  words — Christ  as  our  Redeemer, 
"  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man,  and  so  was,  and 
oontinueth  to  be,  God  and  man,  in  two  distinct  natures,  and 
one  person  for  ever."  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr  Cunning- 
ham, we  leam  that  these  few  words  embody  the  ripe  results  of 
whole  ages  of  earnest  thought,  the  decisions  of  the  four  great 
OBCumenical  councils  of  antiquity,  which  pronounced  the  ascer- 
tained Scripture  truth  regarding  the  person  of  our  Lord,  and 
thereby  guarded  the  church  against  the  following  heresies — 
that  he  is  not  true  God,  or  that  he  is  not  true  man,  or  that  in 
him  the  divine  and  human  natures  are  confounded,  or  that 
they  are  not  combined  in  a  unity  of  person — every  one  of 
which  undermines  the  foimdation  of  that  feith  by  which  we  live. 
The  value  of  such  definite  dogmatic  statements  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  since  that  time  the  primitive  church  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ  has  been  accepted  by  the  mass  of  Christians 
in  every  age  and  laud ;  and  now,  throughout  Christendom,  is, 
so  to  speak,  drunk  in  by  every  babe  with  its  mothet^s  milk. 

So,  too,  of  the  creed  of  the  churches  regarding  the  saving 
work  of  Christ.  Not  only  was  it  framed  to  guard  against 
opposing  error — ^Pelagian  Sadduceeism  and  Popish  Pharisaism 
— it  expressed  the  living  experience  of  God's  saints,  who  had 
been  driven  to  his  word  that  they  might  find  a  balm  to  their 
bleeding  hearts,  a  relief  to  their  burdened  conscience ;  and 
found  them  in  the  doctrines  we  now  believe  and  profess. 
Augustine  was  prepared  for  defending  against  Pelagius  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovemgnty  and  sole  efficacy  of  grace,  by  a 
wondrously  profound  experience  of  our  i/aypotefniyy  by  nature, 
and  consequent  need  of  a  saving  grace  which  is  omnipotent 
and  free.  Luther  was  trained  for  his  work  of  restoring  the 
church  to  liberty  and  life  by  the  resurrection  of  the  truth  of 
justification  by  faith  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  an  ex- 
perience, no  less  profound,  of  our  gvAU  by  nature,  and  conse- 
quent need  of  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  Christ's 
atoning  blood  to  cleanse  the  guilt  away.  These  two  &ct8,  of 
our  impotency  and  guilt,  with  the  correlative  facts  of  the 
sovereignty  and  onmipotency  of  God's  grace,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  righteousness  in  Christ,  constitute  the  sum  of  that 
truth  regarding  God's  work  in  Christ  for  our  salvation  by 
which  God's  people  have  ever  lived  They  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  evangelical  creeds  and  confessions.  Calvin, 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Dr  Cunningham  shews,  did  merely  un- 
fold, into  a  harmonious  and  symmetrical  system,  what  these 
two  facts  necessarily  involve.  And  with  reference  to  them, 
too,  the  value  of  church  symbols  is  illustrated  by  hisioiy. 
The  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  his  immediate  sacoessoTS,  wai. 
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the  instinment  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  their  own  time,  and 
of  sustaining  the  life  of  the  ''  hidden  ones "  who  had  their 
faith  and  hope  in  Qod  through  the  long  night  of  the  middle 
ages,  until,  at  the  dawn  of  the  fieformation,  it  reappeared 
like  another  Arethusa,  and  served  as  the  reveiUS  and  battle- 
ay  of  those  whom  God  had  chosen  as  his  instruments  in  lead- 
ing the  church  forth  firom  the  I^ptian  bondage  of  antichrist. 
But  as  it  had  received  no  formal  sanction  of  cscumenical 
councils,  Augiutinianism  was  abandoned  by  the  mass  of 
church  teachers  and  members,  and  the  opposite  doctrine  was 
allowed  to  prevail  without  rebuke  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  protestant  churches  inscribed  the 
"  doctrine  of  grace"  on  the  forefront  of  their  standards.  Those 
standards  have  been  cordially  cherished  by  the  mass  of  their 
office-bearers  and  members,  just  in  proportion  as  these  have 
been  Hving  the  life  which  is  by  faith.  Any  dislike  to  them 
has  been  ordinarily  found  to  originate,  not  in  disinclination  to 
the  mere  form  of  confessing  an  acknowledged  truth,  but  in 
rooted  (perhaps  unconscious)  aversion  to  the  truth  confessed. 
So  of  the  Dutch  Arminians  at  the  begianing  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  the  English  Arians  and  Scotch  Socinians  (in  dis- 
guise) in  the  eighteenth.  They  began  with  professing  to  dis- 
like merely  the  *'  bondage "  of  human  words,  while  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  express  words  of  Qod.  But,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  creeds,  the  fact  soon  ap- 
peared, that  what  they  disliked  was  not  the  mere  form  of  a 
creed,  but  the  substance  of  the  truth  believed.  The  creeds  did 
excellent  service,  not  only  in  detecting  those  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothmg,  but  also  in  feeding  the  souls  of  the  *'  faithful  among 
the  fsEdthless^"  in  the  ''dark  age"  of  British  and  continental 
Moderatism ;  and  in  our  own  age  have  been  instrumental  in 
that  reawakening  to  true  spiritual  freedom,  in  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  truth,  which  Qod  has  vouchsafed  to  the  churches. 
And  we  believe  that  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  expounded 
by  Dr  Cunningham,  the  more  it  is  really  understood,  will  be 
found  to  have  the  fewer  sentences  and  clauses  which  do  not 
express  some  portion  of  scriptural  truth,  necessary  to  the 
chun^*a  being  or  well-being,  fairly  involved  in  the  great  facts 
of  God's  word,  regarding  his  nature,  and  grace  for  our  salvation. 
But  mmie  will  reason  that  though  our  doctrinal  standards 
should  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  the  church  of  the  past, 
they  are  not  equally  well  adapted  to  the  church  of  the  present. 
Now  it  18  true  that  every  generation  of  really  living  men  must 
think  Ibr  iteel£  One  generation  in  one  or  more  respects  may 
outgrow  lis  prodecessor ;  in  which  case  it  may  be  necessary,  or 
^  IsMi  dasinble,  to  reconstruct  the  old  creed,  so  as  to  adapt 
H  to  tbe  utfw  frame  of  mind.     Ordinarily  the  reason  for  this 
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reconstniction  has  been  a  step  in  advance  in  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth.  For  this  reason  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
was  supplemented  by  the  caoons  of  Dort ;  and  the  old  Scottish 
Clonfessions  were  superseded  by  the  Westminster  standards.  We 
have  already  stated  that,  in  Dr  Cunningham's  opinion,  this 
reason  does  not  exist  in  our  day,  710  such  step  in  advance 
has,  in  fact,  been  taken  since  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
there  may  have  been  an  advance  of  another  sort  A  friend  of 
oiurs  once  suggested  that  the  seventeenth  century,  the  age  of 
logic  in  theology,  may  have  introduced  processes  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  necessary  as  a  preliminary  discipline  and  in- 
strument of  systematising,  but  which,  like  the  scaffolding  when 
the  building  is  complet^,  may  now  be  a  mere  incumbrance, 
as  having  no  real  place  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  theological 
system  as  sucL  And  it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  in  our 
existing  creeds  there  may  not  be  minutis  which  are  merely 
logical  excrescences  on  the  system,  and  which  can  serve  no 
good  purpose  in  connection  with  the  end  for  which  our  creeds 
exist,  viz.,  to  be  the  church's  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God, 
and  her  instrument  at  once  of  teaching  and  ruling  her  own 
members,  and  of  determining  who  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  (as 
office-bearers)  with  tier  authority  to  teach  and  to  rule  ?  But 
in  order  to  be  qualified  to  entertain  and  settle  this  question, 
it  is  evident  that  the  church,  in  the  first  place,  must  be 
thoroughly  established  in  the  belief  of  the  system  which  the 
standards  exhibit,  and,  in  the  second  place,  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  system,  so  comprehensive  and  minute,  especially 
in  its  historical  aspects,  as  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  r^  place 
and  use  of  particular  statements,  to  discriminate  what,  if  any- 
thing, is  merely  a  logical  excrescence  on  the  system,  and  to 
preserve  the  whole  of  what  is  really  a  vital  part  of  the  sub- 
stance. For,  under  whatever  pretence,  to  give  up  any  part  of 
truth  once  ascertained,  is  not  to  advance  towards  the  full  stature 
of  manhood,  but  to  retrograde  towards  the  second  childhood  of 
intellectual  barbarism,  and  moral  and  spiritual  degeneracy. 
Now,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  such  qualifications  exist 
in  the  cbiirch  of  our  day.  We  are  not  persuaded  that  Ood 
has  called  us  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  our  creed ;  we  be- 
lieve that  the  task  of  our  day  \a  the  extension  of  his  kingdom 
amone  the  heathen,  by  the  propagation  of  that  "doctrine  of 
grace  which  was  vindicated  by  the  reformers,  and  elaborated 
mto  system  by  their  immediate  successors.  The  mass  of  our 
church  teachers  and  members  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our 
creed  as  it  standa  The  leaders  in  the  outcrv  against  creeds 
and  confessions  are  men  notoriously  hostile  to  the  faith  believed 
and  confessed,  such  as  the  recent  perverts  to  popery  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  who  would  lead  us  back  from  the  light  and  liberty 
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of  the  go«pel  to  the  dark  bondage  of  antichristian  PhariseeisEm, 
or  those  who,  like  the  "  essayists  and  reviewers,"  would  lead  us 
forward,  on  the  way  of  death,  to  the  deeper  darkness,  the  more 
ignoble  bondage  of  infidel  ^idduceeism.  But  if  we  should  be 
called  to  reconstruct  our  doctrinal  symbols,  and  in  order  that 
we  may  be  duly  (qualified  for  the  far  nobler  task  of  healing  the 
world  by  proclaiming  the  truth  which  they  declare,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  snould  first  understand  them.  And  for  this  end,  were 
there  no  other,  it  would  be  labour  well  employed  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  magnum  opus  of  Dr  Cunningham. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  the  follo^^dng  extract 
on  the  objections  to  the  atonement : — 

"  The  ooly  objections  of  a  general  kind  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
atonement  that  are  entitled  to  any  notice,  are  these  :  First,  that  it 
involves  injustice,  by  representing  the  innocent  as  punished  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty,  and  the  guilty  thereby  escaping ;  secondly,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  grace,  or  gratuitous  favour,  which  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  Grod  in  the  remission  of  men's  sins ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  is  fitted  to  injure  the  interests  of  holiness  or  morality. 
We  shall  very  briefly  advert  to  these  in  succession,  but  without 
attempting  anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  them. 

"  First,  It  is  alleged  to  be  unjust  to  punish  the  innocent  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty,  and  on  this  ground  to  allow  the  transgressors  to 
escape.  Now,  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  admit 
that  it  does  assume  or  imply  the  state  of  matters  which  is  here 
described,  and  represented  as  unjust, — namely,  the  punishment  of 
the  innocent  in  the  room  of  the  guilty.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
scruple  about  the  application  of  the  terms  punishment  and  penal  to 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  But  ti.is  scrupulosity  appears 
to  me  to  be  frivolous  and  vexatious,  resting  upon  no  sufficient 
ground,  and  serving  no  good  purpose.  If  men,  indeed,  begin  with 
defining  punishment  to  mean  the  infliction  of  sufiering  upon  an 
offender  on  account  of  bis  offence, — thus  including  the  actual  per- 
sonal demerit  of  the  sufferer  in  the  idea  which  the  word  conveys, 
they  settle  the  question  of  the  penality,  or  penal  character,  of 
Christ's  suffering  by  the  mere  definition.  In  this  sense,  of  course, 
Christ's  sufferings  were  not  penal.  But  the  definition  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  is  not  required  by  general  usage,  which  warrants  us 
in  regaiding  and  describing  as  penal  any  suffering  inflicted  judicially, 
or  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  law,  on  account  of  sin.  And 
this  arbitrary  xeetriction  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  punishment 
and  penal  is  of  no  use,  although  some  of  those  who  have  recourse 
to  it  seem  to  think  so,  in  warding  off  St)cinian  objections ; — ^be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  worth  contending  for,  if  it  be  not  true  that  Christ 
endured,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  the  suffering  which  the 
law  demanded  of  them  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  which,  but  for 
his  enduring  it,  as  their  substitute,  they  must  themselves  have 
endured, — and  because,  in  the  second  place,  the  allegation  of  in- 
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justice  applies,  with  all  the  force  it  has,  to  the  position  just  stated, 
whether  Christ's  sufferings  he  caUed  penal  or  not. 

"  With  regard  to  the  objection  itself,  the  following  are  the  chief 
considerations  to  be  attended  to,  by  the  exposition  and  application 
of  which  it  is  fully  disposed  of  :  First^  that,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  state  and  explain  in  a  different  connection,  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  an  innocent  person  in  this  matter  are  reali- 
ties which  all  admit,  and  which  all  equally  are  bound  to  explain. 
Christ's  sufferings  were  as  great  upon  the  Socinian  as  upon  the 
orthodox  theory  with  regard  to  their  cause  and  object ;  while  our 
doctrine  of  his  being  subjected  to  suffering  because  of  the  sin  of 
others  being  imputed  to  him,  or  laid  upon  him,  brings  the  facts  of 
the  case  into  accordance  with  some  generally  recognised  principles 
of  God's  moral  government,  which,  upon  the  Socinian  scheme,  is 
impossible.  The  injustice,  of  course,  is  not  alleged  to  be  in  the 
iact  that  Christ,  an  innocent  person,  was  subjected  to  so  much  suffer- 
ing,— for  there  remains  the  same  fact  upon  any  hypothesis, — but 
in  his  suffering  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  with  the  view, 
aqd  to  the  effect,  of  their  escaping  punishment. 

''  Now,  we  observe,  seccndiyy  that  this  additional  circumstance  of 
his  suffering  being  vicarious  and  expiatory, — which  may  be  said  to 
constitute  our  theory  as  to  the  grounds,  causes,  or  objects  of  his 
suffering, — ^in  place  of  introducing  an  additional  difficulty  into  the 
matter,  is  the  only  thing  which  contributes  in  any  measure  to  ex- 
plain it.  And  it  does  contribute  in  some  measure  to  explain  it,  be- 
cause it  can  be  shown  to  accord  with  the  ordinary  principles  of 
enlightened  reason  to  maintain — first,  that  it  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  idea  of  punishment,  that  it  must  necessarily,  and  in  every 
instance,  be  inflicted  upon  the  very  person  who  has  committed  the 
sin  that  calls  for  it ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Grotius,  who  has 
applied  the  recognised  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  law  to  this 
subject  with  great  ability  :  *^  Notandum  est,  esse  quidem  essentiale 
pcenaa,  ut  infligatur  oh  peocatum,  sed  non  item  essentiale  ei  esse  ut 
infiigatnr  ipsi  qui  peccavit  : — and  secondly,  that  substitution  and 
satisfaction,  in  the  matter  of  inflicting  punishment,  are  to  some 
extent  recognised  in  the  principles  of  human  jurisprudence,  and  in 
the  arrangements  of  human  governments ;  while  there  is  much  also 
in  the  analogies  of  God's  providential  government  of  the  world, 
to  sanction  them,  or  to  afford  answers  to  the  allegations  of  their 
injustice. 

*'  Thirdly,  the  transference  of  penal  suffering,  or  suffering  judicially 
inflicted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  from  one  party 
to  another,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  universally  and  in  all  cases  un- 
just No  doubt,  an  act  of  so  peculiar  a  kind, — involving,  as  it  cer- 
tainly does,  a  plain  deviation  from  the  ordinary  regular  course  of 
procedure, — requires,  in  each  case,  a  distinct  and  specific  ground  or 
cause  to  warrant  it  But  there  are,  at  least,  two  cases  in  which 
this  transference  of  penal  suffering  on  account  of  sin  from  one  party 
to  another  is  generally  recognised  as  just,  and  in  which,  at  least,  it 
can  be  easily  proved,  that  all  ground  is  removed  for  charging  it  with 
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iBjoatice.  These  are,  firet,  when  the  party  who  is  appointed  to 
waSet  on  account  of  the  sin  of  another,  has  himself  become  legally 
liable  to  a  charge  of  guilt,  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted ;  and  secondly,  when  he  voluntarily  consents  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  offender,  and  to  bear,  in  his  room,  the  punishment 
which  he  had  merited.  In  these  oases,  there  is  manifestly  no  in- 
justice in  the  transfereoce  of  penal  suffering,  so  far  as  the  parties 
more  immediately  affected  are  concerned ;  and  if  the  general  and 
public  ends  of  punishment  are  at  the  same  time  fully  provided  for 
by  the  transference,  or  notwithstanding  the  transference,  then  there 
is,  in  these  cases,  no  injustice  of  any  kind  committed. 

"  The  second  of  these  cases  is  that  which  applies  to  the  suffer- 
ings aod  death  of  Christ.  He  willingly  agreed  to  stand  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  sinners,  and  to  bear  the  punishment  which  they 
had  merited.  And  if  there  be  no  injustice  generally  in  Christ — 
though  perfectly  innocent — suffering  so  much  as  he  endured,  and 
no  injustice  in  this  suffering  being  penally  inflicted  upon  him  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  others, — his  own  free  consent  to  occupy 
their  place,  and  to  bear  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins  being 
interposed, — there  can  be  no  injustice  in  the  only  other  additional 
idea  involved  in  our  doctrine, — namely,  that  this  suffering  inflicted 
upon  him  is  appointed  and  proclaimed  as  the  ground  or  means  of 
exempting  the  offenders  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved  ; 
or,  as  it  is  put  by  Grotius,  '  Cum  per  hos  modes'  (the  cases  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  consent  of  the  substitute  being  one  of  them), 
'  actus  factus  est  licitus,  quo  minus  deinde  ordinetur  ad  posnam 
peccati  alieni,  nihil  interoedit,  modo  inter  eum  qui  peccavit  et 
puniendum  aliqua  sit  conjunctio/  The  only  parties  who  would  be 
injured  or  treated  unjustly  by  this  last  feature  in  the  case  are  the 
lawgiver  and  the  community  (to  apply  the  principle  to  the  case  of 
human  jurisprudence)  ;  and  if  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  law, 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  community,  are  fully  provided  for 
by  means  of,  or  notwithstanding,  the  transference  of  the  penal  in- 
fliction,— as  we  undertake  to  prove  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
vicarious  and  expiatory  suffering  of  Christ, — then  the  whole  ground 
for  the  charge  of  injustice  is  taken  away. 

''  The  second  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  or  satis- 
faction is  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  representations  of  the 
gratuitousness  of  forgiveness, — of  the  freeness  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  pardoning  sinners.  It  is  said  that  God  exercises  no  grace  or  free 
favour  in  pardoning  sin,  if  he  has  received  full  satisfaction  for  the 
offences  of  those  whom  he  pardons.  This  objection  is  not  confined 
to  Socinians.  They  adduce  it  against  the  doctrine  of  atonement  or 
satisfaction  altogether ;  while  Arminians,  and  others  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  universal  or  indefinite  atonement,  adduce  it  against 
those  higher,  stricter,  and  more  accurate  views  of  substitution  and 
satisfaction  with  which  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  or  limited  atone- 
ment stands  necessarily  connected.  When  they  are  called  to  deal 
with  this  Socinlan  objection,  they  usually  admit  that  the  objection 
is  unanswerable,  as  adduced  against  the  stricter  views  of  substitu- 
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tion  and  satisfaction  held  by  most  Calvinists ;  while  they  contend 
that  it  is  of  no  force  in  opposition  to  their  modified  and  more 
rational  views  upon  this  subject, — an  admission  by  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  they  virtually,  in  effect  though  not  in  intention,  be* 
tray  the  whole  cause  of  the  atonement  into  the  hands  of  the 
Socinians.  As  this  objection  has  been  stated  and  answered  in  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  we  shall  follow  its  guidance  in  making  a  few 
observations  upon  it. 

"  It  is  there  said,  '  Christ,  by  his  obedience  and  death,  did  fully 
discharge  the  debt  of  all  those  that  are  thus  justified,  and  did  make 
a  proper,  real,  and  full  satisfaction  to  his  Father's  justice  in  their 
behalf.'  Here  the  doctrine  of  substitution  and  satisfaction  is  fully 
and  explicitly  declared  in  its  highest  and  strictest  sense.  But  the 
authors  of  the  Confession  were  not  afraid  of  being  able  to  defend, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  this,  the  free  grace,  the  gratuitous  mercy 
of  Grod,  in  justifying, — that  is,  in  pardoning  and  accepting  sinners. 
And,  accordingly,  they  go  on  to  say,  '  Yet,  inasmuch  as  be  was 
given  by  the  Father  for  them,  and  his  obedience  and  satisfaction 
accepted  in  their  stead,  and  both  freely,  not  for  anything  in  them, 
their  justification  is  only  of  free  grace,  that  both  the  exact  justice 
and  rich  grace  of  God  might  be  glorified  in  the  justification  of  sin- 
ners.' Now,  the  grounds  here  laid  for  maintaining  the  free  grace 
of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  notwithstanding  that  a  full 
atonement  or  satisfaction  was  made  for  their  transgressions,  are 
two  :  first,  that  Christ,  the  atoner  or  satisfier,  was  given  by  the 
Father  for  them, — that  is,  that  the  Father  himself  devised  and  pro- 
vided the  atonement  or  satisfaction, — ^provided  it,  so  to  speak,  at 
his  own  cost, — by  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  but  delivering  him  up 
for  us  alL  If  this  be  true,—  if  men  had  no  right  whatever  to  such 
a  provision, — if  they  had  done,  and  could  do,  nothing  whatever  to 
merit  or  procure  it, — then  this  consideration  must  necessarily 
render  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  process  based  upon  it,  in  its 
bearing  upon  men,  pdrely  gratuitous, — altogether  of  free  grace, — 
unless,  indeed,  at  some  ntbseguent  stage,  men  should  be  able  to  do 
something  meritorious  and  efficacious  for  thems?lve9  in  the  matter. 
But  then,  secondly,  God  not  only  freely  provided  the  satisfaction, 
he  likewise,  when  it  was  rendered  by  Christ,  accepted  it  in  the 
room  of  all  those  who  are  pardoned,  and  this,  too,  freely,  or  without 
anything  in  them,— that  is,  without  their  having  done,  or  being 
able  to  do,  anything  to  merit  or  procure  it,  or  anything  which  it 
involves.  Pardon,  therefore,  and  acceptance  are  freely  or  gratui- 
tously given  to  men,  though  they  were  purchased  by  Christ,  who 
paid  the  price  of  his  precious  blood." 

M. 
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XI.— FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

1862. 

I.  Theologiache  Studien  und  Kritikm^  Heft  4. 
In  this  number  we  have  the  following  articles : — 1 .  Huvdibbaobv  oa 
Zoingle  and  his  work  of  Reformation  compared  with  Lather.  It  is  a  liTely 
and  interesting  sketch  ;  and  though  we  may  not  agree  with  the  writer  in 
eTery  point,  highly  snggestiye.  2.  Kleinert  writes  on,  Who  is  the  subject  of 
the  rrophecy  in  Is.  liL  liii.  12,  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  article  on 
the  same  subject  from  Block's  Literary  Remains,  published  some  time  ago  in 
the  same  Review.  In  the  next  diyision,  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  on 
Creation  Groaning,  Rom.viii.  18-28  ;  then  analecta  from  Clemens  Romanus^s 
First  Epistle ;  then  Sengler  on  the  Trinity.  Under  the  heading  "  Reviews,** 
we  have  a  notice  of  Buttmann^s  New  Testament ;  and  Witte  on  the  Qospel  in 
Italy. 

II.  Zeitachrififur  dU  Eistoruehe  Thedogie,  Heft  4. 
The  first  article  in  this  number  is  by  Dr  Rippold,  on  Henry  Nidaes  and 
the  Family  of  Love,  an  essa^r  serving  as  a  monography  on  the  history  of  the 
sects  of  the  Reformation  period.  It  is  constructea  so  as  to  give  a  histoxj  of 
the  anabaptist,  antitrinitarian,  and  antinomian  doctrines.  The  next  article, 
by  Dr  Ebrard,  on  the  Church  of  the  Culdees  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Centuries,  is  an  elaborate  essay,  but  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
a  statement  of  their  mode  of  calculating  Easter.  The  last  article  contains 
the  documents  connected  with  the  case  of  Baumgarten  <tf  Rostock. 

III.  ZeiUchrift  fur  die  geuamnUe  LutherxKhe  Theohgie,  3  and  4  Quartal  heft. 
The  announcement  is  made  by  Dr  Ouericke,  that  the  place  of  joint  editor 
will  henceforth  be  occupied  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  who  has  consented  to  fill 
the  position  of  the  late  Dr  Rudelbach,  which  will  make  this  periodical  even 
more  interesting.  The  Third  Number  contains — 1.  Another  section  of 
Rudelbach 's  Confessions  or  Autobiography.  2.  Strobel  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Lutheran  Bible ;  and  3.  L.  de  Maries  on  the  Nature  and  Significance  of  the 
Preaching  of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Fourth 
Number  contains  the  following  articles — 1.  LiimNKB:  Explanation  and 
Eluddation  of  some  difficult  Passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  2. 
liAuiiBirT  on  Queen  Candace ;  3.  The  Witnesses  of  the  Reformation  in 
Bavarian  Swabid. 

IV.  JakHmeher  fur  DeiUsehe  Theologie,  Heft  3. 
As  this  periodical  comes  into  the  reader's  hands  later  than  any  of  the 
others,  the  articles  cannot  be  given  to  the  end  of  the  year.  They  are  as  a 
whole  more  valuable  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  German  Theological 
Review.  Here  we  have—l.  Burk  on  the  notions  *<  wisdom*'  and  '*  know- 
ledge'* in  the  Scriptures  ;  2.  EHBBNFEircHTBa  on  the  srades  of  ecclesiastical 
instruction  ;  3.  Hasse  on  the  Pathologr  of  Christian  Hope  ;  4.  Sohultz  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Righteousness  of  Faith  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Appended  to  the  Review  is  a  new  feature :  an  analysis  of  the  best  theological 
publications  of  Germany. 

y.  Thedogikhe  Zeitsehri/t,  by  Dieckhofi'and  Kliefoth. 

This  periodical  has  contained  during  the  year  a  thorough  discussion,  by 
Kliefoth,  of  the  symbolism  of  numbers  in  the  Scriptures.  We  cannot  say 
much  in  commendation  of  the  three  articles.  But  the  refutation  of  Dr 
Kahnis's  Dogmatik  by  Dieckhoff  is  very  valuable  and  sound.  Huther  gives 
contributions  to  the  exposition  of  Philippians. 
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1863. 
Theologitehe  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  1. 
The  fint  number  of  this  Review  for  1863,  which  has  already  oome  to  hand, 
contains  the  following  articles — 1.  Flitt  on  the  Significance  of  the  Heidel- 
bei]z  Catechism  in  the  Reformed  Charch  ;  2.  Egoel— Sketch  of  Bchelline's 
Phuosophj  of  Revelation  in  its  ground  features.  In  the  diTision  of  the 
Review  set  apart  for  thoughts  and  remarks,  we  have— 1.  Some  elnddatoiy 
remarks  on  tne  28th  chapter  of  Job  by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  mining 
operations ;  2.  Baumleiiv  on  Papias'  statement  respecting  the  ^pel  of  Mark  ; 
3.  Pabst,  one  word  more  on  James  iv.  6.  Next,  in  the  division  which  bears 
the  heading  **  Reviews,"  there  is  a  review  of  Gess's  work  <m  Prayer  in  the  name 
ofJeauBy  and  the  last  article  which  Eling  wrote  before  his  death  on  Philo- 
sophy and  Theoloer.  The  Number  is  closed  by  a  short  paper  in  memoriam 
of  the  latter  by  UUmann. 

ZeiUchriftfUr  die  ffistorie^  Theologie,  by  Dr  Niedner,  Heft  1. 
This  entire  number  is  occupied  by  a  monography  of  a  historieal  character, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr  Rippold,  on  the  history,  doctrines,  and  sect  of  David 
Joris  of  Delfc  It  is  the  first  article  on  this  subject,  and  intended  to  be  a 
second  contribution  on  the  History  of  the  anabaptist,  antitrinitarian,  and 
antinomian  movements. 

FRENCH  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

Revue  Chritienne, 
The  Quarterly  Theological  Supplement  for  November  Is  filled  with  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration  by  Piessens6,  on  the  lax  side  of 
the  question.    We  much  lament  to  see  such  a  tendency  represented  by  this 
otherwise  able  Review. 

Le  ChrHien  EvangHique, 
This  excellent  periodical  pursues  its  way,  scatterins  sound  doctrine  and 
evangelical  sentiment  with  a  full  hand.     We  have  been  interested  with 
Professor  Pronier's  account  of  his  visit  to  this  country. 

AMERICAN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS  for  1862. 

I.  The  Princeton  Review  far  July  and  OeUjher. 
The  chief  Theological  Reviews  of  America  are  still  occupied  with  warm 
discussions  on  the  merits  of  Dr  Hickok's  Philosophy.  The  Prineettm 
Review  for  July  contains  an  estimate  of  that  philosophy  by  one  of  its  decided 
advocates,  the  fjaper  being  inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  sub- 
jected, along  with  other  vindications,  to  an  unsparing  criticism.  We  diall 
endeavour  to  make  room  for  some  one  of  these  articles  in  an  earlv  number, 
that  our  readers  may  be  abreast  of  the  discussion.  There  is  oesideB  an 
interesting  article  on  Augustine,  and  another  on  the  Divermty  of  Species 
in  the  Human  Race.  The  October  Numba  contains — 1.  The  Mmer  of 
Propheirr.  which  we  have  extracted  ;  2.  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society ; 
3.  The  Church  and  the  Poor  ;  4.  Plea  for  High  Education  and  Ptesbyterian 
Colleges ;  6.  Christian  Enterprise ;  6.  African  Colonixation. 

II.  American  Theological  Review/or  Jtdy  and  October, 
This  able  Review,  which  defends  Dr  Hickok's  philosophy,  contains  these 
Articles— 1.  On  Peychology  and  Scepticiem^  by  Dr  Hickok  ;  2.  On  Comparalivo 
Grammar ;  8.  On  the  Origin  of  Idolatry— a  criticism  of  Bawlinson  and 
others ;  4.  The  Temptation  of  Christ ;  6.  British  Sympathy  with  America, 
written  in  a  querulous  tone,  but  sayine  many  just  things  Hfsinst  our 
press.    The  October  Number  contains  the  following  artides  >— 1.  Tne  Council 
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of  Trent,  from  tbo  Yteackk  of  Rossoenvr  St  Hilaire ;  2.  The  Ratkmal  Pbj- 
ebology  and  its  Yindkations,  by  Dr  Hall ;  Z.  The  Religion  of  the  Indians  ; 
4.  The  Heretical  GhiOBis,  from  the  Qerman  of  Baxmann  ;  6^  Man's  Place 
in  a  Natiiral  System  of  Zoology  ;  &  The  Kational  Crisis. 

III.  The  PnAyterian  Quarterfy  Review  for  October, 
We  have  extracted  from  this  periodical  the  long  article  with  which  cor 
present  number  opens.  The  October  Number  contains  the  following  arti* 
des : — 1.  MemoraUlia  of  John  Owen,  a  good  appreciation  of  Owen's  placa 
in  theology ;  8«  The  Pulpit  a  Ciyiliser ;  a  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  ;  4.  Alcoin 
the  Teacher  of  Charlemagne,  a  good  monography ;  6.  The  Two  Rebel lions^ 
an  analogy  of  futh»  comparing  th&t  of  the  Ten  Tribes  and  that  of  America. 


Xn.— CRITICAL  NoncEa 

TH£  RXEGETICAL. 

7%e  Sensed  TranataUon  of  the  Ne»  Teaktmeni,  with  a  NoUee  cf  (he  Pfinei- 
pail  VaruMJta  Beading    By  the  Rev.  H.  Higsoton,  M.A.,  late  Prinoipal 
of  Cheltenham  College,  and  Fellow  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford.    London 
&g8ter.    1862. 

Tlu8  reyised  transIatioQ,  the  work  of  an  aooomplished  scholar,  alters  as 
little  aa  pussiblef  and  aims  to  shew  that  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
by  poUie  authority  is  both  feasible  and  noay  be  made  with  advantage.  The 
position  be  ooeopies  will  be  understood  when  he  says,  *^  The  execution  of  this 
work  has  convinced  me  that  not  only  is  our  authorised  translation  the  best 
ever  made^  either  in  our  own  country  or  in  America,  up  to  the  present  time 
(with  the  exception  of  the  later  published  of  the  revised  translations  of 
particular  books  by  Dean  Alford  and  bis  four  colleagues),  but  also  that  our 
leoeived  text  is,  on  (^  whoUf  the  best  Greek  text  j&r  popular  uee.  The 
<^)eration  of  the  rules  according  to  which  the  revision  of  the  Greek  text  has 
been  usually  made  is  somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  results."  We  quite 
agree  with  him. 

One  important  feature  of  this  translation  is,  that  translations  of  the  prin- 
cipal various  readings  are  placed  in  the  margin.  This  will  do  a  great  ser- 
vice, as  they  shew  to  the  ifngUsh  reader  that  all  the  alterations  £r^  MSS. 
are  of  no  great  importance,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned. 

The  tnuislat<Mr  has,  on  the  whole,  been  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
three  or  four  chief  diCBculties  which  any  proposed  revision  has  to  encounter^ 
vix.,  the  particles,  the  prepositions,  the  tenses,  and  the  use  of  the  article. 
The  reserve  which  he  has  exercised,  and  bis  reluctance  to  alter,  have,  in 
certain  passages,  been  carried  further  than  is  desirable.  Thus  he  still  re- 
tains a  number  of  words  and  forms  of  expression  which  might  vrith  advan- 
tage be  exchanged  for  others  whidb  would  more  exactly  bring  out  the  sense. 
But  his  principle  was  to  make  only  such  alterations  as  appeared  to  him  to 
attaio  to  a  certain  degree  of  importance  and  of  probabibty.  The  arehaio 
garb  and  the  idiomatic  English  are  preserved.  We  regard  this  revised  ver- 
sion as  a  decided  success,  and  creditable  in  the  hghest  degree  to  the  Ohria- 
tian  scholar  who  executed  it    We  hope  to  return  to  it  more  fully.        & 
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NoieM  on  the  OapeU,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Bv  M.  C.  Jacobus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature.    Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  <k  Co.    1862. 

Professor  Jacobus's  Notes  on  Matthew  have  been  so  highly  appreciated  in 
America,  that  they  have  run  through  thirty -three  editions.  While  they  are 
unmistakeably  Calvinistic,  and  also  the  fruit  of  learned  investigation,  they  are 
happily  free  from  technical  language,  plain,  perspicuous,  and  withal  elegantly 
expressed.  We  regard  them  as  the  best  style  of  commentary  for  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  and  heads  of  families,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will 
find  at  once  a  full  recognition  among  us,  as  they  deserve. 

A  Paraphrate  of  the  Booh  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  By  J.  C.  Whish,  M.A., 
with  Notes  from  various  sources.  London  :  Sceley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
1862. 

This  is  a  kind  of  book  which  we  would  gladly  see  greatly  multiplied.  It 
is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  laborious  and  painstaking  study  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy. The  paraphrase  is  good,  and  is  deserving  of  commendation.  The 
authorised  version  is  retained  in  all  cases  where  the  sense  of  the  original  is 
clearly  expressed  by  it,  and  the  paraphrase  is  added  only  when  the  meaning 
is  not  very  obvious.  The  notes  display  a  praiseworthy  amount  of  reading  ; 
\ind  the  whole  production  is  scholarly  and  highly  creditable  to  the  author. 
While  we  say  all  this,  however,  we  are  not  to  be  held  as  committed  to  the 
interpretation  here  given  ;  all  we  wish  to  convey  is  simply  our  approbation 
of  a  good  effort,  and  in  the  right  direction.  The  result  would  be  only  good 
if  all  our  ministers  were  to  take  up  a  book  of  either  the  Old  Testament  or 
New,  and  make  such  a  study  of  it  as  Mr  Whish  has  done.  There  is  nothing 
BO  profitable  as  the  study  of  a  book  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Institutes  of  the  Christian  Rdigion^  hy  John  Calvin,  A  New  Translation. 
By  Hevbt  BETEaiDOB,  Esq.    Edinburgh  :  Clark.     1863. 

This  translation  of  Calvin's  invaluable  '*  Institutes"  deserves  to  be  well 
known,  and  it  will  be  valued  wherever  it  is  known.  While  it  is  faithful  as 
a  version  of  that  great  system  which  embodies  the  thinking  of  Calvin's  life, 
it  is  also  a  very  readable  English  book.  The  translator  has  collated  the 
Latin  and  French  editions  carefully  ;  he  has  given  the  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  chapters  of  the  Institutes ;  and  given  also  the  purport  of  the 
sections  at  the  commencement  of  each  chapter.  Though  no  one  will  depre- 
ciate the  elegant  and  happy  translation  by  Mr  Allen,  of  which  a  third  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1844,  the  present  version  may  be  put  upon  an  equality  with 
it  for  precision  and  accuracy,  while  this  one  has  the  other  advantages  above 
mentioned.  No  one  can  estimate  how  important  it  would  be  if  the  religious 
readers  who  peruse  only  such  works  as  partake  of  what  may  be  called  the  tract 
style  and  character  would  acquaint  themselves  with  such  a  system  as  is  pre- 
sented to  them  in  this  translation — a  system  so  fitted  to  satisfy  thought  and 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  withal,  so  scriptural  that  it  may  be  called  a  biblical 
theology,  giving  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  exegesis. 

The  Chrigtian  Verity  Staied^  a  Summary  of  Trinitarian  Doctrine,  By 
Walter  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  John's,  Bolton-le-Moors. 
London:  Wertheim.     1862. 

Wo  have  been  greatlj  pleased  with  this  work,  written  in  reply  to  Dr 
Beard's  "  Reasons  tor  being  a  Unitarian."  The  way  in  whioh  be  speaks  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Eternal  Sonship  is  replete  with  the  true  spirit  of  patristic 
theology,  whioh  he  has  not  imbiMd  merelj  from  the  great  writen  of  hia 
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eboreh,  bat  from  the  souroes.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  work  replete  with  so 
mooh  patristic  learniBg,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  the 
Chaieh  of  £ngland,  once  so  much  distingaished  for  this  sort  of  learning. 
He  sajB,  "  May  the  time  never  come  when  the  people  of  England  shall  be 
ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  those  creeds,"  viz.,  the  apostles ,  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian.  We  might  take  exception  to  a  few  theological  phrases  in  the 
Tolmae  not  commonly  used  by  the  best  writers,  and  not  improvements.  But 
as  a  whole  it  is  the  production  of  an  accomplished  Trinitarian,  who 
defers  to  the  Scriptnre  alone,  which  he  expounds  with  exactness,  but  who, 
at  the  same  dme,  finds  the  tmth,  which  is  dear  to  him,  freshly  and  clearly 
iHoaght  oat  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  We  warmly  commend  it  to 
thuee  who  can  appredato  the  theology  of  such  authors  as  Pearson  on  the 
Creed.    The  style  is  act  equal  to  the  thinking. 

A  Redew  of  the  Baptismal  Controversy.  By  J,  B.  Mozley,  B.D.,  Vicar  of 
Old  Shoreham,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  GoUege,  Oxford.  London  : 
Biviogton.     18C2. 

AD  his  readers  will  acknowledge  the  honour  that  is  due  to  this  author  for 
hia  I(^ical  ability  and  great  theological  learning.  He  reviews  the  bap- 
tisnuu  views  of  Aogostinianism,  Calvinism,  ana  Anglicanism.  But  his 
diacoasion  does  not  touch  the  main  difficulty  of  the  subject  as  a  practical 
qoeataoQ.  Such  as  will  allow  no  changes  to  be  made  upon  the  churcn  offioes, 
BO  as  to  adapt  them  to  modem  ideas  of  the  necessary  harmony  between 
langoaee  and  conviction,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  hail  the  hookas  an  impreg- 
pable  defence  of  the  formularies,  at  once  temperate  and  skilful.  And, 
indeed,  if  they  are  to  be  defended  at  all,  it  most  be  on  Mr  Mozley's  ground. 
They,  however,  who  wish  the  language  of  honest  truthfulness  in  the  words 
of  woiship,  will  not  be  satisfied  by  all  the  able  and  ingenious  pleading  of  the 
aathor.  The  main  difficulty  is  one  which  neither  the  authority  of  antiquity 
nor  the  non-natural  acceptatioki  of  words,  can  silence  or  solve.  It  will  rise 
ap  agun  for  a  solution  of  another  sort,  till  the  phraseology  of  worship  and 
of  imier  conviction  truly  oaincide. 

In  explaining  bow  the  Anglican  Church  came  to  apply  the  term  "  re- 
geaerate"  to  alfbaptised  infiants,  Mr  Mozley  says  (p.  157), ''  The  Anglican 
divines  sormounted  the  difficulty  by  constructing  a  new  and  special  sense 
of  the  term  *  regenerate'  as  used  in  connection  with  baptism,  employing  the 
term  in  this  connection  to  denote  only  an  implanted  facility  for  the  attain- 
mert  of  goodness  and  holiness — a  capacity  to  be  improved,  a  power  to  bo 
cohivated,  an  assisting  grace  to  be  used."  He  acknowledges  that  the 
An^ican  double  sense  was  an  innovation  in  theolo^,  the  term  never 
baving  been  osed  in  two  different  senses  before  (p.  158^,  and  that  the 
Anglican  divines  ase  it  with  considerable  scruple  and  hesitation  as  to  its 
hang  a  trne  sense  (p.  159).  He  adds,  that  there  is  no  reason  aeainst  such 
a  Qse  of  the  term,  provided  the  sense  is  understood.  But  as  the  sense  of 
the  term  **  regenerate,"  as  applicable  to  individuals,  is  different  from  that 
aeoondary  senae  in  which  it  is  applicable  to  the  whole  Christian  body,  the 
Rsalt,  as  he  acknowledges,  has  been  to  confound  and  identify  them  (p.  161), 
uid  persons  m&j  argue  for  a  long  time  on  this  question,  if  they  do  not  com* 
pare  at  the  oatset  their  respective  meanings  of  the  term  (p.  162). 

The  aathor  has  done  much  to  prove  that  the  language  used  in  the  Angll« 
can  formularies  is  an  advance  upon  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  be  proved  by 
Scnptare,  and  that  it  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  doctrine.  But  he  must  take 
&  step  farther.  Although  we  sympathise  with  men  who  are  held  in  the 
fetters  of  old  ecclesiastical  formulas.  Patristic  and  Anglican,  the  true  euro 
is  not  to  set  ap  a  non- natural  sense  of  words,  but  to  change  what  is  inade- 
qoate,  for  what,  in  Christian  truth  and  simplicity,  is  an  adequate  exprcs- 
son  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  on  the  subject. 
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Chrimian  Faith  :  its  Nature,  Ohfect,  Cauaea,  and  EfftdM,    By  J  jh»  H.  God- 
wiiir.    London :  Jackson,  Walford,  uid  Hodden.    1S68. 

Mr  Godwin  b  one  of  the  professon  of  the  New  College,  London ;  and  thu 
Tolume  is  the  congregational  lecture  for  1860.  It  was  published  after  its 
successor.  Since  its  publication  it  has  called  forth  a  considerable  amoant  of 
discussion.  It  has  been  reyiewed  unfavourably  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
organs  of  the  congregational  body.  A  series  of  articles,  condemning  it  utteriy, 
appeared  in  the  British  Standard  neyfBjMper  ;  they  have  since  been  rewintmi 
as  a  pamphlet,  and  are  now  acknowledged  as  the  work  of  the  Ber.  Brewin 
Grant  of  ShefReld.  We  can  hardly  point  to  a  book  which,  in  a  life  so  akiHi, 
has  made  for  itself  so  many  enemies,  and  which  has  found  so  few  friends.  We 
are  of  the  number  of  those  which  condemn  it  utteriv .  Bey<md  any  reiaooable 
doubt,  the  author,  as  far  as  ho  exhibits  his  thoughts  in  this  volume,  has  de- 
parted from  the  faith  once  ddivered  to  the  saints.  On  all  the  important 
articles  of  that  fidth  his  trumpet,  at  the  very  best,  eives  forth  but  an  unoer> 
tain  sound  ;  and  on  that  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  church,  justification 
through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  another,  the  book  is  altogether  gone 
out  of  the  way.  Mr  Godwin  recognises  no  righteousness  but  the  penonal 
righteousness,  the  moral  integrity  and  rectitude  of  God  or  of  i 


BittoryoftkeDevekpmeiUcfiheDodns^ofihaPencmtf  Bj  Dr 

DoKNtt.    Edinburgh :  Glark.    1862. 

Another  Tolume  will  complete  the  translation  of  this  important  contri- 
bution to  theok^,  when  we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  the  work  mora 
ftiUy, 

MissioNa 

Oreat  Missiimaries,    By  Rev.  Dr  A.  Tromson.    T.  Nelson  ft  Sons.    186S. 
What  Hinders  f  A  Sermon  preached  in  Surrey  Chapel  befvre  the  Dirteiors 
i,  and  Friends  ef  the  London  Missionary  Society^  May  14. 1662.     Bf  Rev. 
,    Dr  Ahpbsw  1!boksoh,  Bdinburgh.    1868. 


Miisiona  are  now  a  power  in  the  worid.  Against  a  thovsaod  antagonii 
they  have  won  their  way  to  that  position,  and  it  would  scaroelj  be  too  mach 
to  say  that  they  are  slowly  beooming  the  most  potent  moral  influence  that 
operates  in  our  day.  Not  eten  the  pursuit  of  gold,  the  universal  passion, 
calls  forth  such  exertions,  or  such  caun,  deliberate  sacrifices  as  the  oanee  of 
missions ;  and  the  chuioh,  the  flock,  the  pastor,  or  the  worshipper  thai  has 
not  felt  its  influence  has  yet  to  experience  the  force  of  one  of  the  mighticet 
motives  which  can  propel  the  mind  of  man.  It  was  missions  that  sent  men 
to  die  for  Christ  in  Greenland,  to  pine  in  the  jungles  of  India,  and  to  perish 
amid  the  snows  of  Patagonia.  It  was  the  same  great  cause  that  prompted 
many  to  fiMO  ^  cannibals  of  Erromanga  and  other  islands  in  the  floath 
8eas,  and  brave  all  that  is  deadly  in  the  climateof  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  mis- 
sions that  led  to  those  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  recently  lilted  the 
veil  which  long  oonoMled  the  regions  of  Central  Africa.  From  a  little  band 
of  missionaries  at  Loodiana,  hi  inland  in  India,  there  lately  went  forth  a 
call  to  praver,  and  millions  after  millions  all  round  the  globe  f^  on  their 
knees  at  the  call.  Men.who  in  youth  sneered  at  **  consecrated  oobUera,** 
and  '*  apostates  from  the  anvil  and  the  loom,"  were  com(>elled,  before  tb^ 
died,  to  blush  for  very  shame  over  the  ribaldry  which  their  ignoianoe  or  their 
hatred  of  truth  had  prompted.  Those  whom  thev  contninelioQsly  despised 
had  subdued  viceroys  oy  the  truth  told  in  love  \  had  first  incensed,  and  then 
vanquished  the  British  Pariiament ;  had  opened  India  to  the  goqiel,  and 
established  or  consolidated  a  system  whose  influence  was  to  vibrate  round  the 
globe^  and  guide  the  churches  till  the  kst  of  the  redeemed  be  gathered  in. 
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IgnonuBce  iraa  abashed  before  sach  resalts,  and  the  miasionary  is  welcomed 
at  iast,  e^en  by  mere  politicians,  as  the  great  civiliser — witness  the  recent 
case  of  the  Sonthals.  We  are  thus  emboldened  to  repeat  that  missions  are 
now  a  |K>wer  in  the  world.  A  missionary  zealoos,  fearless,  loTing,  Spirit- 
taught,  is  a  king  of  men ;  and  when  the  ephemeral  notorieties  who  are  deemed 
fiunons  go  out  in  darkness  to  be  forgotten  for  ever,  he  takes  his  place  among 
the  true  immortals,  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world,  the  ^  feUow-worken 
with  God." 

In  tho  Tolome  and  the  sermon  now  before  as,  Dr  Thomson,  thdr  anthor, 
has  done  what  may  help  to  nye  missions  more  and  more  their  true  place  in 
the  minds  of  men.  The  title  of  the  sermon  indicates  the  oceasion  which 
called  it  forth.  It  was  addressed  to  the  grand  annual  gathering  of  the  Non« 
conformists— a  kind  of  ODcumenical  congregation  composed  very  largely,  we 
might  say  mainly,  of  ministers  ;  and  the  assemblages  at  these  sermons  are 
among  the  most  solemn  and  important  that  any  minister  can  address.  We 
hare  heard  some  leading  minds  preach  to  these  assembled  brethren  ;  and  if 
others  felt  as  we  did  when  receiving  impressions  which  will  go  with  us  to  the 
graye,  the  Talae  of  such  meetings  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Dr  Thomson's 
•ennon  worthily  sustains  the  credit  of  snch  assemblages,  and  ablv  supports 
the  obiects  they  have  in  view.  He  successfully  and  conclusiTely  aisposes  of 
some  difficulties  still  retarding  the  greatest  of  all  enterprises,  but  to  none  of 
his  sentiments  do  we  more  cordially  respond  than  the  statement  that  much 
of  our  missionaiy  strength  has  hitherto  been  expended  on  what  was  neces- 
auily  mere  pioneering.  By  the  erer^eeded  blessing,  an  accelerated  rate  of 
progress,  and  an  increased  momentum,  maynow  be  exfwcted.  They  would  come 
were  tho  "  What  Hinders  f  *'  which  Dr  Thomson  exposes,  taken  oat  of  the 
way ;  and  that  time  tciS  arrive,  because  God  is  working. 

But  it  is  of  Dr  Thomson's  Tolume  that  we  would  chiefly  speak,  in  order  to 
commend  both  it  and  its  great  subject  to  all  our  readers,  and  far  beyond  that 
range,  if  we  could  reach  it.  We  have  here  twelve  sketches  of  as  many  great 
missionaries,  vigorously  and  graphically  written,  with  the  strong  pouts  of 
their  characters  admirably  brought  out,  and  locidly  set  before  us.  The  volunSe 
obviously  contains  the  pith,  or  tne  spirit  of  many  more,  read  and  mastered  te 
furnish  materials  for  commending  these  twelve  heroes  to  the  chorches,  where 
Aeir  mem^ies  may  well  be  fragnnt ;  and  while  the  work  is  thus  well  adapted 
to  our  rapid  and  impatient  age,  it  will,  we  hope,  convey  important  tmth  into 
many  minds  which,  but  for  it,  might  never  have  entered  upon  such  studies, 
or  never  have  searched  for  information  fiur  and  near,  as  Dr  Thomson  has  done 
with  such  obvious  care. 

We  need  not  very  minutely  analyse  the  contents  of  the  volome.  Thou- 
sands, we  trust,  will  do  that  for  themselvesL  But  we  have  here  depicted  John 
Bliot  and  his  achievements  among  the  red  men  of  the  west — ^the  missionary 
whoee  ^  pains  and  prayers  "  made  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose :  and 
Biainerd  the  blessed  sometimes  morbid  and  self-consuming— -l>at  withal,  one 
of  the  most  honoored  of  men  since  apostdic  times :  and  Christian  David  of 
Hervenbut,  with  his  intrepid  bands,  who  made  Greenland  vocal  with  the 
good  tiding?  all  unknown  before — a  man  whose  history  we  think  is  here 
msented  to  us  in  a  separate  or  continuous  form  for  the  first  time :  and 
John  Williams,  the  man  whose  heroism  in  the  caose  of  truth  was  blessed 
to  carry  the  knowledge  of  it  to  about  300,000  savages  ;  and  who,  with  his 
own  hands,  boilt  chorches,  hovses,  and  even  ships,  to  spnad  the  gospel^ 
dying  a  martyr  at  last  in  uie  cause :  and  John  ibeodoire  YanderiLemp,  the 
onoe-noted  infidel,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  still  more  noted  messenger 
of  merer  to  thousands :  and  our  own  John  Campbell,  the  meek,  timid 
hero, — the  indefatigable  worker  for  Christ  in  many  lands :  and  Dr  Gran^ 
the  apostle,  may  we  call  him  ?  of  the  Kestorians ;  and  Ziegenbalg,  and 
Swartz,  ana  Carey,  and  Martyn,  for  India  ;  with  Dr  Judson  for  Burmah,— 
all  of  them  honoured  far  above  princes,  and  prepared  for  tkeir  place  among 
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those  who  tarn  sinners  to  righteousness,  by  many  a  struggle,  and  trial,  and 
woe.  The  Tolume  is  thus,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  photographic  gallery.  Each 
honoured  man  is  there  representing  some  special  aspect  of  the  missionary 
work,  its  toils,  its  perils,  and  successes,  or  some  peculiar  adaptation  for  it« 
many-sided  duties ;  and  altogether  we  know  not  any  volume  of  the  same  size 
better  adapted  to  give  a  right  direction  to  missionary  aims,  or  to  impart,  if 
blessed,  a  ri^ht  direction  to  missionary  minds.  The  young  may  here  be  in- 
terested, while  some  may  be  induced  to  fice  the  question — Have  I  no  call  to 
walk  in  these  men's  footsteps  ?  Shall  I  make  the  mere  admiration  of  His 
•ervants  a  quit-rent  to  my  Lord  ? 

In  no  respect  are  we  better  pleased  with  this  volume  than  as  regards 
its  buoyant  hopefulness  for  the  cause  of  missions.  While  deploring  the 
lethargy  of  many  regarding  it,  and  not  ignoring  the  difficulties  which  do  still, 
and  must  long,  impede  our  progress,  Dr  Thomson  knows  of  a  power  which 
can  master  them  all.  He  lets  us  see  men  graspins  that  power,  and  triumph- 
ing thereby ;  and  when  multitudes  learn  to  ao  likewise,  the  time  will  be 
drawing  on  when  our  poor  groaning  world  may  look  out  for  deliverance. 

The  Misrionary  Life  and  Labours  of  Francis  Juavier,  taken  from  his  owi 
Correspondence,  with  a  Sketch  of  Romish  Missions  among  (he  ffeaihen.  By 
Hknrt  YjssVf  6.D.    London :  Longman,    1862. 

Every  one  who  has  looked  into  the  French  life  of  Xavier,  and  formed  any 
accurate  idea  of  the  devotion  and  zeal  and  gifts  of  that  remarkable  man  and 
earnest  Jesuit,  must  have  had  a  desire  to  know  more  about  him.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  that  prompts  the  desire  in  many  to  become  acquainted  with 
Port-Royal,  or  Madame  Guion,  or  F6nelon.  Dr  Venn,  the  earnest  secretary 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  met  this  wish  in  the  weU-ezecuted 
volume  before  us.  We  are  here  led  to  see  the  devoted  missionary  a  burning 
and  shining  light ;  but  no  one  will  think  better  of  Popery,  or  of  the  popish 
system  of  conducting  missions,  respecting  which  Dr  Venn  remu-ks  that  they 
have  never  succeeded,  notwithstanding  ail  the  dazzling  accessories  or  accom- 
paniments which  have  sometimes  ^ne  along  with  them.  The  volume  before 
us  will  do  good  in  bringing  out  this  fact,  as  well  as  in  exhibiting  to  English 
readers,  in  a  truthful  way,  the  noble  qualities  of  this  devoted  man — a  Chrii- 
tian  of  a  high  order,  notwithstanding  his  Jesuitism. 

WORKS  ON  PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

!rhe  Three  Marys.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  author  of  the  ''Expos- 
tion  of  the  Song  of  Solomon."    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.    1862. 

Those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  searching  style  of  Mr 
M.  Stuart's  teaching,  will  find  in  this  pleasingly  written  work  all  his  best 
peculiarities— deep  experimental  views  of  the  exercise  of  grace  in  the  heart, 
with  a  piercing  insight  into  the  phases  of  Christian  character.  The  delinea- 
tion is  soUd,  and  the  exposition  exact,  without  that  ingenuity  and  fancy 
which  have  sometimes  been  carried  a  little  too  far  in  some  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions.   The  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

Fnwi  the  Cradle  to  the  Crown :  or  Days  with  Jesus,  By  the  Rev.  John 
HuNTBB,  late  of  Halifax,  N.  S.    London  :  Nisbet  ^  Co. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  consisting  of  seven  short,  but  thoughtful, 
chapters:  the  babe,  the  boy,  the  friend  for  every  day,  the  worker,  the 
sympathising  kinsman,  alone  and  lonely,  the  Judge.  The  style  is  elegant 
and  clear,  the  matter  is  evangelical  and  fresh,  and  the  whole  tone  and  spirit 
highly  commendable.  Mr  Hunter,  while  he  walks  in  the  old  paths,  does  not 
walk  precisely  with  the  same  gait,  in  the  very  same  foot-prints,  and  at  the 
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identical  pace  of  hiB  predeoeaeors.    He  thinks  and  speaks  for  himself,  and 
oonseqaently  he  has  produced  a  oseful  little  Tolame. 

Tke  Biten  Redeemer ;  the  Goapd  History  from  ike  Eesurrtetion  to  ihe  Pente 
cost  Bj  F.  W.  Krij]im4Gbbr,  D  D.  Translated  from  the  Qerman  hy 
John  T.  Bsm,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author.  London  :  Nisbet  is  Co, 
1863. 

The  character  of  Krommacher's  sermons  is  too  well  established  and  too 
well  known  to  call  for  any  description  or  analysis  from  us.  We  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  the  appearance  of  the  present  TolumOi  which  has  air  the 
well  known  peculiarities  of , the  richly  gifted  author.  The  translator  has  done 
his  part  well. 

The  Sympathy  of  Christ  yfith  Man  ;  its  Teaching  and  its  CcnsolaHon  By 
OcTAYms  WiNSLOw,  l>,\>,    Loudon :  JNisbet  ^  Co.     1862. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Dr  Winslow  and  his  books.  We 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  this  volume  is  superior  to  most  of  its  predecessors 
from  the  same  pen.  The  matter  is  fuller  and  fresher.  The  subject  is  not 
so  common  as  those  on  which  Dr  Winslow  has  formerly  written.  It  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  walk  of  theology  ;  but  we  think  that  Dr  Winslow  has 
kept  his  balance  well  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  has  produced 
a  book  which  brings  out  a  phase  of  our  Lord's  person  and  work  all  too  little 
dwelt  on  by  our  modem  divines. 

Freedom  and  Happiness  in  the  Truth  and  Ways  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Straiten,  more  than  forty  years  Minister  of  Faddington  Chapel. 
London  :  Nisbct  &  Co.    1862. 

Good  evangelical  disoonrses,  having  a  value^  not  only  to  the  flock  to  whom 
the  writer  has  long  ministered,  but  to  a  wider  circle,  though  they  have  no- 
thing particularly  striking  either  in  thought  or  style; 

J^ieheTs  Standard  Divines. — Ooodwin^e  Worh,  Vol,  IV.  Commentary 
on  tke  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  Thomas  Adams. 

This  volume  of  Goodwin's  works  is  particularly  welcome,  as  containing  the 
two  practical  treatises  which  have  always  found  the  greatest  favour  amomg 
the  readers  of  his  works,  '*  Christ  Set  Forth,'*  and  ''  Christ's  Heart  in  Heaven.^ 

Bat  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  Puritan  commentaries  gives 
us  particular  gratification,  as  we  have  always  considered  this  department  of 
Pnritan  literature  as  one  of  its  most  important  parts-^perhaps  its  most  im- 
portant part.  That  they  are  prolix  is  not  denied.  But  they  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  these  commentaries  can  more  easily  read  aU 
that  is  expository  in  them  than  they  can  turn  over  any  of  the  larger  commen- 
taries on  Scripture,  and  they  possess  great  value.  We  trust  the  enterprising 
publisher  will  find  such  encouragement  as  may  induce  him  to  bring  out 
other  treasures,  such  as  Oouge  on  Hebrews,  Elton  and  By^idd  on  Colossians, 
Bayne  on  Ephesians,  and  many  others,  which  it  would  require  a  catalogue 
to  name. 

MISCELLANEOUa 

MyCountty.  Tke  History  of  ike  BrUisk  Isles.  Bj  E.  S.  A.  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  B,  Brooms,  Yicar  of  Houghton,  Norfolk.  London  :  Wertheim. 
1862.    2  vols. 

An  onprotending  bat  very  interesting  little  history  of  the  British  Isles 
from  a  Cnristian  point  of  view.    It  brings  out  many  historical  hata  con- 
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neoted  with  the  leUgioii  and  moialB  of  our  oountry,  omitted  bj  the  seocilar 
historian,  and  desenres  the  attention  partioolarly  of  yoathfnl  readerB. 

Calvin^  hu  Lxfe^  hU  Labours^  and  his  WritingM,    Translated  from  the  French 
of  Fujz  BuNOEVEB.    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    1863. 

Bungener,  already  well  known  by  his  lively  and  interesting  sketches  in 
certain  fields  of  church  history,  has  recently  published  a  Life  of  Calyin,  which 
has  been  well  reoeiyed  on  the  continent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  help 
to  bring  back  the  attention  of  the  continental  churches  to  the  real  merits  of 
Calvin,  who  has  of  late  been  as  much  neglected  and  cast  off  as  he  was  once 
esteemed  by  them.  The  Life  of  which  we  here  have  a  translation  is  written 
with  histoncal  accuracy  and  French  vivacity,  and  can  be  read  with  an  inte- 
rest which  the  much  more  elaborate  work  of  Henry  has  not  called  forth. 
The  biographer  evinces  a  sincere  admiration  for  Caivin,  though  there  are 
parts  of  the  Reformer's  system,  and  phases  of  his  character,  which  it  would 
reouire  a  mind  more  akin  to  Calvin's  own  to  apprehend.  Dr  Cunningham's 
delineation  of  the  Reformer  supplies  much  of  what  Bungener  wants. 

Mick  Tracy,  the  Iriah  Scripture  Reader  ;  or  the  Martyred  Convert  and  the 
Frieet,    A  Tale  of  Facts,  by  W.  A.  C.    London  :  The  Book  Society.    1668 

"  Mick  Tracy"  is  a  style  of  book  with  which  we  do  not  often,  or  {^tly, 
concern  ourFolves.  It  is  a  novel,  a  religious  novel  The  design  of  it  is  to 
bring  out  the  pNeculiarities  of  the  papacy,  as  they  are  exhibits  in  Ireland. 
The  pictures  which  the  author  draws  are  graphic,  lifelike,  and  artistic.  The 
life,  the  habits,  and  thoughts  of  the  Irish  priest,  and  the  Irish  peasantry,  are 
well  brought  out ;  they  are  fully  and,  we  believe,  fairly  represented.  The 
author  fails,  to  our  apprehenion,  when  he  attempts  to  delineate  the  words 
and  ways  of  the  higher  classes  of  Irish  society ;  but,  ttisen  as  a  whole,  the 
volume  deserves  commendation,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  do  good  service  in 
conveying  right  ideas  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  papacy  on  the  Irish  people. 
The  pictures  of  the  priests  we  believe  to  be  no  way  overdrawn  or  caricatund. 

Convent  Life  in  Italy.    By  Alqbuon  Tatu>k.    London  :  Charles  J.  Straet, 
Charing  Cross.    1862. 

''This  volume  is  compiled  from  the  writer's  journal  of  ([several  tours  in 
Italy,  made  between  the  years  1866  and  1869.  It  is  a  poor  book.  The 
author  of  it  is  more  of  a  papist  than  a  protestant.  He  can  engage  eon  amore 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  Romish  worship.  He  draws  back  only  at  the  extremest 
point  of  transubstantiation.  Hence  we  have  popery  neither  from  a  popish 
nor  from  a  protestant  stand-point.  There  is  no  complete  picture  ;  no  per- 
fect statistics ;  no  definite,  decided,  trustworthy  facts.  The  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen  is  all  and  always  covlewr  de  roae  ;  and  the  result  is  unsa- 
tisfiMtoiy  in  the  highest  degree. 

Endisih  Nonconformity.    By  Robirt  YAuaHAN,  D.D.    London:  Jackson 
Walfotd.    1862. 

This  work,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Bicentenary  Commemoration  of  the 
Exodus  of  the  2000  ministers  from  the  Church  of  England,  was  prepared  hj 
the  author  at  the  request  of  the  Congregational  Union.  It  is  written  wiw 
much  vivacity  and  eieganoe,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  object  which  it  vraa 
meant  to  serve— to  "  express  opinions  and  feelings  which  are  common  among 
English  Congre^tionfuists." 

The  author  might  have  dispensed  with  the  introduotoiy  chapters,  which 
go  back  to  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  then  bring  before  us  the 
middle  ages.    "  English  Nonconformity"  is  not  immediateiy  connected  vridi 
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eitber  of  theiOu  With  renid  to  the  rasearah  of  the'Tolnmo,  andtho  nal  lb. 
fomuition  oommnniflatedDy  it^  m  oannot  aajr,  that  beyond  its  liToly,  pleannt, 
and  sketchy  style,  it  faringp  before  us  anytluoff  hot  what  eyeiT  rauier  who 
has  diieeted  any  attention  to  the  Puritans  already  knows.  One  point  for 
whidi  we  were  piepared  by  the  oiioamstanoes  of  its  jprepantion,  Tii.,  tiie 
steady  um  to  nut  Oongreeationalism  in  its  best  light,  is  not  only  too  mnoh 
for  the  taste  or  any  one  inio  is  not  wedded  to  the  traditions  of  that  deno- 
mination, Imt  too  maoh  for  the  anthentic  &ots  of  history.  We  thought  the 
day  had  gone  by  for  that  ezdosiTe  party  spirit,  and  making  oapital  of 
histoiy  for  denominational  porpoees. 

The  part  of  the  Tolame  whioh  oontinnea  the  history  of  Nonconformity 
down  to  reoent  times,  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  most  yalnable  sec- 
tions^  bat  only  too  saceinct  and  sketchy.  Thoogh  the  book,  tme  to  its 
ori|pn,  is  too  narrowly  denominational,  yet  it  is  a  well  written  aooonnt^ 
which  the  reader  can  peruse  with  interest  and  pleasure. 


The  following  works  on  Practical  Beli^on  which  have  come  to  hand|  we 
can  only  announce  in  the  mean  time,  ria. :— * 

1.  The  Bdievar^s  IVeamrs:    By  D.  Diwax,  D.D.,  Uite  Principal  of  Marisehal 

College,  Aberdeen.    Ghugow :  Murray.    1862. 

2.  SeaUHeBfCriheJianifetiiaiomjfOodinjMtd 

oj  ihejuhtre.    London :  W.  Yapp.    1862. 

3.  StUwrdiw  Aftemoomi,  or  Short  Addre8$e$  to  a  dan  of  Toirng  Womeik 

'  by  a  Last.    London :  Werth«m. 

4.  PenJeeotUU  BUmnat.    By  the  Rev.  Datxd  Pixoaibv.    London :  Wet- 

theim.    1862. 
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Abt.  L — Dr  Hickok'a  Philosophy,* 

Satumal  Ptychctogy;  or  the  Subfeetttje  Idea  and  O^ectiee  Law  of  AU  tn^ 
idligenee,  6j  Lauhkms  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Union  College.  A.  new 
and  reyised  edition.    New  York :  Ivison,  Phinnej  ft  Go.    1861. 

A  SMem  of  Moral  Science.  By  the  same.  Third  edition.  Same  pab- 
lishezB. 

Empirieal  PaychoU)^ ;  or  ike  Human  Mind  as  given  in  Conieioutnesa.  By 
the  same.    Thiid  edition.    Same  Pablishers. 

SaUonai  Cosmology ;  or  the  EUmal  PrindpUs  and  the  Neceasary  Lowe  qf 
ike  JJwoeroe,  By  the  same.  A  new  edition,  with  revinons  and  Notea. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    1859. 

|The  object  of  the  following  article  ifl  to' present  a  brief  out- 
line of  Dr  Hickok's  philosophy.  It  has  been  prepared  by  one 
of  his  personal  friends,  who  is  a  decided  advocate  of  his  system. 
To  this  its  value,  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  is  largely  due. 
They  must  be  glad  to  receive,  from  an  able  and  accomplished 
writer,  a  view  of  this  philosophy,  which  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge  either  of  misapprehension  or  perversion.  The  article, 
ther^ore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  estimate  of 
the  Prvnjcdo^  Review  of  Dr  Hickok's  system,  but  the  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed  by  its  adherents.] 

Db  Hickok,  though  profoundly  acquainted  with  Qerman 
speculations,  and  constantly  resorting  to  terms  which  they  have 
made  common,  differs  vitally  from  every  Qerman  thinker,  both 
aa  respects  the  starting-point  and  the  termination  of  his  phi- 


•  This  article  is  from  tiie  Princeton  Review  of  last  ]rear,^ED.  B.  4r  F.  B.  R, 
VOL.  xn. — ^NO.  XUV.  K 
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losophy.  Though  he  is  evidently  in  closer  sympathy  with 
Kant  than  with  any  other  great  leader  of  modem  thought,  yet 
the  grand  results  of  their  thinking  are  diametrically  opposite. 
It  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  "Rational  Psychology"  to  establish, 
what  it  is  equally  the  aim  of  the  "  Critick  of  Pure  Reason"  to 
overthrow.  With  Eant,  the  being  of  a  Qod,  the  freedom  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  substantial  existence  of  an  ob- 
jective world,  are  all  incapable  of  speculative  proof.  But  we 
should  not  greatly  err  in  saying,  that  the  most  noticeable 
feature  in  all  Dr  Hickok's  thinking,  is  the  confidence  with 
which  he  affirms,  and  the  persistence  with  which  he  maintain?, 
the  doctrine  exactly  opposite  to  this.     If,  aside  from  the  simple 

Eresentation  of  his  philosophical  views,  there  is  one  aim  which 
as  evidently  controlled  him  in  what  he  has  written,  it  is  to 
attain  a  foundation  upon  which  philosophical  scepticism  may 
be  utterly  overthrown.  Each  of  his  works  is  penetrated  by  the 
deep  conviction  of  its  author,  that  such  a  position  can  be 
reached,  and  that  the  method  he  has  adopted  is  the  certain 
way  to  secure  it  This  fact  gives  us  the  point  of  view  from 
which  his  philosophy  should  be  contemplated,  in  order  to  a 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  its  scope  and  meaning. 

Scepticism,  according  to  Dr  Hickok,  is  the  necessary  result 
of  every  system  of  thought  which  confines  the  work  of  the 
intellect  to  its  judgments  and  inferences.  These  are,  indeed, 
operations  properly  within  its  sphere,  but  if  it  can  do  nothing 
more,  he  argues,  no  judgment  can  ever  be  affirmed  beyond  a 
contiadiction,  nor  the  ground  of  any  inference  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  If,  e.  ^.,  the  judgment :  there  is  an  external 
world,  be  denied  by  one  who  affirms  that  there  is  only  a  seem- 
ing phantasm,  and  that  our  belief  in  its  reality  is  a  dream, 
obviously  the  first  judgment  cannot  escape  this  denial  by  a 
mere  re-affirmation  of  itself,  but  only  as  it  is  grounded  in 
another  judgment,  higher  or  more  simple.  Take  then  this 
higher  judgment,  e.  g.,  there  is  an  external  world,  because  we 
are  so  made  that  we  must  believe  it,  and  immediately  we  meet 
the  sceptical  inquiry,  How  do  we  know  that  we  are  not  so  made 
that  we  must  believe  a  lie  ?  To  remove  this  doubt  renders 
necessary  a  similar  procedure  as  before.  We  may  say,  e,  g,^ 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  could  not  allow  our 
only  modes  of  judgment  to  be  necessarily  deceptive,  but  this 
only  opens  the  way  to  graver  doubts,  and  more  numerous  ques- 
tions ;  e  g,,  How  do  we  mow  that  there  is  a  Creator  ?  and  what 
evidence  have  we  that  he  is  wise  and  kind  ?  The  same  is  tme 
with  every  possible  judgment.  It  is  liable,  at  onoe,  to  some 
kind  of  doubts  and  the  attempt  to  remove  this,  by  means  of 
some  higher  judgment,  instead  of  eradicating  the  scepticism, 
only  gives  it  a  stronger  hold  in  a  deeper  soil.    That  this  seep- 
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ticism  is  inherent  to  all  the  processes  of  the  merely  judging 
or  inferring  intellect,  Dr  Hickok  finds  evidence  alike  in  the 
nature  of  the  process  itself,  and  in  its  actual  exhibitions  in  the 
history  of  thought 

We  may,  undoubtedly,  attempt  to  avoid  this  result,  by 
affirming  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  certain 
*'  common  sense"  convictions,  back  of  which  we  cannot  go,  and 
upon  which  we  may  confidently  rest  our  declarations,  that 
there  is  a  world,  and  there  is  a  God.  Moreover,  the  sceptic 
himself  cannot  doubt,  that  he  also  possesses  these  same  convict 
tionsy  or  at  least  that  they  are  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the 
great  proportion  of  mankind.  Why  is  not  this  enough  ?  To 
this  inquuy  it  might  be  a  sufficient  reply,  that  notwithstandinjg 
the  force  with  which  this  testimony  of  ''common  sense"  is 
affirmed,  neither  the  position  of  the  sceptic  has  been  materiaUv 
changed,  in  consequence,  nor  his  progress  essentially  checked. 
But,  beyond  this,  the  sceptic  declares,  that  the  deductions  of 
his  logic  contradict  these  convictions  of  his  common  sense,  and 
that  he  must^  at  least,  doubt  which  of  the  two  to  believe.  Still 
further,  he  presses  the  more  momentous  inquiry  :  Why  should 
we  believe  these  convictions  of  common  sense,  for  how  do  we 
know  that  they  may  guide  us  infallibly  ?  and  to  this,  in  the 
field  which  he  occupies  in  common  with  his  opponents,  there  is 
no  satisfactory  reply.  It  is,  of  course,  eas^  to  say,  that  this 
query  is  impertinent  or  absurd,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  it,  because,  we  are  so  made,  that  we  must  believe  these 
convictions — ^but  the  sceptic  as  easily  replies  :  that  this  refiist^ 
to  answer  only  confirms  his  doubt,  and  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  refusal,  is  only  a  begging  of  the  very  question  in 
dispute. 

It  is  to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  to  overthrow  all  scepticism 
in  its  last  resort,  that  Dr  Hickok  has  laboured  His  fii-st 
inquiry  is :  Whetiier  there  may  not  be  some  power  in  the  intel- 
lect beyond  its  capacity  for  connecting  things  together,  and 
deriving  conclusions  of  one  judgment  from  another  ?  Have  we 
any  faculty  by  which  we  can  see  truth  in  a  light  so  clear  that 
we  shall  need  nothing  but  its  own  shining  to  reveal  its  absolute 
ground  and  reason  i  Can  the  truth  be  made  to  stand  out  before 
us  as  self-affirmatory,  and  needing  nothing  but  itself  for  its 
inipport?  Having  oeUeved  that  the  mountains  sustain  the 
havens,  and  that  Atlas  sustains  the  mountains,  may  we  know 
that  the  heavens  sustain  themselves  and  embrace  the  mountains? 
Dr  Hickok  answers  these  questions  with  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tive. In  distinction  from  that  faculty  which  can  affirm  one 
thing  because  of  another,  ;and  which,  in  that  it  must  stand  some- 
thing under  every  affirmation,  is  properly  termed  the  u'iideT'' 
Maryamg^  he  recognises,  io  the  human  intellect,  a  far  loftier 
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capacity,  ^hose  province  is  to  behold  the  truth,  by  an  immediate 
insight,  and  in  its  absolute  and  8elf-a£5nning  ground  This 
higher  faculty,  in  that  it,  through  the  visible  symbol,  can  read 
the  truth,  invisible  to  any  eye  of  the  sense  or  the  understand- 
ing, is  fitly  named  the  reo»<m. 

This  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding  is 
fundamental  in  Dr  Hickok's  thinking,  but  we  shall  make  the 
gravest  mistake  in  supposing  that  it  means  no  more  with  him 
than  that  distinction,  m  similar  terms,  which  is  so  prominent  in 
the  Critical  Philosophy,  and  whose  fallacy,  as  there  recognised. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Dr  Hickok  himself,  have  unan- 
swerably exposed.  With  Kant,  and  with  the,  so  called,  Ger- 
man transcendental  school,  the  reason  is  only  a  higher  under- 
standing. The  two  faculties  differ  only  in  name,  not  in  reality. 
Both  are  essentially  powers  of  judgment,  which  are  so  made 
that  they  attain  their  conclusions  in  a  certain  way, — the  one 
directed  by  what  Kant  calls  the  calories  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  other  by  what  he  terms  the  ideas  of  the  pure 
reason.  Neither  of  these  has  the  capacity  to  look  around  or 
through  either  itself  or  its  objects.  Neither  can  therefore  lead 
to  absolute  knowledge.  Nothing  which  the  mind  receives  caa 
be  known  except  as  modified  by  its  necessary  method  c{ 
receiving  it,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  both  the  reason  and  the 
understanding.  The  understanding  judges  that  all  its  objects 
must  come  under  the  forms  of  categories  of  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  and  mode — and  the  reason  also  judges  that  all  its 
objects  must  be  regulated  by  the  form  or  idea  of  the  absolute ; 
but  that  these  forms  exist  out  of  and  independent  of  the  mind 
which  contains  them,  cannot  be  a£Srmed.  That  there  is  any 
quantity  or  quality,  objective  and  real,  the  understanding  can^ 
not  prove,  and  that  there  is  any  absolute  outside  of  the  mind 
which  conceives  it,  the  reason  cannot  know.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  fiaculties  disappears,  and  the  Criticsl 
Philosophy,  as  propounded  by  Kant,  becomes  justly  liable  to 
all  the  scepticism  which  has  attended  its  development  in  tie 
later  Qerman  schools. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  doctrine  of  the  reason  whidi 
Dr  Hickok  maintains.  In  his  view,  this  is  a  faculty  whidi 
differs  as  truly  in  kind,  and  not  merely  in  variety  or  degree, 
from  all  others,  as  that  which  is  truly  spiritual  in  man  dmfeis 
from  the  animal  part  of  his  nature.  Sj^irit  is,  purely  and  pri- 
marily, with  him,  self-consdousnees — i.  e.,  it  belongs  to  the 
very  being  of  spirit  that  it  should  know  itselC  In  this  self- 
knowledge,  there  is  involved  an  activity  determining  itself  ard 
thus  a  self-direction — i,  e.,  spirit  in  knowing  itself  Aa«  itself, 
and  is  thus,  essentially,  a  person.  Moreover,  in  this  self- 
knowledge,  and  the  self-determination  which  it  implies,  there 
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are  disclosed  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  agency  of 
spirit  may  be  contemplated,  and  in  which  this  agency  becomes 
revealed  as  two  distinct  faculties  of  spirit,  which  may  be  named, 
respectively,  reason  and  will  Reason  is  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is 
self-knowing ;  and  will  is  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  self-directing. 
Spirit  comprehends  the  two,  and  is,  essentially,  an  activity 
which  knows  and  determines,  i.  f .,  directs  itsel£ 

In  this  conception  of  spirit,  the  reason  becomes  an  original 
and  broad  capacity  for  knowledge.  In  knowing  itself  it  knows 
what  reason  is,  and  can  thus  detect  reason  whenever  it  passes 
before  its  eye.  In  its  self-knowledge  it  has  a  standard  by 
which  it  can  measure  all  things  wluch  can  come  within  its 
apprehension,  and  determine  whether  the^  be  reasonable  or 
not.  It  can  thus  become  the  artistic  critic,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  moral  judge.  All  objects  of  beauty,  truth,  and  good- 
ness, become  known  to  the  reason,  and  give  it  joy  and  satisfiEUs- 
tion  only  as  they  fit  and  fill  those  archetypal  principle  i  which 
are  found  within  itself,  and  which  it  knows  as  it  knows  itself 

It  is  the  original  function  of  the  reason,  according  to  Dr 
Hickok,  to  know  not  simply  what  is,  but  what  must  be.  In 
knowing  itself,  it  knows  what  is  reasonable,  and  when  this  is 
clearly  seen,  its  necessity  is  equally  apparent.  It  is  unreason- 
able, e.  g,y  that  the  world  should  exist  without  an  author ;  and 
thus  in  "  the  things  that  are  made,"*  we  clearly  see  the ''  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  "  of  their  Maker  to  be  a  necessary  truth. 
It  is  unreasonable  that  this  array  of  appearances,  which  the 
senses  reveal,  should  be  witiiout  a  substantial  ground ;  and  thus 
we  see  in  eveiy  phenomenon  that  its  substance,  and  in  every 
event  that  its  cause  must  necessarily  be.  These  are  necessary 
truths,  1  e.,  not  alone  necessarily  believed,  but  necessarily 
existent,  because  it  would  contradict  reason  were  they  other- 
wisa  Moreover,  in  their  necessity  is  also  their  universality. 
That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  must  be  as  true  of  all  spaces  as  of  any  one  space  ;  and 
the  same  is  as  obvious  of  all  truths  which  the  reason  affirms. 
Dr  Hickok  thus  terms  it  the  comprehending  faculty.    It  com- 

Jrehends  itself  and  the  other  faculties  of  the  souL  It  compre- 
ends  the  phenomena  and  events  of  nature  in  their  substances 
and  causes,  and  these  in  their  Author.  By  its  own  immediate 
insight^  it  knows  eternal  principles  and  necessary  truths. 
But  can  it  know  anything  other  than  the  barest  abstractions  I 
and  can  its  knowledge  of  these  exclude  all  possibility  of  cavil 
or  scepticism  ?  These  are,  of  course,  fundamental  inquiries, 
for  the  adequacy  of  the  reason  to  its  assigned  work,  either  in 
philosophy  or  in  life,  depends  upon  them.  It  will  at  once  be 
supposed,  and  not  incorrectly,  that  Dr  Hickok  affirms  botb 
these  points. 
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In  reference  to  the  former,  his  doctrine  is,  that  there  is  in 
fact  nothing  which  we  truly  know,  in  which  some  contribution 
of  the  reason  is  not  an  essential  element.  The  reason  furnishes 
an  idea  for  every  fact  of  knowledge,  and  only  in  the  light  of 
this  idea  can  any  fact  be  truly  known.  I  may  believe,  e.  g,,  on 
the  testimony  of  another,  that  the  ratios  of  solid  bodies  are  as 
the  cubes  of  their  homologous  sides,  and  my  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  and  truthfulness  of  him  who  affirms  it,  may  be  such, 
that  my  conviction  of  the  truth  will  be  as  certain  as  if  J  had 
followed  out  the  demonstration  myself.  But  conviction  of  cer- 
tainty is  not  knowledge,  and  I  can  onlv  know  this  truth  when  I 
see  its  accord  with  those  primitive  ideas  or  axioms  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  reason  alone.  To  believe  and  to  know 
may  not  differ  at  all  in  the  certainty  of  their  conviction,  but  the 
difference  is  entire  in  the  ground  on  which  this  certainty  rests. 
In  the  one  case  I  rely  upon  something  outside  myself,  and  in 
the  othef,  on  what  is  disclosed  within.  And  it  is  in  this  inner 
disclosure  that  the  reason  asserts  itself,  and  that  true  science 
becomes  attainable.  Anything  which  contradicts  its  clear 
insight,  can  be  no  object  of  belief  or  knowledge.  The  reason 
immediately  dismisses  it  as  absurd,  while  anything  which  it 
sees  to  be  in  harmony  with  itself,  it  at  once  pronounces 
necessary  and  eternal.  All  mathematical  truths  become  known 
as  they  are  thus  disclosed.  The  whole  field  of  mathematics  is 
thus  a  valid  province  for  the  reason's  survey.  Dr  Hickok 
reverts  to  this  in  all  his  treatises,  and  maintains,  by  repeated 
arguments  and  illustrations,  that  no  mathematical  knowledge 
is  possible,  to  man,  except  through  his  possession  of  reason. 

In  like  manner  with  the  realm  of  beauty.  Unless  imme* 
diately  beheld  by  the  reason,  it  is  never  known.  The  beauty  in 
the  landscape  cannot  be  in  aught  which  the  bodily  eyes  behold, 
for  the  ox  sees  this  as  truly  as  the  man.  Neither  can  it  be  in 
any  reflection  upoti  this,  for  the  reflective  judgment  presup- 
poses, in  the  mind,  a  standard  to  which  it  must  refer  for  its 
correctness.  There  is  an  eye  within  which  sees  the  beautiful, 
and  knows  it  as  such,  only  as  its  light  blends  with  its  own. 
Using  the  bodily  organ  as  its  instrument,  the  reason  becomes 
thereby  awakened  to  an  ideal  in  itself,  and  a  sentiment  in  the 
object  of  its  contemplations  which  accords  with  this.  And  it 
pronounces  the  object  beautiftil,  just  in  proportion  to  this 
accord.  The  whole  field  of  art  is  thus  the  province  of  the 
Reason.  No  aesthetic  criticism  could  be,  unless  the  reason  had 
its  ideal  of  perfect  beauty,  by  which  it  could  measure  every 
olgect  of  its  contemplation& 

In  like  manner  with  the  entire  domain  of  psychology.  Nei- 
th^  the  perceptions  of  the  sense  could  be  known  as  real,  nor 
the  reflections  of  the  understanding  as  valid,  save  by  the  agency 
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of  the  oomprehending  reason.  Dr  Hickok's  argument  for 
tbifi,  though  referred  to  in  his  other  works,  is  fully  unfolded  in 
thefirst and  second  parts  of  the  "  Rational  Psychology."  Briefly 
stated,  in  our  own  language,  it  is  this  :  How  can  I  know  that 
the  phenomena  which  I  perceive,  are  not  mere  phantasms? 
Now,  the  very  inquiry  presupposes  that  there  is  a  higher  faculty 
which  must  decide  the  question ;  but,  aside  from  this,  that  the 
mind  determines  the  issue  solely  from  its  rational  insight,  i# 
clear,  from  a  simple  statement  of  the  process  of  perception^ 
For,  all  the  phenomena  which  we  perceive,  we  must  construct 
in  form,  i.  e.,  we  must  limit  them  in  respect  of  their  space, 
their  time,  or  their  degree  of  intensity.  We  cannot  perceive 
anything  unless  it  be  dtjvMidL  But  this  is  not  euough.  The 
object  must  also  be  discriminaied,  or  there  is  no  perception,  i.  e>, 
we  must  not  only  mark  out  its  boundaries,  and  see  how  much, 
but  we  must  distinguish  its  peculiarity,  and  see  whcU  the  object 
is,  before  we  can  perceive  it  In  other  words,  perception  can-> 
not  be,  unless  there  be  a  quamiUy  and  a  quality  to  the  object. 
Now  tiiere  is  something  in  the  mind  which  can  overlook  the 
whole  perceptive  process,  and  determine  that  such  and  such 
things  are  essential  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  mind  has  an 
idea  of  what  perception  must  be,  if  it  be  at  all  It  not  only 
believes,  it  knows  that  no  perception  by  the  senses  would  be 
possible,  unless  the  mind  could  distiDguish  and  define  the  object 
it  perceived.  We  could  never  perceive  a  sound,  unless,  in  the 
process  of  perception,  this  were  distinguished,  e.  g.,  from  a 
colour,  and  also  deJiTud,  e*  g.,  as  dull  or  sharp,  soft  or 
loud,  &C. 

But  how  does  this  prove  the  reality  of  the  phenomena? 
Obviously,  if  the  mind  passes  through  this  procedure,  t^  e.,  if 
it  finds  itself  distinguishing  and  definmg  quality  and  quantity, 
there  is  to  it  a  real  appearance  or  phenomenon.  If  the  process 
of  perception  be  real,  so  must  its  objects  be.  But  how  do  1 
know  that  the  perceived  object  is  separate  from  the  perceiving 
mind  ?  Doubtless  many  objects  which  the  mind  perceives  are 
its  own  subjective  exercises,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  there 
are  many  separate  from  and  independent  of  itself.  For,  if  we 
notice  carefully  these  objects,  we  shall  see,  that  they  dividid 
themselves  strictly  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  subject 
wholly  to  the  mind's  control,  and  the  other  not  at  all  Now 
this  latter  class,  which  come  and  go  auite  independent  of  the 
mind,  and  which  it  cannot  change,  either  as  to  the  time  or  the 
manner  of  their  appearance,  evidently  have  an  agency,  and  thus 
a  being  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  mind  which  perceive^ 
them.  They  are  as  real  as  th^  are  perceived,  and  they  are  as 
objective  as  they  are  real  The  reality  of  an  objective  world 
18  clearly  beheld  by  tliat  eye  of  the  mind,  \^ithin  whose  scope 
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the  whole  perceiving  process  is  performed  This  eye  is  the 
reason,  by  whose  presence  alone  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
reality  of  an  external  world  becomes  suggested  to  us,  and  by 
whose  insight  alone  it  can  be  answered. 

But  is  this  external  world  anything  but  a  range  of  pheno- 
mena ?  Has  it  a  substantial  existence  ?  We  can  only  perceive 
phenomena,  can  we  know  au^ht  else  ?  True,  if  there  be  a  sub- 
stance, it  cannot  be  perceivea.  While  it  may  have  quantity 
and  quality,  these  are  only  its  properties,  not  it,  and  no  work 
of  perception  can  therefore  reach  it  But  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  say  that  there  can  be  quantity  or  quality 
without  some  ground  for  thesa  If  no  substance  be  perceivea, 
it  is  necessarily  thought.  The  operations  of  the  reflective  un- 
derstanding would  cease  at  once,  unless  there  were  some  sub- 
stance beneath  every  phenomenon,  as  the  ground  of  its  reality. 
No  phenomena  could  be  connected  together,  and  no  thought 
would  be  possible,  without  a  valid  substance  for  the  one,  and  a 
real  subject  for  the  other.  Without  these,  all  experience  be- 
comes a  nullity  ;  for  the  arising  and  vanishing  of  appearances, 
which  come  from  naught  and  can  be  referred  to  naught,  is  not 
experience.  There  is  a  faculty  in  the  mind  which  declares  that 
unless  there  be  something  which  cannot  be  perceived,  then 
there  is  nothing  which  can  be  perceived.  This  faculty  is  the 
reason,  and  to  it  the  mind  assents  with  undoubting  conviction. 
But  beyond  this,  the  same  faculty  sees  that  an  external  sub- 
stance is  not  only  necessary  in  order  to  any  connection  of  phe- 
nomena^ but  in  order  to  any  communication  of  one  man  with 
another,  respecting  the  phenomena  of  either.  A  man  in  a 
balloon,  without  compass  or  barometer,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
impenetrable  and  constantly  shifting  cloud,  has  no  means  of 
determining  his  position,  or  the  direction  of  his  movements. 
This  can  odiy  be  fixed  by  its  relation  to  something  else  which 
is  also  fixed.  In  like  manner,  the  places  and  periods  of  any 
phenomena  can  only  be  determined,  in  their  relations  to  eacn 
other,  and  to  one  whole  of  space  and  time,  by  their  relation  to 
something  which  is  not  phenomenal,  and  which,  because  it 
never  appears,  can  give  to  every  appearance  a  relative  locality 
and  duration.    The  reason  sees  that  if  we  ever  assign  to  one 

Shenomenon  a  place  and  period  in  a  whole  of  space  and  time, 
ifferent  from  that  of  another  phenomenon,  and  with  deter^ 
mined  relations  to  this,  then  there  must  be  some  permanent 
substance  by  which  this  may  be  effected  Our  knowledge  of 
substance  is  thus  as  clear  as  these  determined  relations  are 
evident.  There  is,  therefore,  a  substantial  world,  external  to 
us,  which  the  reason  immediately  beholda 

But  can  anything  be  known  respecting  such  a  world  beyond 
its  bare  existence?    The  ''  Bational  Cosmology"  answers  this 
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qnestion  in  the  affirmative,  and  professes  to  give  some  of  those 
eternal  principles  which  the  reason  beholds  in  the  universe 
aroond  ua  It  is  at  least  true,  that  some  such  principles  are 
affirmed  by  every  mind.  No  one  doubts,  e.  g,^  that  matter, 
wherever  it  exists,  must  occupy  space.  This  is  no  induction 
from  our  experience,  for  not  only  does  our  experience  come  in 
contact  with  too  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  creation  of 
matter  to  warrant  such  a  universal  conclusion,  but,  more  than 
this,  we  know  that  there  could  not  have  been  any  experience, 
even  of  matter,  unless  there  were,  separate  from  the  matter, 
a  space  for  it  to  occupy.  It  is  a  higher  faculty  than  the  sen- 
tient or  reflective  which  affirms  this,  and  this  faculty  is  the 
reason,  kgdln^  we  know  that  different  matter  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  To  this  all  men  assent,  and 
jet  the  senses,  at  the  most,  can  only  testify  that  they  never  see 
this  done,  and  the  reflective  understanding,  at  the  farthest,  can 
only  apply  this  testimony  to  the  whole  of  the  actual  experience 
—it  cannot  touch  the  possible.  For  aught  our  senses,  or 
deductions  resting  only  on  these,  can  tell  us,  there  may  be 
matter  without  space,  and  different  matter  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  space.  Tet  we  know  this  to  be  impossible,  but  how  ? 
Obviously,  only  through  some  higher  faculty  of  knowledge, 
which  may  appropriately  be  termed  the  reason,  and  which, 
whether  we  call  it  by  any  other  name,  does  give  us  these 
eternal  principles,  as  the  necessary  laws  for  the  very  existence 
of  matter.  But  why  may  not  this  faculty,  which  does  tiius 
much,  do  more  ?  la  it  absurd  to  seek,  is  it  impossible  to  find, 
other  principles  also  ?  Certainly,  if  there  be  a  creation,  God 
must  have  had  some  reason  for  this,  which,  as  eternally  within 
lumself,  must  have  directed  all  the  processes  of  his  creative 
liand  It  would  be  as  irreverent  to  affirm,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive,  that  God  was  controlled  by  no  reason  in  the  work 
of  creation.  It  is  equally  the  demand  of  a  tnie  philosophy 
and  a  scriptural  faith,  that  there  should  be  an  eternally  con- 
trolling reason  or  wisdom,  which  the  Lord  possessed,  "  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old."  There  must 
also  as  truly  be  a  reason  for  every  part  of  creation  as  for  the 
whole,  and  which  determined  the  Creator  to  make  as  he  did 
every  individual  thing  which  he  has  made.  And  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  we  are  inquiring  for  this  reason.  The  child  does  it. 
The  nmn  does  it.  The  whole  history  of  philosophy  reveals 
only  this  inquiry  as  its  guiding  spring.  Every  man,  even  the 
iQost  stolid,  seeks  a  reason  for  the  facts  which  he  beholds 
around  hiuL  Attempts  are  made  to  answer  the  inquiry  by 
ii^aking  one  fact  rest  upon  another,  or  explaining  the  existence 
of  one  part  of  creation  by  the  demands  of  another  part  The 
^Be  fiUls,  d  9.,  because  of  gravity  ;  or,  the  tides  nse  because 
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of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  the  question, 
sure  to  arise,  Why  and  what  is  gravity  ?  or,  Why  and  how  do 
the  heavenly  bodies  work  thus  upon  the  earth  ?  is  not  thus 
answered.  Moreover,  if  we  give  it  any  heed,  we  shall  notice 
that  this  answer  is  onlv  another  statement,  in  a  more  general 
form,  of  the  very  fact  for  which  we  sought  an  explanation.  To 
say  that  gravity  makes  the  stone  to  faU,  and  that  gravity  is  the 
power  which  guides  the  tides  and  planets,  is  simply  to  declare 
that  that  which  does  one  thing  does  something  else  also,  but 
nothing  is  thus  explained.  Our  search  for  knowledge  is  thus 
answered  by  enlarging  the  field  of  our  ignorance.  Or,  if  we 
still  persist,  and  meet  the  reply :  Gravity  is  only  the  expreasioa 
of  the  divine  will  in  the  control  of  matter, — or,  the  uniform 
way  in  which  the  Creator  governs  his  work, — ^we  are  thua 
unavoidably  reminded  of  the  method  of  the  ancient  dramatists, 
who  would  introduce  a  deity  (ear  mocAtna)  upon  the  stage, 
merely  to  cut  some  knot  in  the  drama  which  the  ordinary  per- 
sonages could  not  untia  We  admit  that  this  resort  was  quite 
unworthy  of  the  artist  then,  and  we  can  hardlv  restrain  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  no  better  befitting  the  philosopher  now. 
The  answer  may,  indeed,  silence  the  inquiry,  but  the  dispositioQ 
reverently  to  propound  it  still  remains,  and  is  not,  and  cannot 
thus  be  stifled.  When  we  seek  a  reason  for  a  fact,  we  cannot 
be  contented  by  another  fact  which  must  have  its  reason  also. 
Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  that  this  disposition  to  seek  for  an 
ultimate  reason,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  so  ineradi^ 
cably  within  us,  he  intended  us  to  use,  in  order  that  he  might 
thereby  conduct  us  to  the  satisfying  object  of  our  search  ? 

The  principles  which  Dr  Hiokok,  in  the  ''  Rational  CoBmology,** 
affirms  to  be  within  the  immediate  insight  of  the  reason,  are 
very  numerous,  and  nothing  can  exaggerate  their  importance  if 
true.  It  is  sufficient,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  take  the  first 
one  which  he  lays  down,  and  to  give,  in  our  own  language,  his 
thought  and  method  of  statement  This  principle  is,  that 
'maUer  is  force,  which  Dr  Hickok  declares  to  be  immediately 
beheld  by  the  reason,  and  as  necessarily  and  unchangeably  true, 
as  that  matter  occupies  space,  &c.  But  when  he  affirms  that 
this,  and  the  other  principles  which  he  propounds,  are  imme- 
diately seen,  he  does  not  mean  that  every  eye  at  once  beholds 
them,  without  any  efforts  to  render  the  vision  steadv  and  clean 
They  are  immediately  seen,  just  as  all  mathematical  truths  are, 
which,  however,  may  require  long  and  arduous  processes  before 
they  can  be  brought  witibiin  the  mind's  range  of  view.  AH  Dr 
Hli^ok's  demonstrations  in  this  book  are  that  the  reason  sees 
these  principles  to  be  such,  and  that  if  thus  seen,  they  need  no 
farther  proof,  for  they  prove  themselves.  They  stand  revealed 
in  tiieir  own  light,  and  declare  their  truth  with  their  own 
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i^oice  beyond  a  contradiction.    Now,  that  the  reason  sees  mat- 
ter to  be  force,  may  be  revealed,  first  from  the  facta  of  our 
sensuouB  experience.    For,  what  are  these  fact«  ?    What  is  it 
we  experience?    A  certain  body  is  visible,  audible,  &c. — ^what 
do  we  mean  by  this  ?    Closely  noted,  it  is  that  such  a  body  has 
the  power  to  affect  our  eye  or  ear  in  such  a  way.     So  also  we 
say  the  body  is  hard,  soft,  fragrant,  sapid  ;  by  which  we  can 
mean  nothing  other  than  that  it  has  the  power  to  affect  us 
to  the  perception  of  these  qualities.    Thus  of  all  the  organs 
of  sense.    All  that  they  can  do,  or  reveal,  is  the  presence  of 
certain  affections  which  certain   bodies  have  prrxiuced ;  and 
thus  all  that  we  can  derive,  by  inference  from  the  senses,  is, 
that  the  body  which  has  caused  the  affection,  has  force.    Force, 
therefore,  is  everything  belonging  to  matter,  of  which  we  have 
any  experience ;  and  if  we  stood  upon  the  basis  of  the  so- 
called  experimental  philosophy,  we  should  be  obliged  to  say 
that  we  know  nothing  about  matter,  farther  than  its  force. 
But  we  go  beyond  this,  and  declare  that  matter  can  be  nothing 
but  force;   for  to  affirm   otherwise,  would  be  to  contradict 
reason.     Because,  if  we  say  that  matter  is  an  unknown  some- 
what, to  which  force  is  communicated,   but   from  which    it 
differs,  do  we  not  see  that  even  the  capability  to  receive  such 
communication,  or  to  retain  it,  is  itself  a  force,  and  that  thus 
we  are  driven  to  the  contradiction  of  declaring  that  matter 
has  force  before  it  has  force  ?    Or,  if  we  take  the  position  that 
force  must  have  some  substance  to  support  it,  and  in  which 
it  may  inhere,  we  meet  with  the  same  difficulty  in  a  different 
word ;  for  what  is  involved  in  this  substance  or  support,  but 
the  veiy  idea  which  we  seek  to  exclude  ?    Could  it  be  a  sub- 
stance, standing  under  (subdans)  and   supporting  anything 
without   force  ?     What  else,  therefore,   have  we  to  do  with 
matter  than  as  a  force  !    This  includes  all  to  which  our  ex- 
perience testifies,  while  it  excludes  ever3rthing  but  itself  from 
the  conception  of  matter.     It  is  not  possible  for  us  either  to 
know  that  matter  is  anything  but  force,  or  to  conceive  that 
it  can  be.     It  is  thus  directly  seen,  and  may  be  unhesitatingly 
affirmed  by  the  reason,  as  an  eternal  principle,  that  matter  is 
forca      But  what  is  force  ?     Dr  Hickok  answers  that  it  is 
action  and  reaction.    This,  he  claims,  will  fill  its  whole  con- 
ception.    But  if  this  be  true,  the  origin  of  force,  and  mode  of 
its  origination,  are  at  once  revealed.    For,  whence  can  action 
come  but  from  spirit,  to  which  activity  purely  and  essentially 
belongs?     I^irit,  therefore,  must  be  older  than  matter  and 
its  author.     But  not  every  spirit — ^not  the  finite  can  create. 
They  are  already  limited.    Only  the  Absolute  Spirit  can  make 
his  act  react  upon  itself,  and  thus  produce  a  force  which  is 
truly  his  creation.    And  now  that  our  idea  of  creation  involves 
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exactly  this  process,  is  clearly  seen.  For,  either  creation  ia 
limited,  or  it  is  not.  If  we  take  the  latter  ground,  we  are 
both  absurd  and  unchristian ;  for  this  is  Pantheism,  and  we 
thus  identify  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  But  if  we  affirm 
the  former  position,  what  is  this  but  declaring  that  the  activity 
of  the  Creator  restrained  itself  at  the  point  where  creation 
began,  and  that  this  self-imposed  restraint  is  exactly  what  we 
mean  by  creation  ? 

In  all  this  view  of  its  work  it  is  not  implied  that  the  human 
reason  knows  all  things,  nor  that  a  reverential  faith  in  Qod  can 
ever  cease  to  be  its  crowning  glory.  Because  finite,  it  must  be 
limited  in  its  knowledge,  and  because  it  cannot  comprehend 
infinity,  it  must  rest  on  One  who  can.  But  the  finite  reason 
knows  the  eternal  and  unfailing  ground  for  this  demand  of 
faith,  in  that  it  sees  that  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to 
have  it  otherwise.  It  knows  God,  not  because  it  does  or  can 
comprehend  him,  but  because  the  truth  of  his  being  is  mir* 
rored  in  its  own  being,  i.  e.,  in  its  self-knowledge,  it  finds  that 
which  would  be  contradicted  by  the  denial  of  (^.  Coincident 
with  the  absurdity  of  doubting  its  own  being,  would  be  the 
absurdity  if  the  nnite  reason  should  doubt  the  being  of  Qod. 
It  knows  him,  not  by  the  testimony  of  another,  but  by  an  in-> 
tuition  of  its  own.  In  Dr  Hickok's  own  language, — "The 
conception  of  the  non-being  of  the  Absolute  Reason  involves 
the  absurdity  of  conceiving  reason  to  be  unreasonable."* 

But  this  original  knowledge  of  God,  so  clear,  so  direct,  so 
impossible  for  the  finite  reason  really  to  doubt,  involves  also 
a  knowledge  of  many  truths  predicable  of  him.  ''He  is 
manifestly  a  Person,  having  in  himself  the  knowledge  of  all 
possible,  and  the  self-determining  will  to  execute  all  his  own 
behests.  To  him  there  can  be  no  beginnin|[  nor  end,  for  there 
can  be  no  time  when  he  was  not ;  and  to  him  there  can  be  no 
bounds,  for  there  can  be  no  place  where  he  is  not  He  is  un* 
sustained  and  uncaused,  for  there  can  be  no  substance  which 
he  does  not  hold,  and  no  cause  which  he  does  not  originate. 
He  is  absolved  from  all  dependence  upon,  and  determination 
by,  any  other  being  than  hmiself.  Here  is  no  abstraction,  but 
the  positive  affirmation  of  the  I  AM  ;  he  who  has  being,  and 
blessedness,  and  exhaustive  fulness,  in  himself;  even  the  being 
of  whom  it  would  be  an  everlasting  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
he  was  not,  and  was  not  blessed,  and  was  not  satisfied  Sense 
cannot  perceive  him  ;  discursive  thought  cannot  conceive  him; 
only  a  spiritual  discernment,  the  direct  insight  of  reason,  can 
behold  him.  AH  the  attributes  which  our  manner  of  conceiving 
apply  to  him,  participate  in  this  characteristic  of  absolutenesa 

f  *<BAlioaal  Cofinologj,"  p.  96. 
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His  wisdom  is  absolved  from  all  dependence  upon  outward  con- 
dition&  He  has  within  himself  the  reason-view  of  all  things 
pofigible  to  be  put  in  objective  being,  in  the  plans  or  ideal 
archetypes  to  which  they  must  conform ;  and  his  regard  to 
that  which  is  worthy  of  his  own  acceptance  determines  what  of 
ail  that  is  possible  shall  also  be  actual  He  is  absolute  liberty ; 
for  the  one  rule  of  that  which  is  everlastingly  worthy  of  him- 
self, and  securing  his  own  dignity  or  glory,  gives  a  repellancy 
and  exclusion  of  all  ends  that  might  tyrannise  and  enslava  He 
18  absolutely  blessed ;  for  in  his  constant  holiness  and  steadfast 
poipose,  fixed  upon  his  own  glory,  there  is  no  collision  or  dis- 
turbance^ but  the  perpetual  serenity  of  an  unruffled  flow  of 
righteousness.  He  is  absolute  sovereign ;  for  while  the  ulti- 
inate  end  of  his  own  dignity  is  ever  before  him,  and  eternally 
diiectmg  all  his  agency,  he,  as  supreme,  has  rightfiil  authority 
and  headship  over  all  the  beings  that  exist  beside  him,  and  may 
rightfully  commiuMi  in  the  ends  of  his  glory,  that  they  should 
serve  hun  with  nnquestioning  and  constant  devotion.  He  is, 
in  fine,  and  as  the  most  comprehensive  form  of  expression,  the 
Absolute  Good — good  in  himself,  as  supremely  excellent, 
without  any  reference  to  a  further  end,  and  good  as  the  source 
or  supplier  of  all  the  good  which  any  other  beings  possess  and 
enjoy  He  can  be  put  to  no  use  as  a  means  to  get  something 
beyond  himself ;  but  as  the  end  of  all  ends,  all  other  things 
M&l  their  measure  in  conspiring  to  present  that  to  him  which 
is  m  honour  of  him.  The  highest  seraph  and  the  humblest  saint 
honour  themselves  only  in  tikeir  devotion  to  his  honour/'* 

However  it  may  appear  to  others,  Dr  Hickok  evidently  does 
iK)t  think  it  irreverent  to  speak  of  the  Deity  as  controlled  by 
principles.  For  principles,  with  him,  are  no  ab  extra  chain 
8tret(med  around  the  divine  will,  and  guiding  it  perforce  or  by 
the  nature  of  things ;  but  rather  are  they  the  eternal  arche- 
tjrpes  of  everlasting  truth,  which  dwell  in  him  as  their  un- 
created ground,  and  which  control  him  even  as  and  because 
he  controls  himself.  Dr  Hickok  confidently  maintains  that  we 
oonld  never  worship  Qod  unless  with  the  recognition  that  he 
is  and  must  be  eternally  thus  controlled.  It  is  only,  he  claims, 
in  the  clear  insight  which  our  reasons  possess  of  the  truth  that 
the  absolute  One,  the  supreme  and  perfect  Spirit,  will  ever  act 
worthy  of  himseU*,  controlled  alone  by  the  unchanging  behests 
of  his  own  eternal  glory,  that  we  can  feel  any  obligation  to 
reverence,  or  any  incitement  to  adoration.  "It  is  precisely  in 
this  light,"  says  the  "  Rational  Psychology,''^  ''and  solely  in  this 
presence,  that  we  wake  to  the  consciousness  of  what  reverence 
i8»  and  luiow  that  we  stand  before  an  awful  majesty,  where  we 

•  "Bational  Coanology,"  pp.  86^  87.  t  Fp.  436, 487, 
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must  bow  and  adore.  We  may  stand  amid  all  the  sublimities 
of  that  wonder-working  power  which  is  fashioning  the  material 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  we  shall  admire 
and  praise  in  profoimd  astonishment ;  we  may  look  upon  all 
the  arrangements  which,  in  the  bounty  of  an  ever-woiking 
wisdom  and  kmdneaa,  is  difiusing  sentient  joy  and  gladness 
over  millions  of  happy  beings  ;  and  we  may  go  with  such  as 
are  competent  to  recognise  their  kind  benefactor  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  hear  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  voices,  in 
different  ways  proclaiming  their  gladsome  gratUtuie  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  and  we  shall  sympathise  in  their  joys 
and  praises  with  a  rapturous  delight ;  but  it  is  only  when  I 
see  all  these  standing  in  the  presence  of  that  absolute  sove- 
reignty and  pure  moral  personality,  who  searches  them  all  in 
the  light  of  his  own  dignity,  and  judges  them  by  the  daams 
of  his  own  eaDcellency,  and  estimates  their  worUi  solely  in 
reference  to  his  worthiness  ;  and  when,  also,  I  see  that  thus  it 
behoved  thev  should  have  been  made,  to  be  fit  creatures  of  his 
ordering  and  accepting,  and  that  he  made  them  thus  after  the 
behest  of  his  own  uncreated  reason,  and  in  the  light  of  his 
ethical  truth  and  righteousness,  and  governs  them,  and  holds 
them  ever  subordinate  to  his  own  moral  gloiy  and  authority ; 
it  is  in  such  a  presence  only,  that  I  reverently  cover  my  face, 
and  fall  prostrate,  and  cry  from  my  inward  spirit,  '  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  heaven  and  earth  are  full 
<rf  thy  glory.'  '  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  thii^^B,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created' "  The  spirit  in 
which  Uiis  passage  is  written  pervades  all  the  treatises  of  the 
author,  many  portions  of  which  stir  the  soul  as  with  an  an- 
them, and  awaken  emotions  which  have  no  other  so  fitting 
expression  as  the  exclamation  of  the  apostle, — ''  For  of  him, 
and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  gloiy 
for  ever !" 

The  importance  of  the  reason  in  Dr  Hickok's  sjrstem  10 
abundantly  seen  from  the  sketch  we  have  ^ven,  and  thene 
needs  little  more  for  an  accurate  comprehension  of  his  philo- 
sophic scheme.  The  functions  of  the  reason  are  the  architeot 
of  the  whole.  Both  the  basis  and  superstructure  are  laid  and 
erected  solely  in  the  light,  and  by  the  working  of  a  direct 
rational  insight  The  "Bational  Psj^chology"  funushes  his 
statement  of  what  this  power  is,  and  bis  proof  that  it  is.  This 
is  therefore  not  only  the  first  of  his  works  in  the  order  of  thek 
publication,  but  the  first,  also,  in  the  order  <^  their  systematic 
arrangement.  The  doctrine  of  the  reason,  as  expounded  in 
the  third  part  of  this  treatise,  is  only  evolved  and  carried  xmt 
to  its  Intimate  applications  in  whatever  else  he  has  written. 
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llie  **  SyBtem  of  Moral  Science"  takes  the  rational  rule  of  right 
as  grounded  in  worthiness  of  spiritual  approbation,  and  sys« 
tematically  applies  this  to  the  whole  course  of  human  conduct 
The  "  Empirical  Psychology"  gathers  the  facts  of  the  human 
mind  as  given  in  consciousness,  and  contemplates  these  in  the 
l%ht  of  that  rational  insight  which  detects  their  true  and 
organic  relations.  The  "Bational  Cosmolc^''  shews  that  the 
reason  possesses  ideas  to  which  the  universe  conforms,  and 
that  no  science  of  nature  is  possible  unless  the  actual  facts  of 
the  world  around  us  are  seen  in  living  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples within. 

The  relations  of  this  order  of  thought  to  philosophic  scepti- 
dsm  remain  to  be  noted,  and  may  be  comprehensively  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  difference  between  the  affirmations  of  the 
reason,  which  Dr  Hickok  propounds,  and  the  dicta  of  common 
sense,  as  declared  by  Beid  and  the  Scottish  school,  is  simply 
this  :  the  *'  common  sense"  utters  what  it  universally  believes, 
but  for  which  it  knows  no  ground  ;  the  reason  declares  what  it 
Iseholds  and  knows  in  its  own  ground  The  principles  which 
the  reason  sees,  do  not  need  anything  other  than  themselves 
for  their  support  They  do  not  need  to  be  proved,  therefore, 
but  only  to  be  shewn.  To  demand  a  proof  would  be  the  ab- 
surdity of  requiring  a  reason  for  reason.  Reason  affirms,  de- 
•claies,  supports  itself  If,  therefore,  anything  can  be  shewn 
as  revealed  in  the  clear  rational  insight,  this  is  sufficient,  and 
we  neither  can  gain,  nor  do  we  really  ever  seek  any  other 
ground  than  this.  Tt  is  not  simply  because  our  powers  are  so 
weak  that  we  cannot  go  beyond  this ;  rather  are  they  so  lofty 
that  they  see  in  this  the  true  ultimate,  the  self-supporting 
ground  of  all  the  rest  It  is  because  we  are  reason  that  we 
rest  in  what  is  reasonable,  and  it  would  be  to  deny  that  self- 
knowledge  which  is  our  crown  and  royalty,  could  we  look  for 
anything  beyond.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
-sceptic  see  a  truly  rational  principle,  and  his  scepticism  is,  so 
fcr  as  this  principle  reaches,  for  ever  overthrown.  If  Dr 
Hiekok's  principles  are  true,  and  can  be  clearly  shewn  as  such, 
no  farther  scepticism  is  possible  in  philosophy.  A  mind  deeply 
imbued  with  this  order  of  thought,  could  be  no  more  sceptical 
than  it  could  he  unthinking. 

In  every  system  of  philosophy,  the  relatbn  of  the  subjective 
mind  to  the  objective  world  has  furnished  a  prominent  theme 
of  regard.  How  shall  the  two  be  brought  into  any  such  con- 
nection that  the  thought  of  matter  shall  be  true,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  real  ?  Upon  this  question  the  attention  of 
every  great  thinker  has  been  so  diligently  exercised  that  the 
different  answers  that  have  been  given  may  afford  a  desirable 
method  of  classifying  the  different  systems  which  the  history 
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of  philosophy  reveals.     All  the  forms  of  simple  philosophical 
Scepticmti  centre  in  the  doubt  that  any  connection  of  mind 
and  matter  is  possible.    All  philosophical  Mysticism  may  be 
referred  to  the  conviction  that  while  such  a  connection  is  both 
possible  and  actual,  it  is  also  inexplicable.    But  while  philo- 
sophers generally  have  neither  doubted  the  fact  of  this  connec- 
tion nor  failed  to  propound  their  methods  of  explaining  it,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  every  possible  explanation  must  assume  one 
of  three  general  forms.    1 — Mind  and  matter  are  intrinsically 
alike,  and  there  is  thus  no  difficulty  in  their  relation.   But  this 
intrinsic  likeness  is  liable  to  a  twofold  appearance,  according 
as  we  view  it  in  the  resolving  of  mind  into  matter,  or  of  matter 
into  mind.    In  the  one  case  there  arises  IdaaZiam,  which  de- 
clares that  matter  is  only  mind  degenerated  ;  and  in  the  other, 
Materialiamf  which  affinns  that  mind  is  only  matter  refined* 
IL — ^Mind  and  matter  are  intrinsically  diverse,  and  can  be 
brought  in  contact  only  through  a  third  somewhat.    Here  also 
we  have  a  specific  diversity  of  explanation.     (1.)  This  bond  of 
connection  may  be  Qod,  who  brings  the  two  together  (a)  only 
by  his  almighty  power  (DescaHes)  ;  or  (6)  by  the  intervention 
of  his  will  in  occasional  causes  (Oeulvifiex) ;  or  (c)  by  spiritual- 
ising the  matter,  so  that  we  can  see  it  in  him  (Malebriamche)  ; 
or  (d)  by  a  pre-established  harmony  {Leibnitz).   (2.)  Mind  and 
matter  may  be  attributes  of  one  infinite  substance  (Spinoza). 
(3.)  They  may  be  opposite  poles  of  the  Absolute  {SckdUfig), 
(4.)  They  are  brougnt  together  by  a  superior  mrinciple,  which 
unites  them  as  matter  and  form  {AristoUe^  Kant).     III. — 
Though  intrinsically  diverse,  they  have  that  in  common  by 
which  they  are  related.    On  this  ground  stands  Plato,  with  his 
ideas,  and  here  also,  in  a  classification  of  philosophical  systems, 
is  Dr  Hickok's  position.    Spirit  is,  with  him,  essentiaUy  self- 
activity,  with  self-knowledge  and  self-determination  ;  matter  is 
essentially  action  and  reaction,  i.  6.,  force.    Matter  may  thus 
be  the  product  of  spirit,  and  cognisable  by  it.    Such  a  concep- 
tion removes  the  gulf,  in  other  systems  impassable,  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature,  between  the  luiowing  mind  and 
the  material  objects  of  its  knowledge.    But  the  two  are  not 
identified.    The  Creator  is  distinct  from  the  creature,  though 
he  is  in  a  true  sense  all  in  all,  and  all  things  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being  in  him.    The  mind  is  different  from  its 
objects,  though  its  activity  and  their  agen<rjr  meet  in  the  com- 
mon point  of  the  mind's  knowledgeu 
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Abt.  IL — Remarks  on  the  foregovng,  and  oUiei*  recent  Vin- 
dications of  Hickok's  Philosophy. 

Tee  preceding  article,  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sup- 
porters and  representative  expounders  of  Dr  Hickok'd  philo* 
sophy,  we  have  cordially  welcomed  We  are  ^lad  to  have, 
in  a  short  compass,  a  clear  exposition  of  that  phdosophy  from 
an  aathorised  source.  It  is  something  gained  as  the  result  of 
oar  strictures,  that  we  have  this  system  at  length  rendered  to 
Tis  ID  idiomatic  and  facile  English,  in  a  form,  not  only  authen- 
tic, but  as  intelligible  as  the  nature  of  the  topics  discussed 
allows.  If  it  fails  in  its  main  object,  this  is  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, so  much  the  fault  of  the  advocate,  as  of  bis  cause.  We 
think  it  confirms^  instead  of  invalidating,  our  past  strictures. 

This  is  not  thQ  only  attempt  to  vindicate  this  philosophy, 
&nd  parry  the  criticisms,  more  especially  of  this  journal,  upon 
it,  which  have  been  called  forth  more  immediately  bv  the 
review  of  the  "  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  Dr  Hickoks  Ra- 
tional Psychology,"  published  in  our  number  for  last  October. 
That  article,  the  present  writer  may  be  permitted  to  say  (as  it 
came  from  another  source,  well  known  by  all  concerned  to  bo 
a  distinguished  divine  in  another  branch  of  the  church),  has 
been  favoured  with  rare  proofs  of  its  extraordinary  power.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  any  disquisition  on  abstruse  philosophical 
questions  commands  such  general  attention  from  friend  and 
foe,  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries.  In  this  country,  it  not 
only  received  special  attention  in  the  usual  notices  which  the 
religious  weeklies  give  of  the  quarterlies,  together  with  high 
^cominms  from  persons  eminent  in  philosophy,  to  whom  the 
author  was  wholly  imknown,  but  it  was  read  with  keen  interest 
and  delight  by  a  much  larger  number  than  usually  give  meta- 
physical articles  a  careful  perusal  Beyond  our  own  countir, 
it  was  honoured  with  most  laudatory  notices,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  Great  Britain.  But^  beside  all  this,  it  broke  the 
reticency  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  Dr  Hickok  has  seen  fit 
personally  to  preserve  in  reference  to  previous  criticisms.  It 
brought  forth  operose  rejoinders  in  the  American  Theological 
Review,  one  by  Dr  Hickok  himself  in  the  April  number,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  one  from  his  learned  and  accomplished 
coadjutor,  DrTayler  Lewis,  in  the  January  number,  and  is  now 
followed,  in  this  journal,  by  the  exposition  already  presented 
^  our  readers,  from  a  hand  which  we  have  good  reason  to  sup* 
pojje  Dr  Hickok  would  trust,  as  soon  as  any  other,  to  discharge 
such  an  offioa  We  refer  to  these  unmistokeable  proofs  of  the 
high  power  of  that  article,  furnished  as  well  by  Dr  Hickok  and 
hLs  colkborators,  as  by  manifold  other  demonstrations,  for  tb^ 
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purpose  of  shewing  that,  whatever  else  he  may  Fee  cause  to  do 
or  not  to  do  about  it,  he  cannot  afford  to  tiy  to  neutralise  it  by 
mere  outbursts  of  irritation  and  contempt.  Whatever  he  may 
accomplish  in  his  search  for  the  "  subjective  idea  and  objective 
law  of  all  intelligence/'  or  the  necessary  laws  of  worid-building, 
he  cannot  afford  such  an  attempt.  To  make  it,  is  to  confess 
that  what  is  thus  assailed  cannot  be  refuted  by  argument 
Whether  Dr  Hickok  has  not  placed  himself  in  this  predica- 
ment, we  will  shortly  inquire.  Meanwhile,  we  have  a  few 
words  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  communication  of  our  respected 
correspondent. 

And  first,  we  will  premise  some  things,  by  way  of  clearing 
the  status  qucBstionis,  which  are  applicable  in  various  degre^ 
not  only  to  the  article  of  our  correspondent,  but  to  those  of 
Drs  Hickok  and  Lewis.  The  question  is  not,  then,  whether 
there  are  self-evident  truths,  above  sense,  which  the  mind  has 
a  faculty  of  seeing  in  their  own  light,  intuitively,  and  without 
derivation  by  inference  from  any  other  truths.  Nor  is  it, 
whether,  especially  in  the  mathematical,  logical,  and  meti4>h7- 
sical,  or  what  may  be  called  in  general  the  formal  sciences, 
there  are  certain  truths  which  are  intuitively  seen  to  be  neces- 
saiy,  i.e.,  such  that  their  non-existence  cannot  l)e  conceived 
without  mental  suicida  To  deny  them  is  to  contradict  reason 
and  derationalise  ourselves.  It  might  be  inferred  from  some 
parts  of  these  rejoinders  to  our  criticisms,  that  these  truths 
were  generallv  ignored  or  questioned,  especially  by  the  critics 
of  Dr  Hickok  s  philosophy  in  this  journal,  and  that  Dr  Hickok 
had  been  called  to  the  high  office  of  reclaiming  for  them  a  dae 
acknowledgment  and  authority  in  philosophy.  We  need  not 
say  that  all  such  implications,  whether  intentional  or  not,  are 
quite  gratuitous.  Self-evident  and  necessary  truths,  together 
with  the  faculty  for  knowing  them,  are  neither  overlooked  nor 
denied  by  philosophers  in  general,  outside  of  the  Sensuous  and 
Positive  sect,  nor  by  this  journal,  nor  especially,  by  the  critics 
of  Dr  Hickok  in  this  journal  On  the  contrary,  they  are  most 
atrenuously  affirmed  in  the  principal  notices  of  his  works  in  our 
pages,  as  examination  will  abundantly  shew.  There  is  no  spe- 
cial philosophical  mission  for  Dr  Hickok  in  this  department 
Whether  he  has  not  thrown  all  certainty  of  knowled^  by  our 
intuitions  into  doubt,  is  another  and  real  question  in  this  matter, 
on  which  we  may  have  something  to  say ;  and,  in  reference 
to  difficulties  alleged  in  regard  to  which,  his  defenders  will  do 
well  to  say  something,  if  they  mean  to  escape  the  discredit  of 
evading  the  true  issues. 

Nor  IS  the  question,  what  Dr  Hickok  meant  to  do.  1- That 
lie  intended  and  endeavoured  to  correct  the  obliquities  of  Kant, 
to  establish  a  real  external  world,  a  valid  ontology,  cosmolog7> 
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psychology,  and  theology,  may  be  well  enough  admitted.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  not  denied  it.  Nor  have  we  questioned  his 
piety,  nor  the  devoutness  and  sublimity  of  some  of  his  religious 
and  philosophico-religious  meditations.  But  whether,  in  m^dng 
his  great  attempt,  he  has  not  undermined  what  he  sought  to 
establish,  and  laid  down  principles  logically  subversive  of  all 
foundations,  is  another  question.  To  that  we  have  addressed 
ourselves.  And  to  the  difficulties  expressed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  thinkers  on  this  point,  his  apologists  will  do  well  to 
address  themselves.  Dr  Hickok  and  his  friends  must  not  be 
too  sensitive  when  we  trace  his  system  to  pantheistic  conse- 
quences. He  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  modem  philosophy, 
especially  the  prevalent  religious  philosophy,  as  "  pantheistia 

Nor  is  the  question,  it  is  almost  trivial  to  say,  whether  God 
acts  according  to  perfect  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  the  worlds, 
or  whether  rational  beings  can  trace  the  signatures  of  his  wisdom 
in  his  works  ?  Those  who  read  the  vindications  of  Dr  Hickok's 
philosophy  now  under  review,  can  judge  whether  there  is  not 
abundant  occasion  for  this  remark,  and  whether  much  is  not 
advanced  in  some  of  them,  as  if  he  were  especially  commis- 
sioned to  maintain  this  truth,  as  being  forgotten  or  impugned 
by  his  critics  or  others.  The  whole  cosmical  question  raised 
by  Dr  Hickok  is  a  very  different  one.  It  is  whether  the  mind 
of  man  can  know  d  'prwri^  not  merely  some  necessary  truths  or 
laws,  such  as  we  have  already  indicated ;  but  that  the  only 
possible  way  in  which  God  can  produce  matter  is  by  bis  own 
antagonistic  activities ;  whether  such  activities  in  counteraction 
being  onoe  given,  the  human  reason  can  see  d  priori  that  they 
must  operate  so  as  to  produce  all  and  singular  the  forms  and 
properties  of  matter  organic  and  inorganic,  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, v^etable,  animal,  which  now  exist ;  that  hence,  God  was 
4Bhut  up  (not  by  the  moral  necessity  of  acting  wisely  in  freedom, 
but  by  a  physical  and  fatalistic  impossibility  of  acting  in  any 
other  way,  whatever  his  wisdom  may  dictate)  to  the  single 
.alternative  of  creating  what  he  has,  or  as  he  has,  or  not 
creating  at  alL  This  is  what  the  vindicators  of  Dr  Hickok's 
philosophy  are  called  to  defend  \  not  that  God  acts  wisely,  and 
that  we  can  see  manifold  traces  of  his  wisdom,  which  who  de- 
nies ?  And  until  some  stronger  defence  of  it  appears  than  has 
yet  come  to  light,  we  shall  still  reiterate  our  reprobation  of 
^uch  an  attempt  by  mortal  man  ;  however  able  and  ingenious, 
it  is  none  the  less  perilous  and  presumptuous. 

Taming  now  to  the  positive  issues  made  by  our  correspon- 
•dent^  he  says^ ''  Scepticism,  according  to  Dr  Hickok,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  every  system  of  thought  which  confines  the 
work  of  the  intellect  to  its  judgments  and  inferences."  ''  That 
ihis  scepticism  is  inherent  in  aU  processes  of  the  merely  judging 
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or  infemng  intellect,  Dr  Hickok  finds  evidence  in  the  natiire- 
of  the  process  itself."  This  is  extraordinary  language.  First, 
it  apparently  confounds  judgment  and  inference,  as  if  they 
were  mental  processes  ecjuivalent  and  co-extensive.  It  is  true 
that  every  inference  is  a  judgment ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  eveiy 
judgment  is  an  inference,  which  is  a  judgment  derived  from 
another  judgment.  Judgments  then  are  of  two  kinds — ^intuw 
tive,  and  inferential  or  discursive.  But  these  two  kinds  of 
judgments  include  all  possible  cognitions,  and  grasp  the  <ynvM 
adbile.  Every  mental  affirmation  is  a  judgment.  How  caD 
anything  be  known  except  by  a  mental  affirmation  that  it  is, 
or  that  it  is  thus  and  so  ?  If,  then,  scepticism  is  the  "  necea- 
satY  result"  of  intellectual  operations  in  the  form  of  judgments 
and  inferences,  where  are  we  ?  Can  we  escape  it  ?  Can  Dr 
Hickok  rescue  us  from  it,  even  by  the  exercise  of  the  almost 
divine  prerogatives  he  ascribes  to  the  reason  ?  for  can  reasoD, 
or  any  other  faculty,  know  aright  with  certainty,  otherwise  than 
by  judgments,  however  intuitive,  self-evident,  and  necessanr 
those  judgments  may  be  ?  Is  self-affirmation  less  a  judgment 
than  any  other  kind  of  affirmation  ? 

But  let  us  attribute  all  this  to  some  inexplicable  confusion  of 
ideas  or  terms  which  limits  judmients  to  inferences.  Let  ns 
assume  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  maintain,  as  some 
passages  would  seem  to  imply,  that  we  must  have  some  faculty 
for  judgments  self-affirmed,  and  for  graspine^  self-evident  truths, 
which  shine  in  their  own  light,  without  dependence  on  other 
truths  for  their  proof.  If  so,  we  say  again,  this  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  Dr  Hickok,  nor  questioned  nor  ignored  by  his 
critics.  But,  what  is  of  more  moment,  he  subverts  the  autho- 
rity of  such  self-evident,  ultimate  truths,  in  his  very  argument 
for  their  necessity.  For,  in  reference  to  these  ultimate  con* 
Tictions,  which  we  are  so  made  that  we  cannot  but  trust  them, 
whether  in  relation  to  objects  of,  or  above,  sense,  he  treats  it 
as  a  fair  question  on  the  part  of  the  sceptic,  "  How  do  we 
know  that  we  are  not  so  made  that  we  must  believe  a  lie  f— 
as  a  question,  moreover,  that  cannot  be  fairly  answered,  until 
Dr  Hickok  leads  us  up  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  "  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  behold  the  truth  by  an  immediate  insight,  and  in 
its  absolute  and  self-affirming  ground.'*  But  how  does  this 
help  us  ?  Is  not  the  same  question  just  as  fair  at  this  point,. 
*'  How  do  we  know  that  we  are  not  so  made  as  to  believe  a 
lie  V  If  the  question  is  in  place  at  all,  it  is  in  place  here.  The 
reason  then  must  find  some  means  of  testing  itself,  as  well  as 
other  faculties.  It  must  be  able  to  ''  look  around  and  through 
itself  and  its  objects,"  in  order  to  test  their  reality  and  vahdity. 
And  to  do  this,  Dr  Hickok  finds  it  necessary  to  master  the 
**  subjective  idea  and  objective  law  of  all  intelligence."    This- 
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is  the  explicative  title  of  his  *'  Rational  Psychology/*  To  this  it 
has  been  objected,  that  such  an  attempt  must  be  abortive  and 
^suicidal.  Reason,  which  tries  all  the  other  faculties,  must  be  tried 
•by  itself,  before  it  can  be  found  and  validated.  It  is  its  own 
judge.  Its  affirmations  are  either  valid  or  invalid,  in  them- 
selves. If  the  former,  it  needs  no  testing.  If  the  latter,  it  is 
an  incompetent  trier.  The  trier,  it  seems,  needs  trying.  But 
he  can  only  be  tried  by  himself,  and  tried  and  tried,  until  he  ia 
tried  out  of  being,  certainlv  out  of  all  authority.  In  short,  if 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know  that  our  intuitions  are  trust- 
worthy ;  if  we  must  believe  that  it  may  be  that  "  the  root  of 
our  nature  is  a  lie,"  and  that  consciousness  **  is  a  liar  from  the 
beginning,"  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge  are  subverted, 
and  unmitigated  scepticism  is  in  the  ascendant 

It  is  immaterial  to  us  what  terminology  is  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  intuitive  from  the  discursive  faculty.  If  any 
choose  to  follow  the  German  distinction,  to  some  extent  natu- 
ralised among  us,  through  the  influence  of  Coleridge  and  others, 
by  which  reason  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  denote  the  in- 
tuitive, and  understanding  the  discursive  power,  we  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  contend  with  them.  But  whether  reason, 
in  the  language  of  our  correspondent,  "  has  a  standard  by 
which  it  can  measure  all  things  which  come  within  its  appre- 
hension, and  determine  whether  they  be  reasonable  or  not" 
(pp.  373-4),  is  another  question.  Here  we  have  joined  issue 
with  Dr  Hickock.  We  hold  that  there  is  much  that  we  can 
apprehend,  but  never  can  comprehend,  i.e.,  measure  by  the 
standard  of  our  own  reason,  in  the  realms  of  Creation,  Provi- 
dence, and  Redemption.  Any  other  view  is  intolerably  ration- 
alistic, and  hostile  to  faith,  humility,  and  reverence.  Still 
loftier  exhibitions  of  the  prerogative  of  reason,  crop  out  iu 
the  writings  of  Drs  Lewis  and  Hickok. 

But  it  is,  it  is  alleged,  one  of  the  great  aims  and  achieve- 
ments of  Dr  Hickok's  philosophy,  to  validate  our  cognition  of 
an  external  world,  left  doubtful,  it  seems,  until  established 
by  his  d  priori  demonstrations  through  the  reason.  All  that 
we  can  know  by  the  senses,  it  appears,  '*  is  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain affections  which  certain  bodies  have  produced ;  and  thus 
all  that  we  can  derive  by  inference  from  the  senses,  is,  that  the 
body  which  caused  the  affection  lia^  force."  This  is,  for  sub- 
>stance,  the  account  which  all  these  writers  give  of  the  cogni- 
tion of  external  objects  through  the  senses.  All  that  we  know 
immediately,  sa^  they,  is  certain  affections  or  impressions  in 
our  own  sensibility.  But  these  are  clearly  subjective.  All 
that  we  know  of  any  objective  reality  is  by  inference  from 
these  subjective  sensations.  On  this  hypothesis,  Dr  Hickok's 
**  Rational  Psychology"  proceeds,  asserting  the  necessity,  and 
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making  the  attempt  to  compass,  by  d  pinori  demonstrations^ 
what  the  senses  themselves  can  never  reach — a  real  and  certain 
outer  world.  This  ignores  or  denies  the  distinction  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  so  long  empha- 
sised by  the  soundest  philosophers  as  true  in  itself,  and  vital  to 
a  valid  doctrine  of  external  perception,  while  it  has  been  almost 
universally  impugned  or  confounded  by  sceptics,  idealists,  and 
materialists. 

The  primary  qualities  are  those  which  are  inherent  in  body 
as  space-filling  substance,  i.e.,  as  having  extension  and  soUdity. 
These  are  known  immediately,  especially  by  the  touch  and 
muscular  energy,  as  objective  and  inherent  in  the  body,  and 
not  as  any  mere  subjective  affections  of  our  own  organism.  As 
has  been  unanswerably  demonstrated,  we  have  through  these 
senses  as  decisive  a  conviction  of  an  external  non-ego  as  of  an 
ego,  and  that  the  evidence  for  one  is  as  strong  as  for  the  other. 
If  consciousness  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  one  case,  neither  ia 
it  in  the  other.  The  foundations  of  all  knowledge  and  faith 
are  subverted,  and  the  blackest  scepticism  supervenes. 

The  secondary  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  into  which  this 
school  resolve  the  primary,  are  mere  powers  df  producing  con- 
scious  affections  in  our  organism,  occult  in  themselves,  and 
unrealised  until  they  interact  with  our  organs,  and  evince  their 
effects  in  the  affections  they  thus  produce.  Of  this  sort  are 
the  odorous,  sonorous,  sapid,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
visible  qualities  of  bodies.  The  immediate  knowledge  thus 
given  (with  a  possible  qualification  in  regard  to  sight),  is  wholly 
subjective,  limited  to  our  own  sensations.  Consequently,  if  all 
the  qualities  of  matter  are  secondary,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
ever  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it.  Immediate  knowledge  of  it  i» 
impossible ;  and  by  what  conceivable  process  can  we  know  it, 
unless  inmaediately  ?  Is  it  said  that  we  can  refer  these  sub- 
jective affections  to  it  as  their  cause  ?  But  how  is  this  possible, 
unless  it  be  first  known  immediately,  through  its  primary 
qualities  ?  That  we  always,  in  our  waking  moments,  do  thus 
inmiediately  know  external  body,  or  substance  having  extension 
and  solidity  distinct  from  ourselves,  is  undeniable.  The  earth 
on  which  we  stand,  or  the  chair  on  which  we  sit,  is  ever  known 
immediately  and  intuitively  as  a  somewhat  extended,  solid,  and 
other  than  ourselves.  Knowing  thus  the  existence  of  external 
objects  by^  their  primary  qualities,  we  can  attribute  the  second- 
ary qualities  to  tnem  by  inference ;  because,  whenever  they  are 
present,  given  "affections"  are  product  within  us;  e.g.,  the 
sensation  of  sweetness  on  the  presence  of  the  rose,  of  a  certain 
sound  on  the  striking  of  a  beU.  But,  unless  bodies  were  first 
cognised  immediately,  by  their  primary  qualities,  they  could 
never  be  known  through   the  seoondaiy — ^not  even  by  any 
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djmoridemoiistratioii,  such  as  Dr  Hickok  attempts.  Sodi 
demoDsiratioji  may  shew  us  the  possibility  that  body  may  be- 
lt never  can  prove  that  body  is.  Body  can  be  known  as 
existent  only  through  the  senses.  If  not  proved  to  exist  thus, 
thea  it  cannot  be  proved  to  exist  at  all.  How  docs  our  corre- 
spondent reach  it  ?  How  does  he  shew  that  we  ''  know  the  per- 
ceived object  is  separate  from  the  perceiving  mind?"  Our 
readers  have  doubless  noticed  his  answer  on  page  377.  His 
critmon  is,  that  while  many  olgects  which  the  mind  perceives 
aie  its  own  subjective  exercises,  those  "  which  come  and  go 
quite  independent  of  the  mind,  and  which  it  cannot  change, 
either  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  their  appearance,  evid<»itly 
have  an  i^ncy,  and  thus  a  being  of  their  own,  separate  from 
the  mind  which  perceives  them." 

We  are  afraid  that  this  criterion  of  externality,  said  to  be 
famished  by  the  reason  to  make  up  for  the  incertitude  and  in- 
sufficiency of  seuse,  will  not  stand.  How  is  it  with  tho  adies 
and  pains  and  pleasures  resulting  from  morbid  or  healthful 
conditions  of  the  body,  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  induced  by 
fever,  the  uncontrollable  and  immedicable  anguish  oi  the 
hjpodiondriac  ?  Do  not  they,  and  much  else  wbich  it  is  need- 
less to  specify,  '^  come  and  go  quite  independently  of  the 
mind  ?"  This  mode  of  founding  perception  on  the  cL  priori  de- 
monstrations of  the  reason,  after  invalidating  the  certainty  of 
it,  in  its  own  normal  acts  through  its  appropriate  and  God- 
given  organs,  is,  and  must  be,  a  failure.  It  overthrows  all 
certain  evidence  of  an  external  world,  and  leaves  the  field 
dear  for  idealism  and  scepticism,  and  this  none  the  less,  how- 
ever contrary  may  have  been  the  intent  of  the  author.* 

And  this  is  all  the  more  so,  in  view  of  the  analysis  of  tho 
inferences  firom  our  subjective  affections  as  to  their  external 
causes,  offered  by  Dr  dickok's  philosophy,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted.  "  All  that  we  can  derive,  by  infeixnce,  from 
the  senses  is,  that  the  body  which  has  caused  the  affection  has 


*  The  foUowhi^  logical  deTelopment  into  Nihilism  of  each  genniiiant  pre- 
>iiies  we  copy  from  Hamilton'!  edition  of  Beid,  p.  129 : — 

*"  The  aam  total  is  this.  There  is  absolntel^  nothing  permanent  either  wttb- 
Ottt  me  or  withia  me,  bat  only  atf  nnceasmg  change.  I  know  absolntely 
Botking  of  any  existence,  not  CTcn  of  my  own.  I  myself  know  nothing,  and  am 
■otlung.  Images  (BUder)  there  are ;  they  eonstitnte  all  that  apparently  exists, 
ni  what  they  know  of  themselFCs  is  alter  the  manner  of  images ;  images  that 
f9m  and  Taaisifa  without  there  being  aught  to  witness  their  transition ;  that 
conait  in  the  fi«t  of  the  image  of  the  images,  without  significance  and  witfaont 
>B  am.  I  myvdf  am  one  of  these  images;  nay,  I  am  sot  eren  thns  mvdi,  b«t 
^y  a  eonfosed  image  of  issages.  All  reaUty  is  oonrcrted  into  a  manrellouB 
mm  without  m  lifo  to  dream  of,  and  witliont  a  mind  to  dream ;  into  a  dream 
Bide  op  of  only  a  dream  itself.  Perception  is  a  dream ;  thoneht,  the  somoe  of 
«n  the  enistsnoe  sod  all  the  leaHty  which  I  imaeine  to  myself  of  n^  cxiataaer, 
^  By  power,  of  my  destination— is  the  dream  of  that  4*         " 
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force."  "  Matter  can  be  nothing  but  force."  We  ask,  firet,  on 
this  theory,  how  do  we  know  the  existence  of  any  "  body"  or 
**  matter"  whatsoever  ?  We  know  or  infer  "  force,"  it  seems, 
operating  somehow  and  from  somewhere,  upon  us.  But  do  we, 
or  can  we,  know  any  particular  body  from  which  such  force 
proceeds  ?  How  do  we  know  that  this  force  may  not  be  the 
activity  of  some  spirit  ?  This  question,  however,  is  more  than 
needless,  when  addressed  to  advocates  of  Br  Hickok's  philoso- 
phy. For  the  very  core,  the  jninctura  aaliens,  of  this  philoso- 
phy is,  not  ODly  that  matter  is  force,  and  can  be  nothing  else, 
that  there  can  be  no  substance  supporting  and  underlying  this 
force,  which  is  not  itself  force,*  but  this  force  is  and  must  be 
the  action  of  a  spirit,  even  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit  Says 
our  correspondent : — 

^'  But  what  is  force  ?  Dr  Hickok  answers  that  it  is  action  and 
reaction.  This,  he  claims,  will  fill  its.  whole  conception.  But  if 
this  be  tnie,  the  origin  of  force,  and  mode  of  its  origination,  are  at 
once  revealed.  For  whence  can  action  come  but  from  spirit,  to 
which  activity  purely  and  essentially  belongs.  Spirit,  therefore, 
must  be  older  than  matter  and  its  author.  Bat  not  eveiy  spirit — 
not  the  finite  can  create.  They  are  already  limited.  Only  the 
Ahsolute  Spirit  can  make  his  act  react  upon  itself,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  force  which  is  truly  his  creation." — ^Pp.  381|  382. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  have  charged  upon  Dr  Hickok's 
philosophy ;  that  it  really  resolves  matter  into  a  mere  act  of 
God,  and  denies  it  to  be  an  enduring  product  of  such  action, 
which  is  yet  distinct  from  it ;  that  it  is  thus,  ^dth  regard  to 
matter  or  the  physical  world,  inevitably  pantheistia  More- 
over, we  have  said  that  we  see  no  necessity  for  resolving  mat- 
ter into  mere  divine  acts,  which  is  not  equally  urgent  with  refer- 
ence to  spirit  Thus  absolute  pantheism  emerges.  The  main 
premise  of  this  argument  is  reaflSrmed  by  our  correspondent. 
We  have  seen  no  serious  attempt  to  invalidate  the  reasoning 
and  conclusion  from  it. 

Dr  Hickok,  according  to  our  correspondent,  argues  the  possi- 
bility of  a  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  and  so  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  because  spirit  is  essen- 
tially self-active,  while  matter  is  divine  action  and  reaction, 
.e.,  force;  and  so  can  be  the  work  (i.c.,  act)  of  spirit.  This 
explanation  itself  needs  explaining.  Is  not  the  power  of  know- 
ing at  all  an  ultimate  self-evident  fact,  so  plain  that  nothing 
can  be  plainer  by  which  to  explain  it  ?  And  does  not  this 
theory  explain  all  matter  into  a  mere  act  of  spirit,  i.  e.,  virtually 
spiritualise  it  ?    This  attempt  to  explain  how  mind  can  know 

*  See  page  381.    We  leave  to  others  the  task  of  reconciling  this  with  what  i« 
Eiiid  of  mbstance  on  f  4ge  377. 
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matter,  is  impiacticable  and  absurd.  Many  of  the  old  meta- 
physicians assumed  the  impossibility  of  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  matter,  because,  as  they  said,  the  two  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  "  the  whole  diameter  of  beins.''  Hence 
they  devised  theories  of  mediate  perception^  throu^  represen- 
tative images,  species,  &c.,  to  bridge  over  the  chasm — all  which 
logically  issued  in  idealism.  Dr  Hickok  tries  to  overpass  it, 
by  resolving  matter  into  an  act  of  spirit,  and  therefore  intelli- 
gible to  spirit.  But  really,  is  it  easier  to  explain  how  we  can 
cognize  an  act  of  spirit,  than  solid  and  extended  substance, 
wMch  is  other  than  a  spiritual  act?  Is  not  either  sort  of 
cognition  ultimate  and  simple,  and  incanable  of  analysis  or 
explication  into  simpler  elements  1  And  is  it  any  desirable 
achievement  in  philosophy  to  attempt  to  solve  the  insoluble,  and 
develop,  in  the  solution,  the  germs  of  idealism  and  pantheism  ? 
J'  As  to  the  claim,  that  no  process  is  scientific  which  explains 
phenomena  and  facts  by  reference  to  broader  £Eu;ts,  or  laws  of 
higher  generality,  that  as  yet  have  no  explanation  but  the 
creative  will  of  God  ;  or  which  falls  short  of  an  ultimate 
explanation  by  necessary  laws  ;  this  virtuallv  takes  out  of  the 
realm  of  jphilosophy  everything  but  the  mrmal  sciences  of 
mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics — ^which  per  ae  give  no 
content  of  actual  existence  ;  and  except  such  portions  of  the 
material  sciences  as  are  found  erayvricaUy  to  furnish  any 
conditions  to  which  mathematical,  or  logical,  or  metaphysical 
principles  are  aj^licable.  It  is  to  deny  that  inductive  science 
proper  is  science.  For  our  part  we  deem  that  process  scientific 
which  refers  facts  and  phenomena  to  laws,  and  laws  of  less  to 
those  of  greater  generality.  If  the  only  explanation  of  such 
laws  be  Uie  creative  will  of  Infinite  wisdom,  whose  ways  are 
unsearchable,  this  does  not  destroy  the  scientific  character  of 
the  process,  however  any  may  stigmatise  it  as  introducing  a 
"  deity  (ex  w/uMna)"  or  as  "  enlarging  the  field  of  our 
ignorance."  This  last  is  the  least  of  our  troubles.  In  one 
sense,  this  is  the  end  of  all  true  philosophy.  Dr  Hickok  and  his 
philosophical  friends  will  do  well  to  "  enlarge  the  field  of  their  ** 
acknowledged  "ignorance"  in  matters  too  high,  alike  for  us, 
for  them,  and  for  mortal  man.  No  knowledge  is  more  edifying 
than  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  or  of  the  necessary 
limits  of  our  knowledge.  Quite  enough  of  modem  philosophical 
speculation  has  been  too  long  in  its  sophomoric  stage.  **  Let 
no  man  deceive  himself.  If  any  man  amon^  you  seemeth  to 
be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fooX  that  he  may  be 
wise."     1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

The  Articles  of  Dris  Hickok  and  Lewis, 
As  has  been  already  implied,  many  of  the  more  significant 
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points  in  these  articles  have  been  sufficiently  ventilated  in  the 
preceding  comments.  They  have,  however,  each  scnne  idiosyn- 
cratic features,  from  which  the  contribution  of  our  correspond 
dent  is  happily  exempt,  and  which  demand  a  little  notice.  We 
wUl  first  summarily  bring  to  view  some  leading  doctrines  of  Dr 
Hickok's  philosophy,  against  which  our  review  of  his  ^  Rational 
Psychology,"  in  our  Number  for  October  last,  was  directed. 
And,  since  the  allegations  and  arguments  of  that  article  were 
sufficiently  telUug,  to  bring  him  and  his  coadjutor  out  in  essays 
designed  to  paiTy  them,  we  will  very  briefly  indicate  the  way 
in  which  they  have  done  the  work  essayed,  and  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  thus  inevitably  driven. 

Dr  Hickok  begins  with  denying  all  immediate  perceptions 
of  outward  things,  and  with  denying  the  universal  testimony  of 
consciousness  for  such  a  perception.  He  holds  that  the  mind 
is  conscious  only  of  its  own  sensaticms,  which  are  wholly  mental. 
" The  whole  process"  he  declares,  "is a  thii^Jdng  va  jud^/merUa 
discursively^  and  not  a  perceiviTig  of  objects  intuUivelj^ 
(''Empirical  Psychology,"  p.  130).  We  are  conscious  of  a 
sensation ;  but  sense  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes,  nor  reach 
an  outer  world.  The  mind  first  judges  that  the  sensation  has 
an  outward  cause.  Secondly,  it  judges  that  that  cause  is 
material  Thirdly,  the  mind  forms  an  image  of  that  outward 
cause,  of  which  no  form  or  resemblance  has  reached  the 
mind  from  without.  Fourthly,  the  mind  judges  that  the 
mental  image  is  like  the  outward  object  '  But,  plainly,  a 
judgment  of  resemblance  cannot  be  formed  unless  the  mind 
first  knows  the  object  resembled.  On  Dr  Hickok's  scheme 
we  can  never  know  an  outward  object,  unless  we  know  it  before 
we  know  it ;  which  is  impossible  and  absurd.  He  therefote 
gives  an  idea  of  All  Intelligence  in  which  all  intelligence  is 
impossible 

But  while  he  denies  aU  immediate  perception  of  outward 
things,  he  fuU^  admits  that  the  denial  is  contrary  to  the 
necessary  convictions  of  consciousness  in  all  mankind.  He 
maintains  that  the  demonstration  of  reason,  is  full,  sound,  and 
dear ;  that  all  such  immediate  knowledge  of  outward  things 
in  consciousness  is  impossible.  "And  now,"  he  demanda^ 
*' where  are  we,  as  intelligent  beings?  Consciousness  oontra- 
dicts  reason  ;  the  reason  belies  consciousness'' — ''they  openly 
and  flatly  contradict  each  other.''  **  The  nature  of  man  as 
intelligent  stands  out  a  self-contradiction."  "  All  ground  for 
knowledge  in  any  way  is  self-annihilated.  The  truth  of  oar 
intellectual  nature  is  fftlsehood,  and  there  remains  nothing 
other  than  to  doubt  imiversally." 

To  this  statement  of  the  problem,  and  to  Dr  Hickok's  mode 
of  solving  it^  we  brought  an  anay  of  objections,  which  wrought 
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inde  conTiction,  and  Dr  Hickok  has  deemed  himself  called  to^ 
answer  in  the  American  Theological  Review, 

And  what  does  he  respond  ?  Of  all  the  adverse  reviews,  he 
affirms  that  **  it  is  most  pitifully  and  painfully  manifest  that 
their  authors  were  utterly  incompetent  to  enter  into  the  method 
or  the  meaning  of  the  works ;"  and  their  objections  are  ''  but 
sorry  blunders  of  their  own  ignorance ;"  and  especially  that 
the  review  in  our  October  number  ''  manifests  throughout  that 
the  writer  of  it  has  an  entire  want  of  discernment  of  the 
philosophical  distinctions  between  the  phenomena  and  things 
m  themselves,  the  being  and  the  becoming  ;"  that  it  is  ''unin- 
structed  criticism ;"  and  then  "  the  most  lamentable  part  of  the 
matter  is,  that  veiy  extensively  the  ductile  minds  of  coming 
labourers  are  passing  on  to  their  responsible  life-mission  under 
the  like  negative  instructions  and  positive  perversions."  Dr 
Hickok  affirms  that "  the  speculation  pursued  in  the '  Psychology* 
is  often  misconceived,"  but  "  more  often  entirelv  beyond  the 
apprehension"  of  the  reviewer.  He  admits  that  the  only 
practicable  answer  would  be  to  point  out  the  items  in  which 
the  ''Psychology"  has  been  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  ; 
but  for  this  he  says  "  there  is  not  sufficient  inducement ;"  and 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  specify  a  solitary  particular  in  which 
his  works  have  been  misrepresented  or  misunderstood,  nor 
does  he  attempt  in  any  way  to  meet  a  solitary  position  or 
objection  of  the  reviewer.  Manifestly  much  disturbed,  and 
feeling  the  necessity  of  some  answer,  he  avoids  all  particulars^ 
waives  all  specifications,  and  contents  himself  with  general 
declarations  of  the  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  the  reviewer ;, 
who,  he  says,  may  suppose  his  mistakes  ''  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
work  itself  in  its  obscure  thinking  and  expression,  but  surely," 
adds  Dr  Hickok,  **  if  it  were  too  obscure  for  his  apprehension, 
he  was  not  boxmd  to  study  it,  nor  to  review  it ;  certainly  was 
not  bound  to  review  it  till  he  had  intelligently  studied  it." 
Has  Dr  Hickok  then  attained  such  a  position  in  the  philoso- 
phical world,  that  he  may  thus,  ex  cathedra,  dispose  of  all 
arguments  and  objections  against  his  philosophy,  by  simply 
all^pung  the  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  those  who  make 
them,  and  that»  too,  without  deigning  to  specify  a  solitary  point 
in  which  that  error  or  incompetence  appears?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  Dr  Hickok  really  fancies  himself  to  have  attained 
this  hieh  distinction  and  prerogative  in  philosophy,  so  that  he 
may  allege  ignorance  and  perversions,  by  wholesale,  with  no 
attempt  to  specify  the  least  particular  ?  or  is  it  more  reasonable 
and  more  duuitwle  to  condude  that  he  was  driven  to  assume 
ibis  magisterial  and  supercilious  attitude  from  the  consdous- 
Hess  that  no  other  reply  could  be  given  ? 

After  giving  an  outline  of  the  common  history  of  ancient 
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philosophy,  Dr  Hickok  earnestly  maintains  that  all  modem 
philosophy  but  his  own  is  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic  ;  that  even 
our  theology,  on  the  principles  received  from  Edwards,  denies 
■all  freedom  and  proper  responsibility  to  man,  and,  in  its  philo* 
sophic  principles,  ignores  and  rejects  the  Ood  which  its  faith 
blindly  assumes  ;  so  that  in  future  conflicts  the  victoiy  must 
be  with  the  followers  of  Compte,  and  not  with  our  theology. 
This  is  truly  a  sad  case,  with  nothing  to  relieve  it  but  the 
philosophy  of  Dr  Hickok,  which  our  theologians  find  it  so  hard 
to  understand,  and  which,  when  they  misconceive  it,  Dr  Hickok 
will  not  condescend  to  explain,  nor  to  tell  where  the  misunder- 
standing lies.  This  Atheism  and  Pantheism  in  principle, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  now  underlie  all  our  theology,  Dr  Hickok 
-says,  "  in  the  fullest  meaning  and  closest  application  is  the 
prevalent  philosophy."*  Without  the  aid  of  his  Rational 
Psychology,  which  the  reviewer,  "  in  his  blindness,"  has  been 
"  holding  up  to  misguided  derision  and  reproach,"  and  which 
constitutes  "  the  very  defences  and  support  of"  our  "  creed" — 
without  adopting  this  very  Rational  Psychology,  he  holds  that 
x)ur  adoption  of  this  creed  can  be  "  nothing  Hut  unreasoning 
^credulity''  Alas  for  the  Christian  world,  that  till  Dr  Hickok 
^rose,  their  belief  in  God  and  Christ,  and  in  all  the  doctrines 
which  constitute  the  "  creed"  of  the  Church,  was  "  nothing  but 
an  unreasoning  credulity." 

This  blindness  of  the  Christian  world  Dr  Hickok  charges  to 
the  antinomy  of  using  the  logical  understanding  instead  of  the 
jreason.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Dr  Hickok  has  mistaken  the 
prevalent  philosophy,  and  that  other  men  have,  and  use  the 
reason  as  well  as  himself?  He  has  certainly  mistaken  and 
misrepresented  our  review  of  October  last  on  this  jgpint.  He 
says  of  the  reviewer,  ''  To  him  all  objects  are  just  what  and 
just  as  the  senses  give  to  us,  and  all  investigation  of  them  can 

*  The  Tery  slender  pretext  on  which  Dr  Hickok  brings  this  charge  agninst 
onr  cnrrent  ChristiaA  philosophy  is,  that  it  defines  freedom  to  be  the  power  of 
doing  "  as  the  being  pleases.**  -^Amer,  Theol  Review  for  April,  p.  216.  This, 
he  contends,  fetters  liberty,  or  substitutes  for  it  a  causal  necessity  which  is 
-tlestructiye  of  it  Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  pertinent  all  this  is  to  any 
issue  that  has  been  raised  in  this  controversy,  wo  ask,  where  it  puts  Dr 
Hickok*s  system  ?  Says  our  correspondent,  "  Dr  Hickok  evidently  does  not 
think  it  irreverent  to  speak  of  the  Deity  as  controlled  by  principles.**  '*  He  is 
and  muH  bo  eternally  so  controlled.**  l^ow  he  is  thus  controlled,  agreeably,  or 
contrary  to,  his  own  plcasuie.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  alternative,  unless 
in  an  unconscious  pantheistic  absolute.  If  the  former,  then  Dr  Hickok's  ej^- 
tem  is  in  precisely  the  same  plight  as  the  prevalent  Christian  philosophy.    He 


is,  on  his  own  shewing,  a  pantheist.  On  the  latter  hypothesis,  it  is  still  worse 
for  him ;  for  then  God  is  controlled  by  principles  of  eternal  necessity,  against 
his  own  choice  and  pleasure.  He  is  bound  in  chains  of  adamantine  fate,  or  of 
a  blind,  insensate  law  of  pantheistic  development.  This  attempt,  therefore,  to 
divert  attention  from  the  crushing  objections  to  his  own  phUosophy,  instead  of 
answering  them,  is  not  only  weak,  it  is  suicidal. 
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attain  to  nothing  other  than  that  which  the  logical  faculty  can 
make  out  of  them." 

Now,  why  does  Dr  Hickok  use  such  language?  He  had  the 
review  before  him,  expressly  and  emphatically  affirming  the 
oontraiy,  in  these  words :  **  We  fully  admit  that  man  is 
lationat.  He  is  able  to  discern  in  objects  of  sense  more  than 
sense  reveals,  and  what  can  be  yielded  by  no  mere  analysis  of 
tbe  object  of  sense.  He  can  discern  wisdom,  thought,  benefi- 
cence ;  and  know  spirit,  not  in  its  substance,  nor  as  having 
properties  in  common  with  matter.  In  design  he  sees  a  designer 
—not  containedin  the  thing  designed — ^a  creator  *underetooa' — 
notoontained — ^yet  'clearly  seen'  from  the  things  that  are  made.'' 

Dr  Hickok  may  comfort  himself  in  this  matter ;  he  has  not 
only  made  this  very  strange  mistake  concerning  bis  reviewer, 
but  the  prevalent  philosophy,  from  the  times  of  Beid,  Buffier,.  . 
Beattie,  Edwards,  and  even  before — ^the  "prevalent  philosophy" 
of  all  Christendom,  as  well  as  of  the  mathematicians,  has  been 
entirely  familiar  with  the  intuitions  of  reason  beyond  those  of 
sense. 

But  let  us  notice  for  a  moment  the  reply  of  Professor  Lewis. 
Dr  Hickok  very  properly  questioned  the  reason  itself,  when  ho 
allowed  reason  to  question  sense  and  consciousness.  He  re- 
fused to  assume  the  possibility  of  such  a  faculty  as  reason,  but 
hegun  by  admitting  "  a  drawn  battle"  between  reason  and  con- 
sciousness, and  then  by  inquiring  "  which  or  whether  either 
be  true."  Professor  Lewis  begins  with  an  entirely  different 
sort  of  philosophy.  He  not  only  assumes  that  reason  is  infal- 
lible, but  that  it  is  not  a  human  or  created  "  faculty," — is. 
eternal,  truly  divine,  bringing  with  it  "d  priori  knowledge," 
"  ideas  that  lie  in  the  soul  ready  for  use,"  and  that  "  come  with 
it  from  that  supernatural  and  pre-existent  sphere,  in  which  the- 
human  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  rational,  had  its  supernal  origin. 
Though  physically,  sentiently,  individually,  bom  in  time,  it 
shares  in  the  universal  reason,  and  breathes  the  higher  life  of 
the  eternal  and  uncreated  world."  By  the  "  universal  reason" 
he  can  mean,  in  this  connection,  none  other  than  the  eternal 
wisdom  of  God.  If  man's  reason  is  thus  divine,  it  shares  in 
the  Godhead.  Professor  Lewis  adds,  ''  To  know  God  at  all» 
implies  a  divine  faculty."  He  speaks  of  "  divine  reason,"  and 
'^divrne  thoughts"  in  man  ;  and  of  our  having  lost  or  misused 
the  ''light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  What  can  this  mean,  unless  that  reason  in  man  is  the 
Logos  which  was  incarnate  in  Christ,  and  by  which  even^  man 
possessed  of  reason  is,  so  far,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?* 

*  Dr  Hickok  at  times  juea  Ungnago  on  this  suliject  scarcely  less  qaalified. 
''PeasoD,**  he  says,  '*  can  be  conceiTcd  no  otherwise  than  as  a  verily  which  filla 
etcmUy  and  inmeiisity  l"  ("*  Rational  Cosmology,"  p.  85). 
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The  scheme  of  Professor  Lewis,  therefore,  diffars  faadameor- 
tally  from  that  of  Dr  Hickok,  in  that  while  Dr  Hickok  begins 
by  doubting  the  existence  and  the  possibility  of  reason.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  not  only  assumes  such  a  faculty,  but  assumes  that 
it  is  eternal  and  truly  divine,  and  comes  furnished  with  d priori 
knowledge  from  its  pre-existent  sphera  If  we  admit  the 
assumption  of  Professor  Lewis,  it  does  not  follow  that  Dr 
Hickok  can  establish  the  being  and  validity  of  a  fieu^ulty 
of  reason,  and  reach  an  outer  world,  when  he  has  onoe 
removed  from  under  him  every  ground  and  possibility  of 
certain  knowledge,  by  declaring  the  falsity  of  consciousness^ 
and  the  doubtfulness,  and  perhaps  the  impossibility,  of  reason 
itself. 

What  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  have  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issue,  unless  perhaps  it  may  be  to  shew  that  Dr 
Hickok's  d  priori  knowledge  of  the  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tion is  valid,  it  is  hard  to  telL  But  Professor  Lewis  does  not 
omit  to  give  us  his  own  views  erf  the  Trinity.  He  tells  us  that 
the  only  ground  "  on  which  a  true  Trinitarianism  can  be  long 
maintained,''  is  that  which  regards  the  Trinity  as  consisting  in 
the  Father  and  two  of  his  attributes,  "  one  the  Wisdom,  and 
another  the  Love  of  the  Father/'  This  is  not  the  Chnstian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Professor  Lewis  defends  Idealism,  cites  an  ''  old  Gipsey "  as 
a  true  philosopher,  because  he  doubted  the  existence  both  of 
the  world  and  of  himself.  But  the  defence  of  Idealism  is  no 
defence  of  Dr  Hickok's  philosophy.  Dr  Hickok,  so  far  from 
being  an  idealist,  gives,  or  attempts  to  give,  an  ontological 
demonstration  against  idealism;  while  Professor  Lewis  not  only 
lingers  still  in  company  with  the  "old  Gipsey,"  but  quotes 
Scripture  to  prove  that  the  objects  of  sense  are — ^not  merely 
transient  and  changing — ^but  that  they  have  no  real  existence ; 
while  all  things  that  are  real  are  "  above  the  world  of  sense  for 
evermore."'  If,  therefore.  Professor  Lewis  believes  the  Bible 
as  he  interprets  it,  then  where  is  it  ? 

Professor  Lewis  maintains  with  much  warmth  that  Idealism 
has  had  pious  advocates,  as  pious  as  the  advocates  of  any 
opposite  schema  Be  it  so ;  that  does  not  affect  the  question 
whether  Dr  Hickok's  scheme  is  rational  and  true,  or  whether 
it  is  self-destructive — and  whether  every  scheme  must  not  be 
self-destructive,  which  begins  by  doubting  all  our  fetculties,  and 
by  attempting  to  prove  everything ;  thus  requiring  proof  of 
the  proof,  and  then  proof  of  the  proof  of  the  proof,  and  ^o  on 
for  ever. 

Professor  Lewis  denies  that  consciousness  gives  any  testi- 
mony at  all  concerning  an  outer  world :  Dr  Hickok  affirms 
that  the  testimony  of  consciousness  in  all  men  is  for  an  imm^ 
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diate  knowledge  in  consciousness  of  an  outer  world,  but  that 
its  testimony  is  false  or  unreliable. 

Suppose  the  insinuations  of  Professor  Lewis  against  the 
manner  and  motive  of  the  reviewer  were  all  true ;  suppose  the 
reviewer  bad,  "  for  a  certabi  purpose,"  got  "  under  the  wing  of 
Princeton,''  while  his  "  vocabulary  makes  it  easy  to  determine 
bis  theological  origin  ;^  suppose  he  really  did  believe,  as  Fto- 
fessor  Lewis  insinuates,  in  the  "  power  of  contrary  choice  ;** 
suppose  he  had  really  set  forth  **  a  great  deal  of  pious  non- 
sense,'' and  held,  as  Professor  Lewis  represe||ts  him,  that  '*  if 
Qodi  should  command  us  to  hate  one  another,  then  malevolence 
would  be  right  instead  of  love,  deceit  would  be  holy,  instead  of 
truth"  (although  the  reviewer  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor 
anything  from  which  anything  of  the  kind  could  be  gathered 
by  any  inference,  however  remote ;  but  the  representation  of 
IVofessor  Lewis  is  purely  gratuitous,  without  the  slightest 
foundation  of  any  kind) ;  suppose  the  reviewer  had  held  all 
this — would  it  have  weighed  at  all  on  the  questions  at  issue — 
whether  Dr  Hickok's  "  Rational  Psychology"  reaUy  labours 
under  the  objections  which  are  all^[ed,  and  which,  if  sustained, 
entirely  invalidate  the  whole  scheme?  In  every  case  Professor 
Lewis  and  Dr  Hickok  evade  the  true  issue.  .  They  make  no 
attempt  to  meet  or  to  invalidate  the  position  of  the  reviewer, 
nor  to  shew  that  they  are  inconclusive.  They  had  every  in- 
ducement and  every  opportunity  to  shew  this ;  would  they 
have  utterly  fsiiled  even  to  make  the  attempt,  would  they  have 
confined  themselves  to  other  issues  of  their  own  making,  and 
have  dealt  so  profusely  in  insinuations  and  inuendoes,  and  re- 
sorted to  allegations  of  ignorance  and  incompetence,  had  they 
not  been  conscious  that  their  cause  admitted  no  better  defence? 
How  are  the  formidable  allegations,  which  roused  Dr  Hickok 
and  his  friends  from  their  silence,  met  by  platitudes,  however 
learned  or  lofby,  on  irrelevant  issues,  or  by  a  volley  of  con- 
temptuous and  acrimonious  epithets?  Dr  Hickok,  in  his 
poorly  concealed  acerbity,  denounces  the  review  as  *'argwnvenn 
turn  ab  ignorantiaad  ignorantiam"  without  doing  the  &vour 
to  point  out  and  prove  the  instances  of  alleged  ignorance.  We 
can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  towards  him,  and  enlighten  him 
somewhat  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ignorance  displayed  in  his 
vindication.  It  is,  as  we  have  shewn,  deformed  throughout 
by  that  most  fatal  of  fallacies,  irrelevant  conclusions, — ^Igko* 
BATIO  ElENCHL 
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Art.  UL—The  JteUaion  of  Adam  to  his  Posieriiy^ 

The  ScriptureB  teach  that  sin  and  death  came  on  all  men 
thiough  Adam.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin."  ^  and  death  are  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
question  to  be  raised  ia.  How  did  they  come  1 

FntST.  The  sin  of  (M  men  is  in  some  wajf  connected  vnJth 
the  sin  of  Adan^  Every  particular  sin  is  in  some  way  linked 
to  that  first  sin.  This  is  certainly  a  natural  inference  of  sound 
reason.  Sin  has  come  down  without  interruption  from  the 
Fall,  and  has  actually  infected  all  mankind.  The  first  child 
bom  into  the  world  loved  neither  God  nor  his  brother,  but  was 
a  murderer.  The  whole  world  has  so  lain  in  wickedness,  that 
not  one  human  being  has  ever  been  justified  before  God,  on 
the  ground  of  character  and  works,  but  by  faith  only.  The 
fact  of  moral  depravity  is  universal ;  it  enters  into  the  expe- 
rience of  all  men.  Evil  is  natural  to  man,  and  is  not  expelled 
from  the  heart  by  any  human  e£fort  Now,  so  univer^  an 
effect  must  be  due  to  a  common  cause.  Some  have  attributed 
the  prevalence  of  sinfulness  to  the  influence  of  example,  but 
this  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  ascribe  the  universal  tendency  of 
water  to  run  downward,  to  some  chance  impulse  given  to  the 
first  drop.  There  is  a  law  of  depravity  in  the  race,  that  is  as 
certain  in  its  operation  as  any  law  of  physics.  Sin  strikes  its 
roots  deeper  in  the  soul  than  any  habit ;  there  is  a  common 
nature  from  which  it  issues ;  ana  this  we  must  refer  to  the 
head,  the  first  man.  This  inference,  so  Intimate  in  itself,  we 
find  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures.  ''  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,''  depravity  was  diffused  through  the  world  of 
mankind,  it  passed  from  Adam  to  all  othera  '*  By  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,''  all  of  whom  he  was 
the  head,  the  whole  race,  come  into  the  condition  of  sinners  in 
consequence  of  his  offence. 

Secondly.  The  death  of  aU  men  is  in  soTne  way  connected 
with  the  sin  of  the  first  mem.  We  mean  death  of  the  body. 
This,  however,  does  not  inchide  all  that  is  signified  by  the  word 
as  used  in  the  epistles,  but  does  without  doubt  in  some  places 
enter  chiefly  into  the  idea.  That  Paul  regarded  the  A^fiik  of 
the  body  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  and  of  our  connection  with 
Adam,  is  evident,  not  only  from  Bom.  v.  12,  19,  **  Death 
entered  into  the  world  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  onaU  men," 
*'  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,"  "  By  one  man's  offence 

*  This  article  is  from  the  ChriHian  Review,  and,  one  or  two  phrases  excepted, 
b  a  dear  and  forcible  statement  of  a  difficolt  fabject.-*£D.  B.^F.KB* 
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death  reigned  by  one  ;"  but  also  from  viii.  10,  "  The  body  is 
dead  because  of  sin  ;"  and  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  "  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/'  Here  the  apostle  is 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  body,  as  is  seen  from  the  preced- 
ing passage,  "  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Science  has  raised  a  doubt  on 
this  point  It  shews  that  animals  died  before  the  Fall.  But 
the  Kbie  does  not  refer  here  to  brutes ;  the  death  of  mom 
comes  by  sin.  Science  further  objects,  that  man,  by  his  very 
constitution,  is  subject  to  death.  He  is  nK)rtal,  and  must 
return  to  dust.  This  is  true  of  man  now  ;  and  yet  the  disso- 
lotion  of  soul  and  body,  as  it  actually  takes  place,  must,  in 
harmony  with  the  Bible,  be  put  to  the  account  of  sin.  Had 
there  been  no  sin,  man  would  have  been  translated  to  immor- 
talitj  without  death,  perhaps  after  the  manner  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah.  Those  who  are  alive  on  the  earth  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  shall  never  see  death,  but  shall  all  be  changed.  Such, 
without  sin,  would  probably  have  been  the  transition  of  man- 
kind from  earth  to  neaven.  Adam  was  not  created  immortal, 
because  he  was  to  be  put  upon  trial ;  but  if  he  had  not  fallen, 
he  would  have  become  immortal  by  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  Ufa    Gen.  iii  22. 

Thirdly.  On  what  'principle  did  sin  and  deatk  pass  upon 
the  whole  race  of  man  in  consequence  of  Adam's  first  sin. 
Here  there  are  several  theories  with  which  we  are  not  at  all 
satined.  (I.)  That  we  actually  committed  Adams  sin.  This 
is  the  Realism  of  Augustine,  who  maintained  that  we  all  were 
personally  existing  in  Adam  and  consented  to  his  sin.  Now, 
this  does  not  seem  possible.  Consciousness,  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  volition,  seem  to  be  necessary  even  to  any 
oonception  of  an  act  of  sin.  (2.)  That  there  was  a  mysterious 
identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  by  virtue  of  which  we 
personally  share  with  him  the  guilt  of  his  first  transgression. 
This  was  the  view  adopted  and  defended  by  Edwards.  There 
was  an  organism,  according  to  their  theory,  of  some  kind,  by 
which  Adam  and  his  posterity  formed  one  complex  person, 
one  moral  whole,  just  as  the  whole  tree  is  contained  in,  and 
developed  from  the  first  bud.  By  virtue  of  this  union,  that 
act  of  disobedience  was  moraUy,  though  not  literally,  ours. 
Now,  if  by  the  word  guilt  here,  is  intended  moral  turpitude 
or  blameworthiness,  we  object  that  that  is  a  personal  thing, 
and  not  transferable.  How  can  it  be  ?  The  consequence  of 
that  act  may  extend  to  the  whole  race,  but  the  guilt  must  be 
restricted  to  him  who  did  the  deed.  The  depravity  of  our 
nature  is  doubtless  propagated  from  father  to  child,  but  actual 
ill-desert  abides  with  the  sinner  alone.  (3.)  That  there  is  no 
causal  connection  of  any  kind  between  Adam's  sin  and  the 
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moral  condition  of  his  posterity.  His  sin  was  the  occasion, 
but  in  no  wise  the  cause  of  theirs.  According  to  this  theoiy, 
the  soul  consists  of  activities  only,  without  any  substratum  or 
entity,  in  which  these  activities  inhere.  There  is  no  grou/nd 
of  the  soul's  exercises.  Of  course,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
propagation  of  depravity  or  any  moral  qualities  ;  and  it  is 
absurd  to  inquire  what  is  the  manner  of  sin's  origination  in 
man,  for  spirit  acts  without  manner.  The  sinful  condition  of 
the  race,  consequent  on  Adam's  fall,  must  be  referred  to  a 
divine  constitution ;  in  other  words,  an  appointment  of  Ood» 
that,  if  Adam  fell,  all  his  descendants  would  voluntarily  become 
sinners.  This  theory  looks  to  us  like  nothing  so  mu6h  as  a 
laboured  process  of  self-mystification.  When  the  wrath  of 
God  goes  forth  against  sin,  it  will  not  terminate  on  abstract 
moral  exercises,  but  will  reach  deeper,  and  penetrate  to  some 
guilty  actor.  Activity  is  not  a  concrete,  but  an  abstract  term. 
It  expresses  a  quality  or  condition  of  some  being  or  thing,  of 
which  it  is  predicated.  This  theory  is  just  the  okl  pantheistic 
notion  back  again,  that  man  consists  of  qualities  without  dis- 
tinct personality.  Its  advocates  no  doubt  think  they  have  aa 
idea,  and  know  what  they  mean !  The  simple  £Act  is,  that 
moral  activities  and  exercises  depend  on,  and  are  a  manifesta- 
tion of  substance  or  essence,  and  do  not  exist  separately. 
Again,  to  assert  that  there  is  no  how  to  the  action  of  8{Hrit^ 
is  to  talk  against  the  common  opinions  of  mankind.  Certainly, 
the  mental  powers  of  the  soul  act  according  to  fixed  and  wdL 
known  principles.  There  are  laws  of  thought  What  is  Logic; 
but  the  science  of  the  how  of  the  spirit's  action  in  reasoning  ? 
Even  the  voluntary  powers  of  man  are  under  law.  Any  one 
who  is  not  controlled  by  reason,  whose  will  is  so  free  that  be 
does  not  act  from  motives  at  all,  is  commonly  reckoned  a 
natural  fooL  Further,  to  say  that  there  is  no  moral  state 
antecedent  to  and  below  volition,  which  gives  to  volition  its 
character  as  right  or  wrong,  is  to  contradict  the  facts  of 
Christian  consciousness.  All  theories  aside,  we  feel  that  our 
will  is  in  bondage  to  a  sinful  nature.  Sin  dwells  within  us^  as 
a  principle,  deeply  seated  in  our  moral  constitution  ;  it  is 
manifested  in  the  first  development  of  our  moral  feelings. 
We  find  a  law  that  when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  us.  With  these  facts,  of  consciousness,  the  Scriptures 
agree.  Sn,  a/Mt^/a,  is  spoken  of  as  something  antecedent  to 
moral  sensibiUties,  and  in  or  from  which  these  spring.  Thus, 
B((»u.  vii.  8,  Paul  says :  "  But  sin,  i^afr/a,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  every  desire,  mhifikta.**  Here 
evil  desire,  which  is  a  sensibility,  is  rq>resented  as  the  work  of 
fiin.  This  dt^sMfrla  is  the  sin-nature,  or  body  of  death. 
^  On  what  principle,  then,  are  we  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the 
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&Ilf    What  laws  are  possible  in  the  case  ?    We  can  oonceive 
of  only  three. 

1.  There  is  the  law  of  BeaembUmcee^  that  like  begets  like. 
€k)d,  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  has  impressed  this  law  on 
the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  In  the  beginning 
we  read,  ''The  earUi  brought  forth  grass  and  herb,  pelding 
seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind 
And  Qod  made  the  living  creatures  of  the  sea  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind,  and  the  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind."  By  this 
law  the  dififerent  races  of  men  remain  distinct,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic traits  of  individuals  "and  families  are  perpetuated 
ofi;en  for  many  generations.  We  discover  in  children  not  only 
physical  and  intellectual,  but  also  moral,  likenesses  to  their 
parenta  Hence,  when  Adam  begat  a  son,  it  was  in  his  own 
likeness,  after  his  own  image. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  fall  must,  therefore,  by  this  law  of 
resemblance,  have  been  communicated  to  the  race  by  genera- 
tion from  Adam.  Are  souls  propagated  ?  All  the  analogies 
of  life  favour  the  view  that  they  are.  Hence  this  theory,  kept 
dear  from  materialism,  stands  good  until  it  has  been  refuted. 

2.  There  is  the  law  of  Liabtlitiea.  By  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation, the  consequences  of  many  of  our  actions  pass  over 
to  others,  who  had  no  part  iu  these  actions.  The  condition, 
characters,  and  destiny  of  men  are  affected  very  much  by  the 
conduct  of  others,  over  whom  they  had  no  control  This  is  a 
law  which  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  divine  govern* 
ment  over  this  world,  and  without  which  the  progress  of  society 
would  be  impossible.  The  illustrations  of  this  principle  axe 
innumerable.  A  father,  by  excesses  in  hia  youth,  may  have 
£Own  in  his  body  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  will  be  carried  to 
his  posterity  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  The  crime 
of  (me  man  may  involve  many  in  poverty,  sufferiiig,  and  social 
d^radation.  And  there  are  still  more  awful  instances.  A 
parent,  by  his  rejection  of  the  gospel,  may  open  the  gates  of 
eternal  death  to  his  children  and  his  children's  children.  What 
-consequences  were  involved  to  the  posterity  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
by  the  transfer  of  the  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  !  Now, 
by  this  law  of  liabilities,  the  offence  of  Adam  affected  the  con«* 
•dition  of  the  race  that  issued  from  hino.  He  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  series,  and  hence  his  sin  was  more  than  any 
other  sin,  it  wtui  a  fall ;  and  from  that  moment  every  chi)d  of 
Adam  must  begin  his  probation  on  a  lower  plane  of  moral  life, 
being  the  offipring  of  a  father  who  had  thrown  off  the  antho- 
xity  of  God,  and  opened  a  door  to  the  tempter. 

3.  There  is  the  law  of  Mepneentation.    By  this  law  me 
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man  becomes  a  public  head,  and  personates  many,  so  that 
whatever  he  does  in  his  representative  capacity,  those  whom 
he  represents  will  be  treated  as  if  they  did.  They  stand  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  in  him,  and  he  stands  for  them.  The  guilt 
of  his  public  acts  is  theirs,  not  morally,  but  imputatively,  that 
is,  by  a  special  legal  constitution.  Now,  have  we  any  examples 
of  such  a  principle  in  the  divine  government,  as  actually  estab- 
lished over  us  ?  We  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  a  law 
of  representation  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant The  beasts  that  were  slain  as  a  sin-oifering  were  treated 
as  if  bearing  the  sins  of  the  peopla  The  High  Priest  was  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  all  Israel  before  God.  "  Every 
high  priest  taken  from  among  men  is  ordained  for  man  in 
things  pertaining  to  God."  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Son  of  God  to  be  our  Saviour  is  a  clear 
and  illustrious  instance  of  the  same  law.  He  was  made  the^ 
public  head  of  the  new  race  of  believers.  Whatever  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  atonement  we  may  take,  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  Christ  was  our  representative  with  God  ;  that  is, 
that  we  are  regarded  and  treated  by  God,  not  according  to  our 
own  merits,  but  according  to  his ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  say  that,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  Christ  stood  and  acted  in 
our  place,  and  we  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of  his  right- 
eousness. But  if  we  reject  the  idea  that  Christ  was  our 
representative,  we  must  aeny  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
grace  through  its  merits.  His  death  would  then  be  no  more 
to  us  than  the  death  of  any  other  good  man  ;  at  least  it  was 
not  a  mnsom. 

Now,  under  which  of  these  laws  does  the  true  theory  fall  ? 
or  will  it  come  under  all  of  them  ? 

I.  Is  the  law  of  resemblances  sufficient  to  account  for  all* 
the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  on  his  posterity  1  By  this  law  a 
mortal  body,  and  a  depraved  mortal  nature,  may  be  transmit- 
ted by  generation,  and  nothing  more.  Now,  can  all  the  re- 
sults of  that  first  offence  be  brought  under,  and  limited  to 
this  law  ?  We  think  not  For'Cl.),  If  we  are  connected  with 
Adam  only  by  this  law,  then  we  must  believe  that  hereditary 
depravity  is  truly  and  properly  sin,  and  deserving  of  con- 
demnation, or  we  must  deny  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
race  is  in  any  sense  penal  But  can  the  penal  condition  of 
the  world  be  successfully  denied  ?  A  curse  still  rests  upoib 
the  ground,  children  are  still  brought  forth  in  sorrow,  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain  until 
now;  and  who  can  say  that  all  this  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  first  sin  ?  It  cannot  be,  and  if  not,  ihen  the- 
world  is  under  a  curse,  a  judicial  sentence  of  Gkxl.  And  how 
much  more  dreadfully  does  this  fact  appear  in  the  spirituaL 
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history  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  God  has  treated  us  from 
the  first  as  an  apostate  race  ?  We  begin  our  existence  out  of 
communion  with  him,  aod  out  of  his  favour.  This  unhappy 
condition  is  not  all  a  consequence  of  our  own  sin,  but  is  the 
fruit  of  a  legal  judgment.  The  same  view  is  presented  in  the 
SOth  Psalm  throu^out,  "  All  our  days  are  parsed  away  in  thy 
wrath/'  &c.  It  is  also  positively  and  formally  asserted  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  *•  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  unto  condemnation."  And  this  judgment  was  also 
*'  by  one  oflfence  ;"  that  is,  by  the  one  particular  sin  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit.  !Now,  why  was  the  stress  laid  on  man's 
first  disobedience  ?  Was  it  simply  because  it  was  the  first, 
and  all  other  sins  followed  that  in  the  order  of  time  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  but  because  by  the  special  appointment  of  God, 
the  condition  of  Adam's  posterity  was  made  dependent  on  his 
action  in  that  one  particular  case.  He  must  often  have  sinned 
afterward,  but  the  judgment  did  not  pass  on  all  men  from  any 
of  those  subsequent  sins.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  condition 
of  the  race  is  penal,  it  would  follow  that  if  we  are  connected 
to  the  fall  only  by  natural  generation,  or  the  law  of  resem- 
blances, the  ground  of  our  condemnation  or  penal  condition 
must  be  that  which  is  thus  transmitted,  viz.,  hereditary  depra- 
vity. It  must  therefore  be  actual  sin.  But  this  is  very  hard 
to  believe.  Can  it  be  true  that  we  are  actual  sinners  at  birth, 
personally  ill -deserving  (before  God  ?  We  are  born  into  the 
world  with  a  nature  so  perverse  that  it  is  sure  to  issue  in  sin, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  of  that  nature  as  sin.  This  theory  is 
not  less  difficult  to  the  mind  than  that  which  makes  us  actually 
guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  and  is  even  more  difficult  than  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation.  (2.)  Taking  this  as  the  only  law  operat- 
ing in  the  case,  we  should  make  the  apostle  teach  a  very*grave 
error.  The  passage  above  cited,  **  As  by  the  oflfence  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation  ;  even  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of  life,"  would  then  mean,  As  Adam  was  the  source 
of  a  corrupt  nature,  and  so  of  condemnation,  in  the  same  man- 
ner Christ  is  the  source  of  holiness,  and  so  of  justification. 
But  we  are  not  justified  on  the  ground  of  our  hoUness,  but  as 
ungodly,  through  Christ's  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  then, 
we  are  not  condemned  on  the  ground  of  our  native  comiption, 
but  through  Adam's  transgression.  The  law  of  resemblance 
cannot,  therefore,  account  for  all  the  actual  effects  of  the  fall 

n.  Can  we  bring  any  of  these  effects  under  the  law  of 
Liabilities  ?  It  is  plain  that  in  some  aspects  of  our  present 
condition  we  come  under  the  operation  of  this  law.  The  chil- 
dren bom  of  Adam  suffered  by  his  expulsion  from  the  gar- 
den and  the  tree  of  life,  and  their  consequent  introduction 
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into  the  world  under  circumstances  of  great  physical  and 
moral  disadvantages.  And  the  doom  of  toiling  for  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  face,  in  ground  cursed  with  briars  and 
thorns,  and  not  yielding  her  strength,  has  passed  on  every 
one  of  his  descendants.  By  his  sin,  also,  we  begin  our  pro- 
bation under  most  im£Eivourable  moral  conditions,  being  sur- 
rounded by  evil  examples,  and  influenced  by  the  contagion 
of  universal  depravity. 

Add,  now,  to  these  eflFects,  those  mentioned  under  the  law 
of  resemblances,  and  is  there  yet  anything  unaccounted  for  7 
Are  the  demands  of  reason  and  Scripture  in  the  case  thereby 
satisfied?  We  think  not.  The  doctrine  of  JRom.  v.  12-1 » 
is  :  As  Adam,  the  head  of  the  whole  race,  was  the  source  of 
condemnation  to  all,  so  Christ,  the  head  of  the  new  race  of 
believers,  is  the  source  of  justification  to  them.  But  how  is 
Adam  the  source  of  condemnation  ?  Bringing  into  use  only 
the  two  laws  which  we  have  considered,  it  would  be  thus  :  By 
the  fault  of  Adam,  all  men  came  into  the  world  mortal  and 
depraved,  and  pass  their  probation  under  other  great  external 
disadvantages ;  as  a  consequence  of  which,  they  all  become 
actual  sinnersy  and  so  are  condemned.  Let  this  be  our  expla- 
nation ;  then  how  is  Christ  the  source  of  justification  ?  It 
would  be  thus  :  By  the  free  gift  of  Christ,  all  who  are  connected 
with  him  become  holy,  and  so  are  justified.  But  here  we  are 
at  once  involved  in  error.  We  are  not  justified  because  we  are 
made  holy  by  Christ's  obedience,  but  we  are  justified  on  the 
ground  of  that  obedience,  and  holiness  follows.  Hence  the 
other  must  be  :  By  the  offence  of  one,  that  is,  on  the  ground 
of  that  offence,  all  are  condemned.  Nothing  is  said  here  of  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  on  the  moral  character  of  his  seed,  but  of 
their  legal  relation  to  God ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  depravity  of 
Adam  being  entailed  on  his  posterity,  but  of  the  sentence  of 
law  issuing  from  the  first  offence.  The  judgment  transferred 
to  all,  was  that  of  the  one  act  of  disobedience,  the  first  trans- 
gression. In  a  word,  the  apostle  is  treating  here,  not  of 
sanctification  by  Christ,  but  of  justification  ;  not  of  depravity 
by  Adam,  but  of  condemnation.  As  from  the  cross  went  forth 
ihe  gift  of  life  to  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  so  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge  issued  a  condemnatory  sentence  of  law  to 
and  upon  every  member  of  the  race.    No  other  view  seems  to 

five  due  force  to  the  thought  in  this  place.  ITie  effects  of  the 
rst  sin  came  on  us  not  merely  by  the  generation  of  a  de- 
praved nature  and  the  influence  of  outward  evi^  but  also  by 
a  legal  constitution  or  establishment,  according  to  whidi  the 
jposterity  of  Adam  were  to  be  involved  in  the  consequ^ices  of 
nis  action  in  the  one  specific  instance  of  the  forbidd^i  fruit. 
3i  Hence,  we  must  call  in  also  the  law  of  representation. 
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Adam  was  the  public  head  of  mankind.  By  this  law  his  de- 
BceDdants  are  involved  in  all  the  consequences  of  the  guilt  of 
his  first  sin,  be  those  oonsequenoes  what  they  may.  We  say» 
in  the  ocmsequenoes  of  his  guilt,  but  not  in  his  guilt  itself. 
There  is  here,  under  this  law,  ouly  a  transfer  of  penal  conse- 
quences, not  of  personal  blameworthiDesa  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  a  common  objection,  that  it  is  not  just  to  have  the 
innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  But  is  not  this  said  without 
due  reflection?  Why,  it  is  the  very  law  of  our  earthly  life ! 
We  are  always  suffering  for  the  guilty.  We  suffer  daily,  in 
body,  spirit,  and  estate,  for  the  faults  of  others.  Christ  also 
died,  the  just  for  the  unjust  Bv  the  law  of  human  fellowship 
and  community  of  life,  we  are  all  bound  up  in  the  ill-desert  of 
each.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  is,  on  this  theory,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  imputation  of  CSirist's  righteousness. 
His  righteousness  is  not  inherently  ours,  and  the  merit  of  it  is 
not  actually  ours,  but  by  this  admirable  principle  of  the  divine 
administration,  we  are  regarded  and  treated  as  if  they  were 
ours.  So  of  Adam's  sin.  It  is  not  personally  nor  morally  ours, 
but  by  imputation  only ;  and  hence  we  are  regarded  and  treated 
aaifii  were  ours. 

Comphunt  has  been  made  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  legal 
establishment ;  but  let  it  be  seriously  considered,  whether  re- 
demption was  possible  by  any  other  means.  Remove  the  law 
of  representation  from  the  divine  government,  and  there  could 
be  no  salvation.  Adam  was  the  figure  of  him  who  was  to 
come,  and  this  law  was  made  with  him  that  it  might  be  in 
existence  when  Christ  came,  and  that  he  under  it  might  secure 
our  justification.  How  could  infants  be  saved  without  such  a 
law  ?  Though  guiltless  of  actual  sin,  they  are  yet  subjects  of 
natural  depravity  ;  and  hence,  for  a  development  in  holiness, 
they  must  be  indebted  to  the  Holy  Spirit  But  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  purchase  of  redemption.  Now,  they 
cannot  personally  appropriate  this  grace  by  faith  in  Christ ;  and 
if  not  comprehended  under  this  principle,  by  which  imputation 
is  possible  without  personal  appropriation,  they  would  be  left 
to  work  out  eternal  death  by  the  development  of  their  own  de- 
pravity. 

Have  we  any  evidence  that  the  sin  of  Adam  having  been 
charged  to  all  mankind,  redemption  has  actually  intervened 
in  behalf  of  all  who  die  without  personal  transgression  ?  It  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
to  eternal  life,  is  a  part  of  the  purchase  of  redemption.  ''As 
in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'* 
I^  then,  redeeming  mercy  does  not  underlie  all  who  die  in  in- 
£uBGy»  they  could  not  be  invested  with  glorified  bodies  among 
all  the  saved,    Thus,  the  legal  estaUishment  made  with  Adam 
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opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  grace  in  Clirist ;  and 
if  none  of  the  race  actually  perish  because  of  imputed  sin,  and 
if  all  who  are  saved  are  saved  because  of  the  law  of  imputa- 
tion, what  vindication  does  the  character  of  God  require  ?  Im- 
putation is  a  mediatorial  arrangement,  opening  the  way  for  re- 
demption. 

NoTB. — ^A  few  words  on  the  right  undentanding  of  Rom.  y.  12-19,  may  he  ia 
place  here.  There  are  two  lines  of  interpretation.  One  takes  the  claose,  *'  For 
that  all  have  sinned,**  yer.  12,  as  the  key  to  the  entire  passage ;  and  then  the 
arg;nment  is :  Death,  the  wages  of  sin,  has  been  brought  upon  all  by  their  own 
sin.  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  before  the  law  was  given,  because 
men  were  sinners,  though  not,  like  Adam,  by  transgressing  a  positive  law.  God 
charged  them  with  sin  on  the  law  of  nature,  ii.  12.  The  other  takes  the  first 
part  of  verse  12 :  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,** 
as  further  explained  by  verses  16, 18, 19,  as  the  main  thought.  And  this  latter 
method  is  obviously  the  correct  one.    For, 

L  The  argument  of  the  whole  passage  is:  In  talvatian  by  Chritl,  mtn  art  not 
treated  according  to  their  awn  merits,  but  according  to  hiej  and  yet  this  is  no 
new  principle,  for  it  it  illustrated  also  in  AdanCe  relation  to  hie  posterity.  The 
relation  of  ChrisVs  obedience  to  our  righteousness,  is  paraUded  by  the  relation  of 
Adam's  transgression  to  our  sin  and  death.  It  is  true,  that  all  are  infected  with 
sin,  that  is,  depravity,  but  this  the  apostle  does  not  state.  He  is  speaking,  not 
of  their  personal  sinful  condition,  but  of  their  legal  position,  their  outward  rela> 
tion  to  God.  Thus,  verse  16,  the  judgment  was  a  jadgmcnt  of  condemnation, 
it  was  a  sentence  that  condemned  alL  What  was  the  ground  of  that  sentence  ? 
The  Apostle  says,  it  was  the  one  ojfence,  verses  18,  19.  While  men  are  con- 
demned for  the  sin  of  one  man,  they  are  justified  for  the  righteousness  of  another ; 
for  as  they  are  all  charged  with  sin,  on  the  ground  of  Adam*s  disobedience,  so 
they  will  all  be  regarded  as  righteous  on  the  ground  of  Christ*s  obedience. 
Who  dees  not  see  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  here  subjectively,  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  through  Adam,  for  which  wc  are  condemned,  but  objec' 
<iWy,  of  our  legal  standing  with  God  ?  To  this,  the  clause  "  Many  were  made 
sinners,**  clearly  refers.  The  verb  used  refers  to  station,  were  placed  or  eonsti- 
tuted  sinners. 

n.  The  first  interpretation  mentioned  is  not  exhaustive  of  the  facts  in  tho 
case.  The  death  of  those  who  have  not  sinned  must  be  accounted  for.  The 
apostle  here  oertainlv  means  to  lay  down  a  law  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  race,  over  whom  death  spreads.  Now  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family  die  antecedently  to  any  transgression  of  their  own. 

IIL  The  first  part  of  verse  12,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,**  clearly  means ;  The  sin  of  Adam  was  causative  of  universal  sia 
and  death.  Would  the  apostle  then  immediately  add :  But  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal death  is  the  personal  sins  of  men  ?  S.  T 

Dayton,  Ohio, 


Abt.  III. — Laws  of  Moral  Influence.^ 

Man  is  naturally  a  social  being.  He  was  made  for  society,  and 
circumt^tances  throw  him  into  society,  almost  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.    Being  associated  with  others,  he  necessarily 

-     -    ■ 

*  From  the  Christian  Review  (American),  and  written  by  Prof.  Pond,  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Baogor.~.£D.  B.  4r  F,  B,  B. 
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exerts  an  influence  over  them.  He  desires  to  exert  such  an 
influence.  He  desires  to  convince  them  of  ¥rhat  seems  to  him 
to  be  true,  and  persuade  them  to  such  courses  of  life  and  con- 
duct as  are  to  him  agreeable. 

In  a  degree,  this  is  true  of  all  men,  whatever  may  be  their 
pursuits  in  life ;  yet  it  is  more  especially  true  of  some  men 
than  of  otheis.  Some  there  are  whose  professional  duties, 
whose  daily  avocations,  engage  them  in  almost  continual 
efforts  to  instruct  and  persuade.  This  is  the  case  with  authors, 
teachers,  and  public  speakers  generally.  Their  business  is,  ro 
far  as  they  are  able,  to  influence  the  thoughts  and  hearts,  the 
words  and  actions,  of  those  around  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  as  singular, 
that  the  laws  of  moral  influence  have  not  been  more  frequently 
and  carefully  investigated.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
there  are  such  laws  ;  since  to  suppose  the  contrary  would  be 
to  stamp  utter  folly  on  all  attempts  to  exert  a  good  influence, 
and  make  every  instance  of  success  in  such  endeavours  a  mere 
contingency. 

But  if  there  are  laws  of  good  moral  influence,  what  are  they  t 
In  other  words,  what  are  the  condUians,  the  drcumstances, 
tinder  which  we  may  confidently  expect  either  to  be  influenced 
ourselves,  or  to  influence  others  ?  Or,  to  render  the  case  more 
definite  and  palpable,  we  will  suppose  an  author  to  have  read- 
ers, or  a  public  speaker  hearers,  or  an  individual  in  conversa- 
tion a  circle  around  him,  all  of  whom,  in  his  judgment,  need 
a  change.  They  are  all  bent  upon  some  course  or  practice, 
which  to  him  is  disagreeable,  and  from  which  he  would,  if 
possible,  turn  them  away.  He  would  persuade  them  to  pursue 
what  he  deems  a  better  course.  Under  what  circumstances 
now  may  he  hope  to  succeed  ?  What  are  the  laws,  the  con^ 
ditions,  to  which  he  must  conform,  if  he  would  not  labour  in 
vain  and  spend  his  strength  for  nought  ? 

It  hardly  need  be  premised,  that  we  do  not  inquire  here 
after  the  impositions  of  rhetoric,  the  tricks  of  oratory,  the  arts, 
or  rather  the  artifices,  of  persuasion ;  those  by  which  truth  is 
sometimes  confounded,  and  error  exalted — by  which  the  worse 
ii  made  to  appear  the  better  reason.  These  would  be  utterly 
unworthy  our  search,  and,  when  discovered,  would  not  pay  the 
labour  of  finding  them. 

Still  less  would  we  inquire  as  to  the  means  of  strengthening 
a  bad  moral  influence,  and  thus  rendering  the  seductions  of 
the  wicked  more  .powerful.  But  we  inquire  after  those  laws  of 
moral  influence  which  Ood  has  himself  established,  which  he 
has  laid  deep  in  the  constitution  of  man,  which  are  uniform 
and  powerful  in  their  operation,  and  in  the  observance  of  which 
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the  friends  of  virtue  and  religion  may  vastly  increase  their 
power  of  doing  good. 

These  laws,  bo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  them, 
m^  be  classed  under  the  four  following  heads : 

1.  Those  which  respect  the  character  and  qualifications  of  him. 
who  undertakes  to  persuade  others. 

n.  The  state  of  mind  possessed  by  those  who  are  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

m.  The  materials  to  be  employed  in  persuasion.    And, 

IV.  The  manner  of  employing  them. 

On  these  several  heads  it  is  proposed  very  briefiv  to  remark. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  must  be  the  qualincations  and 
character  of  an  individual,  in  order  that  he  may  convince,  and 
persuade,  and  exert  a  great  and  good  influence  upon  his  fellow- 
men? 

It  IS  obvious  that  he  must  possess,  and  must  be  underotood 
to  possess,  a  competent  krwwUdge  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats.  If  he  is  a  school-teacher,  he  must  have  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  such  a  profession ;  or,  if  he  is  a  public  lecturer^  or 
moral  reformer,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  must  have  the 
knowledge  which  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  either  of 
these  departments  of  labour.  Without  this,  he  cannot  com- 
mand respect,  or  gain  a  hearing,  or  exert  any  favourable  influ- 
ence at  jdL  He  degrades  both  his  office  and  himself,  and  is 
deservedly  regarded  with  pity,  if  not  with  scorn. 

Then,  to  exert  a  good  moral  influence,  an  individual  must 
be  himself  a  good  man,  and  must  have  an  established  reputa- 
tion as  such.  On  this  point,  I  appeal  to  the  consciousness 
and  common  sense  of  all  men.  Who  of  us  could  be  persuaded 
or  morally  benefited  through  the  influence  of  a  had  man — (me 
whom  we  knew  to  be  such  ?  Whatever  other  qualifications 
he  might  possess,  his  character  would  be  an  effectual  bar  in 
the  way  of  all  salutary  influence.  But  if  none  but  a  good 
man  can  exert  a  good  moral  influence  over  us,  no  more  can  we, 
but  upon  the  same  condition,  expect  to  exert  such  an  influence 
upon  others.  Unless  we  can  carry  with  us,  wherever  we  go,  a 
character  without  reproach,  we  may  as  well  not  go  at  all.  We 
shall  be  objects  of  suspicion  and  disapprobation,  if  not  of  posi- 
tive disgust.  Our  very  name  will  excite  feelings  (we  may  call 
them  prejudices  if  we  please)  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
overcome,  and  which  will  defeat  all  our  endeavours  to  guide 
the  minds  of  others  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  truth. 

And  he  who  would  exert  an  influence,  must  not  only  be  in 
the  general  a  good  man,  he  must  be  hx/Msi  and  eametit  in  the 

Crticular  department  in  which  he  is  engaged.     He  must  not 
cold,  dull,  or  indifferent ;  nor  must  he  be  bribed  into  bis  r^ 
gard  for  it,  or  be  led  to  pursue  it  in  the  hope  of  ease,  or  honour. 
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OT  gain.  An  impreflrion  like  this  going  abroad  in  regard  to- 
him  (and  it  will  oe  very  likely  to  get  abroad,  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  it  in  truth)  will  detract  greatly  from  his  influ- 
ence in  promoting  any  good  object  Be  he  teacher,  or  preacher, 
or  whatever  else  he  may,  it  will  be  a  bar  to  his  success  in  the 
difficult  work  of  instruction  and  usefulness. 

We  renuuk,  further,  that  in  order  to  the  full  influence  of  his 
instructions,  a  writer  or  preacher  must  act  in  consistency  with 
them.  He  must  manifest  his  earnestness,  not  only  in  what  he 
says,  but  in  what  he  does.  He  must  live  and  act  as  though 
what  he  taught  was  true,  and  he  believed  it.  To  do  this  is 
but  to  shew  Umself  an  honest  man.  To  fail  to  do  it  is  to  make 
his  sincerity  questionable,  or  (whidi  is  the  same)  to  incur  the 
suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  and  this  will  detract  most  effectually 
from  that  amount  of  good  influence  which  he  might  otherwise 
exert 

Public  teachers,  of  all  classes,  often  fail  of  their  object 
through  a  want  of  consistency.  A  gospel  minister  preadies 
excellently  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  deep  impression  is  made, 
under  the  unobstructed  influence  of  which  many  might  be  led 
into  the  kingdom  of  CSirist  But,  unfortunately,  his  earnest- 
ness has  all  been  expended  on  the  Sabbath.  There  is  little  of 
it  visible  through  the  week.  The  good  impressions  made^ 
from  being  neglected,  and,  it  may  be,  counteracted — become 
obliterated,  and  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  are  made  harder  than 
ever.  Alas !  that  the  effect  of  so  many  good  sermons  should 
be  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  through  the  inconsistencies  of 
those  who  administer  them. 

Let  us  next  consider  those  laws  or  conditions  of  moral  influ- 
ence which  have  respect  to  the  minds  of  those  on  whi/ra  such 
influence  is  to  be  exerted.  This,  obviously,  is  a  very  important 
matter.  The  influence  of  external  motives  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  medium  through  which  they  pass,  or  on  the 
particular  state  of  that  mind  and  heart  to  which  they  are 
addressed.  The  best  instructions  often  fail  of  their  end,  owing 
to  the  untoward  mental  and  moral  condition  of  those  who 
bear  them.  In  what  state,  then,  must  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
be,  in  order  that  the  motives  addressed  to  him  may  have  the 
desired  effect  ? 

The  states  of  mind  most  £ftvouraUe  to  good  moral  influence 
are  those  of  interested  atteTitum,  and  of  confidence.  In  the 
first  place,  the  teacher  or  speaker  must  have  the  attention  of 
those  whom  he  addresses.  Without  this  there  is  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  any  degree  of  moral  influence.  He  may  be 
ever  so  learned,  eloquent,  and  impressive,  if  he  cannot  have 
the  attaoiion  of  those  about  him,  he  labours  for  their  good  in 
vain. 
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We  need  not  here  go  into  a  consideration  of  tlie  various 
methods  of  securing  attention.  This  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  point  in  hand.  It  is  enough  to  state  the  very  obvious 
fact,  that  without  attention  no  good  moral  influence  can  pos- 
sibly be  exerted. 

And  the  public  teacher  must  have  not  only  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  but  their  confidence.  He  must  have  their  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  several  particulars ;  and,  first,  with  regard 
to  hia  intellectiial  ability  and  his  understanding  of  five  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats.  If  they  regard  him  as  a  novice  or  a 
•simpleton,  an  ignoramus  or  a  fool,  whatever  he  may  say  will 
not  be  likely  to  produce  much  eflFect.  Or,  however  high  may 
be  his  intellectual  endowments,  if  they  regard  him  as  unac- 
<iuainted  with  the  particular  subject  in  hand,  still  he  will  be 
likely  to  plead  in  vain.  If,  for  example,  a  farmer  were  to 
address  lawyers  on  points  of  law;  or  a  mere  lawyer  to  ad- 
dress farmers  on  practical  husbandry ;  if  a  mechanic  were  to 
address  merchants  on  the  subject  of  trade,  or  a  merchant  to 
address  mechanics  on  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective 
arts;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  produce  much  effect; 
and  for  the  veiy  good  reason,  that  neither  of  them  would  have 
i;he  confidence  of  his  hearers,  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  particular  subject  in  hand.  The  thought  would  continually 
arise  in  their  minds :  "  Till  you  are  better  informed  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  it  is  vain  for  you  to  attempt  to  instruct  or  to 
influence  us." 

Persons  must  also  have  confidence  in  those  who  address 
them,  with  regard  to  their  disintetested/ness  and  integrity. 
•Our  teachers  may  possess,  and  may  be  thought  to  possess,  com- 
petent knowledge,  still,  if  we  listen  to  them  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  sordid,  selfish,  evil-minded  persons,  who  have 
probably  some  design  upon  us,  some  sinister  end  to  be  pro- 
moted at  our  expense,  of  what  avail  will  be  all  their  instruc- 
tions and  persuasions  ?  So  far  as  moral  influence  is  concerned, 
they  will  be  utterly  powerless.  They  will  leave  us  no  better 
than  they  found  us.  It  is  true  of  all  men  everywhere,  that 
•they  must  have  confidence  in  the  disinterestedness  of  those  who 
adaress  them,  or  their  labours  will  be  in  vain. 

Nor  is  this  alL  To  be  personally  benefited  by  a  public 
4;eacher,  we  must  have  confidence  in  his  friendship  and  good- 
will. Mere  integrity  and  disinterestedness  are  not  enough. 
We  want  to  feel  that  those  to  whom  we  listen  are  our  friends ; 
that  they  feel  interested  in  us  and  for  us  ;  that  they  sincerely 
wish  us  well,  and  are  earnestly  labouring  to  promote  our  good. 
A  confidence  such  as  this  will  beget  affection  on  our  part ;  will 
^disarm  prejudice,  if  any  before  existed ;  will  open  the  mind 
and  heart  to  conviction ;  and  will  render  appropriate  instrucr 
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tions  resistless.  A  moral  or  religious  teacher,  who  eojoys  the- 
confidence  of  those  committed  to  him  in  the  respects  here  spe- 
cified, has  them  almost  entirely  in  his  power.  He  can  direct 
their  opinions  and  feelings  almost  at  will  On  the  contrary, 
where  this  confidence  is  wanting,  no  amount  of  argument  or 
eloquence  will  be  likely  to  wevaiL 

If  it  be  inquired  here,  How  shall  a  public  teacher  acquire 
and  retain  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  is  called  to  instruct  ? 
We  answer  in  a  word,  hy  deserving  it.  There  is  no  other  way. 
No  trick,  or  artifice,  or  imposition,  or  deception,  will  answer 
the  purpose  long.  The  gossamer  covering  will  be  seen  through. 
The  mask  will  be  torn  off.  The  truth  of  the  case  will  come  to^ 
light,  and  then  the  author  of  the  cheat  will  be  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  he  was  before  he  attempted  it  The  only  way  to 
insure  confidence,  we  repeat,  is  to  deserve  it.  Where  it  is 
really  deserved,  it  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  secured  and^ 
retained.  Where  it  is  not  deserved,  if  enjoyed  for  a  time,  it 
neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  long  possessed. 

The  third  division  of  laws  proposed  to  be  considered  has 
respect  to  the  matericds  of  moral  influence  which  it  may  be* 
proper  to  employ.  These,  of  course,  must  be  sound  materials, 
correct  statements  and  strong  arguments  are  alone  to  be  relied 
upon.  An  honest  teacher  will  use  no  others  ;  or,  if  he  does^ 
he  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  end,  they  will  do  him  more  harm 
than  good. 

In  our  attempts  at  moral  influence,  we  have  occasion  often 
to  expose  the  errors  and  the  faults  of  others,  and  attempt  to* 
remove  them.  We  desire  to  remove  evils  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  rendered  dear,  it  may  be,  by  long  indulgence,  and 
are  supported  by  worldly,  selfish  considerations.  Now  we  may 
be  sure  that,  in  such  cases,  persons  will  be  exceedingly  quick  to 
discover  any  mistake  or  error  into  which  their  reprover  may 
fall ;  to  discover  any  lurking  fallacy  in  his  reasonings,  or  want 
of  soundness  in  his  conclusions,  and  a  few  discoveries  of  this 
sort  will  be  enough  to  spoil  all  besides  that  he  can  offer.  His 
reasonings,  in  the  general,  may  be  quite  incontestable ;  but  if 
mingled  with  these,  there  are  occasional  mistakes  in  point  of 
statement,  with  here  and  there  an  unsound  argument,  or  a  false 
conclusion,  those  with  whom  he  labours  will  rashly  infer  that 
they  are  all  of  the  same  character,  and  will  dismiss  them  all  a£r 
unworthy  of  regard. 

Again,  then,  we  say,  in  the  important  work  of  moral  ki- 
fluence,  correct  statements  and  sound  arguments  are  alone  to 
be  relied  upon.  Others  may  succeed  occasionally  and  tempo- 
rarily. The  Ignorant  may  be  deluded,  the  unwary  imposed  upon, 
and  a  temporary  triumph  may  be  gained.  But  such  a  triumph- 
invariably  costs  more  than  it  comes  to  in  the  end    While  & 
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few  may  be  persuaded,  many  are  disgusted,  and  more  is  kA 
ultimately  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  than  is  gained. 
Without  doubt  some  important  doctrines  of  religion  have  had 
a  narrower  reception,  and  less  weight  and  influence  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  argu* 
ments,  sound  and  unsound,  by  which  they  have  been  attempted 
to  be  enforced. 

As  to  the  amount  of  aigument  and  motive  to  be  employed 
in  a  given  case,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  ''  the  more  the  bet- 
ter," provided  that  the  whole  be  sound  and  conclusive.  This 
remark  will  hold  good  unless  it  be  in  very  plain  and  trivial 
cases,  where,  to  say  all  that  could  be  said,  might  seem  super- 
fluous, if  not  burthensoma 

The  fourth  class  of  laws  to  be  considered  has  respect,  not 
so  much  to  the  strength  and  soundness  of  arguments,  as  to  Vie 
"numner  in  which  they  ehovZd  be  employed  And  this  consti- 
tutes an  important  branch  of  the  general  subject^  and  one 
requiring  to  be  carefully  considered. 

The  first  rule  which  sugg^ts  itself  under  this  head  is,  that 
truth  and  motives  should,  in  all  cases,  be  wisely  adajrfadL 
They  should  be  adapted  to  the  inteUeetual  state  and  character 
of  those  whom  we  desire  to  influence.  The  considerations  urged 
must  not  be  either  above  them  or  below  them.  They  must  be 
made  plain  to  the  imderstandings  of  those  who  hear  them ; 
while  they  must  retain  enough  of  intellectual  elevation  to  have 
influence  with  cultivated  minds.  That  truth  should  be  so  pre- 
sented as  to  be  understood,  is  a  rule  which  requires  no  illustrar 
tion.  Surely,  no  reasonable  person  could  be  mfluenced  by  the 
mere  sound  of  words,  the  sense  of  which  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  comprehend.  As  well  might  he  be  influenced  by  the 
singing  of  birds  or  the  chiming  of  bells. 

Truth  should  be  adapted  not  only  to  the  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  hearers,  but  to  their  feelings,  their  habits,  their  pro- 
pensities, their  prejudices ;  in  short  to  their  general  state  and 
character.  In  respect  to  all  these  points,  the  skilful  dispenser 
of  motives  will  study  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those 
whom  he  desires  to  influence.  He  will  know,  so  far  as  he 
may,  the  circumstances  of  their  education,  their  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  peculiarities  of  their  disposition  and 
character,  and  the  good  or  bad  influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  that  he  may  the  better  determine  what  considerar 
tions  to  urge,  and  how  to  urge  them ;  that  he  may  the  more 
skilfully  atuipt  truth  and  motives  to  their  particular  state  and 
character. 

Moral  influences  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  ]^lace*  What  would  be  highly  pro|>er  and  p^rsua- 
^ve  at  one  time,  in  one  place,  and  under  a  particular  combina- 
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tion  of  circimistanoes,  may  be  decidedly  improper  and  repulsive 
at  another.  What  would  be,  under  some  circumstances,  like 
apples  of  gold  on  pictures  of  silver,  would  be,  under  others,  like 
pearls  before  swine. 

In  the  work  of  persuasion  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  this  wise  and  skilful  adaptoUian  of  means.  With  it,  an 
indifferent  reasoner  will  often  accomplish  wooders,  while  with- 
out it^  the  most  conclusive  reasoner  may  ply  his  logic,  and  uige 
his  aiguments  in  vain. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Tuoral  diseases  of  men  may 
learn  a  lesson  here  from  the  literal  phyddan^  whose  business 
it  is  to  prescribe  for  diseased  bodies.  The  physician  may  have 
ever  so  much  medicine  on  hand,  and  it  may  all  be  perfectly 
good  medicine,  well  selected  and  prepared  But  suppose  he 
has  no  skill  to  adapt  it  and  apply  it  He  goes  out  among  the 
sick,  and  dispenses  it  here  and  there  at  rand(Hn.  Will  he  be 
likely  to  do  any  good  1  Will  he  not  be  sure  to  kill  more  thait 
he  cures  ?  So  an  individual  may  dispense  nothing  but  truth 
to  the  minds  of  men  ;  he  may  use  none  but  sound  and  condu- 
cive arguments ;  and  yet  they  may  be  so  ill  adapted,  so  pal- 
pably out  of  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  all  their  power ;  the 
result  may  be  more  an  injury  than  a  benefit. 

We  cannot  better  lay  down  a  second  rule,  under  the  head  of 
manner,  than  by  saying,  that  the  entire  manner  of  a  writer  or 
public  speaker  should  be  persuaeive.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  persuasive  manner.  There  is  also  a  repulsive  manner. 
A  persuasive  manner  is  not  a  simple  quality  of  writing  or 
speaking,  but  one  which  comprises  many  ingredients.  It 
includes,  in  a  public  speaker,  clearness  and  compass  of  voice, 
ease  and  fluency  of  utterance,  grace  and  propriety  of  action,  a 
mode  of  address  at  once  winning,  conciliatory,  and  yet  capable 
of  rising  to  great  energy  and  power.  But  on  these  qualities  of 
persuasive  speaking  we  need  not  now  enlarge. 

The  persuasive  speaker  will  be,  of  course,  a  fair  speaker. 
He  will  treat  those  whom  he  addresses  with  perfect  candour, 
giving  them  all  the  credit  which  they  deserve,  and  making 
every  allowance  in  their  favour  which  circumstances  will  permit. 
He  will  treat  them  with  even  more  than  candour.  There  will 
1)e  a  kindness  and  tenderness  of  manner,  a  disposition  to  spare 
them  so  far  as  he  may,  and  a  manifest  unwillingness  to  trifle 
with  th«fir  feelings. 

We  have  some  beautiful  specimens  of  this  mode  of  dealing 
in  the  Scriptures.  Take,  for  example,  the  first  epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthiana  This  is,  in  some  parts  of  it,  an  epistle  of 
reproof  Disorders  had  crept  into  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and 
were  tolerated  there,  which  the  apostle  was  constrained  to 
zeprova  and  conect     But,  before  reproving  his  delinquent 
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brethren,  he  must  conciliate  them.  He  must  prepare  their 
minds  to  receive  reproof  in  a  proper  manner.  And  so  he 
begins  by  commending  and  praising  them,  "  I  thank  my  God 
always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  which  is  given  unto  you 
by  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched  by  him, 
in  all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledge,  so  that  ye  come  behind 
in  no  giff  After  such  an  introduction,  the  apostle  could  say 
any  thing  to  the  Corinthians  without  offence.  He  could 
administer  kindly  all  needed  reproof,  and  they  would  receive 
it  and  profit  by  il. 

We  have  a  similar  example  in  PauFs  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
designed  to  effect  the  release  of  a  runaway  slave.  Onesimus 
is  sent  back  to  his  master  with  a  letter,  which,  for  courtesy, 
kindness,  a  subduing  eloquence,  an  entire  adaptedness  to  secure 
its  object^ — ^the  reconciliation  of  the  fugitive  to  his  master,  and 
his  prompt  release  to  become  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul, — 
has  no  parallel  in  all  antiquity. 

We  have  stiQ  higher  examples  of  the  same  kind,  in  the 
messages  of  the  a«cended  Saviour  to  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia.  The  most  of  these  were  messages  of  reproof, — sharp 
reproof;  but  in  no  case  was  the  reproof  administered  until 
the  way  was  prepared  for  it :  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy 
labour,  and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou  hast  borne,  and  for  my 
eake  hast  laboui^,  and  hast  not  fainted.  Nevertheless,  /  hxive 
somewhat  against  thee.''  Admirable  examples  these  of  that 
kind  of  dealing,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  delicate,  trying 
circumstances,  which  we  would  recommend,  and  which  is 
attended  always  with  the  best  results. 

Of  course  this  kind  of  treatment  does  not  imply  that  a 
teacher  or  speaker  should  not  be  plain  with  those  whom  he 
addresses ;  or  that  he  should  not,  when  occasion  requires  it, 
be  close  and  searching,  pungent  and  faithful.  He  not  only 
'nuiy  be  all  this,  but  in  many  instances  he  must  be  sa  Paul 
did  not  spare  the  disorderly  Corinthians ;  neither  did  our 
Saviour  spare  the  backslidden  churches  of  Asia :  "  jR^^Ten^— 
or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against 
thee  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth."  The  object  which  the 
reprover  has  in  view  in  dealing  with  those  under  his  charge 
demands  that  he  be  plain  and  fiiithfuL  He  must  expose 
their  errors  and  their  siu&  He  must  warn  them  of  conse- 
quences, and  point  them  to  a  more  excellent  way.  But  let 
him  be  sure,  meanwhile,  that  no  harshness  or  unfairness 
escapes  him  ;  that  every  word  is  tempered  with  kindness  and 
love.  Let  all  who  hear  him  see  and  be  satisfied,  that  he 
reproves  and  warns,  and  urges  home  unwelcome  truths  not 
because  he  hates  them,  or  is  angry  with  them,  but  because  lie 
loves  them ;  not  because  he  feels  apleasure  in  thus  approaching 
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tbein,  but  because  be  inuat  In  the  manifest  possession  of  a 
temper  such  as  this,  a  writer  or  speaker  may  say  almost  any- 
thing, anything  which  the  occasion  in  truth  and  fairness 
demands.  The  more  of  closeness  and  faithfulness  he  exhibits, 
provided  he  be,  at  the  same  time,  tender  and  benevolent,  the 
more  likely  will  he  be  to  labour  with  success. 

We  have  said  that  the  persuasive  manner  is  candid  and 
benevolent.  It  is  also  earriest.  It  must  he  earnest  in  order  to 
be  persuasive.  We  are  all,  to  a  great  extent,  the  creatures  of 
sympathy.  We  are  so  constituted  that  we  can  but  sympa- 
thise with  those  who  address  us  in  tones  of  deep  and  solemn 
earnestness.  If  they  feel,  we  feel.  If  they  weep,  we  mingle 
our  tears  with  theirs.  If  they  are  truly  and  deeply  in  earaest, 
we  bow  to  their  eamestneas,  and  yield  ourselves  up  to  their 
influence.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  if  they  are  persons  in 
whom  we  have  confidence,  and  who,  in  matter  and  manner, 
conform  to  the  laws  of  moral  influence  which  have  been  before 
laid  down.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  winning,  concilia- 
tory, earnest,  persuasive  manner,  is  commonly  resistless.  It 
carries  all  before  it  It  places  an  audience  completely  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  addresses  them,  to  mould  and  guide  them 
at  his  will. 

We  add  but  another  rule,  under  our  fourth  and  general  head, 
which  is,  that  in  our  efforts  to  exert  a  good  influence  upon 
others,  we  must  be  persevering.  If  we  fail  in  the  first  instance, 
we  must  try  again,  and  never  give  over  our  endeavours  so 
long  as  means  and  motives  can  be  of  any  avail. 

He  who  earnestly  desires  to  do  good  to  others,  and  who  has 
been  as  yet  unsuccessful,  will  anxiously  search  into  the  causes 
of  his  failura  It  may  be  that  the  fault  is  in  himself ;  that 
he  has  not  the  qualifications  and  character  requisite  to  exert 
an  influence ;  that  be  has  not  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he 
addresses ;  or  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  secure  their  attention. 
It  may  be  that  his  instructions  are  not  sound  and  convincing ; 
or  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
bis  hearers ;  or  that  they  are  not  made  plain  to  their  under- 
standings ;  or  there  may  have  been  some  capital  fault  in  point 
of  manner  ;  he  may  have  been  wanting  in  closeness  and 
earnestness,  in  kindness  and  tenderness,  or  in  that  winning, 
conciliating  manner,  which  is  so  apt  to  carry  truth  and  motives 
to  the  heart.  We  repeat,  the  persevering  pleader  for  truth 
and  virtue  will  search  into  the  causes  of  his  failures,  and  will 
endeavour,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  them.  He  will  address 
himself  to  the  work  he  has  undertaken  again  and  again,  and 
will  never  abandon  it  so  long  as  there  is  hope.  Many  persons, 
who  conform  to  most  of  the  laws  of  moral  influence,  fail 
lamentably  here.     They  lack  perseverance.     In  despair  of 
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success,  they  leave  their  work  half  accomplished*  acnd  tinai 
lose  their  labour,  when  a  httle  more  exertion  would  have 
secured  the  desired  result. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  abopve  laws  of  moral  influfiDoe 
are  all  of  tnem  of  equal  importance,  or  that  where  they  are 
not  all  regarded,  suooesa  is  m  no  case  possible.  But  thvi 
much,  we  think,  may  be  safely  said :  wh^re  the  above  laws  are 
faithfully  adhered  to,  the  desired  end  does  almost  invariaUy 
follow.  For  there  are  laws  which  God  has  Umself  established  ; 
which  he  has  laid  deep  in  the  constitution  of  man  ;  and  in  the 
due  observance  of  which  the  friauls  of  morak  and  religion 
will  not  be  ditsappointed  The  desired  end  wUlfoUofo,  if  the 
laws  are  faithfully  observed ;  and  the  probalnlity  of  success 
will  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attenti<m 
which  \a  given  to  the  lawa  The  slightest  cBsvegard  of  them 
will  endanger  the  result ;  while  a  general,  palpable  violation 
of  them,  can  only  result  in  perpetual  disappointment. 

1.  It  follows  from  the  principles  above  discussed,  that  in 
his  efforts  to  do  good,  a  writer  or  qieaker  cannot  rely  on  the 
mere  power  of  truth.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  light,  and  the  resistless  power  of  truth,  "  Qreat  is  the  truth, 
and  it  shall  prevail'*  Only  let  an  individual  publish  truth, 
and  persevere  in  the  publi(»tion  of  it,  and  he  need  have  no 
apprehension  as  to  consequences.  But  let  those  who  reason 
in  this  way  remember,  that  truth  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
control  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  The  rajrs  of  the  sun 
may  harden  as  well  as  melt ;  and  it  depends  altogether  upon 
the  circumstanoes  under  whidi  they  strike,  whether  th^  shall 
do  the  one  or  the  other.  So  truth  may  harden  the  heart  as 
well  as  soften  it  It  may  render  it  more  obduvate  and 
obstinate,  as  well  as  more  yielding.  And  it  depends  veir 
materially  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  dispense^ 
whether  it  shall  accomplish  the  one  or  the  other.  He  who 
attempts  to  peisuade  by  the  mere  presentation  of  truth  (on 
supposition  that  he  presents  the  truth)  conforms  to  but  one  of 
the  established  laws  of  persuasion.  There  are  others  to  which 
he  must  conform,  or  his  presentations  of  truth  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  unsuecessfuL 

.  It  is  important,  indeed,  in  our  attempts  to  influence  the 
minds  of  men,  that  we  have  truth  on  our  side ;  that  we  have 
a  good  cause  and  sound  arguments.  But  these  alone  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  insure  succesa  We  must  know  how  to  present 
our  cause  and  urge  our  arguments.  We  most  conform,  in 
general,  to  the  established  laws  of  moral  infloenoe,  or  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  &vourable  result 

2.  We  learn,  firom  tiie  foregoing  discussion,  the  fcdly  and 
absurdity  of  certain  processes  of  moral  influence  or  modea  ol 
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doing  good,  which,  in  some  instances,  have  been  adopted.  One 
of  these  may  not  unfitly  be  denominated  the  storming  prooeas. 
Those  who  engage  in  it  seem  to  make  it  their  object  to  cany 
the  hmoan  heart  by  storm.  By  terrific  appeals,  and  violent 
denuDdatioDS,  and  not  unfireqnently  by  railing  accusations, 
they  think  to  overawe  and  confound  the  object  of  their  attack, 
^d  bring  him  in  cringing  submission  to  their  feet.  Or  they 
design  to  excite  him,  by  their  reproaches,  to  such  violent 
oppodtioQ,  that  he  shall  become  affiighted  at  himself,  and 
soirend^  at  discretion,  as  the  only  means  of  enjoying  peace. 
Our  objections  to  this  mode  of  accomplishing  a  good  object 
are,  that  where  it  will  humble  one,  it  will  harden  twenty  ;  and 
that  those  who  seem  to  be  humbled  under  it,  in  most  cases^ 
are  not  truly  so.  They  are  terrified,  unmanned,  spirit-broken, 
and  for  the  time  subdued,  but  not  truly  melted,  humbled,  and 
reclaimed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pressure  which  crushed  them  is 
taken  oS,  they  shew  that  they  are  of  the  same  mind  and  heart 
as  before. 

A  kindred  mode  of  accomplishing  a  good  object,  but  which 
niay  be  characterised  by  a  somewhat  softer  name,  we  shall  call 
the  dnvmg  process.  It  aims,  not  so  much  to  move  and  per- 
^e  men,  as  to  circumvent  and  compel  them.  Insteaa  of 
plying  them  with  motives  and  arguments,  it  aims  to  hedge 
them  about  with  difficulties,  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  or 
to  overshadow  them  with  a  public  sentiment  which  they  dare 
Bot  reinst  When  a  plot  of  this  kind  has  been  duly  ripened^ 
and  the  snare  is  ready  to  be  sprung  upon  an  individual,  his 
onlyakemative  is  to  yield  or  be  broken,  to  submit  or  be  rooted 
»p.  We  might  urge  many  objections  to  this  mode  of  effecting 
a  moral  tiansformation ;  but  we  will  only  say  here,  that  it  does 
^^  ^ed  U.  It  may  make  hypocrites,  but  not  converts.  The 
^hange  produced  is  but  an  outward  and  seeming  one.  The 
individual  who,  in  this  way,  has  been  "  broken  in  to  a  certain 
'^stem,  or  to  certain  measures,  brings  with  him  usually,  .not 
only  an  unchanged  heart,  but  a  stifled,  smothered  sense  of 
^jniy,  which,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  will  shew  itself  in  an 
openfiama* 

Still  another  mode  of  influence,  which  has  been  often 
attempted,  is  by  exciting  the  sensibilities,  and  moving  the 
?^^9ims.  Those  who  operate  in  this  way  think  but  little  of 
tnith,  of  instruction,  of  argument.    It  is  no  part  of  their  object 

*  Oar  o^eclion  here,  is  not  to  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and  forming 
acd  conecbng  public  sentiment,  bat  to  the  uh  wmch  is  sometimes  made  of 
vbat  ii  deemed  a  correct  public  sentiment.  Instead  of  submitting  it  to  a 
candid  iaspcGtk»,  and  suffering  it  (so  far  as  approved)  to  diffuse  itself  fireely, 
It  U  made  IMe  die  than  an  instrument  of  pMie  tortttre—a  means  of  restrain* 
^°g  the  Hbertf  off  indiTiduals,  and  fordng  the  consciences  of  those  who  can- 
not in  shieeiilf  onbraGe  it 
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to  enlighten  and  convince  the  understandings  of  their  hearers^ 
They  make  their  appeals  directly  to  the  passions,  and  by  mov- 
ing and  melting  these,  by  drawing  forth  sighs,  and  groans,  and 
tears,  they  expect  to  be  able  to  gain  the  heart.  It  is  a  sufficient 
objection  to  this  mode  of  doing  good,  that,  as  it  is  in  its  nature 
superficial,  so  the  results  of  it,  ordmarily,  are  of  short  duration. 
The  seeming  reformation,  not  being  founded  on  principle  or 
truth,  will  soon  shew  itself  to  be  no  reformation  at  alL  Tha 
disturbed  emotions  will  soon  be  quieted  ;  the  excited  sensi- 
bilities will  become  calm ;  the  tears  which  flowed  so  freely  will 
be  dried  up ;  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deep  springs  of 
moral  action,  the  mind,  the-heart,  remain  unchanged. 

We  have  one  objection,  in  common,  against  all  the  above^ 
modes  or  processes  of  moral  influence.  Ihey  are  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  established  and  unalterable  laws  of  persuasion^ 
Of  course,  they  cannot  ordinarily  result  in  persuasion,  but  in 
something  which  does,  at  best,  but  remotely  resemble  it. 

3.  In  view  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  that  some  men  labour  in  the  cause  of  truth  with 
so  little  success.  They  may  not  be  men  of  feeble  intellect  ; 
they  may  not  be  destitute  of  the  requisite  amount  of  know- 
ledge ;  they  may  not  be  wanting  in  point  of  reputation  and 
character  ;  but  they  do  not  understand  the  laws  of  moral  influ- 
ence ;  or,  understanding  them,  they  grossly  disregard  them. 
They  are  not  careful  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  the  state 
and  character,  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  those  who  hear 
them.  Their  T^iode  of  address  may  also  be  objectionable. 
Instead  of  being  kind  and  winning,  urgent  and  persuasive,  it 
is  cold  and  speculative,  or  severe  and  repulsive.  No  fact  is 
more  evident  than  that  the  power  of  mind  over  mind,  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  is  exceedingly  various ;  and  this  diversity  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  an  unequal  measure  of  know- 
ledge or  ^fts,  as  to  the  degree  of  regard  which  is  paid,  by 
different  individuals,  to  the  established  laws  or  conditions  of 
moral  influence. 

4.  The  subject  of  this  paper  commends  itself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  all  who  desire  to  exert  a  favourable  influence  over 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  fellow-men.  We  would  commend 
it,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
labouring,  in  various  ways,  to  extirpate  vice,  and  promote  a 
reformation  of  morals.  The  7no7*at  refoi'iiier,  whatever  the 
vice  may  be  which  he  undertakes  to  remove,  has  a  nice  and 
difficult  task  to  accomplish,  one  requiring  all  bis  wisdom  and 
grace,  his  skill,  his  energy,  and  perseverance.  It  will  not  be 
difficult,  indeed,  for  the  flippant  declaimer  to  talk,  and  rant, 
and  give  himself  consequence,  in  reference  to  almost  any 
wrong.    Bift  so  to  apply  the  knife  as  to  remove  the  sore ;  so  to 
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<lispense  truth  and  motives  as  to  induce  the  unhappy  victim 
of  rice,  of  his  own  accord,  to  put  it  away,  is  a  very  diflferent 
matter. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who,  in  his  intercourse  with 
othere,  should  pay  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  moral  influ- 
ence, and  to  au  tnese  laws,  it  is  the  moral  reformer.  Without 
such  r^rd,  he  may  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  ho  will 
be  sure  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  His  cause  may  be  a 
very  good  one,  but  he  will  so  prejudice  and  embarrass  it  as 
to  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to 
touch  it  afterwards. 

We  would  also  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  Qospd  ministers.  Every  minister  of  Christ  is,  in  the  best 
8€nse  of  the  term,  a  refoi'mer  ;•  one  whose  duty  impels  him  to 
go  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  lay  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  tree.  He  seeks  to  dry  up  the  stream  of  human  wicked- 
ness by  first  drying  up  the  prolific  fountain ;  to  reform  the 
manners  and  lives  of  men,  by  securing  the  sanctification  of 
their  hearta  Still,  in  all  this  important  work,  his  sole  instru- 
mentality consists  in  exerting  a  moral  influence  in  dispensing 
the  tniths  and  motives  of  the  gospel ;  in  endeavours  to  enlighten, 
o^nrince,  and  persuade ;  and  his  success  may  be  expected  to 
<iepend  (under  God)  entirely  on  the  strictness  with  which  he 
adheres  to  the  established  laws  of  persuasion.  Without  such 
an  adherence,  he  may  be  a  man  of  talents  and  acquirements ; 
be  may  be  a  man  of  piety,  and  preach  the  truth ;  he  may 
make  it  his  reliance,  that  he  does  preach  the  truth  ;  but  in  all 
ordinary  cases  it  will  be  a  vain  reliance.  The  ti-uth,  thus  dis- 
P'^nsed,  it  may  be  feared,  will  harden,  and  not  soften.  It  will 
h'i  more  likely  to  repel  than  persuade.  By  preaching  the 
tnith,  the  gospel  minister  conforms  to  oiie  law  of  moral  influ- 
inee— a  law  important  and  indispensable,  we  admit ;  still  it  is 
h'j.t  one.  There  are  other  laws,  let  him  remember,  to  which 
he  mwsl  conform,  or  the  appropriate  results  of  preaching  will 
not  ordinarily  be  realised. 

Nor  let  a  minister  thint  to  evade  this  conclusion,  by  plead- 
ing the  needed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  how  are 
thfsse  influences  generally  bestowed?  In  accordance  with 
tb'jse  laws  of  moral  influence  which  God  has  appointed  ?  or  in 
«jntempt  and  violation  of  them?  There  can  be  no  question 
here.  God  is,  indeed,  a  sovereign  in  the  dispensations  of  his 
^rac?,  but  not  an  arbitrary  sovereign ;  and  we  find  that,  in 
all  ages,  he  has  proportionally  blessed  the  labours  of  those 
niiniiiterB  who  have  adhered  to  the  laws  of  influence  which  he 
has  established,  and  withheld  his  blessing  from  those  who  have 
violated  them.  The  most  honoured  and  successful  labourers 
for  Christ  have  invariably  been  those  who,  in  matter,  manner, 
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cfaaract^,  and  eyerythmg  else^  have  most  faithfully  obseired 
the  laws  of  persuasion. 

Let,  then,  the  minister  of  Christ  acquaint  himself  with  these 
laws,  and  adhere  to  them  as  strictly  as  though  his  entire  suc- 
cess depended  upon  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  feek 
that  all  his  springs  are  in  God,  and  that  without  his  accom- 
panying spint  and  blessing,  he  can  accomplish  nothing.  Let 
nim,  first  of  all,  secure  the  confidence  of  his  people ;  their  con- 
fidence in  him  as  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion ;  as  a  man  of  piety  and  truth ;  as  their  de- 
voted and  untiring  friend.  Let  him  gain  this  confidence  by 
deserving  it;  and  having  gained  it,  let  him  never  abuse  it. 
On  the  contrary,  let  him  so  live  and  labour  as  to  continue  and 
increase  it.  Let  him  preach  to  his  people  the  truth,  with  all 
plainness  and  fidelity,  and  in  a  manner  to  arrest  attention  ; 
.  reasoning  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  urging  home 
upon  them  the  facts  and  motives  of  the  gospel  And  not  only 
so,  let  him  rightly^  divide  the  word  of  truth,  adapting  it  to  the 
drcumstances  of  individuals,  and  giving  to  each  his  portioa 
in  due  season.  In  Tncmner^  as  well  as  in  matter,  let  him  study 
to  shew  himself  approved,  avoiding  eveiything  which  will  be 
likely  to  obstruct  his  message,  and  adopting  studiously  that 
mode  of  address  which  will  be  most  li&ely  to  impress  and 
enforce  it.  Let  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  and  with  all 
men,  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  truths  he  deUvers,  so 
that  he  may  not  undo,  out  of  the  pulpit,  what  he  has  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  in  it.  Let  him  'persevere  in  this  course 
without  weariness  or  discouragement,  dispensing,  line  up<m 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  tiying  every  likely  and  law- 
ful expedient,  and  ever  looking  to  God  for  his  blessing,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  will  not  long  be  withheld.  Such  a  minis- 
ter is  wise  to  win  souls,  and  ecuh  will  he  won.  He  will  be 
honoured  on  earth  by  turning  many  to  righteousness,  and  will 
shine  hereafter  as  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever. 
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Aru  Y.—Dt  Priestley. 

It  II  undfer  the  infliienoe  of  ike  eonmum  ivw  by  which  certam 
oonditions  of  pablie  MnttmeDt,  from  their  dmilarity  or  oo»» 
tEast  to  pre-vioas  eonditioiui,  tvm  the  mind  fordbl j  back  imcm 
the  pest,  t^«t  we  ha^re  been  led  to  tfaiB  Babject  of  reflection. 
If  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  anj  one  as  if  we  had  now  got  far 
b^^ond  the  dajs  of  such  ^mea  of  renown,'  and  had  no  more 
eogacem  in  Ibecr  •doings  than  in  the  exploits  of  antedtlaviaa& 
giants,  or  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  or  any  otW  ancient  and  emi- 
nent Bsen  of  capaoity  in  the  same  line,  a  gfanoe  at  the  present 
state  ef  Bociety  will  shew,  we  think,  only  too  coadnsiyely  that 
tha  iopie  is  not  ont  of  date,  or  the  intenest  of  it  gone.  It  is 
aadiyvelenmt  to  existing  phases  of  thoosfat  and  filling.  But 
even  though  it  had  been  less  so,  we  shoiud  have  contended  for 
the  utility  of  making  soch  a  man  the  subject  of  deliberate 
oontemplation.  To  i^ady  great  men  makes  ns  great,  they  say. 
This  Ban,  the  medallist  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  oompa&iMi 
of  Shettwmie,  the  intimate  fiiend  of  FrankSn ;  against  whom 
Sbraley  did  not  disdain  to  aigne,  and  Baiire  to  thunder  ia 
i^oltaBnent;  whom  tlwt  ^oquent  stateaman  esteemed,  asso* 
dated  witii,  hospitably  entertained,  led  on  one  important  occa- 
aon  aisHb-arm  to  a  meetmgof  the  Privy  Cooncil;  and  whom, 
even  after  a  silent  breach  wkh  him,  he  stiU  deemed  worthy  of 
his  dsnuneiation  as  "a  man  of  great  authority,  and  certainly  of 
great  taleBts,"  most  have  been  in  some  distinguished  qualities 
aamiatakeably  above  the  oomaKm  lev^  But  whether  he  were 
seally  great  or  not,  he  dad  assuredly  oocnpy  a  prominent  plaoe 
in  the  arena  of  po&tical,  scientific,  and  theolo^cal  debate,  and 
sapeaalfy  in  the  diaDoanon  of  a  subject  the  most  profound, 
sioiioasy  and  vital  to  man,  that  could  ei^age  a  human  mind. 
ft  18  oondiuaive  proof  of  his  ambilion  that  he  Tontured,  and  of 
his  powoiB  and  acquirements  that  he  should  venture  with  any 
cremt  or  show  of  competency,  isto  fields  of  study  and  of  con- 
flict 80  many  and  so  varied.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  chatae- 
ter,  and  woik,  will  not  be  mweasonable,  and  riiould  not  be 
withouBt  benefit 

Priestley  was  bom  near  Leeds  in  173S.  His  fietther  was  in 
tcade  a  ^doA-dresser,''  in  principle  a  CUvinist,  in  practice  a 
tme  duistiaii.  At  the  age  of  nme  he  was  taken  under  the 
kbk&tf  wii^  of  a  rich  and  pioos  aunt^  who  secured  him  a  good 
adneakioD,  and  in  1752  sent  him  to  an  Independent  aoa<]bmy 
att  Daventiy,  imder  the  saperintendence  of  Dr  Aahworth,  soo- 
eeasor  to  Tk  Doddridge.  Before  this,  he  had  bemi  refused  ad- 
misskm  to  the  churbh,  ^'noi  thinking  that  all  the  human  raoe 
^eapposing  them  not  to  have  any  sin  of  thenr  own)  were  liafafe 
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to  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever,  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin  only."  He  was  already  an  Arminian, — ^made 
so  mainly  through  the  influence  of  two  Baxterian  ministers, 
"  whose  conversation  had  a  liberal  turn,  and  such  as  tended  to 
undermine"  his  "prejudices."  At  Daventry  the  same  liberal- 
ising process  went  on.  Both  the  students  and  the  tutors  were 
divided  on  such  questions  as  "  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep 
of  the  soul/'  and  generally,  "  on  all  the  articles  of  theological 
orthodoxy."  With  all  things  thus  "  favourable  to  free  inquiry," 
and  learning  besides,  as  he  imagined,  a  deeper  philosophy  and 
a  warmer  piety  from  Hartley's  "  Observations  on  Man,"  we  do 
not  wonder  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  saw  reason  to  embrace  what  is 
generally  called  the  heterodox  side  of  almost  every  question." 
His  early  impressions  indeed  secured  to  him  still  a  belief  "more 
or  less  qualified,"  of  the  atonement ;  but  after  three  years,  he 
left  the  seminary  an  Arian. 

The  next  three  years  were  marked  by  equal  progress 
in  stripping  himself  of  orthodox  sentiments.  At  Need- 
ham  Market,  in  SuflFolk,  where  he  starved  on  £30  a- 
year  in  ministering  to  an  Independent  congregation,  be 
dropped  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  part  of  the 
treatise  which  resulted  from  his  study  of  the  subject  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Lardner, — ^the  other  part  being  unpalatably  in- 
genuous and  daring,  for  it  charged  the  apostle  Paul  with 
defective  reasoning  and  ill-supported  conclusions.  But  the 
discovery  was  too  valuable  to  be  hid  from  the  world,  and  it 
was  embodied  in  a  separate  treatise,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
serted at  intervals  in  the  Theological  Repository,  With  the 
atonement  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  there  vanished  also 
from  his  creed  "  all  idea  of  supernatural  influence,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  miracles."  It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  size  of 
his  congregation  keeping  pace,  inversely?  with  his  advancing 
creed, — the  original  handful  becoming  ominously  less ;  thus 
early  did  he  find  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  his  fellows,  and 
so  speedily  did  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  prove  their  utter 
destitution  of  cohesive  power. 

'  Another  series  of  three  years  was  spent  at  Nantwich,  in 
Cheshire,  as  minister  of  a  congregation  not  exceeding  sixty 
pei-sons,  "and  a  great  proportion  of  them  travelling  Scotch- 
men." From  this,  in  I76I,  he  removed  to  Warrington,  where 
an  academy  had  been  instituted  a  few  years  previously  for  the 
svstematic  teaching  of  error  in  its  purity.  Priestley's  post  was 
that  of  classical  tutor,  his  duty  being  also  to  teach  elocution, 
logic,  and  Hebrew,  varied  by  civil  law  and  anatomy.  His  col- 
leagues were  Aitkin,  the  father  of  Mrs  Barbauld;  Forster,  the 
naturalist ;  and  another ; — ^all  of  them  Arians.  Amid  the  la- 
bom^  aud  responsibilities  of  an  important  office,  his  pen  was 
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amazingly  fertile,  the  six  years  of  his  residence  there  being 
marked  by  publications  on  language,  criticism,  law,  history, 
electricity,  and  education.  But  the  rea  anguatcB  domi  drove 
bim  to  MilUhill  Chapel,  at  Leeds,  in  1767.  It  was  here  that 
the  lowest  deep  of  aoctrine  was  reached  ;  and  the  hand  that 
helped  him  down  was  Lardner's  :  "  By  reading  with  care  Dr 
Lardner's  letter  on  the  Logos,  I  became  what  is  called  a  So- 
ciniaiL"  This  letter  is  conclusive  enough  on  the  precise  point 
discussed  in  it,  viz.,  "  Whether  the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of 
a  human  soul  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Chiist ;"  but  the  demon- 
stration of  the  negative  was  a  refutation  rather  of  Apollinari- 
anism  than  Arianism — ^though  some,  called  Arians  in  the  early 
church,  actually  held  that  view — and  it  indicated  a  strong  pre- 
possession on  behalf  of  the  extreme  opinion  on  the  subject 
when  Priestley  so  quietly  accepted  a  demonstration  of  the 
jyroper  as  a  demonstration  of  the  Tnere  humanity  of  Christ. 
In  this  situation,  his  restless  pen  ran  on  through  many  volumes 
of  writing,  on  subjects  as  varied  as  those  on  which  the  pre- 
sumptuous Talkative  offered  to  enter ;  there  were  tracts  for 
his  congregation,  pamphlets  on  the  dissenting  interest,  a  first 
pamphlet  on  air,  essays  on  grammar  and  government,  three 
volumes  of  the  Theological  Repository,  and  "Institutes .of 
Natural  and  Eevealed  Religion/'  But  this  is  not  all.  He  had 
the  hardihood  to  undertake  "  the  history  of  all  the  branches  of 
experimental  philosophy," — a  prospectus  larger  than  that  of 
Talkative.  Of  this  vast  programme  he  executed  one  part, 
viz.,  history  of  discoveries  relating  to  vision,  light,  and  colours, 
which  the  highest  authority  *  on  optics  has  pronounced 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  and  superficial. 

The  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  librarian 
and  companion  to  Lord  Shelbume,  partly  in  Wiltshire  and 
partly  in  London.  In  this  situation  he  published  four  of  the 
five  volumes  of  "  Experiments  on  Air,"  "  Letters  to  a  Philo- 
aophical  Unbeliever,''  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  in  which 
the  fundamental  idea  is,  that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  only  one 
year;  and  "Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,''  in 
which  he  embodies  the  "  firmest  persuasion  that  man  is  wholly 
material,  and  that  our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  from 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection." 

On  removing  from  this  situation  to  Birmingham,  where  he 
was  soon  assumed  into  the  joint  pastorate  of  a  congregation 
which  he  happily  believed  to  be  "  the  most  liberal  of  any  in 
England,"  he  found  himself  in  a  position  "  highly  favourable 
to  every  object  he  had  in  view,  philosophical  or  theological," 
and  it  really  is  a  pleasing  picture  he  draws  of  companionship 
with  such  men  as  Watt,  Withering,  Boulton,  Darwin,  and  others 
of  kindred  spirit,  forming  a  lunar  society  which  met  for  dinner 
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raoiitlilj;  and  of  fortnigbtly  oonsultalioiiB,  keld  over  tk» tea 
cap  frith  Sodman  brethren,  legaiding  the  aitideB  sent  fer  in- 
seitioii  m  tiie  Tketdogiecd  Repantorjf.    fint  the  peaoeM  eooo- 
patioBS  were  widely  inteinipted  by  ^  sterner  imk  of  oontio- 
Tersy.      His  *'  History  of  tha  Goiraptions  of  C^iistiaiiitf ' 
pabUBiied  in  Bbrmii^h«n,  bronghfi  down  npon  him  tlie  Y«he- 
ment  o^positiocL  of  Hondey ;  and  although,  in  his  meoMHr,  be 
panes  over  this  enoounterveiy  briefly,  I^  says  eaoagh  tothev 
that  he  deeply  felt  its  senottsnesB  and  difficolty.    uk  oider  to 
settle  the  matter  in  dispute  oonolosively,  he  published  a  hisloij 
of  early  opinioos  conoefning  Jesus  Chiist,  a  w«oik,  however, 
wfaicb  Henley  tells  him  he  did  not  deign  to  read ;  and,  to 
•maintain  the  gnmnd  against  all  comers,  he  publiBhed  a  ^jMon* 
phlet  annually  in  defence  of  tiie  Unilanan  dootarine.'*    Inoomi- 
table  doctor  i     like  a  true  Briton,  he  did  not  knew  when  he 
was  beaten,  but  farsTely  bucoed  himsdf  planting  defiant  poks 
fiom  whiidi  his  stranger  foes  had  torn  away  aQTesl^^aflag. 
But  another  storm,  raging  in  a  lower  spkese,  sadd^y  rose  to 
trouUe  his  serenity.    The  Test  Act^  wfaidi  exdaded  dissentere 
from  civil  employments,  bad  been  vainly  aHHaiieci  in  1796,  and 
agam  in  1737 ;  and  its  repeal  was  now  serioudy  agitated.    In 
1 789,  Priestley  publidted  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  and  wv 
immediately  availed  by  a  Biimiagham  de^yman,  against 
whom,  and  all  o&er  d^utners  tiieret,  to  wrote  Famiiiar  Lettem 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  fiiTmingham.    The  mob  answered  fain  in 
their  own  style,  by  bumix^  his  c^pel  and  dweUing-home,  and 
deoaolishing  the  contents,  attadrii^  the  hooses  of  bis  fiieods, 
putting  in  peril  the  life  of  himself  and  his  fiunily,  and  making 
a  feigned  name  necessary  for  his  safe  passage  to  London.    Eves 
in  B^M^ney,  to  which  he  repaired,  and  where  he  snooeeded  Dr 
Price  intheministiy,  the  fear  of  violence  pursued  him.    Itwas 
disgraceful  that  so  peaceful  a  man,  and  so  heave  a  diipotant^ 
should  have  to  hve  in  a  house  taken  imder  the  name  of  an- 
other, to  retixe  firom  the  Royal  Society,  which  dedined  his 
fellowship,  and  to  find  even  the  most  innooent  efibtta  for 
settling  his  fsmily  thwarted  bytheoimiaal  hatred  and  tfie 
oowaidly  fears  of  his  newborn.    We  do  net  wonder  'AaX, 
although  modexately  successful  in  his  oongregatioo,  kafipy  in 
his  scientific  pursuits,  and  soothed  by  ihe  congenial  feUowdiip 
of  lindsey,  a  resigned  Episoopalian  deigyman,  and  Bdsham, 
a  resided  Independent  professor,  he  should  jfA  deaune  to  leave 
a  land  that  had  ungxatdFuUy  and  rudely  cast  bias  oat  of  its 
boBom.    Accoidingly,  after  decHning  the  oJBEerefnsituraliBaE^ 
as  a  IVenoh  dtizea,  and  the  booour  of  a  seat  in  the  IVendh 
National  ConveutkMi,  he  left  his  nathpeamnli^  m  17H,  at  the 
ageof  sixty-one,  and  landed  in  ibaeiica.    Hm  ifiaidiinuj  there 
was  at  Northamberiand,  IJW  miles  fteaa  Phflaililfiiia  ;  aadhii 
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occapatkm,  as  before,  was  scientific  and  theolc^caL  Obseira- 
tionson  the  increase  of  infidelity.  Notes  on  Seripture,  Comparison 
of  the  institutions  of  Moses  with  those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  last 
of  all,  a  church  history,  which  contributions  from  England 
enabled  him  to  print,  formed  his  chief  theological  publicationa 
Although  acquainted  with  Adams,  and  intimate  with  Jefferson,. 
he  kept  himself  aloof  firom  politics,  and  indeed  was  never  natu- 
raUsed.  Surmises  regarding  him  circulated  in  plenty,  coldness 
often  met  him,  he  lived  in  some  respects  an  Ishmael  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption ;  yet,  in  the  main,  he  was  courteously 
entreated,  and  on  two  occajsdons  was  invited  to  occupy  a  pro* 
fesBcn^s  chair.  The  quiet  haven  in  which  fierce  storms  had 
landed  him,  must  have  been  very  sweet  to  his  placid  temper, 
and  soothing  to  his  bitter  memories  of  wrong.  His  religious 
opioions  remained  tmshaken.  No  hardness  of  experience,  no 
gathering  of  solemn  shadows  round  him  as  his  day  darkened 
to  its  setting,  no  thrilling  and  awful  prospects  of  immortality, 
had  power  to  raise  a  single  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  his  views. 
It  was  consistent,  and  Imt  for  the  incalculable  weight  of  inter- 
ests imperilled,  we  might  have  said  it  was  gallant,  to  stand  by 
the  crazy  craft  that  had  so  often  landed  him  on  the  rocks,  and 
borne  him  so  far  and  sadly  firom  the  track  of  sympathising 
fellowship.  To  him  it  seemed  no  slim  and  leaky  boat,  but  a 
noble  vessel  built  by  God,  and  bound  most  surely  for  heaven. 
WiUi  this  firm  persuasion  in  him,  we  wonder  not  &at  his  latter 
end  was  peace.  But  what  a  peace !  A  Stoic's,  not  a  Chris- 
tian's. ''He  dwelt  upon  the  peculiarly  happy  situation  in 
which  it  had  pleased  the  Divine  Bein^  to  place  him  in  life ;  and 
the  great  advantage  he  had  enjoyed  in  tne  acquaintance  and 
firiendship  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  having  led 
a  useful  as  well  as  a  happy  life."  "  He  desired  me,"  says  hia 
son,  ''to  reach  him  a  pamphlet  which  was  at  his  bed's  head,. 
Simpson  on  the  '  Duration  of  Future  Punishment.'  *  It  will 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  you  to  read  that  pamphlet,'  said 
he,  giving  it  to  one ;  *  it  contains  my  sentiments,  and  a  belief  in 
ihem  will  be  a  support  to  you  in  the  most  tiying  circumstances, 
as  it  has  been  to  me.  We  shall  all  meet  finally :  we  only 
require  different  degrees  of  discipline,  suited  to  our  different 
tempers,  to  prepare  us  for  final  happiness."  DiscipUne,  what 
and  where  ?  His  Institutes  plainly  tell ;  it  consists  in  painful 
inflictions  bevond  the  grave.  But  let  him  speak  on :  ''And 
you  little  thing,'  sp^ddng  to  Eliza^  his  grand-daughter, 
remember  the  hymn  you  learned.  Birds  in  tikeir  little  nests 
agree,  &a  I  amgoing  to  sleepas  well  asyou :  for  death  is  only 
a  good,  long,  sound  sleep  in  the  ^ve,  and  we  shall  meet  again.'*^ 
Next  day  he  died,  after  dictatmg  sJterations  on  some  pani-- 
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pblets,  and  exclaiming,  "  That  is  right ;  I  have  now  done." 
And  80  he  passed  into  the  heavenly  presence,  having  for  his 
•trust  a  life  of  industry,  and  for  his  hope  a  long  sleep,  and  then 
perhaps  a  dismal  waking  to  purgatorial  pains  that  may  Ia<$t 
very  long  before  they  usher  him  into  the  accomplished  bll« 
which  lies  all  vague  and  shadowy  on  the  further  limit  Is  this 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  Is  this  the  life  and  immor* 
tality  brought  to  light  by  it  ?  Where  is  "  the  Lord  our 
rigMeottaneas"  and  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Jiope  f  Wliere  is  the 
shout  of  anticipated  **  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  the  humble  but  ravishing  prospect  of  being  ever  with 
him/'  and  the  framing  of  thankful  lips  to  sing  etemallj, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  ?  Alas  !  this  meagre  faith  is  a  miserabie 
comforter,  and  worse  than  this,  a  lying  prophet.  We  turn 
with  shuddering  from  a  scene  so  unnaturally  and  so  treacher- 
ously calm,  where  the  issues  are  so  unspeakably  momentous, 
and  the  preparation  so  conspicuously  wanting.  Well  might 
his  brother  sav,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  "Not  one  in  hearen 
will  be  more  glad  to  find  him  there  than  myself"  Well,  too, 
and  truly  has  it  been  said,  The  deathbed  of  Dr  Priestley,  pro- 
nounces the  damnation  of  Sociuianism. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Dr  Priestley  ;  it  devolves  upon  us  now 
to  estimate  his  cliaracter.  Its  main  features  lie  on  the  surface. 
His  natural  calmness  of  temperament  spreads  like  a  subtle 
ether  over  all  his  writings,  and  gives  them  an  air  of  impar- 
tiality, but,  at  the  same  time,  a  tameness  and  sluggishness  of 
motion  which  makes  them  feeble  and  ineffective.  The  stammer 
of  his  oral  delivery  is  faithfully  reproduced,  after  its  kind,  in 
the  languor  of  his  published  works.  Judging  even  from  the 
evidence  supplied  by  himself,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  heart  ako 
shared  in  the  deficiency.  In  spite  of  abundant  proofs  of 
amiability,  and  a  capacity  for  forming  and  retaining  friendly 
relations  in  his  own  circle ;  in  spite  fiJso  of  obtrusive  preten- 
sions to  public  spirit,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  large 
measure  of  it,  even  his  friendships  exhibit  a  dry,  cold,  unim- 
passioned  self-possession ;  his  love  of  country,  generally  smoul- 
dering under  the  damp  of  disapproving  sentiments,  never  gets 
beyond  a  glimmer ;  his  religious  speculations  have  in  them  no 
soul  of  warmth,  earnestness,  or  elevation  ;  and  his  paraded 
hopes  of  "social  amelioration  have  in  them  no  glow  of  fervent 
Christian  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men.  In  his 
main  work  as  a  Socinian  champion,  this  nonchalance  comes 
out  so  signally  as  to  shock  and  appal  us.  He  goes  about  the 
uncrowning  of  the  King  of  glory  with  a  light  and  careless  air. 
The  sacred  courts  of  truth  he  traverses  with  composed  and 
confident  ease,  as  unconscious  of  a  heavenly  presence  as  one 
who  should  have  taken  the  tabernacle  of  witness  for  a  common 
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tent,  and  wandered  through  its  precincts  without  awe,  and 
handled  its  holy  furniture  without  fear.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  this  coldness  sorts  worst  of  all  with  devotional  sub- 
jects, and  comes  out  into  sharply-chiselled  lines  when  he 
attempts  to  guide  and  stimulate  religious  feeling.  In  his 
"  Forms  of  Prayer,"  a  mournfully  instructive  book,  this  is 
illustrated  even  to  painfulness.  Pale  and  stiff  as  a  statue  he 
looks,  without  life,  blood,  or  motion.  His  addresses  to  ''  the 
greatest  and  best  of  beings,"  as  he  delights  to  term  the  Father 
of  mercies,  are  polite  and  ceremonious,  thoroughly  measured 
in  their  expressions  of  humility  and  coufessions  of  sin,  leading 
one  to  the  belief  that  but  for  courtesy  there  would  be  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  that  the  author  wished  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  God  by  making  the  apology  of  his  noble  creature  as  manly 
and  as  little  degrading  as  possible.  In  the  self-dependence  of 
these  so-called  prayers,  the  same  careless  ease  shews  itself ;  the- 
references  to  Christ  are  brief  and  cold,  and  never,  of  course,  as 
to  a  sin-bearer ;  while,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  there  is 
only  one  appeal  made  for  the  Spirit's  help.  Manifestly,  Dr 
Priestley  had  suffered  little  by  the  fall,  owed  little  to  the 
Saviour,  and  had  **  scarcely  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost." 

Another,  and  apparently  conflicting  feature  of  his  mind  is 
its  jrrecipitancy.  His  conclusions  grow  from  a  mere  glance  at 
his  premises.  These  premises  frequently  embody  only  half  tho 
truth,  and  this  mingled  with  a  moiety  of  falsehood.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  for  his  knowledge,  while  extensive  and 
varied,  was  superficial  and  inaccurate.  He  gloried  in  tho 
speed  of  his  writing.  His  refutation  of  Beid's  Theory  of  Com- 
mon Sense  was  written  in  a  fortnight.  His  "  History  of  Dis- 
coveries in  Electricity,"  a  twenty-one  shilling  book,  was  planned, 
executed)  and  printed  in  less  than  ten  months,  although  he 
was  almost  altogether  ignorant  of  the  subject  when  lie  began, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  ia  experimenting,  a.nd  five  hours 
daily  in  lecturing.  Such  rashness  has  ever  been  the  special 
plague  of  theology.  Even  those  who,  on  other  subjects,  would 
not  have  dared  to  speak  or  write  at  all  without  a  thorough 
and  searching  investigation,  utter  their  ignorant  oracles  with 
confidence  on  matters  which  most  of  all  deserve  and  demand 
an  humble,  deliberate,  and  prolonged  examination. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Paine,  the  vilest  type  of  smatterer, 
should  have  printed,  without  shame,  profane  and  foul  reviews* 
of  Scripture  narratives,  boasting  all  the  while,  "  I  keep  no 
Bible ;"  but  one  does  wonder  that  men  of  talents  and  self- 
respect  should  permit  themselves  to  be  ranked,  however 
remotely,  with  such  presumptuous  and  ignorant  pretenders. 
We  do  not  for  one  moment  think  of  insulting  Riestley  by 
putting  him  on  a  level  with  Paine  in  this  respect,  though  w& 
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<ieny  not  there  were  plausible  grounds  otherwise  on  which  the 
mob  should  have  burned  them  in  effigy  togeth^.  Tet,  in 
reading  his  works,  we  find  ourselves  involuntarily  passing  on 
him  a  running  condemnation  for  the  great  vice  of  superficial 
examination,  and  this,  too,  with  the  vivid  remembrance  how 
regretfully  he  states  that  Franklin  and  other  sceptics,  both  in 
England  and  France,  lived  in  ignorance  of  the  religion  which 
they  scorned.  Instances  of  this  haste  and  inaccuracv  could 
be  easily  produced.  Horsley  has  embalmed  many  of  them. 
But  they  occur  in  his  calmest  didactic  pieces.  His  frequent 
change  of  place,  his  variety  of  occupation  as  a  man  of  science, 
a  tesu^er  of  youth,  a  writer  on  politics,  grammar,  history, 
and  jnetaphysicSy  his  fondness  for  company,  his  frivolous  ex* 
penditure  of  "  not  less  than  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in 
games  of  amusement,"  left  him  little  real  leisure  for  profound 
and  accurate  theological  study.  The  issue  is  precisely  such  as 
we  should  have  expected.  He  sinks  no  wells,  and  sends  no 
deep  drains  into  his  subject ;  it  is  all  surface  water,  commend- 
ably  clear,  but  insipidly  lukewarm.  He  takes  up  new  views, 
i^d  drops  the  old  with  amazing  facility,  and  with  an  ease 
and  coolness  greater  than  he  would  have  shewn  in  the  mixing 
of  gases,  or  the  handling  of  an  air-pumn.  But  this  representa- 
tion would  be  oneHsided  if  we  neglected  to  mention  that,  while 
thus  given  to  theological  change,  his  changes  were  aU  i/n  one 
direction.  From  the  first  divergence  into  doubts  about  our 
federal  relation  to  Adam  onward  to  matured  Sodnianism,  his 
path  was  steadily  downward.  Never  once  does  he  trip,  or 
swerve,  or  step  backward,  towards  orthodoxy.  His  scientific 
career  is  not  without  witness  of  confessed  error  and  corrected 
view,  though  even  here  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  tenacity 
in  maintaining  to  the  last  a  theory  of  Phlogiston,  which  his 
fellow-chemists  utterly  disallowed  But  in  the  higher  field  of 
reUgious  truth  he  proceeds  with  imflinching  and  ever-forward 
step.  This  persistency  in  error  we  can  ascribe  to  nothing  else 
than  prejudice ;  .and  n6ver,  surely,  did  the  mischievous  working 
of  a  moral  bias  shew  itself  more  clearly,  or  with  more  disas- 
trous effect.  Deeper  than  the  deep  calm  of  his  nature  lay  this 
pernicious  bent.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  at  any 
period  he  was  properly  conscious  of  it ;  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that,  dining  the  whole  of  his  prominent  pubUc  career, 
he  erred  with  integrity  of  mind,  and  a  full  persuasion  of  his 
correctness  of  sentiment.  Even  in  torturing  texts,  aud  out- 
raging both  common  sense  and  Greek  Ghrammar  to  make  out 
his  point,  he  seems  acting  ''  ia  all  good  conscience,"  and  vdth 
as  full  a  persuasion  that  he  *'  ought  to  do  many  things"  against 
the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  other  persecutor  had  to  im- 
prison His  true  followers.  The  pride  of  his  heart  was  in  the 
^rror  of  his  judgment ;  and  as  the  spring  was  unintermitting^ 
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so  ako  wm  the  streaim  perpetaal^  while  the  main  cunent 
aecretlj  swdUea  by  the  tributaay  pride  of  consistency.  What 
strange  and  laoBQeBtablie  things  this  wrong  bias,  animating^  a 
fiftlse  qpinion^  is  capaUe  of  committing,  maj  be  seen  advan- 
tageoujBly  but  most  painfully  in  the  following  specimens  oi 
interpretation,  eulled  from  his  familiar  illustration  of  certain 
passages  of  Seiipture  : — "  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday/' 
&a  **  Here  he  means  to  express  the  undiangeableneas  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ"  Isaiah  is.  6  means  that  '*  Qod,  the  wise 
and  b^ii^olent  author  of  the  gospel,  will  appear  to  be  a  won- 
dcifni  oounseUor,"  Ac. ;  or,  "  it  may  be  rendered,  the  mighty 
God  is  my  Father  for  ever."  In  John  i  1-3,  **  The  Word  oi 
God  means  the  powor  or  energy  of  God,  whidi  is  so  much  wHk 
Qod  that  it  jnoperly  belongs  to  his  nature,"  &a  Heb.  i.  2,  "  By 
whom  also  he  made  (or  aj^inted  not  the  material)  worlds,  but 
the  agesy  that  is,  the  present  dispensation  of  God's  govemmoit 
OTer  mankind ;"  *^  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  (thai 
is>  God's)  power."  ''  In  verses  10-12  the  apostle  quotes  an 
address  to  God,  but  without  any  hint  of  its  b^ng  ajqplied  to 
CSirist ;  it  probably  expresses  ibe  great  honour  conferred  on 
Christ  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the  person  who  conferred  il** 
**  In  John  viiL  58,  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  the  meaning 
cleariy  is,  that  Clurist  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  before  the 
times  of  Abmhsim."  The  sublime  description  in  Micab, 
**  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  £rom  everlasting," 
may  be  understood  concerning  the  promises  of  God,  in  wh^h 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  signified  to  mankind  from  the  brin- 
ing of  the  world.  Ps.  v.  1-h5,  "  This  has  very  much  the  air  of 
a  proverbial  expresraon,  sonifying  great  depravity  of  heart,  and 
very  eariy  habits  of  vice.  It  was  not  intended  to  expess  a 
natural  propensity  to  vice."  Bom.  v.  6y  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly  ;  *^  the  case  is  very  different  rince  that  happy  event." 
EplL  ii.  3,  "  By  nature,"  kc  ;  **  the  apostle  did  not  mean  by 
nature  that  internal  frame,  constitution,  or  condition  of  being 
wherewith  our  Maker  hath  formed  us  ;  but  that  external  con- 
dition, or  those  outward  circumstances,  in  which  divine  Pro- 
vidence hath  caused  us  to  be  bom  and  liva  '  Children  of 
wrath,'  that  is,  wrathful,  furious,  malignant,  and  mischievous 
persons.^  But  enough  of  this  miserable  travesty  of  heavenly 
truth.  It  is  a  migbty  delusion  that  could  drag  a  man  of  sense, 
without  shame,  over  such  depths  and  heights  of  exegetic  diffi- 
culty ;  the  tyranny,  though  unconscious,  was  highly  criminal^ 
for  its  being  and  force  sprang  from  nature's  proud  predisposition 
against  the  humbling  gospel  of  the  glory  of  God. 

These  two  things,  h«u3ty  superficiality  and  wroxq^  moral  bias, 
are  no  strangers  in  the  world  now.  The  race  of  sciolists  in 
theology  is  not  extinct    Let  any  one  attentively  examine  the 
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writings  of  our  recent  reviewers  and  repairers  of  Christian  doc- 
trine,  and  say  whether  ill-considered  statement  and  inaccurate 
reasoning  be  not  prominent  in  most.  This  superficiality  comes 
out  oddly  sometimes  in  the  grave  and  serious  employment  of 
old  and  exploded  objections  with  an  air  of  interest,  and  with, 
the  apparent  conviction  that  they  have  renewed  their  youth 
in  the  limbo  to  which  faithful  men  dismissed  them  long  ago. 
Bolingbroke  is  said  to  have  enlisted  in  his  services  a  quotation 
at  the  nineteenth  hand.  Possibly  it  was  accurate  after  all ; 
certainly  many  modem  specimens  of  objection  are  as  void  of 
strength  as  they  are  long  in  lineage.  Mr  Jowett  actually  em* 
ploys,  in  the  work  of  damaging  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers,  besides  other  oft-explained  discrepancies,  the  difference 
between  two  evangelists  in  regard  to  the  number  of  thieves 
who  reviled  the  suffering  Saviour ;  and  herein  he  stands  ex- 
posed in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  infideUty.  It  is  curious  that 
this  very  objection,  among  others,  was  demolished  by  Dr 
Priestley.  It  is  ako  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  his  last 
productions  was  an  answer  to  Darwin's  notion  of  spontaneous 
vitality ;  while  Professor  Powell,  in  1860,  has  not  scrupled  to 
affirm  that  "either  development  or  spontaneous  generation 
friust  be  true."  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr  Priestley, 
with  all  his  careless  haste,  deserves  a  decidedly  higher  place 
even  in  this  respect  than  his  more  favoured  successoi-s  in  error. 
Nor  is  it  different  with  the  heavier  charge  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing under  a  wrong  moral  bias.  Modern  theologues  have  more 
light  shining  about  their  steps,  a  more  thoroughly  defended 
orthodoxy  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  bosoms,  if  we  do  not 
misjudge  appearances,  a  stronger 'and  warmer  flow  of  quasi-relir 
gious  sentiment,  and  an  influence  of  more  elevated  poetic  taste 
than  the  early  doubters  of  the  same  school ;  and  this  natural 
force  in  favour  of  the  sublime  and  glorious  peculiarities  of  the 
gospel,  when  overmastered,  measures  the  guilty  power  which 
achieved  the  victory.  What  but  a  mighty  prejudice,  a  proud 
preference,  secretly  and,  it  may  be,  unconsciously  cherished, 
for  that  way  of  thinking  which  should  leave  the  perverse  will 
of  man  least  cumbered  by  divine  restraints,  his  lofty  confidence 
least  reproached  by  divine  help,  and  his  imperious  reason  least 
controlled  and  baffled  by  divine  mysteries,  could  make  men 
stoop  to  the  retailing  of  old  cavils,  the  invention  of .  new 
(j|uibbles,  the  exaggeration  of  Scripture  difficulties,  and  such 
like  means  of  warfare  ? 

But  to  return  to  Dr  Priestley.  There  was  conspicuous  in 
him  a  courageous  honesty  in  declaring  and  acting  on  his  creed. 
Whatever  mental  tortuousness  there  was  in  forming  his  opi- 
nions, there  was  none  in  maintaining  them.  We  admire  aod 
pity  him  as  we  see  him  manfully  upholding  them  against  sJl 
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assailants,  and  following  the  evil  spirit  of  error  through  all  the 
"  diy  plaoBs''  to  which  it  led  him.  In  his  dealing  with  others  the 
same  quality  is  manifest  Lindsej  promptly  left  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Catterick  to  live  in  a  mean  house  in  London  ;  Bel- 
sham  as  promptly  left  his  professorial  charge  at  Ash  worth  to 
resume  it  in  the  new  college  at  Hackney ;  and  these  two 
honest  men  were  his  bosom  frienda  In  his  writings  also  we 
frequently  light  upon  complaints  of  compliance  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  by  those  wno  were  at  heart  Unitarians.  It  is 
an  interesting  proof  of  his  uprightness,  that  when  Dr  Kippia 
advised  him  to  pablish  his  ''  Observations  on  the  Imperfections 
of  the  Sacred  Writers,"  under  the  character  of  an  unbeliever, 
he  refused,  **  having  always  had  a  great  aversion  to  assume  any 
character  that  was  not  my  own,  even  so  much  as  disputing  for 
the  sake  of  discovering  truth/'  There  is  a  sad  and  painful 
mxveU  in  the  frank  confession  which  follows :  "  I  therefore 
wrote  the  book  with  great  freedom  indeed,  but  as  a  Christian, 
and  an  admirer  of  the  apostle  Paul,  as  I  always  was  in  other 
respects."  About  the  outskirts  of  this  honesty  a  considerable 
amount  of  bravado  may,  no  doubt,  be  seen  lurking.  The  pride 
of  championship  helped  also  to  abate  the  pain  of  odium,  and 
to  make  the  ba£ei»nce  sway  over  to  the  side  of  bold  avowal  It 
is  true  also  that  controversial  straits  often  made  him  an  unfair 
disputant ;  but  in  declaring  his  opiniona,  there  was  a  magna- 
nimous candour,  which  lifts  him  far  above  the  general  mass  of 
his  erring  contenaporaries.  It  took  the  toil  of  years  to  unmask 
the  Arians  Pierce  and  Hallet,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  nor  was  it  done  till  they  had  gathered  round  them  so 
many  associates,  eaually  unwilling  to  stand  in  the  lidbt  as  to 
distract^  divide,  and  weaken  the  dissenting  interest  in  England. 
Br  Lardner  kept  his  famous  letter  on  the  Logos  nearly  thirty 
years  in  bis  desk. 

The  great  movement  of  1772,  in  which  several  hundred 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  sought  to  be  "  freed  from 
these  impositions  (the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  Liturgy), 
and  restored  to  their  undoubted  rights  as  Protestants,  of  inter- 
F^^uig  Scripture  for  ourselves,"  and  which  in  Cambridge  was 
supported  by  all  the  heads  of  houses  and  students  except  Isaac 
Miber,  was  in  itself  honourable  enou|;h,  though  very  unreason- 
able ;  but  the  silent  acquiescence  which  they  gave  before,  and 
relapsed  into  afterwards,  was  in  many  cases  altogether  dis- 
honest In  Scotland,  Professor  Simson  put  the  church  to  the 
annoyance  of  a  process  which  dragged  it  slowly  along  firom 
1715  to  1729,  and  in  which,  very  significantly,  the  charge 
deepened  .firom  Arminiaiiism  to  Arianism ;  and  one  of  the 
^^i>geil  influences  that  drove  Principal  Robertson  from  his 
place  of  i^w^  was  the  rising  current  of  opposition  to  established 
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formularies  among  those  who  had  sworn  to  maintain  them,  and 
who  yet  ia  great  numbers  held,  and  in  the  case  of  Drs  M'Oill 
and  Dalyrmple  of  Ayr,  avowed  and  published,  Socintan  senti- 
mentSL  But  the  partiality  of  heretical  wolves  for  sheep's 
clothing  has  been  conspicuous  throughout  theVhole  histoiyof 
the  church.  Arius,  Sodnus,  Anninius  were  all  disingennoiu, 
and  their  adherents  commonly  followed  in  their  steps.  Fn>- 
bably  we  shall  never  be  done  with  it ;  certainly  we  shall  not, 
80  long  as  popular  favour  and  richer  pasture  are  found  withift 
the  sacred  inclosiire. 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  Priestley's  work.  In  doiog  so  there 
are  other  evident  considerations  besides  the  "quid  hnmeri 
valeant,  quid  non"  which  dictate  a  mere  glance  at  his  politka), 
scientific,  and  metaphysical  achievements.  From  bis  earliest 
work, "  On  the  First  Principles  of  Government,"  in  1768,  down 
to  his  latest  on  this  subject,  "  Maxims  of  Political  Arithmetic,' 
in  1798,  he  was  a  strenuous  assertor  of  liberty.  At  first  "^ 
Trinitarian  in  politics,"  as  he  describes  himself,  his  regard  for 
our  balanced  constitution  passed  into  a  declared  repablicanism. 
His  principle  that  government  should  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  people,  made  him  a  free  trader,  and  an  op- 
ponent both  of  national  education  and  national  establishments. 
Yet  he  sought  not  the  demolition  of  the  establishment;  it  was 
only  its  reformation  he  aimed  at ;  one  item  of  the  desired  re- 
formation being  the  lopping  off  of  thirty-eight  articles  (rom  its 
doctrinal  basis.  His  political  hopes,  based  as  they  were  on  tbe 
exclusion  of  human  depravity,  the  largest  factor  by  far  in  all 
social  problems,  were  proudly  and  blindly  sanguine ;  for  he 
counted  on  "a  glorious  and  paradisaical  future.** 

In  scUnce  his  position  was  high  and  honourable,  founded  on 
important  discoveries,  chiefly  in  connection  with  air  and  ele^ 
tricity.  Of  this  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  in  the  Philoeo- 
phical  Transactions  there  are  seventeen  papers  on  these  two 
subject^  and  in  other  journals,  or  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets, 
more  than  thirty  ;  that  he  pointed  out  the  effects  of  light  on 
vegetables^  of  respiration  on  the  blood,  and  of  v^etable  t^ 
ration  on  vitiated  air ;  and  that  in  addition  to  these  and  other 
substantive  discoveries  he  had  the  merit  of  pursuing  simple, 
ingenious,  and  novel  methods  of  investigation.  For  fndapky- 
•9ic8  he  had  hr  less  capacity  than  he  imagined,  for  there  wasm 
him  neither  depth  nor  breadth  of  inteUectual  vision.  ^^ 
follower  of  Hartley,  his  psychology  was  nothing  better  than  » 
physiology,  for  man  was  but  a  material  organism,  and  his  mental 
phenomena,  as  we  speak, only  vibrationsofthecoiporeal,  shadowy 
Alms  of  matter,  nervous  agitations,  affsctions  of  the  hranit 
variously  sorted,  proportion^,  and  modified.  From  ^^^^^ 
junct  action  of  outward  drcumstanoes  and  the  laws  of  jbjfi^ 
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^siganisation  there  results  a  determinate  aad  necessary  line  of 
thought^  feeling,  and  conduct  This  necessity,  bom  of  material* 
ism,  bore  something  like  a  practical  £Eitalism,  and  was  of  im-- 
mense  but  mischievous  power  in  lightening  conscience  of  its  load 
of  responsibility,  in  minimizing  moral  differences,  and  lending 
countenance  to  the  idea  of  universal  restoration.  From  thia 
materialism  there  sprang  naturally  the  belief  that,  with  the 
su^nsion  of  the  vital  powers,  all  oonsciousness  is  suspended, 
and  that  when  the  body  dies  all  thought  and  feeling  cease,  till 
Omnipotence  quicken  the  buried  dust. 

But  our  purpose  leads  us  from  these  aspects  of  his  life  and 
work  to  consider  his  prominent  features  and  doings  as  a  theo- 
logian,  both  controversial  and  systematic. 

His  early  opinions,  as  we  have  seen,  were  Calvinistic,  and 
from  these  he  descended  through  Arianism  to  the  lowest  So* 
cinianism.  Many  causes  conspired  to  accomplish  this.  Pro- 
bably we  have  embraced  the  most  powerful  of  them  when  we 
mention  his  experience^  his  temperament,  and  his  timee,  la 
noticing  the  first,  we  refer  to  the  singular  fact,  recorded  with 
n[ielancholy  calmness  in  his  Autobiographjr : — *'  Having  read, 
many  books  of  experiences,  and  in  consequence  believing  that 
a  new  birth  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ck>d  was  necessary  to  salvation,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  I  had  experienced  anything  of  the  kind,  I  felt  occa«. 
sionally  such  distress  of  mind  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  de- 
scribe, and  which  I  still  look  back  upon  with  horror/'  ''  The 
remembrance  of  what  I  sometimes  felt  in  that  state  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness  gives  me  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  value  of 
zational  principles  of  religion/'  It  is  a  memorable  and  sug- 
^gestive  fact,  that  one  of  the  greatest  modem  apostles  of  error 
was  in  religious  character  the  child  of  stifled  impressions  and 
abortive  seriousness.  An  anxious  inquirer  became  a  cold  and 
self-righteous  heresiarch.  What  dreadful  perils  compass  the 
r^enerating  process !  When  a  soul  that  has  begun  to  soften 
under  the  heavenly  quickening  cools  prematurely  in  the  old 
mould,  ho^  terrible  the  iron  temper  it  takes  on !  But  in  this 
case  the  hardening  process  was  helped  by  his  peculiar  tempera* 
meot ;  not  indeed  by  this  in  itself,  for  other  men  as  cool  and 
nnimpassioned  have  not  shivered  in  the  potter's  hands,  but 
Jbecause  he  plumed  himself  upon  it,  and  nurtured  it  to  hia 
harm.  To  nothing  could  such  easy  calmness  be  more  com- 
pletely opposed  and  more  conclusively  £sU^al  than  to  the  excited 
earnestness,  the  vague  fears,  the  profound  and  solemn  question- 
ings of  a  mind  sh^en  into  alarm  by  the  divine  ^^irit^  and 
brought  tremblingly  &joe  to  face  with  the  Majesty  of  heaven, 
and  with  the  tremendous  prospect  of  an  existence  blighted  and 
•darkened  for  ever«    To  the  proud  and  carelesQ^  8u<£  discom-* 
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posure  deems  unreasonable,  unworthy  of  a  man,  deserving  only 
of  resentment  if  it  have  personally  assailed  them.  Even  so^ 
this  poor  Pliable  struggled  out  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  Slough* 
of  Despond,  and  was  seen  henceforth,  shall  we  not  say  it,  on^ 
the  streets  of  the  City  of  Destruction,  yet  cherishing  the  delusion' 
that  he  was  still  a  Pilgrim.  But  even  this  proud  and  cherished 
indifference  of  soul  might  not  have  suflSced  to  turn  him  away 
from  the  very  gate  of  life  had  he  not  been  placed  among  cur-* 
rents  of  loose  and  dangerous  thinking.  His  early  Calvinism, 
as  we  have  seen,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Baxterian,  that  is, 
substantially  Arminian,  ministers, — Arminian,  for  it  is  a  re* 
cognised  phenomena  in  the  history  of  doctrines,  that  the  disciples 
go  farther  than  their  master ;  and  the  master  here  held,  amid 
much  confusion,  a  Calvinism  so  modified  as  to  admit  universal 
redemption,  to  affirm  neonomian  error,  and  to  assign  to  human 
power  much  too  high  a  place  in  the  process  of  conversion*  In 
Priestley,  there  quickly  appeared  a  full-grown  Arminianism. 
But  here  he  did  not  stop.  Probably  with  the  motion  on,  and 
the  descent  begun,  he  would  have  continued  the  movement 
even  if  left  to  himself.  But  no  sooner  had  he  reached 
one  stage,  than  strong  influences  conspired  to  lead  him 
downwards  to  a  second.  The  academy  at  Daventry  was  de- 
signedly open  to  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  vice  was  here- 
ditary, for  Doddridge  himself  gave  too  great  a  licence  to  dis- 
cussions which  implied  that  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
were  still  legitimately  a  debateable  land,  in  which  young  spirits 
might  wander  freely,  and  believe  or  argue  on  either  side,  with- 
out presumption,  irreverence,  or  danger.  The  senior  teacher 
being  mildly  orthodox,  and  the  junior  vigorously  unsound,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  young  Priestley,  predisposed  as  he  was, 
should  commonly  be  found  on  the  side  of  error.  That  error 
was  Arianism.  From  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  plague 
had  been  abroad.  Its  ravages  b^n  within  the  Established 
Church,  Whiston  losing  his  mathematical  chair  in  Cambridge 
(1710),  and  Clarke  keeping  his  rectory  in  Westminster  (1712), 
only  by  an  explanation  and  promise  of  silence.  But  the 
damage  done  here,  so  far  at  least  as  immediately  declared 
opinion  and  ecclesiastical  troubles  were  concerned,  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  inflicted  on  the  dissenting  body.  In 
Exeter,  two  ministers  alreadv  mentioned,  viz..  Pierce  and 
Hallet,  were  turned  out  of  their  meeting-houses  in  1719,  after 
perverting  the  minds  of  many,  not  only  by  their  public  minis- 
trations, but  by  their  private  influence ;  and  the  latter  also  by 
insidious  dealing  with  students  under  his  care. 

Vigorous  treatment  checked  the  mischievous  invasion  for  a 
little;  but  it  soon  recovered  and  grew  apace,  nurtured  by 
equivocal  statements,  diy  speculations,  and  omission  of  evan- 
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^fical  doctrine,  to  make  room  for  recomtnendations  of  virtue 
OQ  the  part  of  its  advocates^  by  weak  and  baneful  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  orthodox,  and  by  the  prevailing  pride  of  free* 
thinking  in  a  land   newly  enfranchised  with  untrammelled 
thought  and  speech.     The  general  dearth  of  warm  religious 
feeling  proved  itself  also  at  this  time  as  always  the  natural 
habitat  and  nursery  of  error  not  only  in  England  but  in  Scot* 
land ;  and  it  is  singular  to  mark  the  established  moderatism 
of  the  north  shaking  hands  with  the  dissenting  heresy  of  the 
sonth,  in  conveying  both  to  Foster  and  Lardner  their  degrees 
in  divinity.    The  infection  reached  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood; and  then,  as  if  its  seeds  had  been  secretly  wafted  north- 
wards, and  the  moral  epidemic  had  sent  its  pestilential  breath, 
as  does  the  physical,  across  a  certain  zone  of  territory,  York, 
Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  were  suddenly  seen  under  its  blight 
It  was  chiefly  the  Presbyterians  and  General  Baptists  that 
snccombed  to  it;    but,  as  we  have  seen  already,  there  was 
deadly  work  doing  within  the  walls  of  the  estabUahment,  and 
oyer  the  general  mind  there  had  breathed  a  dark  spirit  of 
doubt  finom  the  Deistic  controversy,  even  when  Deistic  conclu- 
sions were  utterly  repudiated,    in  this  evil  time  of  "free- 
handling''  of  everything,  and  attempted  expulsion  from  the 
&ith  of  all  that  mortified  human  pride  and  baffled  human 
xeason,  Priestley's  lot  felL     At  first  he  sank  no  lower  than 
Arianism.    Even  during  his  incumbency  at  Warrington,  he 
mentions  that  the  only  Socinian  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
Hr  Seddons  of  Manchester,  and  that  they  all  wondered  at 
iiim.    At  this  time  there  were  few  declared  Sodnians,  Foster, 
Bunougbs,  and  Lardner  Toeing  the  chief    But  the  descent 
from  Arianism  to  Socinianism,  though  a  great  one,  bears  no 
proportion  to  that  from  truth  to  Arianism,  the  line  of  me£^ 
surement  in  the  one  case  lying  wholly  among  creatures,  in  the 
other  stretching  across  the  infinite  distance  which  separates 
them  firom  the  Creator.    It  was  to  be  expected  that,  when  the 
^ger  space  Imd  been  traversed  so  easily,  the  shorter  would 
soon  be  crossed.     A  gentle  impulse  sent  him  to  the  bottom  of 
the  steep  descent ;  and  from  that  descent  we  gather,  in  sad- 
ness, impressive  illustrations  of  the  power  of  an  early  taint  of 
evil,  the  destructive  pride  of  reason,  the  peril  of  unfettered 
doubting,  the  mighty  progressiveness  of  error,  and  the  pene- 
trating influence  exerted  over  the  mind  by  the  prevailing  tone 
^>f  religious  thought  and  feeUng.    To  this  decided  result,  an- 
other drcumstance  connected  with  the  times  of  Priestley  greatly 
c^jntributed,  viz.,  the  condition  of  civil  proscription  in  which 
the  dissenters  had  been  and  were  then  placed.    To  a  strong 
mind,  especially  if  it  be  also  a  proud  one,  any  attempt  at  curb- 
iiig  produces  stronger  conviction,  and  more  violent  assertion  of 
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opinion.  Priestley's  lines  fell  in  times  of  restridiye  laws,  that 
were  meant  to  protect  troth,  but  only  lettered  freedom,  and  by 
striding  to  crash  the  young  life  ol  eager  intellectual  activity 
that  was  heaving  in  the  land,  only  proToked  the  more  impatient 
and  resolute  exertion  of  its  powers  in  the  prohibited  diredioB. 
The  Test  and  Corporation  Act  had  put  dissent  under  ban,  and 
earnest  but  fruitless  efforts  were  made,  up  to  1790,  for  its  le- 
moval.  The  dissenting  clergy  were  also  compelled,  in  Esghui 
to  give  public  adherence  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,**  pie 
«inder  which  they  rightly  groaned,  and  from  whidi,  after  seToe 
struggles  in  1772  and  1773,  they  only  escaped  in  1779.  Nor  is 
this  uL  There  were  penal  laws,  designed  to  affect  Anans  and 
Socinians,  which  were  in  operation  during  the  formaticui  d  Priest- 
ley's opinions,  and  were  not  repealed  even  by  the  exertiens  of  Fox 
inl792.  Wenecd notwonder that theresultantof twosudiftottt 
as  were  thus  operating  together,  should  be  the  wider  asd  more 
pronounced  divergence  of  Friestley  from  established  o]niuoi& 
When  once  fairly  fixed  in  his  last  and  lowest  sentimentsy 
he  set  himself  to  win  adherents  to  them.  It  is  one  of  his 
most  frequent  and  weighty  complaints,  that  TrinitarianiflBQ  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  infidels,  Mahommedans, 
and  Jews ;  and  tho  first  and  last  (^  these  he  strove  to  reeonctle 
to  rational  Christianity,  by  direct  appeals  to  them.  But  his 
success  did  not  equal  his  hopes  ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hudr 
Gibbon  refrised  to  discuss  the  Evidences  with  him,  infidels 
heeded  not  his  arguments,  and  many  Socinians  passed  oter  to 
the  conterminous  region  of  infidelity,— on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jews,  through  their  representative,  Levi,  crushed  him  with  the 
demonstration  that,  on  the  ^ound  of  recognised  Scriptmc^ 
a.uthority,  common  to  the  Trinitarians  and  their  opp(meDts,the 
ibrmer  have  correctly  interpreted  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. In  like  fashion,  Hindmarsh,  the  Swedenborgian,  ansvered 
his  proselytising  efforts  by  denying  him  to  be  a  Christiaa  Bot 
it  was  in  his  mmous  theological  duel  with  Horsley,  that  his 
powers  as  a  defender  of  the  faith  he  had  embraced  were  W 
displayed,  most  severely  tested,  and  most  conclusively  dis- 
credited. Horsley  was  no  common  foe.  In  clearness  of  per- 
ception, in  mental  vigour,  in  the  power  of  detecting  readily  the 
true  inferences  that  lie  hid  in  premises,  and  of  expounding  them 
in  transparent  and  forcible  language,  no  less  than  in  aoeoiatr 
theological  learning,  he  was  immeasurably  ahead  of  Friestlqr. 
-His  sentences  come  like  the  tramp  of  a  legion — steady,  strong, 
land  terrible,  with  no  sickly  softness  of  feeling,  or  suspidon  oi 
3)ossible  error  in  logic,  to  make  their  pace  halting  or  their 
assaults  feeble.  He  is  every  inch  a  champion,  with  coat  of 
mail,  and  weapon  like  a  weaver's  beam ;  and  though  not 
seldom,  in  th^  march  of  his  imperious  arguments,  the  question 
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emeigies,  irtiethor  his  heart  had  sufficteDtly  yielded  to  the  oveiv 
masteniig  gloiy  and  teodeniesB  that  shine  togc^er  in  the 
central  &ct  of  the  gospel — the  holy  of  holies,  which  his  hand 
bad  defended  so  well — ^yet  more  frequently  there  rises  within 
us  a  hearty  thankfulness  that,  in  those  testing  times,  the  God 
of  hosts  had  granted  to  his  trutii  so  sturdy  a  GoliatL  His 
encoonter  wiUi  Priestley  was  on  historical,  not  scriptural, 
gxtHmd,  and  he  resolutely  refused  to  be  drawn  iiom  his  well* 
marked  purpose  of  demonstrating,  on  that  ground,  the  utter 
inoompetency  of  his  antagonist,  iraestley  had,  in  his  "  Histoiy 
of  the  Corraptions  of  Christianity,"  ^Eusserted,  and  striven  to 
prove,  "that  the  primitive  church  was  simply  Unitarian ;  that 
OQT  Lnd*s  divinity  was  an  innovation  of  tke  second  century ; 
and  that  the  innovation  was  made  by  the  Platonising  fathers." 
From  tins  ground  Hofsley  drives  him  in  utter  rout,  sometimes 
spiking  his  guns,  and  sometimes  turning  them  against  him  ; 
proving  him  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  Uie  Platonic 
{^iloBophy,  and  the  current  theological  phraseology  of  the 
period ;  convicting  him  also  of  unfounded  assumption,  illogical 
leaaoaii^,  and  garbling  ^  authorities.  It  was  work  well  tuned 
and  well  done ;  for  while  it  is  true  that,  on  the  great  question 
which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  strife  between  ^em,  the  main 
battle  must  be  fought  on  other  ground  than  that  which  he 
occopied,  yet  it  is,  beyond  contradiction,  among  the  impartial 
that  he  has,  <»i  the  points  discussed,  conclusively  cleared  the 
flanks  of  the  apol<^gistic  army,  and  left  the  pure  Scripture 
azgument  standing,  without  fear  of  assault  from  the  thickets  of 
patristic  lore.* 

Dr  Priestl^'s  main  work  as  a  theologian,  appears  to  us  to 
have  beod  that  of  conducting  Aiianism  to  its  proper  terminus, 
a&d  of  giving  consistent  form  and  clear  utterance  to  Socinian 
B^timents.  The  form,  indeed,  had  before  this  nearly  reached 
its  theoretical  completion,  although,  with  Sodnus  himself,  and 
Biddle,  the  £ather  of  English  Unitarianism,  Christ  was  still  an 
object  of  lawful  worship  (Life  of  Biddle,  voL  iv.  of  Unitarian 
Tracts,  1791),  and  the  miraculous  had  not  been  altogether 
expelled  from  the  Conception  of  Christ  and  the  Composition  of 
Scripture.  It  is  patent,  too,  to  common  sight,  that  there  is  a 
i^ual  consanguinity  among  Socinian  doctrines,  which  makes 
the  systematic  grouping  and  completion  easy.  Dr  Priestley 
aniv^  at  his  last  results  by  a  gradual  process  ;  but  after 
advancii^  on  a  radius  inward  to  the  central  point — the  mere 

*  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Priestley's  party  voald  own  his  defeat ; 
^  we  recenUy  saw  in  a  Socinian  periodical,  a  most  confident  statement  of 
the  HaOity  of  Nazarenei  and  Ehioniie;  as  proved  hjf  him.  But  a  stronger  witness 
on  the  other  side  is  the  subsequent  rancour  of  young  Priestley,  Belsham,  and 
the  party  generally.  •      - 
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humanity,  and  consequent  peocabilitj,  of  Christ, — and  looking 
round  on  the  whole  field  of  doctrine,  he  could  thence  syntheti- 
cally construct  with  ease  a  harmonious  system.  While  a  proud 
Pelagianism  of  feeling  formed  the  soil  on  which  Socinianism 
grew,  the  main  Pelagian  doctrine  would  not  form  so  perfect 
and  unexceptionable  a  rallying-point  for  the  whole,  as  has 
indeed  been  proved  by  the  simultaneous  maintenance,  by  the 
luime  individual,  of  Pelagian  and  Trinitarian  views.  The  name 
of  system  had  no  terrors  for  Priestley,  such  as  it  has  for  our 
delicate  modem  theologians.  "Precise  definitions  of  truth," 
which  so  nauseate  Dr  Temple,  and  "  theological  distinctions," 
against  which  Mr  Jowett  exclaims  so  frequently,  were  his 
current  coin.  "  No  branch  of  knowledge — religion  not  excepted 
-*— can  be  taught  to  advantage  but  in  the  way  of  system" 
(Tracts,  vol  ix.).  There  never  was  a  system  more  distinct  and 
*well-defined  than  his.  It  is  as  clear,  compact,  and  firm  as  ice. 
Herein  lies  his  chief  excellence  ;  and  herein  also  lay  his  chief 
utility,  as  an  instrument  of  good  to  the  churcL  Acting  as  one 
of  his  own  precipitates,  he  condensed  floating  sentiments,  and 
brought  them  out  to  distinct  and  palpable  existence,  proclaim- 
ing to  all  whom  it  concerned,  the  real  nature  of  the  opinions 
that  were  creeping  stealthily  about  the  confines  of  the  Christian 
community.  It  was  a  real  service  done  to  truth,  when  he  boldly 
brought  error  to  confront  it  in  a  tangible  shape, — a  shape  not 
only  definite  enough  to  be  met  by  the  aiguments  of  the  apolo- 
gist, but  so  bald  and  savourless  as  to  be  repelled  by  the  feelings 
of  the  Christian.  K  the  warning  had  been  rightly  taken,  and 
if  the  candour  which  gave  it  had  been  honourably  followed,  we 
should  not  have  seen  Arianism  and  Socinianism  battling  then,  as 
Arminianism  had  done  before  and  Popery  has  done  since,  for  a 
legal  standing  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England ;  nor 
should  we  have  been  startled,  as  recently  we  have  been,  by  a  resur- 
rection of  this  baseness  on  the  i>art  of  those  whose  "latitude"  is, 
in  some  things,  about  as  broad  as  that  of  the  "wide  dissenters." 
The  actual  scheme  of  Priestley  is  too  well  known  to  need  a 
formal  statement^  but  a  few  notices  of  his  "  Institutes,"  and  of 
his  "  Appeal  to  the  Serious  and  Candid  Professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  bring  out  some  salient  points,  may  not  be  without 
interest.  The  first  glance  at  these  two  treatises  discloses  the 
singular  fact,  that  the  brief  Appeal  of  fifty-six  pages  controverts 
a  great  deal  more  of  specifically  Scripture  doctrine  than  the 
Institutes,  with  its  six  hundred  pages,  containa  It  is  a  skeleton 
creed,  a  faith  mostly  made  up  of  articles  of  disbelie£  This 
arises  from  his  daring  eosclusion  of  ike  supemaiuraL  The 
general  principle  in  which  his  views  on  this  point  were  embodied 
is  thus  expressed  in  his  Life  : — "  I  had  become  persuaded  of 
the  falsity  of  .  .  .  all  idea  of  supernatural  influence,  except  for 
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the  purpose  of  miracles."  This  sweeping  canon  carries  off  at 
once  all  spiritual  agency  from  the  constituting  of  Christ  s 
humanity,  the  composition  of  Scripture,  and  the  origination 
and  maintenance  of  Christian  life  in  the  soul ;  anniliilating,  at 
the  same  time,  all  diabolic  operation,  whether  on  men's  bodies 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  or  on  their  minds  since.  He  speaks  with 
a  little  scorn  of  those  who  expect  the  Saviour  "  to  cleanse  them 
by  some  miraculous  power  */  and  affirms  that  "  true  religion^ 
that  alone  which  affords  solid  ground  of  hope  towards  God» 
consists  in  a  change  of  heart,  affections,  and  habits,  which  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  serious  resolution,  and  a  vigorous 
and  constant  exertion  of  our  powers."  These  powers  were 
untouched  by  that  catastrophe  which,  by  a  foolish  misnomer, 
we  term  the  Fall,  for  "  all  the  evils  that  sprang  from  it  are  of 
a  corporeal  and  temporal  nature ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  our  condition  is  more  favourable  to  virtue  than 
that  of  Adam,'*  because  of  the  entail  of  wholesome  suffering 
which  he  happily  left  us.  The  human  race,  then,  fell  upward 
vrhen  Adam  sinned  :  original  sin  is  a  myth,  regeneration  a 
fancy,  special  grace  a  calumnious  untruth.  The  reservation, 
however,  which  Priestley  makes,  in  limiting  the  area  over  which 
his  general  rule  dominates,  is  a  very  laige  one.  ''  Except,"  says 
he  *'  for  the  purpose  of  miracles  f  and  under  this  head  he  ranks 
Scripture  prophecies.  On  these  two  points  he  comes  decidedly 
into  conflict  with  the  tendencies  of  modem  "  free-handling"  in 
theology.  He  did  not  dream  of  ''the  inconceivableness  of 
imagined  interruption  of  natural  order,"  nor  recognise  "the 
rule  of  univeraaX  BiAordincUion  of  physical  causes  as  the 
sole  principle  and  criterion  of  proof  and  evidence  in  the  region 
of  physical  and  sensible  truth."  Dr  Priestley  counted  on  the 
permanence  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  as  much  confidence  as 
will  the  last  man  who  shall 'deal  with  the  oxjgen  which  he  dis- 
covered ;  but  his  thoughts  did  not  soar,  with  Professor  PowelFs, 
to  a  "  grand  conception  of  the  order  of  nature,"  such  as  should 
inflexibly  repel  the  interposition  of  its  almighty  Framer.  He 
did  not  seek  among  the  dross  of  his  crucible  the  blackened 
wreck  of  a  Christian  argument ;  as  the  glass  of  the  astronomer 
has,  it  seems,  disclosed  a  damning  flaw  in  the  Christian  record, 
and  the  hammer  of  the  geologist  is  like  to  demolish  its  credit 
altc^ther.  So  far  was  he  from  dreading  at  this  point  a  breach 
in  the  bulwark  of  evidence,  that  he  gives  in  his  Institutes, 
much  after  the  manner  of  Campbell,  a  cordial  and  thorough 
refutation  of  Hume.  **  A  regard  to  truth  is  a  natural  and  very 
strong  principle  in  the  human  mind  ;"  "  the  general  experience 
of  human  veracity  confirms  our  disposition  to  give  credit  to 
human  testimonv ;"  in  these  two  sentences  we  seem  to  hear  the 
anticipation  of  Chalmers's  elaborate  separation  of  testimony  into 
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two  daaees,  and  emj^tic  reatnation  of  tJbe  gnming  oonfideaod 
we  repose  in  that  which  has  about  it  the  marks  at  tnut- 
worthinesa. 

On  the  ^pefition  of  prophecy,  hiB  ntteranoe  is  equally  deax. 
He  gives  it  a  prominent  plaiee  among  the  evidential  instm- 
mentSy  and  never  once  insinuates,  as  was  done  before  in  a 
heathen,  and  recently  in  a  Christiaa  pleading,  that  any  utter- 
ance, purporting  to  be  a  prediction,  was  really  made  a^er  ih» 
event  to  which  it  refeired.  In  regard  to  the  Mowrianir  pio- 
phecies,  his  voice  is  still  the  same ;  those  whidi  under  recent 
tests  have  disappeared  from  the  list^  sudi  as  the  Sfailoh  of 
Jacob,  and  Isaiah's  meek  Sufferer,  whose  wounds  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  occupy  in  his  system  their  proper  place 
of  honour  and  importance.  But  we  need  not  wonder  that  on 
these  two  points  his  position  differs  so  widely  from  thai  which 
is  finding  mvour  now.  It  was  natural  that^  with  his  cold  ma- 
terialism in  philosophy,  and  his  bold  utilitarianism  in  morals, 
the  blight  of  religious  misbelief  should  teSl  inwaxdly  oo  the 
spiritual  domain  of  gospel  revelation*  while  it  left  the  fromt 
of  supernatural  operation  standing ;  it  is  equally  natural  that 
in  an  age  of  finer  tastes  and  loftier  pretensions,  which  is  both 
more  scientific  and  more  spiritualistic,  this  miraculoas  int^- 
ference  in  the  region  of  nature  and  history  should  be  decried 
in  importance,  and  disbelieved  as  a  fact  But  it  is  inezpseosibly 
sad,  that  when  Infinite  (kace,  stooping  first  to  give  us  a  most 
marvellous  gospel,  stooped  again  to  stam^  it  minculonsly  with 
the  seal  of  heaven,  the  creatures  whom  it  yearns  to  embrace 
should  coldly  question  these  credentials,  and  strive  to  prove 
them  fictitious  and  illusory ;  and  it  is  mysterious,  no  less  than 
sad,  that  any  kind  or  amount  of  access  to  his  own  works,  or 
in&ience  upon  them,  should  be  denied  to  the  glorious  Oeator 
by  creatures  who  are  illustrating  every  day,  in  their  own  per- 
son, by  the  action  of  mind  on  body,  and  through  it  on  other 
matter,  the  possibility  and  the  fact  that  the  physical  world 
is  open  to  modification  on  all  sides  from  the  eneargy  of  will 
This,  however,  does  seem  clear,  that  they  who  disbelieve,  or 
doubt,  or  desire  to  reduce,  the  miraculous  in  Scripture,  are 
doing  so  in  practical  denial  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  the 
Incarnation ;  for  he  who  truly  credits  this  transcendent  mys- 
tery will  think  it  neither  impossible  nor  unnatural,  but  most 
reasonable,  that  all  nature  should  reverently  attend  the  steps 
of  her  manifested  Lord. 

While  Dr  Priestley  retained  in  his  system  the  mirades  of 
Scripture,  he  dismissed,  as  we  have  seen,  all  idea  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  its  authors.  This  point  was  reached  very  early  in  his 
career — ^when  he  was  under  twenty-five  yean  of  age ;  an  evi- 
dence of  his  cool  and  daring  independence,  doubly  so,  firora  the 
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fact  that  he  was  traversing  a  region  hitherto  untrodden  by  hia 
compeers.  Doddridge  had,  ii^eed,  spoken  with  dangerous 
xashness  on  the  subject,  in  disallowance,  for  instance,  of  the 
inspired  character  of  such  thin^  as  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy, 
«<to  mingle  a  little  wine  with  his  water ;''  and  imder  his  sue* 
cessor,  a  misduevous  freedom  of  speculation  on  vital  points  was 
permitted.  But  the  young  preacher  at  Needham  speedily  out* 
stripped  contemporary  opinion,  shocking  Lardner,  and  drawing 
down  the  warnings  of  Benson,  by  bold  averments  of  Faul's 
*<  defective  reasoning  and  ill-supported  conclusions/'  More 
than  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  amrmed  in  his  Institutes,  that 
**  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture  have  fallen  into  some 
inaccuracies ;  that  their  narration  is  not  coherent  with  itself; 
that  some  things  are  frivolous  and  weak  in  their  discourses ; 
that  they  are  misinformed  with  respect  to  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental circumstances;"  and  in  other  productions,  he  alleged 
that  they  were  ''misled  by  Jewish  prejudices,"  and  that  ''their 
er^bility  is  to  be  estimated,  like  that  of  other  historians^  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  as  with  respect  to  their 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  they  relate,  and  the 
biases  to  which  they  might  be  subject."  In  all  this,  he  was 
perfectly  consistent.  Ajb  an  Arian,  he  had  an  immeasurably 
feebler  motive  for  guarding  the  sacredness  of  Scripture  than 
that  which  bears  on  the  Trinitarian,  for  to  him  it  was  the  cas- 
ket of  a  jewel  incomparably  less  precious ;  and  the  same  pride 
of  soul  that  made  him  superior  to  the  need  of  a  divine  Saviour 
and  a  divine  Quickener,  would  make  him  regard  divine  inspi-» 
ration  of  Scripture  as  both  useless  and  irksome.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  too,  that  among  those  who  were  otherwise  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  the  boldness  of  his  advance  would  win  him 
more  adherents  than  its  irreverence  and  recklessness  scared* 
The  move  wsa  not  only  a  gratification  of  pride,  as  the  over- 
leaping of  a  sacred  enclosure,  but  a  skilful  succouring  of  their 
cause,  inasmuch  as  it  put  the  sacred  utensils  in  their  hands  to 
be  used  with  greater  freedom,  and  at  pleasure  to  be  emptied 
out  or  mutilated,  as  might  best  suit  their  views.  An  Arian  or 
Socinian  cannot  well,  and  will  not  long,  remain  in  reverent 
acknowledgment  of  inspired  authority.  A  Trinitarian  may  go 
with  him  in  disowning  it  Unhappily,  the  evidence  is  abun- 
dant Yet  are  there  certain  'modes  of  disowning  it  which  start 
tibe  painful  question,  whether  the  Divinity  enshrined  be  truly 
and  in  soul  embraced.  When  we  find  men  charging  the  Bible 
with  "barely  consistent  genealogies,"  "rhetorical  exi^era- 
tions,"  "variations  of  fact,  and  inaccuracies  of  language;" 
affirming  that  it  contains  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and 
error  which  form  a  partial  cnist  upon  it,"  and  passages  which 
**xnay  be  interpreted  with  the  latitude  of  poetry,"  though 
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manifestly  designed  to  be  received  as  plainly  historical; 
making  and  magnifying  difficulties  with  an  air  of  easy  non- 
chalance :  ve  are  not  surprised  to  hear  one  of  them  say, 
^'  Being,  becoming,  animating,  or  substance,  thought,  and  con- 
•«cious  life,  are  e3q)ressions  of  a  Triad,  which  may  be  also  re- 
presented as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  "  and  further,  *'  The 
Divine  consciousness  or  wisdom,  becoming  personal  in  the  Son 
of  man,  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father."  But  whatever 
may  be  the  relation  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity. of 
the  Word,  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Record,  it  is  too  certain 
that,  since  Dr  Priestley's  day,  a  grievous  laxity  of  view  on  the 
latter  point  has  been  troubling  the  church,  and  the  nature, 
grounds,  and  limits  of  our  dearly  cherished  Theopneustia  have 
grown  to  form  part  of  our  staple  theological  discussion.  The 
3in  of  controversy  has  revived  with  new  intensity  around  the 
•disputed  question.  And  now,  new  materials  for  the  assault 
•are  available,  which  men  have  not  been  slow  to  handle.  Sacred 
<nriticism  working  on  the  record,  and  physical  science  working 
beside  it,  have  joined  their  forces  to  demolish  its  divine  autho- 
rity. With  what  result  ?  In  regard  to  the  former,  we  can  but 
say,  that  the  assault  has  passed,  and  whatever  friends  once 
feared,  or  enemies  still  affirm,  thQ  shock  has  only  cleared  the 
rubbish  from  its  bulwarks.  And  what  has  science  done  to  rid 
the  world  of  our  sacred  Book  1  First,  it  has  shewn  "  the  im- 
possibility of  any  modification  whatever  in  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  material  agents,  unless  through  the  invariable  opera- 
tion of  a  series  of  eternally  impressed  consequences,  following 
in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  succession''  (Powell) ;  and 
4io,  as  miracles  are  myths,  Scripture  is  an  imposture!  The  folly 
of  this  is  as  signal  as  its  cool  audacity.  Let  science  go  on 
4tnd  prosper.  We  have  lent  her  often  in  one  humble  depart- 
ment our  hammer  and  our  sinews  in  rocky  glen  and  quarry. 
She  is  not  the  foe  but  the  handmaid  of  sacred  tnith,  and  Qod 
will  make  her  bow  at  its  shrine.  Her  researches  give  no  back- 
thrust  on  the  past;  they  can  lay  bare  nothing  more  than  actual 
phenomena  and  their  connections ;  and  invariable  sequence  to 
the  end  of  time  will  not  in  the  smallest  measure  invaUdate  the 
evidence  of  former  interruptions.  But,  secondly,  physical 
science  ''discloses  palpable  contradictions  with  Scripture," 
'^'Scripture  contains  erroneous  views  of  nature ;"  its  opening 
narrative  is,  "the  speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descartes  or 
Newton;"  yet  "the  writer  asserts  solemnly  and  unhesitatiugly 
that  for  which  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  no  authority--" 
We  deny  the  facts  as  alleged,  and  affirm  that  the  grand  im« 
munity  of  Scripture  from  real  harm  amid  the  crash  of  advanc- 
ing sciences,  which  their  votaries  wish  to  turn  against  it,  forms 
part  of  its  glory,  and  part  also  of  its  triumphant  testimony. 
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Aod  further,  it  must  be  said,  that  such  statements  as  those  last 
quoted,  if  true,  fairly  leave  no  alternative  but  the  utter  and 
total  repudiation  of  Scripture,  not  only  as  uninspired,  but  a» 
unworthy  of  the  least  esteem.  There  is  no  limited  liability  in 
the  case.  If  the  vmters  were  capable  of  stating  untruths  in  th& 
name  of  God,  they  were  dishonest  and  impious  men ;  their 
book  loses  the  stamp  of  heaven ;  it  is  base  coin,  and  he  is  a 
public  nuisance  who  attempts  to  utter  it 

There  is  another  topic  classed  by  Priestley  with  those  already^ 
referred  to,  viz.,  the  Atonem^it    This  also  was  surrendered 
by  him  in  his  youth.     He  held  it  t^  be  unneceaaary,  unjust, 
and  tifiscriptwixLl,     It  is  unnecessary  both  on  God*s  side  and 
mans ;  the  former,  because  "  God  is  essentially  and  of  himself 
ffierciful  and  gracious,  without  the  least  reference  to  any  other 
being  or  agent  whatever,  and  forgives  freely  and  gratuitously, 
upon  our  repentance  and  amendment,   without  any  other 
atonement  or  satisfaction ;"  the  latter,  because  man's  nature  is 
uot  depraved,  his  sins  are  either  innocent  weaknesses  or  trivial 
offences,  and  "  the  word  of  God  always  represents  a  safe  and 
happy  death  as  the  consequence  of  nothing  but  a  well-spent 
life."    It  is  unjust,  "  for  it  can  never  be  reconciled  to  eauity  to 
make  the  innocent  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. '    It  is- 
unscriptund,  for  Scripture  abounds  in  "  figures,"  and  its  *•  bold 
comparisons  and  allusions"  must  not  be  literally  interpreted  ;• 
redemption  and  ransom  mean  deliverance ;  "  made  sin,   means 
"made  a  man  f  to  bear  sin,  means  to  bear  it  away ;  ransom  for 
sinners,  means  for  their  benefit ;  to  endure  the  curse,  is  "  to. 
die  in  a  state  of  suspension ;"  sacrifices  under  the  law  wero 
nothing  more  than  "  gifts  presented  as  tokens  of  respect  or 
homage,  and  in  their  original  the  same  as  prayer ;"  Christ  was- 
a  "  sacrifice  for  sin,  because  his  death  and  resurrection  were 
necessary  to  the  confirmation  of  that  gospel,  by  which  sinners 
are  brought  to  repentance,  and  thereby  reconciled  to  God;"' 
Christ  is  a  propitiation,   because  through  his  religion  "the 
T^orld  is  reformed,  in  consequence  of  which  God  is  rendered 
propitious  to  them ;"  and  at  no  time  did  he  **  lie  under  the* 
displeasure  of  God''  for  the  people.    Almost  every  one  of  theso 
expressions  has  its  parallel  in  recent  discussion.     There  are, 
however,  several  grades  of  opinion  on  the  question'  involved, 
and  it  is  the  lowest  only  that  coincides  with  Priestley.     This 
coincidence  is  sometimes  curiously  close ;   for  instance,  Dr 
Priestley,  in  a  prayer  of  the  most  original  description,  made  up 
for  the  most  {>art  of  defaming  and  denunciation  of  Calvinists 
«nd  Papists,  thus  gives  his  views :  "  Having  lost  the  idea  of 
the  purity  of  thy  nature,  and  thy  regard  to  moral  righteous- 
ness, as  the  only  just  ground  of  acceptance  and  favour  with 
thee,"  &c. ;  and  Dr  Williams  follows  suit :  "  Abraham,  &c.,  put 
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trust  in  a  righteous  Gted  above  offerings  of  Wood  f  "awso  of 
diYine  approval  comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God,  rather  than 
a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer."  A  higher  class,  greatly  larger, 
we  hope,  and  certainly  by  no  means  so  ''  broad,"  reoognising  a 
peiBonal  Immanuel,  recognise  also  the  efficacy  of  his  deathi  but 
repudiate  the  idea  of  substitution,  and  the  penal  endurance 
of  God's  wrath  for  sinners  ("  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People," 
Eobertson  of  Brighton,  &a) ;  while  a  third  and  higher  class 
holds  fast  the  vicarious  endurance  of  divine  displeasure  (''  Aids 
to  Faith").  With  the  second  class  the  great  fact  insisted  on, 
as  the  main  efficient  in  salvation,  is  the  identification  of  Ghrisi 
with  his  human  kindred,  constituting  him  head  x)f  humanity. 

Now  (1.)  this  is  not  a  scriptural  expression.  Five  times  is 
he  termcKi  ''  head  of  the  church,"  once  "  head  of  all  principality 
and  power,"  and  once  "  head  of  every  man."  But  this  last 
expression  manifestly  has  no  reference  to  representation  or 
identification,  still  less  to  identification  for  saving  puiposes; 
it  indicates  superiority,  higher  standing,  greater  authority.  In 
this  sense  only  can  it  hold  that  ''  the  head  of  the  woman,  the 
man,"  and  Christ ;  the  ''  head  of  principality,"  Christ ;  the 
head  of  the  church  alone.  It  was  ''  unto  bis  brethren"  in  tke 
house  "  he  became  like"  The  identification  is  a  blessed  reality ; 
but  it  is  sovereignly  limited,  and  actually  shared  in  by  each 
sinner  only  when  faith  makes  him  a  brother. 

(2.)  Granting  this  identificsttion,  the  redemptive  process  is  left 
in  hopeless  mutilation  and  mystery,  if  we  go  no  further.  "The 
gift  of  Christ  s  own  will,  and  of  bis  own  being  to  the  will  of 
his  Father,  is  entire  and  flawless.  The  self  surrender  stays  not 
till  the  veiy  life  has  been  offered.  Short  of  that  point  the 
sacrifice  would  not  have  been  complete,  there  would  have  been 
something  kept  back"  ("  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,"  No.  III). 
This  is  truth,  but  not  the  whole  of  it  The  veiy  point  in  most 
request  is  left  without  an  answer.  Why  was  it  the  Fathers 
will  that  he  should  die  f  It  must  have  been  at  the  call  ot 
some  necessity,  else  would  he  have  '' spared  his  own  Son.* 
Surely  the  benignant  Father  did  not,  in  mere  arbitrary  mood, 
exact  these  last  filial  pangs  to  know  what  strain  that  meek 
submissiveness  would  bear.  Why  did  he  will  that  sweat  of 
blood  and  shuddering  reooil  of  soul,  and  overwhelming  woe 
that  caused  them  ?  And  why,  after  so  touching  and  thorough 
■a  triumph  of  enduring  love,  did  he  press  the  trial  further,  till 
the  crushed  soul  was  forsaken,  and  the  light  of  life  was  quenched 
in  mortal  pangs  ?  What  possible  explanation  of  this  most 
marvellous  death-scene  that  creation  ever  witnessed  can  be 
given,  but  that  which  views  it  as  the  righteous  doom  of  sin  in* 
flioted  by  a  just  Ruler,  and  borne  by  a  holy  Surety,  both 
-equally  moved  with  astonishing  love  to  lost  sinners,  and  both 
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ccK>peratmg  for  their  honoarable  rescue?  So  viewed,  how 
erand,  awful,  and  glorious  is  the  cross,  and  how  real  and  need- 
ful its  pangs  I  The  denial  of  this  springs  from  low  thoughts  of 
the  majesty  of  heaven  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  from 
feeble  consciousness  of  sin.  It  is  the  deep  sense  of  this  that 
gives  to  the  saints'  everlasting  cry,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"*  its 
rever^ice,  humility,  and  rapture. 

The  tUrd  class  has  at  least  two  subdivisions,  marked  off 
from  each  other  by  their  views  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement. 
And  here,  we  think,  there  comes  in  sight  an  illustration  of  the 
weakness  caused  by  a  fragment  of  error  in  the  building  of 
truth.  The  Kshop  of  Gloucester  (in  "  Aids  to  Faith"),  holds 
both  substitution  and  universality,  and  herein  he  cannot  hold 
his  ground  against  Davies  and  Garden  (in  '*  Tracts  for  Priests 
and  People").  A  substitution,  how  can  that  be  a  real  and 
effective  process,  and  worthy  of  the  great  God,  if  it  do  not 
secure  its  purpose  in  all  the  represented  party?  If  it  be  a 
substantial  thing,  with  definite  aim,  and  competent  force  to 
attain  it,  how  can  it  embrace  the  whole  world  since  it  has  not 
actually  saved  them  ?  In  the  face  of  facts,  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal substitution  is  utterly  untenable ;  but  an  identification^ 
by  which  Immanuel  came  into  partnership  with  the  race  ia 
their  griefs  and  pains,  '^  approaching  the  whirling  wheel,  and 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  it,"  however  inconsistent  with  Scrip- 
ture, is  not  inconsistent  with  itself.  Nothing  less,  however, 
than  a  specific  reckoning  and  vicarious  endurance  for  sin  will 
reach  the  depths  o!  our  condition,  and  provide  both  healing  for 
man's  conscience  and  reparation  for  Goid's  law,  any  more  than 
it  can  make  up  a  conastent  and  full-orbed  sphere  of  doctrina 
God's  honour,  man's  healing,  these  are  the  two  grand  objecta 
to  be  secured  by  any  plan  of  redemption.  They  are  also  the 
tests  of  all  doctrinal  systema 

Tried  by  these  tests,  the  scheme  of  Priestley  stands  forth 
**  naked  and  bara''  It  does  not  affect  to  contain  a  remedy,  but 
to  provide  a  help ;  and,  by  itir  shewing,  the  human  creature 
may  and  should  widk  this  earth  with  head  erect  and  heart  un- 
troubled, holding,  as  he  goes,  grateful  and  humble,  but  not 
ignoble,  intereoune  with  '*  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  bebgs^'* 
who  has  not  been  serioudy  offeiKied,  needs  no  vindicatiou,  and 
will  inflict  no  very  terrible  misery.  Nor  does  it  contain  any- 
thing to  set  forth  or  seeure  God's  glory.  The  genealogy  of  this 
&tal  defect  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  mark.    Its  birdi- 

Elace  is  in  his  natural  theology ;  and  from  this,  after  vitmting 
is  moral  philosophy,  it  crept  into  his  views  of  Scripture  doctrine^ 
the  deductions  of  xeason  being  admitted  to  modify,  direct,  and 
mould  the  statements  of  revelation.  **  The  great  des^  of  iiie 
Divine  Being  in  all  the  works  of  bis  hands  was  to  produce  hap* 
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piness ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  him  to  be  influenced  by 
any  other  principle.  Benevolence  is  the  spring  of  all  his 
actions  \*  and  thus  God  is  secondary,  and  man  supreme  ;  the 
conciliation  of  offended  majesty  and  broken  laws  with  the 
rebel's  recovery  is  no  difficulty  at  all ;  there  is  no  need  of  satis- 
faction, and  no  room  for  a  surety  ;  the  woes  of  life  are  paternal 
chastisements  \,  there  can  be  no  hell  of  everlasting  pain^  but 
even  the  fragrantly  wicked  shall  be  purged  by  discipline,  and 
the  whole  race  gather  at  last  to  the  presence  of  God  and  the 
place  of  endless  joy.  Alas!  the  heaven  to  which  they  gather 
cannot  be  the  place  where  seraphs  cry,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  ;  the 
Lord  of  hosts^'  and  where  saints  sing  evermore,  ''  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  to  receive  honour,  and  blessing,  and  praise." 

There  is  not  much  risk  of  pure  Socinianism  growing  into 
power.  Both  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New  it  has  confessed  its 
utter  destitution  of  expansive  force.  It  has,  indeed,  its  weighty 
commendations  to  human  pride,  as  being  in  its  inmost  character 
but  a  dogmatised  naturalism,  and  as  reducing  to  a  minimum 
both  man's  criminality  and  weakness,  his  subiection  to  divine 
displeasure,  and  obligation  to  divine  help ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  perpetuate  itself,  in  a  conscious  and  avowed  form, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Christian  community.  Within  that  com- 
munity there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  real,  though  undeclared 
Unitarian  sentiment,  aye  and  until  it  cease  to  be  a  truth  that 
*'  no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord  except  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  But 
while  the  central  stream  of  spiritual  interest  carries  in  its  cur^ 
rent  the  laigest  mass  of  withered  leaves,  dead  branches,  and 
other  debris,  a  certain  limited  amount  will  be  ever  found  nestling 
in  quiet  pools  at  the  side,  covered  with  tainted  foam.  But 
God's  word  and  man's  necessities  are  too  strong  for  human  pride, 
and  before  them  this  poor  svstem  shrinks  into  a  falsehood  and 
a  mockery.  It  is  not  only  that,  as  a  system,  it  is  directly  in 
the  fiu»  of  Scripture,  and  in  its  main  doctrine  is  burdened  with 
absolutely  insoluble  problems  in  r^;ard  to  the  place  and  nature 
of  Son  and  Spirit,  but  that  as  a  remedial  power  it  heals 
not  human  woe ;  it  is  at  best  but  moonshine  pale  and  cold, 
beneath  which  no  summer  blooms,  and  no  fruits  of  harvest 
ripen ;  to  the  prodigal  it  offers  but  the  light  of  a  delusive 
hope,  which  seems  to  lead  him  from  his  husks  and  misery, 
hut  which  never  leads  him  back  to  his  Father's  home. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  Father  is  paraded  much ;  but  it  is  a 
Father  who  has  no  self-respect,  ruling,  yet  hardly  ruling, 
in  a  family  where  he  meets  no  love,  and  receives  no  true  obe- 
dience. And  from  this  blessed  name  they  have  taken  away 
its  highest  quality;  for,  by  denying  the  Son's  divinity  they 
have  removed  the  object  of  unbeginning  delight^  and  made 
the  Father  an  eternal  solitary,  with  no  efflux  or  return  of 
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love,*  whereas  we  know  that  there  circulated  in  the  depths  of  the 
divine  nature  the  joy  of  ineffable  communion  in  which  the 
fatherly  and  the  filial  met ;  a  communion  in  which  we  not 
only  see,  with  wonder  and  rapture,  the  model  and  archetype  of 
the  tenderest  human  feeling,  but  practically  find  an  environ- 
ment of  support  and  cheer  for  our  frail  foreboding  spirits.  But 
while  Sodnianism  proper  is  too  cold  to  be  satiif^ng,  too  bald 
to  be  attractive,  and  has  neither  warmth  of  feeling  nor  force  of 
movement  to  make  it  dangerous,  the  poison  held  in  solution 
and  combined  with  nobler  elements  is  of  deadly  virulence. 
There  is  in  prevailing  sentiments  much  that  bears  the  mark  of 
Arianism,  and  much  also  that  would  be  pantheistic,  if  it  knew 
itself,  and  were  honest ;  of  these  the  former  probably  will  yield 
many  converts  to  Socinianism,  when  some  commanding  influ- 
ence, corresponding  with  that  which  Priestley  exercised,  shall 
pass  like  a  colder  current  through  the  vapours  in  which  they 
have  shrouded  the  Saviour's  person  ;  while  the  latter,  if  it  soli- 
difies into  fixed  opinion,  will  of  course  pass  downwards  ''  to  its 
own  place,"'  the  void  of  darkness,  without  God  and  hope,  be- 
neath Socinianism,  and  far  on  the  other  side  of  it  The  danger 
is  passed  when  the  haze  is  dispersed.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  as 
if  Satan  had  some  great  work  on  hand,  when  he  is  sending  into 
the  field  the  very  i^versaries  that  wrought  such  havoc  before, 
bringing  into  doubt  the  radical  depravity  and  utter  weakness 
of  man,  the  divine  nature  and  vicarious  endurance  of  Christy 
the  peculiar  working  of  a  personal  Spirit  in  Christian  hearts, 
the  reality  of  miraculous  mterposition,  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  inspired  word ;  and  these  adversaries,  too,  clad  in  garb  more 
resembling  the  Christian's,  with  loftier  and  more  enticing  lan- 
guage, with  show  of  holding  a  larger  amount  of  sound  doctrine, 
with  still  braver  boasts  of  breaking  away  from  all  trammels  of 
creed,  custom,  and  settled  opinion,  with  as  genial  and  ensnaring 
an  attitude  towards  superstition  and  error,  and  as  flattering  an 
elevation  of  noble  manhood  and  its  interests  into  the  chief 
place  of  consideration.  "  Nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal :  the  Lord  kuoweth  them  that 
are  his." 

*  The  di£Bculty  of  sapposing  a  prior  eternity,  anoocapied  by  affection  and 
beneficence,  drove  Dr  Priestley  to  the  belief  **  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
this  great  and  nncanted  Being  did  not  exert  his  perfections  in  giving  life  and 
happiness  to  his  offspring,"  that,  in  fact,  creation  is  anbeginning  as  God. 
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Art.  VI. — Missionary  Work  at  Madras-^ Atiderson  and 
Johnston. 

Tnu  Yoke-FeUows  in  the  Mission  Fidd :  The  Life  and  Labours  of  the  Biv. 
John  Anderson  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnston^  traced  in  the  Rise  and 
Development  of  (he  Madras  Free  Church  Mission,  By  the  Rev.  John 
Braidwood,  M.A.    London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

As  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  often  best  illustrated  by  the 
lives  of  ministers,  so  the  character  and  working  of  missions  to 
the  heathen  are  often  best  seen  in  the  adventures,  toils,  and 
triumphs  of  missionaries  We  understand  great  principles  best 
when  we  see  them  in  action ;  and  the  spirit  of  an  enterprise 
often  appears  most  clearly  in  the  characters  and  labours  of  those 
who  embark  in  it  and  toil  for  its  accomplishment.  Philosophy 
is  never  more  charming  than  in^the  lives  of  philosophers,  and 
the  Christian  religion  seldom  wears  such  an  attractive  form  a9 
in  the  achievements  of  those  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel 
who,  in  civilised  or  in  heathen  lands,  have  done  their  work  in 
the  spirit  of  their  divine  Master.  In  the  labours  of  missionaries, 
especially,  the  power  and  genius  of  Christianity  are  often  seen 
to  high  advantage.  Christianity,  indeed,  is  eminently  a  rois«- 
sionary  religion ;  its  great  Founder  and  His  apostles  were  all 
missionaries  ;  the  church,  in  one  of  her  leading  aspects,  is  a  mis** 
sionary  institute ;  and  every  member  of  the  church  is  exj)ected 
to  exhibit  a  missionary  spirit  Hence  those  men  who  by  their 
special  gifts  and  calling  are  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and 
represent  in  distant  lands  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
are  watched  at  home  and  abroiul  with  peculiar  interest ;  and 
valuable  lessons  are  usually  derived  from  their  labours  and 
sufferings.  If  we  would  ourselves  know  what  missions  really 
are,  or  would  point  out  to  ill-informed  friends,  or  open  foes, 
what  Christianity  is  doing  for  the  world,  we  must  go  to  the  bio- 
graphies of  departed  missionaries,  or  ascertain  correctly  what 
their  successors  are  doing  in  the  mission  field. 

Our  modem  Protestant  missions  already  possess  a  valuable 
literature  of  their  own,  It  is  especially  rich  in  biography,  that 
delightful,  though  often  much  abused,  species  of  literaiy  com- 
position. The  lives  of  David  Brainerd  and  Henry  Martyn  are 
themselves  sufficient  to  exalt  the  very  name  of  missionary. 
They  shew  how  the  finest  elements  of  human  character,  and  the 
highest  gifts  of  learning,  may  be  found  in  the  man  who  leaves 
all  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  wonderful 
labours  of  missionaries  like  Swartz,  Carey,  Judson,  Williams, 
and  Lacroix,  recorded  in  fitting  biographies,  also  speak  with 
power  to  the  church,  and  even  to  the  world.  Such  men  have 
shewn  on  the  high  places  of  the  field  the  divine  energy  of  liv- 
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ing  faith  and  burniDg  zeal ;  they  bate  proved  that  Cbrifitianity 
carries  with  it  all  maoDer  of  blessings  to  mankind  ;  and  by  their 
saocess  they  have  wrested  the  last  argument  from  the  enemies 
ofmiBsionSw 

We  hail  Mr  Braidwood's  volume  as  an  important  eontribu-^ 
lion  to  that  missionary  Biography  which  is  at  once  so  interest* 
ing  and  so  useful.  It  furnishes  a  full  and  authentic  narrative 
of  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  Bev.  John  Anderson  and  the 
Bev.  ftobert  Johnston,  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Madras,  men  whom  their  biographer  has  happily 
styled  "  true  yoke-fellows  in  the  mission  field/'  If  any  man 
was  peculiarly  entitled  and  qualified  to  write  this  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, it  was  Mr  Braidwood  himself,  long  the  loved  colleague 
of  the  deceased  missionaries,  and  also  their  true  yoke- fellow  in 
many  arduous  and  fruitful  toik  Their  intimate  friend  and 
tried  fellow-labourer  for  many  years,  he  knew  their  verv  hearts; 
he  shared  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their  hopes ;  he  fought  at 
tbar  aide  the  same  hard  battle,  and  he  participated  in  their 
Doble  tnumpha  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sadness  and  satisfaction  that  he  undertook  to  com- 
pose  a  literary  mettiorial  of  his  departed  friends,  and  to  set  be- 
fore the  Christian  public  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  most 
interestiDg  mission  at  Madras,  with  which  the  names  of  Ander- 
son and  Johnstone,  and,  we  will  add,  Braidwood,  must  be  hon^ 
ouiably  anociated  for  generations  to  come. 

This  volume^  as  our  readers  will  easily  infer,  has  a  double 
hiterest^  being,  in  the  first  place,  a  biography  of  two  of  the  best 
ftod  truest  missionaries  thlat  ever  lived;  and,  in  the  second, 
'^iniishing  a  connected  account  of  a  Mission  in  India,  which  is 
ui  adnaiiable  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  Scotch  mis- 
sionary system.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Scotch  missionaries 
in  India  have,  according  to  the  instructions  of  their  respective 
ChoicheS)  always  directed  their  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  establishment  and  efficient  management  of  missionary 
tthoolB,  for  the  purpose  of  leavening  the  Hindu  and  Mahomme- 
dan  youth  with  Christian  principles,  and  leading  them  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  even  to  become,  when  qualified,  jMi^achers  of 
the  gospel  to  their  countrymen.  This  "  educational  method,'' 
as  it  has  been  called,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Scotch 
lliwons,  though  it  has  not  been  wholly  neglected  by  the 
Mifiiions  of  other  coontries.  First  systematised  and  succe^fuUy 
carried  out  by  Dr  Duff  and  his  colleagues  at  Calcutta,  it  has 
heen  adopted  and  acted  on  with  equal  success  by  their  brethren 
at  Madras,  B(»nbay,  and  other  parts  of  India.  We  stop  not  to 
vindicate  this  method  from  the  charges  commonly  brought 
gainst  it,  or  to  explain  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  state  of  a 
P^tle  like  the  Hindus*    It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  em* 
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ployment  of  other  and  more  direct  means  of  bringing  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  to  bear  upon  the  Hindu  mind,  and  it  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  usually  associated  with  a  variety  of  evangelistic 
agenciea  We  hold  it  to  be  neither  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  gospel  nor  inconsistent  nvith  apostolic  practice,  but  a 
perfectly  legitimate,  and,  in  India,  a  most  efficient  and  almost 
necessary  means  of  thoroughly  introducing  into  the  very  depths 
of  Hindu  society  the  quickening  leaven  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  this  authentic  record  of  the  missionary  labours  of  Anderson 
and  Johnston  forms  the  best  vindication  of  the  system  they 
adopted,  and  furnishes  an  effectual  answer  to  every  fair  objec- 
tion. To  that  record  we  now  turn,  and  shall  proceed  to  place 
before  our  readers  some  of  its  more  salient  and  instructive 
feature& 

John  Anderson  was  bom  in  1805,  in  the  parish  of  Eil- 
patrick-Durham,  situated  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
which,  with  the  county  of  Wigton,  forms  that  interesting  por- 
tion of  Scotland  which  is  known  as  Galloway.  His  father  was 
a  poor  man  in  humble  life,  and  afflicted  with  blindness,  yet 
industrious,  and  able  to  work  hard  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
His  mother  was  an  excellent,  intelligent  woman,  full  of  strong 
affection,  and  possessed  of  much  of  that  force  and  vivacity  of 
character  that  distinguished  her  son.  John  was  the  eldest  son 
in  a  family  of  nine  children,  and,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
endured  much  hardship  in  his  youth,  He  was  cradled  and 
nursed  in  poverty ;  yet,  like  many  of  his  class  in  Scotland,  he 
obtained  at  the  parish  school  the  elements  of  a  sound  and 
wholesome,  though  limited,  education.  At  a  Sabbath  school  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Urr,  he  received  his  first  religious  im- 

Jressiona  It  was  there,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  the  Lord 
esus  found  him,  and  implanted  in  his  heart  the  incorruptible 
seed  of  the  Word,  which,  though  it  lay  long  unfruitful,  at  length 
sprang  up  and  flourished.  The  trials  and  hardships,  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  adventures  of  his  youth  were  more  than  usually 
varied  and  severe  ;  but  the  force  of  his  character  surmounted 
all  obstacles,  and  grace  in  his  heart  saved  him  from  the  power 
of  many  temptationa  At  length,  after  having  obtained  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  Latin  kuiguage,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  His  college 
career  was  distinguished  from  first  to  last  Me  became,  by  hard 
toil,  one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  of  his  day,  and  carried  off 
not  a  few  leading  prizes  in  several  of  the  classes.  Professors 
Fillansand  Wilson  bestowed  upon  him  well- won  marksof  distinc- 
tion. Having  completed  his  preliminary  studies,  he  entered  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  the  Session  1830-31,  and  enjoyed  the  high 
advantage  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr  WeUi. 
While  prosecuting  his  studies  with  singular  enei^  and  success. 
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he  supported  himself  by  teaching  an  evening  school  at  Leith, 
or  private  pupils  in  Edinburgh,  or  by  acting  as  tutor  in  a 
£Bknmy.  Like  many  young  men  at  the  Scottish  universities,  he 
had  to  work  for  the  means  of  education  at  the  very  time  his 
education  was  going  on ;  and  in  his  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  double  toil  implanted  in  his  constitution  the  seeds  of  future 
weakness  and  disease. 

Mr  Anderson  had  that  ardent  temperament  and  joyous 

Sirit  which  serve  to  attract  friends  and  cement  friendships, 
e  accordingly  drew  around  him  many  warm  and  sympathetic 
friends  at  the  tiniversity ;  but  distinguished  among  all  his  other 
associates  were  Robert  Johnston,  his  future  colleague  in  India, 
and  James  M'Cosh,  now  Professor  of  Logic  at  Belfast  With 
both  of  these  kindred  spirits,  he  had  much  true  communion  of 
heart  and  soul.  Amidst  much  intellectual  enjoyment  and  phi- 
loso])hical  discussion,  spiritual  things  were  not  forgotten  by  him 
or  either  of  his  friends.  Both  to  Johnston  and  M'Cosh  An- 
derson was  in  the  habit  of  unbosoming  himself,  and  revealing 
his  inmost  thoughts ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  whole 
three  men  growing  together  in  spiritual  life,  and  engaged  in 
teaching  together  a  Sabbath  school  in  one  of  the  most  destitute 
districts  of  Edinburgh.  Professor  M'Cosh,  in  an  interesting 
communication  which  appears  in  this  volume,  speaks  of  the 
admirable  tact  and  energy  his  friend  Anderson  shewed  in  quell- 
ing the  rebellious  spirits  of  the  school  The  skilful  and  vigor- 
ous Sabbath-school  teacher  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  gave 
evidence  of  those  rare  powers  that  were  afterwards  so  success- 
fully exercised  at  Madraa  But  we  must  give  the  Professor's 
account  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Anderson : — 

"  Having  attended  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes  at  Glas- 
gow, I  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  be  under  Dr  Chalmers.  The 
faces  were  all  new  to  me,  and  I  observed  those  who  were  now  to  be 
my  fellow-students  with  deep  interest.  It  was  not  long  before  Mr 
Anderson  struck  me  as  being  by  no  means  an  ordinary  person.  His 
frame  was  tall,  thin,  and  aogalar ;  his  countenance  was  sharp  and 
strongly  marked  with  small-pox;  it  looked  weather-beaten,  and 
altogether  gave  unmistakeable  indications  that  he  who  bore  it  had 
come  through  trials  and  temptations.  His  picturesqueness  was 
increased  by  reason  of  his  wearing  a  long,  flowing,  blue  camlet  cloak. 
I  cannot  tell  how  it  was,  but,  though  he  and  I  belonged  to  con- 
siderably different  types  of  man,  we  soon  drew  towards  each  other. 
I  know,  indeed,  what  were  the  qualities  which  inclined  me  to  him. 
They  were  a  high,  though  not  a  peculiarly  logical,  ordev  of  intel- 
lect ;  a  flowing  style  of  conversation,  proceeding  from  an  overflow- 
ing heart ;  and  a  healthy  piety,  which  did  not  consist  in  moods 
and  fits,  but  in  thankfulness,  sincerity,  honesty,  generosity,  an 
habitual  sense  of  dependence,  and  consciousness  of  utter  unworthi- 
ness,  and  love  to  the  Savioar,  which  burst  forth  at  times  like  a 
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flame.  The  one  phrase  which  expresses  the  character  of  my  friend 
was  '  largeness  of  soul/  Every  one  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  high- 
motived  man,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of  anything  mean. 

'*  I  was  drawn  to  him  by  intellectual  qualities  also.  I  felt  the 
somewhat  dry  and  consecutive  bent  of  my  mind  (he  used  to  compare 
me,  in  bis  bantering  humours,  to  a  scraggy  mountain-ash,  with,  he 
acknowledged,  some  berries  on  it)  relieved  by  his  greater  flow  and 
freedom.  I  was  inclined  to  allege  at  times  that  he  did  not  reason 
altogether  consecutively ;  but  I  found  that  he  always  arrived,  as  if 
by  intuition,  at  a  sound  and  good  conclusion.  We  were  soon  dis- 
cussing together  all  sorts  of  topics,  human  and  divine,  philosophic 
and  theologic.  We  talked  of  the  lectures  of  Chalmers,  of  the 
writings  of  Edwards,  and  many  other  great  men,  whom  we  agreed 
in  admiring.  In  my  pride,  I  thought  he  did  not  always  grasp  their 
processes ;  .but  he  arrived  by  a  way  of  his  own  at  their  results.  In 
these  discussions  I  was  also  interested  by  the  loftiness  of  his  senti- 
ments, by  the  pure  idiom  and  flexibility  of  his  English,  and  per- 
haps, too,  by  the  heartiness,  at  times  vehemence,  of  his  manner  and 
gesticulation." 

So  truthfully  and  generously  one  remarkable  man  thus  de- 
eribes  another.  At  intervals  and  by  snatches  Anderson  told 
his  friend  much  of  his  past  history  that  nobody  knew  ;  but  he 
always  seems  to  have  stopped  short  of  a  full  revelation.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  many  of  his  earlier  struggles  and  tempta- 
tions were  of  a  very  sad  and  singular  kind,  and  can  never  now 
be  dragged  to  light  But  always,  when  looking  back  on  these 
passages  of  the  melancholy  past,  he  spoke  with  deep  emotion 
of  that  Fatherly  love  which  had  watched  over  him,  to  keep  him 
from  much  evil,  and  lead  him  by  a  way  he  knew  not  of.  We 
find  that,  during  his  whole  college  life,  he  was  actuated  by  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  that  at  length  he  applied  to  that 
able  minister  of  the  gospel,  Dr  Robert  Gordon,  to  be  received 
at  the  communion  tabia  Dr  Gordon  soon  saw  what  sort  of  a 
character  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  so  acted  towards  him  as  com- 
pletely to  win  his  affection  and  confidence.  He  assisted  him  in 
the  most  delicate  and  effectual  manner,  encouraged  him  to  study 
for  the  ministry,  and  gave  him  constantly  the  most  valuable 
counsel.  The  minister  and  the  student  became  friends  for  life, 
knit  to  each  other  by  the  most  precious  ties.  Anderson's 
admiration  of  Dr  Gordon,  heightened  by  the  liveliest  personal 
gratitude,  became  a  sort  of  pas6ion.  The  ardent  and  impas- 
sioned youth,  who  was  full  of  a  spirit  of  independence,  and 
disposed  to  call  no  man  master,  yet  seemed  to  be  all  affection 
and  submission  to  the  admirable  minister  of  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh. 

Dr  M'Cosh  speaks  of  his  friend's  love  of  debate,  and  his  skill 
apd  readiness  as  a  speaker  in  the  various  academic  societies  of 
which  he  was  a  member.    The  writer  of  these  pages  well  re* 
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collects  his  appearances  in  one  of  these  societies,  composed  of 
rather  a  crude  collection  of  students  from  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Anderson  was  then  a  literary  student  of  the  third  year.  He 
had  already  acquired  a  reputation  for  racy  eloquence  and  de- 
bating power.  He  spoke  on  all  subjects,  and  never  failed  to 
arrest  attention,  if  he  did  not  always  carry  conviction.  His 
tall,  gaunt  figure,  usually  set  off  in  a  camlet  cloak,  his  abundant 
gesticulation,  his  half  Scotch,  half  Irish  accent  that  always 
seemed  to  give  poignancy  to  his  humour,  only  added  to  his 
popularity  and  power  among  his  fellow-students.  Like  many 
other  debaters  in  such  societies,  he  often  appeared  to  fight  for 
victory  as  much  as  for  truth  ;  but  a  vein  of  generosity  always 
ran  through  his  oratorical  displays.  He  was  not  without  egotism 
and  great  fondness  of  approbation,  but  he  appeared  to  be  con- 
scious of  these  fEtiliogs,  and  could  bear  rallying  on  them  with  good 
humoxur.  He  was  manifestly  ambitious,  and  brooked  not  well 
the  rivalsfaip  of  young  competitors.  But,  with  all  his  foibles, 
he  was  seen  to  be  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  genial  character,  and 
varied  accomplishments,  all  whose  qualities  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  divine  grace  without  which  there  is  no  true  reli- 
gious life  or  moral  greatness. 

In  1832,  Mr  Anderson,  being  tutor  in  the  family  of  that 
excellent  man,  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Cowan,  visited  Callander, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying,  in  his  own  enthusiastic 
way,  the  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Highland  scenery. 
His  poetical  spirit  revelled  in  the  magnificence  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  In  a  letter  to  M'Cosh,  he  thus  mingles  his 
spiritual  yearnings  with  fine  natural  emotions: — 

^'  I  am  trying  to  realise  some  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel ; 
and  at  such  times  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  happy.  My  dear 
M'Cosh,  we  have  need  of  one  another's  sympathy  and  prayers. 
When  I  think  of  my  dearest  friends,  I  think  of  you.  When  I 
remember  myself  at  a  throne  of  grace,  I  remember  yon.  I  hope  it 
will  please  God  to  make  us  count  all  things  but  loss  that  we  may 
win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him  at  last.  I  think  we  both  need 
humility,  and  more  singleness  of  eye  for  God's  glory.  Christ  has 
promised  to  make  his  grace  sufficient  for  us,  and  in  that  promise  I 
desire  to  rest  with  fear  and  trembling.  Yesterday  evening  I  went 
out,  reading  *  Robertson's  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  previous  to 
the  Beign  of  Charles  V.;'  and  sitting  down  on  a  green  bank,  which 
gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  Grampians,  I  watched  the  effect  of  the 
declining  sun  on  the  inexpressibly  grand  and  beautiful  outline  of 
those  mountains.  Lifting  their  blue  summits  to  heaven,  they  lay 
bathed  in  floods  of  living  light ;  and  the  sun,  descending  direct  on 
the  summit  of  Benledi,  sat  like  a  crown  of  glory  on  his  majestic 
head.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  a  glorious  one.  The 
emblem  of  royalty  fell  gracefully  from  his  head,  which  still  shone 
with  the  excess  of  glory  left    'Oh  that  M'Cosh  were  here !'  was 
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the  spontaneous  wish  of  my  soul ;  '  he  likes  a  sunset;  he  never  saw 
a  sunset  like  this/  " 

We  find  our  divinity  student,  in  1834i,  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mrs  Taylor,  Troqueer  Holm,  near  Dumfriea  Here,  while  ad- 
mirably discharging  his  duties,  he  found  a  tranquil  scene  of 
Christian  usefulness,  and  rapidly  grew  in  spirituality  of  mind. 
The  time  he  spent  at  Troqueer  Holm  was  in  man^  respects  the 
most  precious  and  important  period  of  his  earlier  life.  "  Under 
Mrs  Taylor's  roof,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  he  was  ripened  by 
grace  and  bodily  affliction,  and  encouraged  by  successful  spiritual 
labour  for  the  arduous  task  that  awaited  hioL"  He  suffered 
much  from  ill  health,  the  result  of  a  constitution  considerably 
broken  with  early  hardship  and  severe  study ;  but,  when  his 
strength  permitted,  he  not  only  performed  his  dutv  to  his  pupils, 
but  did  not  a  little  evangelistic  work  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Maxwellton.  He  narrowly  missed  at  this  period  being  en- 
gaged as  a  travelling  lecturer  by  a  society  in  Glasgow,  instituted 
to  defend  the  Established  Church ;  for  what  is  known  as  the 
Voluntary  Controversy  then  raged  in  Scotland.  Few  were 
better  qualified  to  deal  effectually  with  popular  audiences,  and 
at  first  he  was  half  inclined  to  accept  the  office,  pressed  upon 
him  by  friends  in  Glasgow  ;  but,  strongly  dissuaded  by  ^^ 
Gordon,  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  soon  saw  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  his  escape  from  a  kind  of  work  that  promised 
little  either  for  his  physical  or  spiritual  health. 

His  correspondence  at  this  time  with  his  friend  Johnston 
seems  to  have  been  close  and  earnest,  indicating  zeal,  growing 
spirituality,  and  a  rising  missionary  spirit  With  Dr  Gordon, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  he  had  also  some  interesting  intercourse  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  his  going  as  a  missionary  to  India, 
Gradually  was  he  prepared,  and  made  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  become  a  mmister  of  Christ  among  the  heathea  The 
state  of  his  health,  though  improved,  was  yet  such  as  to  make 
the  foreign  more  desirable  than  the  home  field  of  labour.  At 
length  he  was  licensed,  in  May  i  836,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
fries, as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  following  month  he 
was  appointed  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  Madras. 
He  was  ordained  to  this  missionary  work  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  on  July  13.  Dr  Gordon  preached  the  ordination 
sermon,  and  conducted  all  the  services  with  great  solenmity  and 
power.  Mr  Anderson  often  afterwards  spoke  of  his  overwhelm- 
ing feelings  as  his  reverend  father  and  friend  laid  his  hand  on 
his  head  with  prayer  and  supplication,  and  addressed  him  in 
words  of  mingled  tenderness  and  wisdom. 

Having  hastily,  but  most  affectionately,  bid  farewell  to  his 
old  blind  father  and  his  other  relatives,  he  set  out  for  London, 
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where  he  was  to  embark  for  Madraa  There  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Dr  DvtSy  who  was  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  quite 
ddighted  that  eminent  missionary  with  his  enthusiasm  and 
originality  of  mind.  When  on  the  very  eve  of  sailing,  he 
writes  to  Mr  Johnston  in  this  singularly  affectionate,  and 
almost  prophetic  strain  : — 

"There  is  a  perfect  sympathy  between  your  soul  and  miue  in  the 
great  object  of  affection— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  both  desire 
to  seek  his  glory,  by  doing  the  will  of  Grod,  through  the  grace  that 
he  has  already  given,  and  has  yet  promised  to  give  us.  It  shews 
itaelf  in  each  of  us  in  different  ways  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  we  are  taught  by  the  same  Spirit.  May  Jesus  honour  us  both 
to  win  souls,  either  at  home  or  in  India,  as  he  pleases  !  and  if  not, 
may  he  give  us  patience  to  suffer  the  will  of  God  !  My  affection 
for  you,  my  dearest  friend,  partakes  more  of  the  spiritual,  I  have 
oflen  felt,  than  the  natural.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the 
nature  of  your  mind.  I  will  say  no  more  about  what  I  like  in  you. 
In  80  far  as  you  resemble  Christ  in  anything,  I  love  you  entirely. 
When  we  are  perfectly  like  him,  we  will  love  one  another  with  a 
perfect  love.  We  are  complete  in  him.  Oh  that  we  may  abide 
constantly  in  him  I  I  foresee  trials ;  but  greater  is  be  that  is  in 
ns  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 

After  a  long  but  pleasant  voyage  by  the  Cape,  Mr  Anderson 
arriyed  at  Calcutta  on  the  27th  December  1836.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  finom  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  from  Madras  in 
March  following,  give  some  details  of  the  voyage,  and  shew  his 
truly  filial  and  Christian  spirit  :— 

"  The  passengers  on  board  the  Scotia  presented  me  with  a  hand- 
some Bible,  which  cost  six  guineas,  as  a  slight  proof  of  their  kind- 
ness for  me.  We  had  prayers  and  a  discourse  on  deck,  or  in  the 
cnddj,  every  Sabbath,  with  the  exception,  I  think,  of  four,  and  then 
I  was  either  sick  or  the  sea  was  too  rough.  There  were  prayers  in  my 
cabin  almost  every  night.  By-and-by  nearly  all  the  passengers  at- 
tended regularly,  and  several  of  them  manifested  a  deep  concern 
for  their  souls,  and  much  affection  for  me,  especially  at  parting. 
Several  of  the  steerage  passengers  and  of  the  sailors  heard  the 
word  of  God  gladly,  and,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  with  profit.*' 

"  Pray  for  me,  my  dearest  father,  that  I  may  look  to  him  with  a 
single  eye,  and  love  him  with  a  constant  heart ;  and  then  all  will 
go  well  with  me,  whether  I  live  or  die.  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
doing  this ;  for  at  certain  times  in  the  week  I  am  surprised  with 
^'s  grace,  and  then  I  always  feel  as  if  you  were  one  of  those  who 
ue  praying  for  me.  In  this  way  you  have  been  often  very  near 
me,  and  you  are  always  in  my  heart  and  in  my  prayers ;  and  so  are 
alao  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  send  every  one  of  them  a  brother's 
love,  and  they  are  all  remembered  in  a  brother's  prayers.  May  God 
hless,  and  keep,  and  save  you  all  I" 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr  Anderson  should  proceed  to 
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Galcatta  to  get  some  knowledge  of  misdonaiy  work  before  going 
to  Madras,  the  proper  scene  of  his  labour.  He  was  cordially 
received  at  Calcutta  by  Messrs  Ewart  and  Mackay,  at  that  time 
in  charge  of  the  Scottish  mission.  Arriving  at  Mr  Ewart's 
door  late  at  night,  he  was  saluted  with  the  exclamation,  '^  You 
are  the  very  person  I  expected/'  On  inquiring  how  that  could 
be,  as  Mr  Ewart  and  he  up  to  that  moment  had  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  each  other,  the  following  explanation  was 
made,  which  we  give  in  Mr  Ewart's  own  words : — 

"  For  several  yeare  before  coming  out  to  this  country,  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  those  years,  1829-30,  I 
enrolled  as  a  theological  student,  and,  of  course,  subscribed  to  the 
theological  library.  I  continued  my  subscription  for  several  years 
afterwards,  and  was  consequently  often  in  the  outer  hall  of  the 
library,  but  was  personally  acquainted  with  almost  no  one  among 
the  regularly-enrolled  students.  Often  did  I  see  in  the  hall,  sur- 
rounded by  aknot  of  fellow-students,  one  person,  who  some  way  or 
other  specially  attracted  my  attention.  He  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  referee  on  great  points,  and  was  generally  occupied  in  ex- 
pounding his  views  to  bearers  who  hung  upon  his  lips.  I  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  him.  I  did  not  know  his  name ;  yet 
the  moment  we  in  Calcutta  received  intelligence  of  a  new  mission- 
ary having  been  appointed  to  India,  I  had  an  impression,  of  which 
I  could  not  rid  myself,  that  the  person  so  appointed  must  be  the 
same  whom  I  have  just  described.  And  so  it  turned  out  This 
led  me  to  say  to  Mr  Anderson,  after  the  preliminary  congratnla^ 
tions  and  good  wishes  had  been  given,  '  You  are  just  the  person  I 
expected.' " 

During  a  residence  of  six  weeks  at  Calcutta,  Mr  Anderson 
was  actively  engaged  in  examining  the  working  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Educational  Institution,  and  gaining  every  kind  of 
information  that  might  be  of  use  to  him  at  Madras.  He  made 
many  friends  in  that  city,  and  preached  several  times  with  great 
acoeptanoa  At  length  he  sailed  for  his  destination,  and  reached 
Madras  on  the  22d  February  1837.  There  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Rev.  M  Bowie,  one  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Presbyterian  chaplains.  On  the  3d  of  April,  in  a  two-storied 
house,  Armenian  Street,  Black  Town,  *'  with  a  firm  faith  in 
God  and  in  the  power  of  his  word  and  Spirit,  he  began  his 
labours  as  a  missionary  of  Christ  with  fifty-nine  Hindu  boys 
and  young  men.''  This  school  was  instituted  to  succeed  and 
supplant  another  seminary  that  had  been  set  up  two  years 
before  by  the  two  Presbyterian  chaplains,  Messrs  Bowie  and 
Lawrie,  and  that  did  not  fully  realise  the  conception  of  a  mis- 
sionary instituta  The  new  institution,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Presbyterian  community,  was  put  entirely  under  Mr  Anderson's 
control,  and  from  the  first  he  was  its  ruling,  animating  spirit 
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From  a  proBpectus  drawn  up  by  Mr  Anderaon,  and  published 
over  the  whole  city,  we  give  the  following  extractB,  which  will 
shew  the  nature  of  the  education  that  was  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  and  the  professed,  undisguised  ol^ect  of  that  education. 
The  school  was  to  be  coniddered  as  offering  the  best  English 
instruction,  simply  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion. 

''  The  object  is  simply  to  convey  through  the  channel  of  a  good 
education  as  great  an  amount  of  truth  as  possible  to  the  native 
mind,  especially  of  Bible  truth.  Every  branch  of  knowledge  com- 
municated is  to  be  made  subservient  to  this  desirable  end.  The 
ultimate  object  is  that  each  of  these  institutions  shall  be  a  Normal 
Seminary,  in  which  native  teachers  and  preachers  may  be  trained 
up  to  convey  to  their  benighted  countrymen  the  benefit  of  a  sound 
education,  and  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

''  As  soon  as  a  proper  class  can  be  formed,  the  following  branches 
will  be  taught: — English,  including  reading,  grammar,  and  compo- 
sition ;  writing  and  accounts ;  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  and  algebra ;  the  elements  of  astronomy  and  political 
economy ;  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  natural  theology ;  the  evi- 
dences and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  &c," 

We  have  here,  as  Mr  Braidwood  well  observes,  the  germ  and 
life-sprine  of  the  Mission,  so  far  as  plan  and  purpose  are  con- 
cerned. Mr  Anderson's  first  grand  aim  was  the  conversion  to 
God  of  the  souls  of  his  pupils ;  his  second,  the  qualifying  of 
such  converts  as  were  possessed  of  adequate  talents,  grace,  and 
willingness,  to  become  teachers  and  preachers  to  their  country- 
men ;  the  third  and  final  stage  being,  "  the  applying  of  such 
agents  to  instruct,  convert,  and  form  Christian  communities  in 
the  land.^  Such  is  the  method  and  spirit  of  that  mission  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  his 
own  deep  convictions  of  duty,  Mr  Anderson  founded  at  Madras, 
and  which,  with  his  excellent  colleagues,  he  carried  on  for  many 
years  with  great  vigour  and  success.  He  was  just  the  man  to 
commence  and  carry  on  an  educational  mission  of  this  kind. 
His  great  love  and  practical  knowledge  of  teaching,  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  evidences  of  Chns- 
tianity,  his  metaphysical  acumen,  enabling  him  to  deal  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  Hindu  mind,  his  insight  mto  human  nature,  his 
native  energy  of  character,  and  the  very  ardour  and  vehemence 
of  his  temperament,  joined  to  a  deep  and  fervent  piety,  all 
combined  to  make  him  what  he  immediately  became,  a  great 
missionary  teacher,  delighting  in  his  work,  and  rising  triumph* 
antly  above  all  obstaclea  The  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter 
were  numerous  and  formidable  ;  but  in  a  joyous  spirit  of  faith 
he  faced  them  all,  and  went  steadily  on  with  his  work.  It  was 
soon  evident  to  the  Christian  public  in  Madras  that  no  common 
man  had  come  among  them,  and  that  the  new  missionary 
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school,  over  which  he  presided,  would  speedilj  tell  upon  the 
native  population. 

Still  further  to  shew  the  nature  of  that  school,  and  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  instrument,  we  giye  the 
following  passage  from  the  First  Report : — 

''  The  school  in  its  present  stage  may  be  viewed  as  a  Normal 
Seminary  to  raise  up  native  teachers,  imbued  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  with  sound  and  useful  knowledge,  trained  by  their  daily 
exercises  and  by  teaching  their  several  classes  to  the  difficult  art  of 
communicating  practically  what  they  know.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  which,  in  truth,  is  the  ultimate  aim,  it  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  college  for  training  as  native  missionaries  all  who  shall  willingly 
give  themselves  to  this  responsible  work,  who  furnish  substant>fJ 
evidence  of  genuine  love  to  Christ,  who  yearn  over  their  country-* 
men  with  a  desire  to  save  their  souls,  and  who  are  found  to  be 
possessed  of  suitable  gifts  and  qualifications  for  the  office.  As  re- 
gards its  present  working,  the  animating  soul  of  the  system  ig  a 
thorough  Bible  instruction.  Every  branch  of  knowledge  daily 
taught  in  the  school  is  made  subservient  to  this,  openli/  and  without 
disguise.  When  the  Bible  is  read  and  explained,  the  school  open9 
daily  with  prayer.  There  is  a  power  in  this  book  and  a  charm  that 
make  themselves  felt  among  the  Hindu  youths.  It  is  the  key  to 
their  affections.  It  awakens  and  forms  their  consciences,  and  en- 
.  lightens  their  dark  minds.  Nor  does  this  in  the  least  supersede 
anything  useful  in  science  or  any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  gives 
these  their  due  place,  and  stamps  them  with  their  true  value  as  a 
subsidiary  part  of  truth." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  passage  of  Mr  Anderson's 
letter  to  the  Committee  in  Edinburgh,  as  it  flings  a  very  clear 
light  on  his  interesting  and  successful  operations : — 

'^The  school  is  daily  increasing,  there  being  now  180  on  the 
list;  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  young  natives  in  Ma- 
dras have,  for  the  first  time,  begun  to  attend.  But  what  is 
more  encouraging  still  than  the  increase  of  the  numbers,  the 
desire  to  get  knowledge  seems  insatiable.  The  only  thing  I 
want  is  a  little  more  strength  to  give  it  to  them.  I  begin  my 
school  with  prayer  in  the  presence  of  all  the  boys,  and  spend 
the  first  hour  in  reading  the  Bible  with  my  own  class,  which 
now  consists  of  40.  The  behaviour  of  the  boys  during  prayer 
would  put  an  equal  number  of  Christian  youths  at  home  to 
shame.  As  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  Bible  lesson  is  relished 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other,  by  almost  all  the  boys 
who  read  it;  and  some  of  the  young  men  prize  it  far  above 
any  other  lesson.  They  pay  a  rupee  (two  shillings)  for  their  Bible 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Two  or  three  have  come  to  me 
privately,  asking  to  be  taught  to  pray;  and  these  are  not  the 
youths  who  are  careless  about  their  lessons,  but  the  very  best  in 
the  school     The  simple  reading  of  the  Bible  has  produced  a  change 
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on  the  miDds  of  othen,  which,  hy  the  teaching  of  God's  Spirit, 
may  make  them  all  we  wish.*' 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  missionaTy  teacher  carried  on 
his  work  was  something  wonderful  and  irresistible.  With  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  he  gave  himself  to  the  task  he  had  ander* 
taken,  and  day  by  day  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  left  his  native 
land  to  be  a  missionary  at  Madras.  Mr  Whitely,  one  of  his 
first  monitors,  and  for  many  years  head  master  of  the  Triplicane 
Branch  School,  speaking  of  the  early  days  of  the  Mission,  says, 
"  I  can  call  to  mind  the  prodigious  energy  with  which  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  work.  In  the  very  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, with  a  heart  fired  with  zeal  and  buoyant  with  hope,  and 
with  a  singularly  powerful  and  vigorous  frame,  he  was  enabled 
to  go  through  an  amount  of  continuous  labour,  up  to  the  full 
bent  of  his  power,  for  hours  together,  with  scarcely  any  dis- 
cernible signs  of  fatigue.  He  had  the  rare  sagacity  to  know 
how  far  to  go,  and  where  to  stop,  without  sacrificing  principle,  or 
wounding  unnecessarily  the  prejudices  of  others.  By  a  happy 
mixture  of  firmness  and  kindness,  he  soon  drew  to  himself  the 
affections  of  a  band  of  devoted  studenta  Moving  to  and  fro 
with  restless  activity,  his  words  came  forth  warm  and  fresh 
from  his  heart,  breathin|^  life  and  power,  and  carrying  away  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  aA  Sf  by  an  irresistible  impulse.^' 

Such  was  John  Anderson  in  his  Madras  school  when  he  be- 
can  his  missionary  career,  and  such  he  continued  to  be  to  the 
hst,  amidst  failing  health  and  manifold  hard  trials ;  only,  as  his 
oouiBe  approached  its  close,  his  spirit  became  still  more  sancti- 
fied, and  he  yearned  still  more  earnestly  over  the  souls  of  the 
heathen,  young  and  old,  for  whom  he  had  toiled  with  all  his 
strength. 

The  first  public  examination  of  the  new  mission  school  took 
place  in  January  1838,  little  more  than  half  a  year  after  its 
institution.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory  and  surprising. 
There  was  an  attendance  of  1 95  pupils,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  school  was  equal  to  that  of  any  well-ordered  English 
seminary.  Civil  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, and  etymology,  in  short,  all  the  usual  branches  of  a  sound 
English  education,  were  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupils  had 
been  carefully  instructed,  and,  as  the  examination  proved,  with 
wonderful  success.  But  there  was  one  peculiar  branch.  Scrip- 
ture histoiy,  in  which  remarkable  progress  had  been  made ;  and 
it  was  most  interesting  to  observe  the  accuracy  and  intelligence 
with  which  scores  of  promising  heathen  children  related  the 
chief  incidents  in  the  biography  of  Scripture  characteni,  and 
the  great  facts  on  which  Christianity  rests.  The  natural  acute- 
nesB  of  the  Hindu  mind  had  been  well  and  profitably  exercised 
by  an  admirable  system  of  mutual  questioning  and  essay  writ- 
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iDg  by  the  pupils,  which  Mr  ADderson,  like  a  skilful  practical 
teacher  that  he  was,  had  carried  out  with  great  judgment  and 
effect  Impartial  observers  declared,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  **  that  this  examination  was  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Madras  Mission."  It  was  noticed  also  at  the  time  that  the 
adult  natiyes  who  had  children  at  the  school,  or  who  favoured 
English  education,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  seminary,  as  if  it  were  in  their  eyes,  not  a  danger,  bat  a 
public  benefit  Well  might  Mr  Anderson,  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  home,  soon  after  the  examination,  say,  ''  I  have  much 
reason  to  bless  God  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  fskvoured  our 
cause  hitherto.  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectationa  With  a  few  checks  and  discouragements,  tho 
general  feature  has  been  a  constantly  growing  prosperity,  not 
merely  as  regards  numbers,  but  in  every  other  respect" 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  very  success  of  his  efforts, 
assistance  from  Europe  was  immediately  needed  and  called  for 
by  Mr  Anderson.  His  success  was  like  to  overpower  him,  and 
lest  he  should  &11,  and  so  the  ground  gained  should  be  lost, 
another  labourer  was  required  to  stand  by  him  on  the  field. 
Most  earnestly,  therefore,  in  his  letter  to  the  Committee  did  he 
plead  for  such  help.  ''  My  heart  is  in  the  work,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  want  to  succeed."  The  Committee,  though  straitened  for 
want  of  funds,  were  so  moved  by  his  earnestness,  that  they  in- 
stantly reserved  to  send  another  missionary  to  Madras,  and 
opened  n^otiations  with  Mr  Johnston,  the  man  of  all  others 
that  was  most  fit,  and  that  Mr  Anderson  most  desired.  Mr 
Johnston  was  at  this  time  acting  as  a  home  missionary  at 
Wallacetown,  near  Ayr.  He  had  already  been  looking  to  tndia 
as  the  final  scene  of  his  labour,  and  was  prepared  to  icceive 
favourably  the  Committee's  overturea  A  missionary  spirit  had 
been  given  him,  and  he  was  now  all  but  ready  to  join  his  friend 
Anderson  as  a  true  yoke-feUow  in  the  mission  field. 

BoBKRT  Johnston  was  bom  in  1807,  at  Craigie  Burn,  near 
Mofiht,  Dumfriesshire,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Mr  Anderson's  birth  place.  He  loit  his  mother  in  earfy  life } 
but  the  wish  of  his  djring  parent  that  he  should  become  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind.  From  his  infancy  he  was  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  bumble  household  piety.  His  worthy  &ther  and  hie 
eldest  sister,  a  woman  of  rare  Christian  worth,  exerdsed  great 
influence  on  the  formation  of  his  chanu^ter.  Having  reoeived 
the  elements  of  a  sound  classic  education  at  the  pansh  school 
of  Moffftt,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1827. 
He  had  previously  done  something  for  himself  as  a  teacher, 
and  like  manj  young  Scotchmen  of  his  class,  he  supported  bim^ 
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self,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  coll^^  life,  by  private 
tuition.  By  the  time  his  literary  cotxrse  was  completed,  and  he 
had  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  his  heart,  which,  since  he 
attended  the  Moffat  Sabbath  school,  had  not  been  without  seri^ 
ous  impressions,  was  imbued  with  a  living  piety.  After  passing 
through  various  spiritual  struggles,  and  being  deeply  exercised 
in  regard  to  divine  things,  he  had  taken  that  decided  step  which 
is  the  very  starting-point  of  all  profound  and  vital  Christianity. 
There  was  a  gravity  in  his  deportment,  and  a  solidity  in  his 
character,  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  his  friends,  and 
gave  his  opinions  great  weight  with  his  fellow-students.  We 
well  remember  his  tall  and  commanding  form  in  the  Qreek 
class,  his  accurate  scholarship,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  influence  of  his  whole  demeanour.  The  professor  and  the 
students  alike  seemed  to  regard  him  with  peculiar  respect  He 
was  evidently  a  diligent,  well-principled,  modest  man  ;  of  supe- 
rior ability,  of  great  industry,  and  imdeniable  worth.  As  his 
college  career  advanced,  he  associated,  by  a  law  of  spiritual 
affinity,  with  the  most  devoted  young  men  at  the  University. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Robert  M'Cheyne,  Horatius  and  Andrew 
Bonar,  Alexander  Somerville,  and  other  kindred  spirits,  who  at 
once  participated  in,  and  aided  the  revival  of  spiritual  religion 
which  about  that  time  began  to  make  itself  deeply  felt  in  the 
Edinburgh  Divinity  Hall,  and  over  the  whole  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

But  Robert  Johnston's  chief  friend  and  most  intimate  asso- 
ciate was  John  Anderson.  In  many  respeciB  they  were  very 
unlike  each  other ;  but  their  very  dissimilarities  only  served  to 
deepen  their  friendship.  Anderson  was  ardent,  vehement, 
impulsive,  with  a  f eal  touch  of  ^nius  in  his  composition,  some- 
thing of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  a  good  deal  of  an  orator.  John- 
stone was  grave,  solid,  judicious,  distinguished  more  by  sound 
judgment  than  by  any  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  guided,  even  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  by  strict  principle  rather  than  by  any- 
thing like  wayward  caprice.  But  both  the  fidends,  as  their 
intimacy  increased,  cheririied  a  truly  Christian  affection  toward 
each  other,  and  grew  together  in  spiritual  life,  in  experiment^ 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  in  that  ardent  evangelic  zeal 
which  led  them  to  think  of  missionary  work  m  India.  The 
personal  intercourse  and  friendly  correspondence  of  these  men 
during  their  college  days,  and  when  about  to  become  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  briefly  but  effectively  described  by  Mr  Braidwood, 
are  beautiful  and  touching  indications  of  their  respective  char 
racters.  They  really  were  helpers  of  each  other's  joys  and  aspi- 
rations, encouraging,  instructing,  or  comforting  each  other, 
aooording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day  and  the  hour.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1834,  Mr  Anderson  writes  a  long,  beautiful. 
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and  truly  spiritual  letter  to  his  friend,  in  which  he  uses  these, 
among  many  other  like  expressions :  "  My  dear  friend,  amidst 
your  arduous  labours  at  present,  look  to  Jesus.  We  must  love 
one  another  in  him,  as  our  Elder  Brother,  that  our  friendship 
may  ripen  for  eternity/'  Mr  Johnston,  in  rerfy,  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  My  only  hope  is  fixed  on  the  same  Kock  of  ages  on 
which  you  are  resting  ;  and  I  expect  to  be  enriched  with  grace 
out  of  that  undiminished  fulness  which  is  hid  with  Christ' 

When  Anderson  was  appointed  to  India,  he  strongly  recom- 
mended his  friend  as  his  successor  in  the  family  at  Troqueer 
Holm,  in  which,  for  several  years,  he  had  been  a  trusted  and 
successful  Christian  tutor.  With  his  usual  earnestness  he  uTged 
this  matter,  and  when  he  had  succeeded,  he  thus  writes  to 
Johnston  from  Edinburgh  :  ''  Tou  cannot  tell  how .  happy 
the  thought  of  your  going  to  Troqueer  Holm  makes  me.  I 
meet  with  many  friends  here.  God  is  very  graciou&  He  is 
my  best  friend,  my  strength,  my  glory.  Christ  is  more  than 
ever  the  desire  of  my  heart,  and  his  grace  is  sufficient  for  ma 
Mind,  you  only  go  to  Troqueer  Holm  to  gather  strength  ;  and 
God,  I  trust,  will  shew  you  the  way  to  India  Pray  for  me, 
my  best  friend,  and  I  will  pray  for  you."  Mr  Johnston's  reply 
is  worthy  both  of  himself  and  his  friend :  ''  It  gives  me  pain 
to  think  that  I  am  to  be  so  soon  and  so  far  separated  from  such 
a  dear  friend ;  and  your  pain  must  be  tenfold  more  intense 
while  parting  with  all  yours  in  one  day.  But  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  moved  by  these  things.  Often  have  I 
thought  of  the  words  of  Paul  when  almost  overborne  by  the 
misplaced  tenderness  of  his  friends,  '  What  mean  ye  to  weep, 
and  to  break  mine  heart  V  I  trust  you  will  rebuke  away  what  in 
sinful  and  distressing ;  and  that,  like  a  feeble  child  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  you  will  cling  closely  to  your  heavenly  Father,  and 
take  fast  hold  of  Him,  and  lean  with  an  unsuspecting  and  un- 
wavering confidence  on  the  arm  of  your  Beloved.  How  can 
those  fear  who  obey  the  commandment, '  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature?'  Christ  says 
before  issuing  it,  '  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,'  and  then  he  promises  his  presence  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.    Here  then  is  enough  for  us." 

It  was  when  toiling  as  a  home  missionary  at  Wallacetown, 
that  Mr  Johnston  was  appointed  missionary  to  Madras.  He 
immediately  prepared  to  set  out  for  a  scene  of  labour  liiat  had 
long  been  present  to  his  thoughta  Having  been  ordained  in 
Edinburgh  on  September  5.  1838,  and  received  his  final  in- 
structions, he  proceeded  to  Mofiat  to  take  leave  of  his  old 
father,  and  his  other  relatives.  His  father,  who  had  long  been 
excessively  deaf,  had  often  expressed  a  winh  to  see  his  son 
preach,  though  he  could  not  expect  to  hear  him.     This  wish  of 
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the  worthy  old  man  was  granted ;  for  his  son  had  arranged  to 
preach  in  his  native  parii£  before  his  departura  Having  bid* 
&Feweli  to  his  family  and  friends,  Mr  Johnston  proceeded  by 
the  Solway  steamer  to  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
London.  He  embarked  for  Madras  at  Portsmouth  on  9th 
October,  and,  after  a  quick  and  pleasant  voyage,  reached  his 
destination  on  the  24th  January  1839.  Arrived  off  Madras, 
be  was  in  his  cabin  preparing  to  land,  when  Mr  Anderson,  to  his 
joyful  surprise,  made  his  appearance.  The  two  friends  rejoic- 
log  together,  and  having  more  to  say  than  they  could  find 
utterance  for  at  the  time^  passed  through  the  Madras  surf  in 
company,  and  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  syrapa* 
tbising  group  of  European  and  native  Christians. 

But  oefore  he  was  joined  by  this  new  and  congenial  labourer, 
Mr  Anderson  and  his  school  had  passed  through  a  very  testing 
ordeaL  From  the  first  he  had  been  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  connected  with  the  subject  of  caste,  and  had  fore* 
seen  that  these  might  at  any  time  suddenly  involve  him  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment  But  forewarned  on  this  point,  he  was 
practically  forearmed.  Sefore  the  storm  came,  he  nad  made  up 
his  mind  how  it  was  to  be  met  He  had  refused  to  admit  into 
the  school  a  number  of  Pariah  youths  that  certain  Europeans 
wished  to  place  under  his  care ;  for  he  resolved  not  even  to  appear 
to  give  offence  gratuitously  to  the  prejudices  of  his  high  caste 
pwpila.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  rariahs 
who  came  spontaneously,  or  were  sent  by  their  parents,  as  he 
I'cgarded  the  institution  open  to  all  classes  and  cast^  who  wished 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  Christian  education.  In  due  time 
his  principles  were  nut  to  the  test  On  the  19th  October  1838, 
three  Panah  boys,  hearing  the  marks  of  caste,  found  their  way 
into  the  institution.  As  soon  as  they  were  discovered  under 
their  false  colours,  a  great  commotion  arose  among  the  other 
hoys,  and  their  parents  were  instantly  up  in  arm&  Some  of 
the  parents  remonstrated  with  Mr  Anderson,  but  in  vain ;  he 
took  his  stand  on  the  Christian  principle  of  doing  good  to  all,  in- 
dependently of  caste  or  any  such  distinction.  The  consequence 
was,  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  pupils,  embracing  many  of 
the  more  advanced  and  promising,  left  the  school.  A  consider- 
able number  of  these  were  admitted  into  another  school  in 
Blacktown,  instituted  by  a  "  Native  Education  Society"  that 
was  composed  of  European  gentlemen.  That  society  so  far 
^ckled  to  native  prejudices  as  to  respect  caste,  and  thus 
to  exclude  Pariahs  from  their  school.  Mr  Anderson  strongly 
remonstrated  with  its  Committee  for  receiving  his  runaway 
pQpils,  and  thus  weakening  his  hands  when  they  should  have 
heen  strengthened.  The  Committee,  by  the  casting  vote  of  their 
chairman,  resolved  to  modify  their  rules,  but  to  retain  the 
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pupils  they  had  received.  This  led  to  the  restgnotaon  of  seady 
half  of  their  number,  who  held  Mr  Anderson^s  views,  aad  were 
anxious  to  sustain  him  in  the  conflict  But  Mr  Anderson,  sym- 
pathised with  and  supported  by  a  large  i^-oportion  o£  the  com- 
munity, remained  firm ;  and,  though  (or  a  time  overwlieltned 
with  anxiety,  be  had  at  last  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the  tide 
turn,  and  many  of  his  best  pupils  come  back  to  tike  tBchooL 
With  a  tenacity  characteristic  of  himself  and  his  comitiy,  ha 
held  by  strict  principle,  and  abjured  spedous  compromisea.  This 
caste  ^07771,  as  he  often  afterwards  called  it,  fearful  while  it 
lasted,  served  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  It  helped  to  <^>e&  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  to  a  great  principle  of  Christianity,  and  was 
the  means  of  overthrowing  the  power  of  caste  in  every  other 
Oiristian  school  in  the  presidency  of  Madni& 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  in  Scotland,  Mr 
Anderson,  after  giving  an  animated  account  of  the  struggle,  and 
the  victory  that  followed,  uses  these  wise  and  weighty  woids : — 

"  Our  best  policy  now  is  to  be  quiet,  firm,  and  gentle ;  for  what 
is  the  use  of  argument,  provided  we  do  the  thing  ?  This  matter 
looks  more  formidable  on  paper  than  it  is  in  actual  fact.  Commit- 
tees here  may  vex  us  at  any  pressing  juncture ;  but  patient,  en- 
during labour  will  carry  the  day  at  last.  There  may  be  conse- 
quences, I  confess,  hereafter,  that  I  cannot  now  foresee ;  but  my 
£rm  conviction  is,  that  we  shall  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
those  who  exclude  the  Pariah  will  wax  weaker  and  weaker.  Be- 
sides, this  caste  dispute  will  prepare  us  for  greater  trials  in  the  case 
of  a  conversion.  Our  youths  will  be  all  the  firmer  by  learning  to 
act  on  principle.  This  is  a  land  of  fear  and  of  supple  compromis- 
ing. It  is  a  land  of  bad  faith.  The  air  of  our  moral  atmosphere 
is  bod  for  a  tender  conscience.  There  are  honest  men,  of  course,  in 
spite  of  the  uncongenial  climate." 

Mr  Johnston,  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  woik  that 
awaited  him,  flung  himself  into  it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  at 
once  became  an  enthusiastic  missionary  teacher.  He  entered 
entirely  into  the  views  of  his  friend,  and  cordially  approved  of 
the  system  pursued.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  we  find  Mr  Andersoa 
thus  writing  of  him :  ^*  Johnston  has  begun  with  a  Scotch  energy 
that  quite  refreshes  my  heart,  and  which  is  the  very  thing  ftwr 
India.  I  think  it  is  very  plain  that  Providence  has  sent  him 
here.  Our  sympathy  is  fresher  than  if  we  had  never  parted. 
I  hope  he  will  prove  a  help  to  my  spiritual  life  and  strength." 
So  rapidly  did  the  new  xnissionaiy  make  himself  master  of  the 
details  and  general  management  of  the  institution,  that  Mr 
Anderson,  a  few  months  after  his  friend's  arrival,  found  himself 
free  to  make  an  experiment,  on  which  for  some  time  his  heart 
had  been  set  This  was  the  establishment  of  a  Immch  school 
at  Conjeveram,  a  &mous  and  peculiarly  sacred  dty,  forty-five 
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miles  from  Madras.  It  had  always  been  his  wish  and  his  hope> 
that  from  the  large  presidential  cities  of  India,  missionary 
schools  and  educational  influences  should  spread  or  radiate  orer 
the  surrounding  towns  till  the  whole  land  should  be  enlightened. 
He  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  making  an  experiment  m  Con- 
jeveram,  an  eocperimerUvmh  crucis,  as  it  may  be  fairly  called  ; 
for  that  city  has  for  ages  been  a  stronghold  of  Hindu  idolatry, 
and  a  centre  of  all  idolatrous  influences.  Orer  all  Southern 
India,  Cionjeveram  is  famed  for  its  sacredneas  and  antic[uity,  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples  and  processions,  the  imagined 
power  of  its  resident  gods,  and  the  great  sanctity  of  its  Srah^ 
mans.  At  its  great  annual  festival,  usually  a  hundred  thousand 
worshippers,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  India,  crowd  its  streets 
and  shrines.  In  such  an  abode  of  rank  idolatry  and  bigotry,  in 
the  very  den  of  idols  and  their  fanatical  devotees,  did  Mr 
Anderson  begin  a  little  school  for  the  introduction  of  the  Chris- 
tian MtiL  Everything  seemed  to  be  against  his  success  ;  even 
true  Christian  friends  shook  their  heads  doubtfully  when  he 
entered  upon  his  task.  But  he  trusted  in  ^e  living  Qod,  and 
his  faith  overcame  all  difficulties.  At  first  he  had  only  eleven 
youths  in  his  school,  including  four  monitors  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Madras ;  but  that  number  gradually  increased 
to  forty,  and  many  of  the  pupils  were  of  a  very  superior  cha- 
racter. Only  sue  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  school, 
Mr  Anderson  thus  writes  to  his  brother  at  Madras :  ''  All  is 
prospering  well ;  an  immense  desire  to  learn ;  no  difficulty  now 
but  labour  and  patience ;  nearly  forty  on  the  roll.  Still  Ood 
is  our  refiage  and  strength.''  A  few  days  after  he  had  an  attack 
of  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  in  the  place ;  but,  kindly, 
attended  to  by  Dr  Sanderson,  a  gentleman  long  and  well  known 
in  the  Madras  presidency,  he  speedily  recovered.  In  a  few 
days  he  appeared  again  at  his  school,  gave  it  in  charge  to  two 
trusty  momtors,  and  immediately  returned  to  Madras. 

The  third  public  examination  of  the  Madras  Institution,  which 
took  place  in  January  1840,  revealed  a  state  of  remarkable  pro- 
^^ess  and  prosperity.  No  less  than  24f6  pupils,  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent castes,  were  present ;  twenty-six^  belonged  to  the  branch 
school  at  Conjeveram,  of  whom  twelve  were  Brahmans.  There 
were  also  present  nine  Mahommedan  youths,  representing  an  im- 
portant class  of  the  Indian  population.  All  the  classes  shewed 
wonderful  intelligence  and  advancement.  A  young  Brahman 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present  by  the  simple,  touching  way  in 
which  he  repeated  the  Second  Psalm.  Sentiments  were  ex- 
j>res8ed,  and  parts  of  essays  were  read  which  were  quite  incon-- 
4nstent  with  Mahommedanism  and  Hinduism.  A  Christian 
element  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  school ;  the  Bible  and 
lessons  from  the  Bible  were  read  and  repeated,  made  the  sub- 
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jects  of  weighty  questions,  and  gave  rise  to  most  truthful  and 
interesting  answers.  Yet  none  of  the  pupils,  or  monitors,  had 
made  any  profession  of  Christianity.  Precious  seed  had  been 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  them ;  but  Mr  Anderson 
could  only  say,  ''  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  same  of 
these  young  men  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  if 
they  have  not  already  entered  it."  By  this  time  the  Institution 
had  given  a  sound  English  education  to  six  hundred  native 
youths,  and  reared  up  ten  native  teachers.  A  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity had  already  begun  to  work  in  numberless  native  families 
in  and  around  Madras ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  eye  of  faith 
that  results  of  a  blessed  kind  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

But  while  boys  by  the  hundred  were  thus  admirably  educated, 
and  brought  within  the  reach  of  Christian  influences,  nothing 
had  yet  been  done  to  reach  their  little  sisters  who  seemed 
devoted  by  oriental  jealousy  and  heathen  bigotry  to  lives  of 
total  ignorance.  Even  Mr  Anderson,  far-sighted  and  ardent  as 
he  was,  for  a  long  time  almost  despaired  of  bringing  native 
girls  within  the  pale  of  Christian  education.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  his  work,  he  had  turned  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind,  and  took  counsel  regarding  it  with  experienced 
Christian  friends.  But  it  was  only  at  this  period  that  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  accomplish  that 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  missionary 
enterprise.  He  sounded  some  of  his  monitors  and  advanced 
youths  on  the  subject  of  female  education,  and  induced  some  of 
them  to  make  an  attempt  at  teaching  their  sisters  or  wives  in 
their  own  houses ;  "  but  the  scowl,  the  opposition,  the  torrent 
of  abuse  and  threats  from  the  seniors  of  both  sexes,  were  too 
strong  for  the  moral  courage  of  the  domestic  reformers,  who 
covered  their  faces  and  shrunk  back  with  dismay."  Yet  this 
abortive  experiment  did  not  wholly  discourage  the  two  mis- 
sionaries, and,  before  long,  their  fondest  hopes  regarding  female 
education  were  amply  realized. 

Meanwhile  their  institution  for  boys  flourished  apace,  and  its 
management  was  based  on  a  fixed  and  well-considered  system. 
It  was  now  understood  by  natives  as  well  as  Europeans  to  be 
open  indiscriminately  to  youths  of  all  castes  and  classea  The 
Bible  was  daily  read  by,  and  expounded  to,  the  pupils,  and  all 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  clearly  presented  to 
their  understanding.  But  the  highest  as  well  as  the  humblest 
branches  of  a  good  English  education  were,  at  the  same  time,. 
carefully  and  regularly  taught.  By  means  of  a  system  of 
monitors,  by  mutual  questionings  among  the  pu|)ils,  by  the 
writing  of  essays,  and  by  other  appliances  of  the  intellectual 
system  of  tuition,  full  justice  was  done  to  all  the  classes  in  the 
school,  and  an  extraorainary  degree  of  healthy  mental  activity 
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yfas  developed.  Every  step  in  this  process  of  education  plainly 
told,  as  it  was  intended,  against  idolatry  and  in  favour  of  Chris* 
tianity.  That  the  pupils  also  might  value  the  blessing  they 
received,  they  had  to  pay,  as  a  school  fee,  half  a  rupee  per 
month,  and  had  to  purchase  their  own  books.  They  gave 
freely,  for  example,  a  rupee  for  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
monitors,  likewise,  who  were  carefully  trained  by  Mr  Anderson 
iiimself,  many  of  them  being  formed  into  accomplished  native 
teachers,  were  paid  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  rupees  a  month.  Thus  in  a  few  years  this  institution 
had  acc^uired  the  character  and  aspect  of  a  long-established  and 
high-pnocipled  seminary. 

In  April  1840,  the  two  missionaries  were  cheered  by  a  visit  of 
Dr  and  Mrs  Duff,  then  on  their  return  to  Calcutta.,  They  had 
visited,  on  their  way,  the  mission  at  Bombay,  and  were  now 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  work  at  Madras.  Dr 
Duff,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  set  himself  to  examine  what 
had  been  done  by  his  brother  missionaries,  and  to  lend  them  a 
helping  hand  in  passing  the  scene  of  their  labour.  "  He  flung 
himself,"  says  Mr  Anderson,  "  heart  and  soul,  into  the  business 
of  the  institution,  on  the  very  day  he  arrived,  for  nearly  four 
houn  Many  of  our  boys  were  in  a  state  to  receive  benefit  from 
him,  the  crust  being  taken  off  by  the  training  they  have  received. 
Dr  Duff  preached  to  them ;  and  it  was  quite  thrilling  to  see 
how  he  set  them  on  fire  by  the  truths  which  he  exhibited  to 
them  in  touching  and  graphic  figures,  with  an  energy  of  man- 
ner altogether  his  own.  Their  bright  eyes  seemed  to  say,  as 
they  sparkled  with  delight,  *  This  man  loves  the  natives,  espe- 
cially native  boya' "  Dr  Duff,  writing  about  his  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  youths  of  the  institution  on  this  occasion,  says, 
*■  Talk  and  dream  who  will  of  not  being  able,  directly  and  for- 
'anally,  and  in  the  home  sense,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  our 
Indian  mission-seminaries,  I  do  most  solemnly  aver  for  myself, 
that  never,  never,  when  addressing  an  audience  of  fellow-Chris- 
tians in  my  native  land,  had  I  a  more  sensible  consciousness  of 
reaching  tlie  understa'iiding  and  the  heaH,  than  I  experienced 
when  pouring  out  my  soul  on  the  theme  of  man's  lost  and 
niined  state  by  sin,  and  of  man*s  redemption  through  a  crucified 
hut  divine  Bedeemer,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  youth  of 
the  General  Assembly's  Institution,  Madras." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  1840,  a  school  at  Nellore,  an  im- 
portant town  110  miles  north  of  Madras,  founded  by  n  Dr 
Cooper,  for  the  education  of  the  natives,  was  offered  to  the  mis- 
sion, and,  after  due  consideration,  accepted.  It  was  partially 
endowed,  and  otherwise  supported  by  local  subscriptions,  so  that 
Its  adoption  involved  no  additional  expense.  A  similar  school 
•at  Ohmgleput,  a  town   35  miles   to    the    south,   was  also 
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receiyed  as  a  brandi  of  the  Madras  Institutioa  Steps  were  also 
taken  to  open  another  branch  school  at  Triplicane.  Mean- 
\vhile,  the  school  at  Conjeveranii  conducted  by  Eamanjooloo, 
an  excellent  native  teacher,  flourished  beyond  expectation,  and 
became  more  than  ever  a  wedge  of  Christian  influence  inserted 
into  the  fabric  of  heathen  idolatry.  Mr  Anderson,  who  went  to 
attend  the  examination  of  the  school  about  this  time,  thus  ex- 

1)resses  himself  concerning  it : — ^'  I  sat  in  silent  astonishment 
istening  to  the  thorough  way  in  which  Ramanjpoloo  questioned 
my  little  flock  on  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the 
answers  which  they  gave.  May  the  Spirit  of  Christ  write  the 
word  of  life  in  their  hearts  V*  Of  the  conversion  of  this  native 
teacher,  Mr  Anderson  by  this  time  had  the  highest  hopes.  He 
vehemently  desired,  yet  in  a  manner  dreaded,  his  baptism.  H& 
yearned  over  the  soul  of  the  youth  now  not  far  from  the  king^ 
dom  of  God ;  but  he  knew  that  his  public  baptism  would  sha^e 
the  mission  to  its  very  foundation. 

Early  in  1811,  the  Bev.  John  Braidwood,  with  Mrs  Braid- 
wood,  arrived  at  Madras  to  reinforce  the  mission  that,  though 
threatened  with  dangers,  was  still  flourishing  and  full  of  pro- 
misa  Mr  Anderson  met,  and  conducted  "  through  the  surf," 
his  old  and  much-desired  friend,  with  his  valuable  partner.  Mr 
Braidwood,  sent  out  at  first  as  a  missionanr  by  his  fellow-stu- 
dents^ and  supported  for  a  time  by  their  em^rts,  had  Ion?  che- 
rished a  true  missionary  spirit,  and  was  fitted  both  by  gifts  and 
graces  to  be  a  worthy  colleague  of  such  men  as  Anderson  and 
Johnston.  For  years  he  had  known  these  men  as  intimate 
friends ;  he  had  long  shared  their  spirit,  and  been  ready  to  walk 
in  their  steps ;  and  now  he  was  come  to  enter  upon,  and  parti- 
cipate in  their  labours.  '  The  three  missionaries  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  same  Univennty,  had  been  active  members  of  the 
same  missionary  association  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessively teachers  in  the  same  Sabbath  school  on  the  banks  of  the 
I7ith.  They  were  now,  greatly  to  their  common  joy  and  com- 
fort, united  at  Madras  in  the  same  noble  and  fruitful  missionary 
work.  After  lives  of  glorious  toil,  the  two  who  were  first  on  the 
field  have  entered  into  their  rest ;  the  other,  though  spent  with 
many  labours,  survives  to  be  their  faithful  and  loving  bio- 
grapher. 

For  a  time,  the  three  missionaries  and  Mrs  Braidwood  resided 
together  in  the  mission-house,  Blacktown,  carrying  on  their 
work  with  united  energy,  and  extending  their  operati<Hi8  as 
OTOortunity  offered.  A  branch  school  was  opened  at  Triplicane» 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Mahommedans,  an  important  and  vigor-^ 
ous  portion  of  the  Indian  population.  In  about  a  month,  tmriy 
pupils,  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  attended  this  seminary,  which 
was  conducted  by  Mr  Whitely.    Meanwhile  the  loU  of  the^ 
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pareDtinstiiutioni  amounted  to  420  pupils,  aiid200inoreattended 
the  other  schoola  But  greatly  to  the  trial  of  the  missionaries^ 
fiiith,  there  were  yet  no  couversionsL  Many  of  their  best  and 
moet  iii^eUig^it  pupils  were  m  a  hopeful  state,  convinced  of  the 
un  of  heathenisDft,  and  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  not  one 
of  them  h^  yet  expresBed  a  wish  to  be  liaptized,  and  to  take 
up  the  cross  of  Christ  Mr  Braidwood  thus  describes  the  admi- 
laUe,  intellectual,  and  moral  machinery  by  which  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  numerous  pupils  were  at  once  expanded  and 
iHrought  into  close  acquaintance  with  the  highest  truths  of  the 
gospel:^ 

"  Meanwhile,  the  work  went  on  with  glowing  vigour.  Every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  awaken 
the  conscience.  An  enthusiasm  to  learn,  and  to  excel,  filled  every 
iHreast  All  the  youths  were  brought  together  every  morning,  in 
the  large  west  room  of  the  building,  and  there  the  word  of  Qod 
was  expounded  and  applied  with  fervent  earnestness,  and  prayer 
was  offered  up.  Throughout  the  day,  the  missionaries  threw  their 
streogth  into  the  different  classes,  as  they  went  on  from  study  to 
study  under  their  manilors,  and  at  once  impelled  forward  the  minds 
of  both  the  papils  and  theur  teachers.  On  Saturdays  the  pupil$ 
were  arranged  in  three  separate  divisions,  each  under  a  missionary. 
For  five  or  six  hours  they  were  engaged  in  repeating  the  portions 
of  scriptural  truth  they  had  learned  during  the  week,  and  in  being 
catechised  and  addressed  according  to  their  capacity.  On  Sundays 
the  first-class  youths,  with  the  monitors,  were  encouraged  to  meet 
all  the  three  missionaries  in  the  forenoon,  when  their  minds  were 
exercised  familiarly  and  closely  on  the  great  truths  and  principles 
of  the  Bible,  with  readings  from  D'Aubign€*s  History,  the  Pilgrim's 
Ttogieas^  Bobert  Hall's  Ciscoorses,  Somaiae,  &e." 

At  length,  in  June  1841,  Mr  Anderson  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  baptizing,  in  the  mission>house,  two  most  intelligent 
and  promising  converts,  Eajahgoj»ul  and  Venkataramiah,  who 
had  Long  been  students  and  monitors  in  the  institution.  Pos- 
sessed of  fine  natural  abilities,  and  amiable  dispositions,  these 
lads  had  profited  rapidly  by  the  admirable  training  they  re- 
ceived, and  were  strongly  attached  to  Mr  Anderson  as  their 
devoted  teacher  and  warm-hearted  friend.  After  an  inward 
struggle  of  intense  severity,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  described  in 
word^  they  both  resolved  to  take  the  great  step  of  publicly 
embracing  Christianity.  The  conflict  between  a  sense  of  Chris* 
lian  duty,  and  the  power  of  natural  feeling,  was  tremendous ; 
but  faith  finally  prevailed  and  enabled  them  to  pass  safe  through 
the  fiery  trial  Their  baptism  gave  rise  to  a  very  solemn  scene ; 
and  the  consequent  excitement  among  the  natives  in  Madras 
was  unparalleled.  Mr  Anderson,  describing  the  scene  in  th& 
mission-house,  wben  the  youths  were  baptized,  says : — "  We  felt 
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for  the  time  being,  as  if  we  were  seDsibly  placed  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  the  scenes  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  felt  the  presence  of  God  passing  from  heart  to  heart  When 
I  asked  Bajahgopaul  what  was  his  grand  motive  for  wishtngto 
be  baptized,  he  replied,  with  deep  feeling  and  modesty,  *  The 
love  of  Christ  constrains  me  ;  he  has  suffered  so  much  for  me, 
I  am  bound  to  do  his  commandment.'  Upon  asking  Yenkata- 
ramiah  whether  I  had  held  out  any  improper -inducement  to 
lead  him  to  be  baptized,  he  instantly  answered,  '  No ;  noUiing 
but  Jesus  Christ  crucified.'  When  I  put  to  them  the  question, 
*  Do  you  now  renounce,  in  your  baptism,  Hinduism,  idolatry, 
and  caste  V  they  both  explicitly  answered,  *  We  do.* " 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  baptisms  was  the  almost  total 
dispersion  of  the  pupils  attending  the  institution.  The  attend- 
ance sank  from  four  hundred  down  to  seventy  pupils. 
The  rage  and  indignation  of  the  Hindu  community  rose  to  a 
hurricane  height.  The  parents  of  the  lads  got  a  warrant  issued 
against  the  missionaries,  on  the  plea  that  their  sons  were  de- 
tained against  their  will  But,  in  presence  of  the  magistrate, 
these  sons  witnessed  a  good  confession,  declaring  that  they 
remained  in  the  mission>house  entirely  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  were  determined  to  abide  by  the  profession  they  had  made. 
When  leaving  the  police-office  with  the  converts,  Mr  Anderson 
and  Mr  Johnston  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  fury  of  the 
crowd,  and  a  rescue  of  the  young  men  was  attempted.  But, 
through  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  Mr  Bell,  the  whole 

Earty  were  preserved  from  the  hand  of  violence.  All  Madras, 
owever,  continued  for  days  to  be  deeply  moved,  and  great 
crowds  surrounded  the  mission-house,  breathing  threatening  and 
defiance.  Mr  Anderson,  during  the  whole  time  of  trial,  shewed 
a  rare  combination  of  prudence  and  firmness,  giving  no  needless 
offence  to  the  natives,  and  keeping  out  of  their  way,  though 
surrendering  not  one  iota  of  principle.  Along  with  the  two 
converts  residing  in  the  mission-house,  and  his  European  bro- 
ther, he  spent  many  precious  hours  in  spiritual  exercises,  and 
found  great  relief  in  the  offering  up  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 
So  dreadful  and  prolonged  was  the  excitement  out  of  doors,  that 
for  six  weeks  Mr  Johnston  and  himself  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  the  house.  But  they  had  all  the  more  leisure  to  pray  for, 
and  send  letters  to  the  other  youths  whose  spiritutd  welfare  lay 
near  their  hearts,  "  the  half- awakened,  half-convinced  teachers, 
and  advanced  students."  In  a  short  time,  another  precious 
and  promising  convert  was  baptized,  Ettirajoolo,  who  had  suf- 
fered much  at  the  hands  of  his  relatives  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
who  nobly  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  persecuted  brethren.  This 
new  triumph  of  the  truth  gave  unspeakable  joy  to  the  mlssion- 
ariea ;  but  it  was  like  to  complete  the  desolation  of  their  schools. 
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"  The  attendance  at  these  schools  sank  indeed  very  low  ;  yet 
in  the  few  weeks  the  lowest  limit  was  passed,  and  the  Mission 
began  to  recover  from  the  shock.  "  A  moni  h  after  Ettirajooloo's 
baptism/'  says  Mr  Braidwood,  "  there  were  only  twenty-four 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  school/  and  scarcely  any  in  the 
upper ;  a  month  later  the  twenty-four  had  increased  to  fifty» 
with  thirty  in  the  upper  division.  The  few  made  immense  pro- 
gresSy  and  out  of  these  few  two  very  useful  agents  afterwards 
sprang.  There  was  not  only  great  intellectual  ardour  and  tried 
feeling  in  the  pupils ;  there  was  the  pressure  of  a  powerful,  a 
divine  element,  a  living  faith  in  a  living  Redeemer ;  and  this, 
manifested  daily  in  the  converts,  impressed  a  new  character  on 
the  worL'^  li^nwhile,  Mrs  Braidwood  made  an  encouraging 
attempt  to  open  a  school  for  caate  girls  in  Bayapooram,  a  suburb 
of  Madras.  This  school  soon  contained  a  number  of  engaging 
gids^  and  was  for  a  time  "  a  most  hopeful  and  delightfiil  little 
»rden,  fully  occupying  Mrs  Braidwood*s  time  and  strength.'^ 
Though  it  was  eventually  given  up,  it  formed  an  experiment  of 
a  QseAil  kind,  and  was  the  first  fruits  of  a  coming  harvest 

In  the  same  year  the  Madras  Native  Herald,  a  fortnightly 
religious  periodical,  was  started  by  Mr  Anderson  and  hisfriendsy 
to  be  another  engine  of  Christian  usefulness.  It  was  carried 
on  firith  great  vigour,  and  soon  began  to  operate  powerfully 
upon  the  native  mind.  It  was  read  extensively  over  the  city 
and  presidency,  was  greatly  relished  by  former  and  existing 
pupils  of  the  institution,  and  startled  by  its  fearless  exposure 
of  error  both  the  Hindu  and  the  European  community.  In  its 
pages  the  living  truths  of  Christianity  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  rank  delusions  of  heathenism,  religious  discussions 
were  spiritedly  carried  on,  and  the  weapons  of  lawful  contro- 
versy wielded  with  terrible  eflFect.  Oral  discussions  that  had 
been  discontinued  during  the  late  storm,  were  resumed  ou  the 
Wednesday  evenings.  What  the  Christian  champions  and 
their  Brahman  and  other  opponents  advanced,  was  tsd^en  down 
verbatim,  and  published  in  tne  Herald.  In  this  way  light  was 
continually  let  in  upon  heathen  darkness.  But  the  adversaries 
of  the  truth  were  active  in  their  way,  and  actually  availed 
themselves  of  the  stale  arguments  of  European  infidelity." 
"  They  have  raked  up,"  says  Mr  Anderson,  "  Paine's  ashes, 
and  the  ashes  of  other  mfidels,  to  poison  and  destroy  the  minds 
and  the  belief  of  some  of  our  most  hopeful  youths,  now  forcibly 
cut  off  from  us ;  we  are  labourinjg  to  counteract  them,  and  to 
provide  our  flock  with  the  antidota" 

Things  had  now  taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  The  annual 
examination,  held  in  January  1842,  brought  together  from  all 
parts  278  pupils.  Sir  Edward  Gambler,  who  presided,  expressed 
his  cordial  approbation  of  the  whole  system  of  instruction,  and 
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emphatically  aoquitted  Mr  ADderson  and  his  fiimds  of  all 
blame  in  reference  to  the  late  oommationa  Large  fands  for 
missionary  purposes  began  to  be  subscribed  by  ChristiaQ  sop- 
porters  of  the  work  in  Madras,  and  thus  the  work  was  in  irnmy 
ways  extended  and  made  more  effectiye.  At  Nellore  the  mis- 
sion prospered  greatly.  Mr  Johnston,  on  going  to  Tisii  tbe 
school,  found  "  a  little  flock  of  a  hundred,  all  waiting,  clean, 
and  full  of  life  and  happinesa''  The  teachers  and  the  loore 
advanced  pupils  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  wanted  but  the  b^th 
of  the  divine  Spirit  to  make  them  living  and  mosi  intelligent 
ChristiansL  When  the  Madras  Institution  was  op^ied  in  Feb- 
ruary, 180  youths  were  present  on  a  roll  of  220,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries resumed  their  work  with  a  joyous  feeling  of  relief  and 
hope.  Tbesdiool  at  Conjeveram  was  still  in  a  promising  co&dir 
tion.  The  teacher,  who  had  kept  stedfast  during  &  late 
troubles,  remained  at  his  post ;  and,  convinced  of  the  enois 
of  heathenism,  seemed  on  the  very  brink  (tf  converskm  to 
Christianity.  Still  further  to  cheer  the  missiosiaxiea^  a  oom- 
munication  was  received  from  two  Edinbuigh  ccmgregalioQS 
offering  the  means  of  enabling  the  three  native  converts  to  study 
for  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  struggle  between  light  and  darkness  at  Madia^  intexui- 
fie<l  by  the  late  baptisms^  seemed  to  give  for  a  time  fresh  life 
and  energy  to  the  idolatrous  procesaons  that  abound  in  that 
city.  Mr  Braidwood  gives  the  following  description  <tf  one  of 
these  processions  which  took  place  at  this  time : — 

''  In  April,  one  of  Siva's  festivals  (Kutcbel  Easvaren)  sends  forUi 
its  deadening  influences.  Morning  and  evening,  for  many  daj% 
sometimes  at  midnight  and  sometimes  long  before  the  dawn,  crowds 
of  idolaters  pass  our  windows,  carrjfing  their,  gods  Lesser  idols 
are  brought  from  their  temples  to  give  importance  to  the  principai 
one  seated  on  a  platform,  which  is  supported  by  poles,  and  carried 
along  the  streets  by  forty  or  fifty  sweating  coolies.  In  front  of  it 
walks  a  band  of  temple-women,  without  fear  or  shame,  paradio^ 
their  ornaments.  After  it  come  Brahmans  chanting  a  hjmn,  their 
foreheads  and  naked  arms  rubbed  with  ashes,  their  beads,  as  usuU, 
bare ;  band  in  band  tbey  walk  amidst  tbe  vast  crowd,  Satan's  chief 
and  willing  servants.  Cymbals,  tomtoms,  and  pipes  accompany; 
rockets  ascend  at  intervals ;  flaming  torches  and  blue  Kghta  in  base 
effrontery  contend  with  tbe  moon's  pure  brightness.  A  madd^sis^ 
joy  shoots  through  tbe  immense  multitude  as  they  drag  the  idol  on 
its  car  past  our  door.  There  is  no  lack  of  willing  arms :  mothen 
make  their  tender  daughters  lay  their  hands  on  tbe  huge  rope& 
The  idol  is  decked  with  jewels  and  flowears ;  agile  Brahmans  at  its 
feet  recelTe  cloth  and  money  from  tbe  worshippers,  and  give  is 
vetum  a  hallowed  piece  of  a  cocoa-nut  Idolatry  is  a  living  power; 
xich  and  po<»   mingle  in  the   conconne,  and  many  respectable 
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-women,  seldom  Been  except  on  sncli  occasions.  How  appalling  the 
multitude  ;  how  strong  the  delusion ;  how  vitiating  to  purity ;  how 
degrading  to  reason ;  how  dishonouring  to  God  1  '* 

One  of  the  heaviest  trials  known  to  missionaries  is  the  lapse 
into  heathenism  or  immorality  of  promising  candidates  for  bap- 
tism, or  of  professed  converts  actually  baptized.  Several  trials 
of  this  kind,  keenly  felt,  but  instructive  in  their  way,  at  this 
period  came  upon  the  missionaries.  Soobaroyen,  a  pupil  of  five 
years'  standing,  and  a  great  friend  of  Ettirajooloo,  gave  manifest 
signs  of  real  conviction ;  and,  after  a  severe  inward  conflict^ 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  baptized  Mr  Anderson,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  accordingly  baptized  him,  and 
joyfully  received  him  into  the  church.  The  youth  at  first 
firmly  resisted  all  the  importunities  and  threats  of  his  father 
and  other  relatives ;  but  in  about  a  fortnight  he  suddenly  and 
secretly  left  the  mission  house,  and  was  afterwards  seen  with 
the  usual  marks  of  heathenism  on  his  forehead.  But  a  still 
more  grievous  disappointment  followed.  Ramanjooloo,  the 
accomplished  and  trusted  teacher  of  the  school  at  Conjeveram, 
long  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  admirably 
Yer^  in  its  doctrines,  after  various  struggles  of  extraordinary 
severity,  at  length  sought  baptism.  He  was  baptized  in  Mr 
Braidwood*8  house,  in  presence  of  several  Europeans  and  natives. 
He  formally  renounced  Hinduism,  idolatry,  and  caste,  for  ever, 
and  that  very  evening  broke  his  caste  by  sitting  down  at  table 
with  the  missionariea  He  had  immediately  to  pass  through 
the  usual  dreadful  ordeal,  and,  deaf  to  many  entreaties,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  frantic  grief  of  his  mother.  "  Let  me  go,'*  he 
at  length  cried  to  one  of  the  missionaries ;  "  she  gave  me  my 
body,  and  you  gave  me  my  soul ;  I  will  give  my  body  to  her, 
and  my  soul  to  you."  Quite  moved  by  natural  feeling,  he  went 
back  to  his  mother  and  friends,  resolved,  perhaps,  and  thinking 
himself  able,  to  withstand  all  their  allurements.  He  went  and 
fell.  Poor  Bamanjooloo  "  was  trailed  through  all  the  mire  of 
heathenism,  and  cast  out  miserable  and  madman-like  for  two 
long  years." 

The  sixth  annual  examination,  held  in  January  1843,  was 
presided  over  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Governor  of 
Madras,  who  spent  several  hours  in  witnessing  the  intellectual 
and  moral  exhibition.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils, 
were  present,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  Mahommedans  from 
Triplicane.  The  wonderful  effect  of  Scriptural  truth  in  opening 
the  minds,  and  bringing  out  the  latent  energies  of  the  natives, 
iras  more  apparent  than  ever.  In  all  branches  of  English 
education,  including  mathematics,  the  progress  made  by  the 
senior  pupils  was  equal  to  anything  seen  in  a  superior  British 
cehod.    Bat  all  the  pupils  shewed  decided  marks  of  moral  cul- 
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tare  and  intellectual  clevelopment  The  three  converts  pre- 
3)ariDg  for  the  ministry  appeared  in  all  their  vigour  and 
amiability,  the  fine  first  fruits  of  an  expected  spiritual  har- 
vest. Everything  betokened  the  presence  of  a  Christian  purpose 
of  an  exalted  kind  in  the  institution, — ^the  rearing  in  and  round 
Madras  of  a  native  TainistTy  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their 
•countrymen.  Referring  to  this  examination,  Mr  Anderson  thus 
expressed  himself: — "  It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion made  by  parts  of  the  examination  on  the  numerous 
audience  present.  Never  before  did  the  institution  so  well 
sustain  its  missionary  character,  or  so  strikingly  exemplify  the 
power  of  the  word  of  God  in  elevating  the  mind,  and  in 
giving  dignity  to  the  thoughts,  and  purity  to  the  aflfections,  of 
those  converted  by  it.  In  the  two  grand  points  of  our  scheme, 
theology  and  science,  the  examination  of  the  first  class  was 
aU  that  could  be  wished." 

While  the  missionaries  were  rapidly  repairing  the  breaches 
made  in  their  schools,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction 
with  redoubled  vigour  at  Madras,  Nellore,  Conjeveram,  and 
Triplicane,  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  occurred  in 
Scotland  which  considerably  altered  their  position.  This  was 
the  memorable  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church,  which  took 
place  on  ^lay  18,  1843.  For  this  event  all  the  missionaries 
at  the  three  Indian  presidencies,  thirteen  in  number,  were  well 
prepared.  It  had  been  anticipated  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more 
before  it  happened,  and  the  missionaries  had  ample  time  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  course  they  would  take.  The 
three  brethren  at  Madras,  with  their  fellow-labourera  at  Calcutta 
^nd  Bombay,  including  Dr  Du£f  and  Dr  Wilson,  unhesitatingly 
joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  continued  in  connec- 
tion with  that  body  their  missionary  work.  The  Madras 
brethren  felt  like  many  others  the  painful  rupture  of  valued 
personal  ties,  but  they  shrank  not  for  a  moment  from  the  path 
of  duty.  They  felt  peculiar  pain  in  ceasing  to  hold  correspon- 
dence with  the  venerable  Dr  Brunton,  the  Convener  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee,  who  had  always  treated  them  with 
Christian  courtesy,  and  kindly  sjnnpathi^  with  them  in  all 
their  difficulties  and  trials.  But  the  step  they  took,  and  all 
their  consequent  proceedings,  were  dictated  by  high  principle, 
not  by  personal  feelings.  From  the  1st  July  they  ceased  to 
draw  their  salaries  as  missionaries  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  cast  themselves,  like  their  brethren  at  home,  on  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Christian  people  of  Scotland. 

Many  Christians  in  Madras  and  its  Presidency,  who  had 
liberally  supported  the  Mission,  continued,  and  even  increased, 
their  liberality  at  this  trying  juncture.  Funds  for  meeting 
-current  expenses  were  freely  supplied,  and  the  work  of  the 
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Mission  suffered  in  nothing.  In  a  very 'short  time,  no  less  than 
£1500  was  subscribed  by  Christian  friends  at  Madras  for  mis- 
sioDaiy  purpoeea  The  missionaries,  as  hitherto,  looked  to  Scot- 
land only  for  their  salaries  ;  and  from  the  first  days  of  the  Free 
Church,  these  salaries  were  provided.  They  went  forward,  in 
fiiith  and  in  hope,  to  found  a  "  Free  Mission  Church  for  Natives 
and  EaropeansL '  They  had  the  support  of  a  good  conscience 
aod  a  noble  cause  ;  many  true  Christians  were  drawn  towards 
them  with  new  s^ength  of  affection ;  and  the  affitirs  of  the- 
iostitution  and  its  affiliated  schools  began  to  wear  once  more  a 
smiling  aspect.  The  great  question  of  female  education,  pressed 
upon  them  from  home,  again  engaged  their  serious  attention  ; 
and  they  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  caste  girls 
to  accept  of  an  English  and  Scriptural  education  at  the  hands 
of  Mrs  Huffton  and  Mrs  Whitely,  wives  of  two  of  their  teachers. 
They  were  but  feeling  tlieir  way  in  regard  to  this  momentous 
subject    Decided  success  was  yet  at  some  distance. 

In  March,  lS4iif,  the  three  missionaries,  in  virtue  of  instructions. 
and  powers  transmitted  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,, 
formed  themselves  into  a  Presbytery.  They  were  now  authorised 
to  licenBe  and  ordain  duly  qualified  native  converts,  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  fidth. 
All  the  other  functions  of  a  Presbytery  they  were  ready  to 
exercise,  as  their  work  and  duty  might  require.  The  three- 
coDverts  that  now  lived  with  them,  and  prosecuted  their  studies 
under  their  direction,  continued  to  make  rapid  progress  in  learn- 
ing and  in  spiritual  experience.  Their  work  and  studies  at  this 
time  are  thus  described  : — 

'*  Oar  three  converts  are  going  forward  in  their  studies  for  the 
ministry  with  great  diligence  and  alacrity.  They  now  teach  God's 
word,  each  to  a  class  of  about  fifteen^  two  hours  every  day.  It  is 
<ieligbtfnl  to  observe  the  interest  that  they  take  in  this  work,  and 
the  spirit  and  individuality  with  which  they  make  the  truth  bear 
on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  their  pupils.  In  mathematics, 
history,  theology,  and  Greek,  they  are  making  distinguished  pro- 
gress. Every  morning,  too,  one  of  them  takes  his  turn  in  the 
umily  praj-er,  before  which,  each  gives  a  short  account  of  the  trea- 
sures he  has  found  in  the  private  study  of  God's  word.  They  are 
in  the  habit  of  rising  at  five  o'clock  to  begin  their  devotions  and 
KtttJies.  At  times  they  are  helped  in  prayer  to  breathe  out  living 
desires,  and  to  take  hold  of  God's  promises  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  for  the  mortification  of  indwelling  sin  struggling 
within  their  own  souls.  We  are  comforted  by  knowing  that  our 
friends  at  home  pray  for  them,  that  they  may  be  kept  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  [standing  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  them  free." 

During  the  same  month  the  Institution  received  another  shocks 
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413  of  a  moral  earthquake,  from  the  conversion  of  Yiswanauthan, 
^  fine  young  Brahman  of  nineteen.  This  youth  made  a  noble 
confession  of  his  faith,  and  withstood  firmly  the  usual  ordeal  of 
iamily  distress.  His  case  convulsed  the  native  community,  and 
flung  it  into  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  rage  and  fear.  On  the  day 
after  his  baptism,  only  7o  pupils  appeared  in  the  English 
department  of  the  institution,  300  of  the  most  hopeful  and 
advanced  having  vanished  The  missionaries  had  expected  all 
this,  but  it  was  no  less  painful  to  witness.  In  five  months, 
however,  the  breaches  were  repaired,  as  far  as  numbers  were 
-concerned  ;  yet  most  of  the  advanced  pupils  that  had  been 
removed  never  returned.  But  the  panic  in  regard  to  conversions 
-spread  over  the  country,  and  damaged  missionary  schools  of 
every  description.  The  heathen  rag^,  and  began  to  think  of 
means  by  which  they  might  check,  or  altogether  prevent,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  la 
the  mean  time,  Ramanjooloo,  who  had  for  two  years  endured 
all  the  agony  of  a  conscience-smitten  apostate,  but  who  had  at 
length  been  brought  to  true  penitence,  was  solemnly  re-admitted 
into  the  Church.  He  publicly  confessed  his  past  sins,  and 
detailed  with  great  power  his  miserable  experiences  when  in  a 
state  of  apostasy  ;  whereupon  he  was  addressed,  with  singular 
fidelity  and  tenderness,  by  Mr  Anderson.  His  wife,  Alee- 
malummah,  broke  her  caste,  associated  vnih  Christians,  and 
began  to  receive  instruction  in  English.  She  eventually  joined 
her  husband  in  the  sincere  profession  of  Christianity,  being 
baptized  by  Mr  Anderson  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Her  baptism 
marked  an  era  in  female  education  at  Madras.  The  number  of 
female  pupils — ^many  of  them  girls  of  caste — ^under  regular 
instruction  now  greatly  exceeded  200,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  large  and  constant  increase.  The  instruction  was 
given  partly  in  English,  and  partly  in  the  two  leading  native 
languages,  Tamil  and  Telugu,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  were 
also  largely  employed  in  the  boys'  schools.  From  this  period, 
female  education,  in  connection  with  the  mission,  continued  to 
make  steady  progress,  and  was  the  source  of  many  blessings  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  native  population. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  ofa  detailed  account  of  this  mission- 
ary work  during  the  ensuing  laborious  and  eventful  years.  We 
have  already  given  a  good  specimen  of  the  working  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  of  the  characteristic  labours  of  Mr  Anderson 
and  his  like-minded  colleagues.  We  have  arrived  at  a  period 
when  the  Mission,  having  survived  the  shocks  and  storms  that 
assailed  its  very  existence,  had  firmly  taken  root  in  the  land, 
and  was  spreading  out  its  arms  in  various  directions.  Hence* 
forth,  schools  for  boys  and  schools  for  girls,  all  pervaded  with 
Ohristian  truth,  flourish  side  by  side ;  male  and  female  converts 
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Bie  gathered  into  the  Church ;  baptisms,  as  usual,  are  succeeded 
by  convulsioiis,  but  do  not  eventually  injure  the  educational 
movement ;  a  '*  Free  Church/'  composed  of  native  and  European 
Christians,  flourishes  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  missionaries ; 
the  three  converts,  under  training  for  the  ministry,  teach  classes, 
and  publish  to  their  countrymen,  as  occasion  offers,  the  tidings 
of  salvation ;  cases  of  apostasy,  or  of  strong  convictions  delil>3» 
lately  stifled,  give  rise  to  great  sorrow  in  the  mission>house, 
but  fail  to  arrest  the  progress  of  light  and  truth  in  the  schools, 
in  the  city  or  in  the  country.  In  the  whole  history  which  Mr 
Braidwood  has  given  with  such  fidelity  and  modesty,  we  trace 
the  eneigy  of  Mr  Anderson,  as  of  a  master-spirit ;  but  it  is  an 
energy  which  is  at  once  tempered  and  assisted  by  his  two  judi-* 
dous,  prayerful,  and  indefatigable  yoke-fellows. 

At  length,  in  1846,  a  great  step,  in  rearing  up  a  native 
agency — tiiat  darling  object  of  the  mission — was  taken  by  these 
brethren  at  Madraa  Mr  Braidwood  thus  describes  it : — "  On 
March  25,  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  licensed  in  due  form, 
and  with  great  solemnity,  the  first  three  converts,  P.  Bajahgo- 
paul,  A.  Venkataramiah,  and  S.  Ettirajooloo,  who  had  now  b^n 
nearly  Jive  years  under  training.  The  event  was  most  memor- 
able, Mr  Anderson  conducting  the  service  with  more  than  his 
usual  spiritual  power  and  affection.  His  wise  and  weighty 
counsels  [published  in  the  Native  Herald]  are  worthy  of  the 
frequent  study  of  every  Hindu  preacher  of  Christ's  everlasting 
gospel  *  It  was  my  privilege,'  he  writes,  *  in  the  presence  of  a 
krge  assemblage  of  natives,  East  Indians,  and  European  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  license  them.  My  friend  Mr  Johnston 
opened  the  service  with  a  most  solemnising  and  comprehensive 
prayer ;  I  addressed  and  set  them  apart ;  and  Mr  Braidwood 
closed  the  proceedings  with  another  fervent  and  elevating 
prayer.  May  what  was  done  that  night  by  us  on  earth  be 
ratified  in  heaven !  for  it  deeply  concerns  our  mission  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  among  the  heathen.  I  can  say  with  Paul, 
"  Now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord." ' " 

The  following  May  and  June,  foiu:  other  Hindu  lads  were 
baptized :  Ponumbalum,  a  pupil  of  the  Chingleput  school,  who 
eame  one  morning  to  the  mission-house,  footsore  and  weary,  hav- 
ing travelled  all  night  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  Sungeevee  and  Ramar 
noojum,  who,  after  a  long  struggle  against  the  truth,  were  finally 
subdued  by  this  arrow  from  Scripture,  **  He  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already ;"  and  Soondrum,  who  had  attended  a 
large  Bible-class  taught  by  Bajahgopau1,.and  been,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  that  teacher,  brought  to  the  Saviour. 
In  September,  four  other  converts  were  added  to  the  church, 
youths  of  different  and  conflicting  castes,  but  by  the  power  of 
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grace  made  to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  The  case  of  one 
of  them,  BagavooloOy  became  celebrated,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a 
decision  in  the  Supreme  Court,  by  which  discretion^  more  than 
age,  was  recognised  as  the  ground  of  determining  whether  a 
Hindu  youth  is  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleasea  The  scene 
in  the  court-house  and  the  neighbouring  streets,  occasioned  by 
this  decision  of  Sir  William  Burton,  the  chief  jud^,  is  strikingly 
described  by  Mr  Braid  wood.  Mr  A  nderson,  as  specially  obnoxious 
to  the  infuriated  crowd,  was  exposed  to  great  danger.  "  The 
Brahmans  in  front  of  the  court-house,''  he  writes,  "were  thousands 
strong.  As  I  passed  to  the  registrar's  room,  the  whole  multitude 
hooted  and  groaned,  and  threw  dust  in  the  air.  My  friend  Mr 
J.,  and  eight  of  the  converts,  had  been  labouring  fervently  in 
prayer  for  us.  At  half-past  five  I  found  my  way  home,  along 
with  the  three  young  preachers.  The  more  the  Lord  works  on 
our  behalf,  the  more  will  the  enmity  and  opposition  of  the 
heathen  increase.  The  whole  city  is  shaken  to  its  centre.  Tho 
Hindus  are  set  on  our  utter  ruin,  and  meditate  a  meeting  of  all 
the  castes,  to  prevent  parents,  by  heavy  penalties,  from  hence- 
forth sending  children  to  our  schools.  We  believe  that  the  Qod 
whom  we  serve  will,  in  due  time,  confound  this  confederacy,  and 
make  the  great  events  now  passing  over  our  Mission,  tend  to 
the  furtherance  of  His  gospel,  and  the  glory  of  His  name,  among 
the  heathea'' 

The  '*  meeting  of  all  the  castes''  was  actually  held,  and  drew 
up  a  very  violent  memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors  against  the 
missionaries  and  their  operations.  But,  though  supported  by  a 
number  of  irreligious  Europeans,  the  memorialists  made  nothing 
by  their  violent  efforts,  and  their  rage  gradually  spent  itsel£ 
The  Mission,  meantime,  though  outwardly  shaken,  continued  in 
other  respects  to  prosper.  Large  new  premises  were  purchased 
with  funds  liberally  supplied  by  Christian  friends  on  the  spot. 
The  Free  Church  of  Europeans  and  native  converts  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  Christian  love.  On  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  ite  communicants  were  now  found  to  amount 
to  43,  of  whom  21  were  Hindus.  The  girls'  schools  made  decided 
progress,  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  Mrs  Braidwood,  along 
with  their  re^lar  teachers,  rendered  great  service  to  these  inte- 
resting supplementary  institutions,  aestined  to  be  important 
auxiliaries  in  spreading  the  gospel.  The  confidence  and  zealous 
support  of  the  Christian  public  were  freely  given  to  the  Mission, 
which  was  now  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  effective  instruments  ever  contrived  for  loosening  and 
shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  Hindu  idolatry. 

On  January  29,  184>6,  Mr  Anderson  was  married  to  Misa 
Margaret  Locher,  a  native  of  Zurich,  who  had  come  to  Madras 
as  a  teacher  of  a  female  school  in  connection  with  the  Ladies' 
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Association  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Having 
resolved  to  attend  the  Free  Native  Church  for  her  spiritual  bene- 
fit, she  had  been  constrained  to  give  up  her  situation,  and  had 
joined  the  Free  Church.  She  engaged  to  teach  in  the  female 
schools,  and  her  services  were  of  a  very  valuable  kind.  Her 
Christian  zeal  and  energy  commended  her  to  all  the  missionaries ; 
and  on  marrying  her,  Mr  Anderson  found  a  helpmeet  in  every 
way  fitted  to  promote  his  own  happiness,  and  forward  the  great 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  two 
Tamil  and  three  Telugu  girls  of  caste,  under  deep  conviction  of 
sin,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  applied  to  Mr  Anderson  for 
Christian  baptism.  They  were  received  into  the  mission-house, 
and  put  under  a  course  of  complete  Christian  instruction,  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  greatly  to  their  delight  Their  relations 
having  failed  to  concuss  or  arrest  them  by  legal  means,  or  the 
usual  threats  and  blandishments,  the  entire  native  community 
was  again  flung  into  a  state  of  wild  commotion.  Mr  Anderson 
thus  describes  the  immediate  effect  of  this  movement  upon  the 
girls'  schools : — "  On  Friday,  out  of  170  girls  in  our  Madras 
school,  only  three  came  back — two  heathens  and  one  native 
Protestant  girl.  We  fully  anticipated  this,  and  had  counted 
the  cost  On  Friday,  only  one  girl  came ;  on  Saturday  and 
yesterday  none.  So  that,  for  the  present,  the  Madras  girls' 
school  is  swept  away.  Should  it  please  the  Lord  to  keep  the 
five  dear  girls  stedfast,  and  up  to  this  time  they  are  delight- 
fully  peaceful  and  happy  in  the  love  of  Jesus,  we  have  more 
than  a  compensation  lor  the  loss  of  the  school  Besides,  we 
must  believe  that  the  Lord  will  restore  it  in  due  time. 
At  Triplicane,  on  Saturday,  instead  of  one  hundred  girls, 
Mr  Johnston  only  found  thirty-eight;  and  all  the  mission 
schools  of  other  societies  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  panics.'' 
At  this  time,  ten  sons  in  the  gospel,  and  eight  daughters  in 
various  stages  of  advancement,  were  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  mission-house,  eating  and  drinking  with  the  missionaries, 
and  supported  mainly  at^their  expense.  There  was  no  safety  or 
peace  lot  them  in  the  houses  of  their  heathen  relatives ;  and,  as 
yet  none  of  them  had  been  enabled  to  procure  Christian  homes 
of  their  own.  But  in  the  mission-house,  all  of  them,  even  the 
tenderest  girls,  were  safe  under  the  protection  of  British  law. 
The  case  of  Mooniatta,  one  of  the  girl&  ^Yas  tried  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  occasioned  immense  interest  and  excite- 
ment both  among  Europeans  and  natives.  Both  the  iudges, 
Sir  W.  Burton  and  Sir  Edward  Gambler,  after  hearing  length- 
ened arguments,  and  personally  examining  the  girl  in  open 
court,  pronounced  a  decision,  which  practically  secured  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  action  for  all  converts,  male  or 
female,  who  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  could  form  an 
VOL.  XII. — ^NO.  XUV.  T 
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intelligent  opinioa,   and  give   intell^Ue  reasons  fcr  their 
conduct. 

During  Ite  year  following,  1847,  the  wock  of  the  miaBioii, 
amidst  many  trials,  made  progress.  The  hearts  of  the  mknoa- 
aries  were  <^'ten  agonized  with  fears  and  apprehensions  Hor  tiiek 
spiritual  children,  or  for  their  more  advanced  and  pnmkiBg 
pupils.  Never  did  workers  on  the  mission  field  more  entivdy 
fling  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  into  their  work.  In  Angurt 
three  more  Hindu  youtlis  were  baptized ;  and  in  October,  the 
£ve  caste  girls,  who  had  been  living  in  the  mission-konse,  fcr 
their  special  instruction,  metQ  similariy  received  into  the  Chordi. 
On  the  sulgect  of  the  baptism  of  these  girls,  ^  the  first  frnts 
from  among  the  native  females,"  Mr  Anderson  t^oai  speiks 
with  minglM  wisdcHn  and  tenderness : — 

'^  People  seem  to  think,  that  in  the  progress  of  educatioD,  cu&- 
version  will  happen  some  time  or  otW,  as  a  matter  of  conr&e. 
It  will  never  take  place  but  by  the  Lord  Jesus  putting  his 
finger  on  the  heart,  and  torn  log  it.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done.  Time  is  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  coantiy 
as  to  conversion.  It  depends  on  the  will  of  Him  who  can  create  a 
way,  and  who  can  make  the  young  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power. 
Truly  this  work  of  grace  in  Mooniatta  and  her  tasters  has  been  one 
of  the  sweetest  consolations  to  us  from  God.  He  has  enlaii^ 
them ;  he  has  given  them  a  desire  to  hear  bis  word;  he  has  enahM 
them,  when  reproved  for  being  disobedient  at  times,  to  oonfea 
their  sins ;  and  after  they  have  confessed,  his  love  has  moved  then 
to  act  in  a  very  different  way  from  what  they  did  when  they  wen 
idolaters.  We  could  have  baptized  them  with  a  good  oonscieace 
ia  April,  but  we  thought  that  since  in  this  country,  as  in  eveiy 
other,  there  are  many  Christians  who  walk  more  by  sight  than  bj 
faith,  since  baptism  is  not  regeneration,  and  since  faith  is  tLe 
great  instrument  without  which  none  can  be  saved ;  we  thought  it 
better  to  wait  a  little,  and  we  went  on  instructing  them  more  folly 
in  the  gospel." 

Soon  after  these  baptinns,  another  oocuired,  of  perhaps  a  still 
more  interesting  character.  This  was  the  baptism  of  Ummaaee 
Ummah,  the  grandmother  of  the  eldest  of  the  five  caste  giils 
baptized  in  October.  ^She  is,'*  writes  Mr  Anderson,  ''a 
respectable4ooking  grey-haired  woman  of  fifty,  and  the  fast 
firuits  of  our  mission  from  the  aged.  For  three  years,  she  sat 
under  the  Tamil  preaching  of  our  three  young  preadMn  on 
Sabbatha  She  appears  tnily  to  believe  in  Jesus  ;  and  her 
answers  to  my  questions  about  her  baptism  were  moel  iaidh- 
gent  and  tonching.''  His  grey-haired  grandmother,  with  the 
young  baptized  girls,  continued  to  grow  in  grace,  and  to  give 
grbat  satisfaction  to  the  missionaries  and  all  their  CSitistiia 
friends.    Up  to  this  time,  tw«ity-fluc  converts  had  been  bap- 
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tized,  three  of  whom,  however,  had  fallen  away.  A  little  flock 
of  native  believers,  intelligent,  tried,  and  select  was  thus  fioradu'^ 
ally  formed  in  connection  with  this  blessed  Mission.  Mean* 
while,  the  three  first  converts,  now  preachers  of  the  gospel,  all 
able  and  spirituallv-minded  men,  were  doing  effective  service 
in  the  mission  field  "  Our  three  preachers,"  writes  Mr  Ander- 
son at  this  time, ''  continue  to  grow  in  grace  and  usefulness.  It 
is  amazing  with  what  spirit  and  unction  they  preach  both  in 
Tamil  and  in  English,  and  with  what  earnestness  and  indivi* 
duality  they  make  their  appeals  to  the  conscience.  It  is  seven 
jears  since  they  came  to  us  for  baptism,  forsaking  all  they  had ; 
and  truly,  up  to  this  time,  the  Lord  hath  given  them  a  hnn- 
4]red-fold.  Oh  that  He  may  keep  them  stedfast  and  unbktme- 
able  to  the  end  r' 

By  this  time,  the  mission  had  fairly  got  over  most  of  its 
initial  difficulties.  It  had  taken  firm  root  in  Madras  and  the 
chief  neighbouring  towns,  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies,  native  or 
European.  The  unconquerable  energy  of  Mr  Anderson  and 
his  colleagues  had  prevailed  over  opposition  that  would  have 
iiaunted  most  other  men.  The  chief  difficulties  of  the  mission 
BOW  were  those  that  sprang  from  its  increasing  success.  In- 
creased funds  were  required  every  year  for  the  adequate  support 
of  the  various  schools^  and  the  enlargement  of  the  mission 
premises.  Great  liberality  in  support  of  the  Mission  wa£  dis- 
played by  Christians  of  all  denominations  in  Madras  ;  but  the 
Free  Church  herself,  labouring  under  many  difficulties  in 
r^ard  to  her  home  work,  failed  to  render  the  missionaries  ail 
il^  help  thev  urgently  reqttised.  Tet  the  work  was  not  greatly 
hindered ;  the  Lord  provided  for  its  continued  efficiency  and 
success.  Not  only  many  natives  were  constantly  receiving 
blessmgs  from  it,  but  many  Europeans,  military  and  civilians, 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  its  existence.  At  this  period,  a 
great  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty's  25th  Regiment^ 
stationed  at  Madras,  attended  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  and 
ihe  ministrations  of  the  Free  Native  Church.  These  men, 
many  of  whom  had  been  previously  converted  at  Cannanore 
tlnoogfa  means  of  Mr  Hebich,  a  Qerman  missionary,  were  dis^ 
lingiushed  by  their  deep  and  consistent  piety.  They  rejoiced 
gtmiXj  in  the  privileges  they  derived  at  the  hands  of  &e  Scotch 
missionaries,  and  the  three  native  preachera  Sut  this  is  only 
one  of  many  instances  of  spiritual  benefit  derived  by  our  own 
coontrymea  from  missions  to  the  heathen. 

In  the  q>ring  of  1849,  Mr  Anderson,  completely  exhausted 
with  bis  severe  and  long-contintted  toil,  was  ordered  off  to  Europcu 
JBLe  took  with  him  his  beloved  son  in  the  goq)el,  Rajahgopaul ; 
hot,  wilji  singular  self-denial,  he  left  Mrs  Anderson  behind  him  to 
compensftte  as  Car  as  possible  for  his  absence* .  On  his  leaving; 
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the  teacberSy  converts,  and  .pupils  of  the  institution,  presented 
him  with  an  aifectionate  address,  and  with  the  sum  of  £100  te 
procure  his  portrait,  with  a  view  to  its  being  placed  in  the 
public  hall.  His  reply  "  was  so  full  of  pathos,  power,  and  truth, 
that  it  moved  every  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  many  an  eye." 
Dr  Duff,  then  on  his  return  to  Europe,  landed  at  Madras  from 
the  same  steamer  in  which  Mr  Anderson  and  his  young  friend 
embarked.  This  eminent  missionary  was  delighted  with  the 
work  he  saw  at  Madras,  and  cheered  the  remaining  brethren 
with  his  presence  and  counsela  He  visited  and  examined  all 
the  schools,  preached  in  behalf  of  the  mission,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  encourage  and  comfort  all  its  membecs. 
"This  visit,''  says  Mr  Braidwood,  "was  singularly  opportune, 
helping  to  bind  what  was  broken,  and  to  impart  no  little  com- 
fort.*' At  this  time,  ten  schools  had  to^  be  supported  in  full 
efficiency,  and  all  the  elements  of  a  Christian  education  had  to 
be  imparted  to  upwards  of  thiHeen  hundred  pupils.  Great 
pecuniary  resources  and  immense  personal  efforts  were  con- 
stantly needed ;  but  no  part  of  the  work  stood  still  a  single 
day  for  want  of  these  requisite  appliancea  Mr  Johnston, 
though  dreadfully  exhausted  by  absorbing  and  consuming  toil, 
laboured  on  with  wonderful  energy  and  devotedness,  like  one 
now  loaded  with  a  double  responsibility.  The  calm  wisdom 
and  quenchless  zeal  of  the  man  came  out  in  all  their  native 
power.  Never  did  minister  or  missionary  more  thoroughly 
make  it  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  His  colleague,  Mr  Braidwood,  in  all  things  like- 
minded  with  himself,  manfully  carried  on  the  work,  and  fought 
the  battle  by  his  side ;  and  both  of  them  w^ere  mightily  helped 
and  cheered  by  the  devoted  services  of  their  native  brethren. 

Mr  Anderson's  visit  to  Scotland  created  a  new  interest  in  the 
remarkable  mission  at  Madras.     Wherever  he  and  Bajahgo- 

Skul  went,  they  diffused  around  them  what  may  be  ^led  a 
adras  influence.  So  thoroughly  penetrated  was  Mr  Ander- 
son's mind  with  his  own  work  in  India,  that  he  cared  not  to 
speak  of  anything  else,  as  if  he  had  become  a  man  of  one  aim, 
and  one  idea  "Mr  Anderson  Madtxisizes"  said  the  late  Mr 
Hewitson,  who  stayed  with  him  for  some  time  under  the  roof 
of  that  admirable  mother  in  Israel,  Lady  Foulis.  He  always 
carried  with  him  fresh  and  interesting  letters  from  converts  at 
Madras,  which  he  was  ready  to  read  to  his  friends,  and  .  make 
the  basis  of  lively  illustration  of  the  work  to  which  his  whole 
energies  had  long  been  entirely  devoted.  A  man  of  varied 
accon){)lisliment  and  great  conversational  power,  he  yet  seemed 
to  have  given  himself  over  to  one  ruling  passion,  a  desire  for 
the  mlvalion  of  the  heathen  at  Madraa  Missions  in  India  lay 
liear  liis  heart ;.  but  the  misfdon  at  Madras  was  engraven  upoa 
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bis  heart  it«elf.  Such  enthusiasm  may  appear  to  some  narrow 
and  exclusive ;  but  it  is  usually  the  mark  of  a  generous  servant 
<of  the  Lord,  who  has  chosen  out  for  himself  some  noble  work, 
and  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  life.  Rajahgopaurs  appear- 
ances in  public,  and  his  demeanour  in  private,  were  singularly 
winning  and  impressiva  Whether  addressing  the  Free  Assem- 
bly, or  preaching  the  gospel  .from  some  of  the  chief  Free  Church 
pulpits,  he  displayed  remarkable  ability,  and  intense  earnest- 
nesa  It  was  universally  felt  that  such  converts  as  he,  so 
thoroughly  decided,  and  so  highly  trained,  were  well  worth  any 
amount  of  labour  in  the  ereat  work  of  Indian  evangelisation. 

Mr  Anderson  succeeded  in  collecting  among  liberal  friends  in 
Scotland  and  England,  ^3000  for  mission  premises,  and  had 
the  further  happiness  of  presiding  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
James  Drummond,  as  a  fourth  missionary  to  Madras.  Miss  E. 
Locber,  Mrs  Anderson's  sister,  was  also  engaged  as  a  female 
missionary  teacher  by  the  Ladies'  Association.  The  mission  at 
Madras,  meanwhile,  flourished  greatly  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  the  liberal  support  of  Christian  friends  on  the 
spot ;  but  Mr  Johnston  was  too  plainly  breaking  down  under 
ms  manifold  and  most  onerous  labours.  Mr  Hislop,  the  Free 
Church  missionary  at  Nagpore,  in  Central  India,  had  been 
detached  to  Madras  as  a  temporary  coadjutor,  and  rendered 
effective  assistance.  But  still  the  work  was  overpowering  in 
«pite  of  Mr  Johnston's  heroic  efforts,  and  the  vigorous  help  of 
his  fellow-labourers.  There  had  been  various  baptisms,  and 
consequent  agitations;  there  had  been  much  to  harass  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  missionaries,  to  fill  them  with  anxiety, 
to  overwhelm  them  with  grieC  But  the  work  prospered,  and 
the  schools,  in  spite  of  all  trials,  were  fuller  than  ever.  The 
annual  examination  had  passed  off  admirably,  and  Mr  John- 
ston had  filled  the  place  of  his  absent  friend  with  wonderful 
energy.  But  the  tall  frame  of  this  noble  man  was  now  bent 
and  exhausted  with  the  toils  of  years  undergone  in  a  sultry 
climate,  and  aggravated  by  his  being  condemned  to  pass  most 
•of  his  time,  night  and  day,  in  confined  and  unwholesome  apart- 
ments. He  had  been  enduring  a  martyrdom  which  the  Church 
he  served  so  faithfully  should  have  been  forward  to  alleviate,  or 
to  avert  Mr  Anderson  having  heard  of  his  colleague's  exhausted 
and  dangerous  condition,  determined  to  return  to  Madras  earlier 
than  he  had  intended,  or  than  his  medical  friends  advised.  In 
October  1850,  he  left  his  native  shores,  along  with  Rajahgopaul 
and  Miss  Locher,  and  in  December  they  all  arrived  safely  at 
Madras,  where  they  received  from  their  waiting  friends  a  most 
glad  and  cordial  welcome.  "  Joy  and  thanksgiving  abounded," 
^ajB  Mr  Braid  wood ;  **  there  was  but  one  element  of  gloom,  Mr 
Johnston's  sadly  weak  and  broken  state." 
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Mr  AndenKm'e  reivra  gftve  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  Hmbob,. 
flourishing  and  pro^)erons  as  it  had  been  in  his  abeenoo.    Cam- 
modious  new  premises  were  purchased  at  Triplicane,  and  sooa 
erowded  with  830  pupils ;  female  education,  through  Mn  An- 
derson's pn^erful  labours^  made  progress  every  day  ;  and  in  all 
the  schools  there  were  signs  and  symptoms  of  new  life  apd 
energy.    The  zdicclL  at  Conjeveram,  begun  by  Mr  Anderson  with 
seven  pupils,  was  now  att^ded  by  two  hundred  and  nioety- 
three,  assembled  in  a  good  bouse  with  three  rooms,  and  was 
enriched  with  a  clock,  a  library,  a  feix  of  globes  and  some  fiistr 
late  maps,  a  well-watered  garden  in  front,  and  two^psiate 
school  huts  for  the  vernacular  pupila    During  the  last  tweWe 
years,  hundreds  of  the  flower  of  the  Conjeveram  youth  had  beea 
leavened  by  the  vital  truths  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  girls  had 
recently  been  receiving  a  similar  benefit.    The  school  at  Kelkie 
was  attended  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  scholars,  aod  was 
also  diffusmg  Christian  influences  in  an  idolatrous  city.    Bot 
while  these  things  cheered  a  missionaiy  s  heart,  Mr  Johnston^ 
now  quite  prostrated  with  the  continuous  labours  of  twelve 
years,  w^s  obliged  to  leave  for  Europe,  taking  the  vojage 
by  the  Cape  of  GkKkl  Hope.    He  was  carried  on  board  in  a 
palanquin.    When  asked,  on  leaving,  by  Mr  Anderson,  what 
lx>ok  he  would  like  the  converts  to  give  turn,  he  said,  with  great 
emotion, ''  Baxter's  Saint  s  Best"    With  mingled  serenity  aiui 
sadness,  he  took  leave  of  his  bebved  colleagues^  and  native 
brethren,  never  to  meet  them,  with  one  exception,  in  the  body 
again.     Like  a  valiant  but  wounded  and  dying  seedier,  he  waa 
borne  off  the  field,  where  he  had  toiled  and  fought  so  nobiv,  to 
finish  his  testimony,  and  yield  up  his  life  in  his  native  lasd. 
Mr  Braidwood,  in  just  and  fitting  terms,  thus  describes  his 
admirable  friend : — 

**  For  the  sake  of  the  great  Master^s  cause,  Mr  J.  had  contina«d 
bis  laboure  and  watchings  a  year  and  a  half  longer  tham  medical 
advice  warranted.  In  the  absence  of  Mr  Andenoo,  he  preferred 
sacrificing  his  life  rather  than  that  the  Alission  should  saffer  lotf. 
Both  his  body  and  his  mind  had  been  worked  out,  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  martyr  to  a  great  and  holy  cause,  it  was  he.  If  the  conTerta 
of  the  Mission  are  found  wanting  in  a  self-sacrificing  devotedness,  it 
is  not  for  want  of  an  illustrious  example.  Comfort  and  ease,  health 
and  life,  be  laid  on  Cbrist's  altar,  with  a  love  and  simplicity  never 
surpassed.  The  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  Mission  bound  him  to 
his  colleagues,  and  they  leaned  on  him  and  bved  him  becaase  of 
hb  close  walk  with  God,  his  faith  and  meekness,  and  his  power  of 
enduring  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  bore  tip* 
the  Mission,  not  only  by  active  exertions,  but  by  prayer,  rars  diain- 
terentedness,  and  holy  compassion.  European  Christians,  native 
oonverta,  even  blind  Hindoos  and  hard  Mahommedans,  felt  tlie 
weight  of  his  character,  and  the  depth  and  purity  of  his  prineiplea. 
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Bgr  aU  Ikft  wa»  esieeoed ;  bj  laany  deeply  loved.  His  former 
mod  pree^it  pupiU  shaved  their  gratitude  and  affectaoii  to  him  by 
ccAlectiBg  a  sam  foe  his  portraU,  to  be  placed  ia  tlie  iagtitatioQ." 

Mr  Johnston  arrived  in  London  in  Jane,  after  a  pleamtt 
Toyag^  by  which  his  shattered  health  was  eonsidenihly  xecrated. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  repaired  to  his  native  Moi&t^  and  met»  wiih 
mingled  joy  and  sadness,  the  relatives  thai  had  survived  his 
absence  o£  thirteen  yisars.  He  next  went  to  Edinborgh,  where 
he  was  warmly  zeoeived  by  Dr  Grordon  and  other  honoured 
frienda  Bttt  to  avoid  the  edd  winds  of  the  east  coast,  he  was 
saiit  to  Arran  under  the  kind  care  of  Lady  Foulis^  and  in  that 
rofxmntic  and  salnhrious  island  he  gained  a  little  more  strength. 
He  ventured  to  return  to  Edinburgh  in  December,  but  found 
that  there  was  little  prospect  oi  his  ewer  being  aUe  to  retom  to 
Madraa  His  presence  in  Edinburgh,  howerer,  did  mueh  to 
inerease  the  interest  in  the  Madras  Mission.  His  absorfoii^ 
mterest  in  that  mission,  his  counsels,  his  prayers,  his  earnest 
personal  appeals,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  came 
near  him,  and  told  upon  the  church  at  large.  To  a  great 
extent  through  his  influence  and  personal  exertbnsy  not  only 
a  large  snra  was  raised  for  sendingoMre  missionaries  to  Madras 
bat  three  excellent  young  men  were  moved  to  go  out  as  m»- 
akmaries  to  that  part  of  India,  Messrs  Blyth,  CSampbell,  and 
M*CaIlum,  whose  names  are  now  wcil  known  la  the  nistozj  of 
the  Mission. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  a&irs  in  Madras  was  in  many  respects 
alarming.  The  work  of  the  mission  nrospered  as  usual,  but  the 
miastonary  staff  was  sadly  weakeneoL  Miss  EEaa  Locher,  in 
the  rrndst  of  her  years  and  usefuhies^  was  suddenly  cut  down 
two  months  after  Mr  J(^nstoa  lefi  Mr  Drummond,  who 
arriTed  from  Europe  the  following  May  to  take  Mr  JohnstonV 
place,  almost  immediately  broke  down,  and  was  obliged  ta 
return  home.  Mr  Anderson,  who  had  returned  to  Madb»  too 
soon  for  his  own  health,  was  in  a  very  weak  condition ;  and  it 
was  evident  tliat  Mr  Bcaidwood,  if  his  life  was  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, must  iBoon  quit  the  field  for  a  seascm.  But  for  the  three 
natire  preachers,  the  work  of  the  Mission  could  hardly  have 
be^i  carried  on  with  any  great  vigour  or  success.  It  was  necee* 
sary,  therefore,  that  these  excellent  labourers  should  be  ordained^ 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry. 
They  were  accordingly  ordained  by  the  Free  Church  Presbytery 
of  Madras,  in  NoTember  185).  Mr  Anderson  presided  at  the 
solemn  service,  and  addressed  his  three  brethren  in  these,  and 
in  many  other,  weighty  words  : — "*  Hold  up  Jesus  as  crucxfiedl 
ton  you  :  -preach  Him  because  you  believe  upon  Him,  because 
you  pierced  Him,  because  your  sins  were  laid  upon  Him,  and  He 
bore  ibem  all  away ;  and  because  He  is  your  salvation,  your 
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righteousness,  strength,  and  glory.  If  you  thus  preach  Christ 
the  Lord  who  bought  you,  He  will  preach  by  you.  The  more 
you  honour  Him,  the  more  will  He  exalt  you,  and  "Hia  glorious 
gospel  by  you." 

Mr  Braidwood,  now  quite  unfit  to  continue  at  his  post^  left 
Madras  with  his  family  in  February  1852,  and  was  welcomed 
by  his  friend  Johnston  in  Scotland  in  the  following  July.  The 
two  missionaries,  a  fortnight  after,  took  part  in  the  ordination 
at  Edinburgh  of  Messrs  Blyth  and  Campbell.  Mr  Johnston 
also  delivered  a  very  impressive  address  at  a  meeting  held  about 
the  same  time,  to  commend  to  the  divine  blessing  the  Hev.  John 
Fordyce,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  in  the  cause  of 
Native  Female  Education.  But  he  soon  again  sought  the 
climate  of  Arran  for  the  further  improvement  of  his  health 
which  now  appeared  to  be  partially  restored.  In  that  island, 
however,  after  a  few  weeks  of  deceptive  hope,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  Me  was  brought  back  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  surrounded  with  all  that  human  skill  and  Christian 
sympathy  could  supply.  Recovering  a  little  strength,  he  dic- 
tated to  Mr  Braidwood  a  long  and  touching  letter  addressed  to  llr 
Anderson,  and  in  a  sense  to  all  the  brethren  at  Madras.  At  its 
close  he  used  these  words :  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  our  work  of 
faith  and  labour  of  love  are  all  at  an  end.  Give  my  love  to 
every  member  of  the  Mission ;  I  am  often  in  the  midst  of  you. 
Ma^  the  Lord  strengthen  your  faith  mightily,  and  cause  His 
savmg  power  to  break  forth  on  the  ri^ht  hand  and  on  the  left. 
Do  not  sorrow  on  my  account  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  that  to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord.''  The  conversion  of  souls  in  India,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Madras  mission,  and  the  welfare  of  all  its  members, 
occupied  the  dying  missionary's  thoughts  night  and  day. 
When  setting  in  order  his  earthly  affairs,  he  also  resolved  to 
bequeath  his  library  to  the  Mission,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
native  agents  in  their  education  for  the  ministry. 

Mr  Johnston's  complaint  was  consumption,  and  as  it  had  now 
for  some  time  been  making  rapid  progress,  his  end  was  not  fiir 
off.  But  he  lingered  for  months  after  his  last  decisive  attack 
of  illness  in  Arran.  In  the  house  of  Lady  Foulis,  he  was  minis- 
tered to  with  a  care  and  tenderness  which  only  Christian  affeor 
tion  could  inspire.  He  wrote  or  dictated  various  letters  to 
Madras,  and  received  others  in  repl}'.  The  affection  Mr  Ander- 
son and  he  express  for  each  other  is  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  Christian  friendship.  But  we  must  refer  to  the  biography 
itself  for  the  last  expressions  of  faith  and  feeling  on  the  part  of 
these  noble  frienda  If  separated  in  the  body  from  his  friend 
at  Madras,  he  was  most  affectionately  waited  upon  to  the  last 
by  his  other  beloved  friend,  Mr  Braidwood.     We  have  no  space 
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for  the  insertion  of  the  very  tender  and  touching  account  Mr 
Sraidwood  gives  of  his  brother's  last  moments,  and  the  bright 
hope  with  which  they  were  cheered.  Mr  Johnston  died  on 
Tuesday,  22d  March  1853,  and  on  the  Saturday  following,  his 
mortal  remains  were  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  Mofibt^  to  mingle 
with  the  dust  of  his  kindred,  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  blessed 
resurrection. 

But  we  must  bring  this  lengthened  article  to  a  close.    We 
might  advert,  did  space  permit,  to  the  interesting  events  which, 
about  this  period,  took  place  at  Madras  in  connection  with  the 
mission,  and  to  the  admirable  accounts  of  them  given  by  Mr 
Anderson  in  his  letters.    But  we  have  written  enough  to  shew 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  indicate  the  cha* 
lacter  of  the  men  by  whom  that  work  was  begun^  and  so  nobly 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  discouiagements. 
Soon  after  the  news  of  Mr  Johnston's  death  reached  Madras, 
nearly  twenty  converts,  of  different  castes,  were  baptized  at 
three  different  times  by  Mr  Anderson.    A  "  Johnston'  scholar- 
ship, of  twenty  rupees  a  month,  was  founded  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  native  education,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Bajahgopauland  Yenkataramiah,  who  rais^  a  sum  of  £700  for 
the  purpose.    The  increasing  toils  tind  anxieties  connected  with 
the  mission,  the  intelligence  of  Dr  Gordon's  death,  the  continued 
absence  in  Europe  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Braidwood,  and  other  causes 
of  labour  and  sorrow,  all  combined  to  weigh  down  Mr  Ander- 
son's shattered  frame,  and  render  him  unfit  for  the  vigorous 
discharge  of  his  usual  duties.    As  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence, 
he  ought  for  a  season  to  have  retired  from  the  field.    To  this 
his  medical  adviser  urged  him ;  but  his  heart  was  so  wondrously 
bound  up  in  the  Mission  that  he  could  not  think  of  quitting  his 
post,  especially  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Braidwood,  a  veteran  like 
himself,  and  whom  he  looked  for  to  take  his  place.    At  last, 
indeed,  it  became  to  himself  and  to  others  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  he  would  suffer  more  by  bein^  forced  to  leave  his  work, 
than  by  being  allowed  to  remain  at  it    In  January  1854,  he 
was  cheered  and  helped  by  the  arrival  of  another  missionaiy, 
the  Rev.  James  Mackintosh.     His  spirit  was  soon  after  greaUy 
refreshed  by  the  baptism  of  three  medical  students,  and  their 
reception  into  the  Mission  church.    That  church  now  numbered 
'aiivety-four  members,  having  been  reinforced  with  fifteen  con- 
verts during  the   last  year.      In  May,  Mr  Anderson  bap- 
tized at  once  no  less  than  eleven  converts  of  various  races  and 
castes,  some  of  rich  and  influential  families,  and  one  of  them  a 
Mahommedan.    Ni^alingum,  one  of  these  eleven  converts,  was 
an  ingenuous,  intelligent  lad  of  fourteen,  the  heir  to  a  property 
worth  d^OOO.    This  property,  in  terms  of  a  late  and  just  en- 
actment of  the  Indian  Government,  abolishing  the  old  Hindu 
law,  he  did  not  forfeit  from  embracing  Christianity.    His  rela- 
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tives  mmde  desperate  attempts  to  cany  him  off ;  but  his  fisdtk 
remained  unshaken,  and  he  was  preserved  fiom  fidling  into 
hostile  handa  His  case  was  taken  into  the  Supreme  Court ; 
but  the  judge.  Sir  C.  Rawlinson,  having  (juestioned  the  youth 
in  English,  again  affirmed  the  great  principle,  that  a  person  of 
his  years  and  understanding  was  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself  in 
matters  of  religion. 

Meanwhile  a  new  and  powerful  agency,  whidi  the  mission- 
aries had  long  laboured  to  establish  as  the  crown  of  their  evaii- 
gelistio  work,  was  in  full  operation.  This  was  the  employment 
of  native  ministers  of  the  word  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their 
countrymen  in  their  own  languages.  Every  Sabbath  at  Madras^ 
Neliore,aad  other  places,  the  tidings  of  salvation  warempclaimed 
in  Hindostani,  Tamil,  and  Telugu  by  Bajahgopaul,  Ettirajooloo,. 
Abdool  Khader,  and  other  converts.  Sometimes,  in  one  day, 
as  many  as  two  thousand  souls,  Hindus  and  Mahomedans, 
heard  the  Joyftil  sound.  Great  was  the  excitement  produced 
in  the  native  mind  by  this  new  missioDary  actavily ;  but  the 
effect,  on  the  whole,  was  salutary,  and  the  word  began  to  tell 
in  various  ways  upon  a  community  long  sunk  in  the  spiritual 
death  of  heathenism.  The  native  chureh  by  this  time  num- 
bered 100  communicants,  of  whom  fifty-eight  were  sons  and 
daus^hters  of  the  Missioa  The  communion  was  occasionally 
dispensed  by  Bajahgopaul,  who  ministered  in  the  sanctuary 
with  an  unction,  a  t^erness  and  power  that  failed  not  to  im- 
press every  heart,  native  or  European.  Female  education  also 
prospered  greatly,  the  schools  containing  upwards  of  400  giris, 
most  of  them  highly  interesting  and  promising.  At  the  close 
of  the  same  year  four  more  candidates  for  the  ministry  wore 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  missionary  Presbytery. 
These  were  Mr  Joseph  Fh)6t,  an  East  Indian,  and  three  native 
converts,  who  had  all  been  carefully  trained  for  the  work  to 
whidi  they  were  caUed.  Not  long  after,  three  elders  were 
chosen  and  ordained  as  office-bearers  in  the  native  churdi. 
Thus,  while  native  inquirers  or  converts  were  constantly  ccMning' 
in,  and  the  divine  blessing  was  specially'resting  on  the  Mission, 
the  work  of  church  organisation  went  steadily  on,  as  if  in  pre- 
paration for  the  loss  of  that  true  and  brave  spirit  who  had  been 
honoured  of  God  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  a  pme 
gospel  church  at  Madraa 

It  was  on  Sabbath,  March  4.  1865,  when  Bajahgopaul  bap- 
tized seven  new  converts,  that  Mr  Anderson,  worn  down  wiui 
many  toils  and  cares,  was  seized  with  his  last  illnesa  A  aevese 
bilious  fever,  superinduced  on  an  exhausted  nervous  system, 
soon  prostrated  what  was  left  of  his  strength,  and  brought  him 
near  the  gates  of  death.  His  tried  medicSl  friend  and  bdoved 
Christian  brother,  I^  Lorimer,  watched  over  him  with  tmder 
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and  aanduous  care,  and  at  oae  time  there  were  hopes  of  reocK 
▼ery.  But,  after  various  fluctuations  of  the  ebbing  tide  of  life, 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  dying,  and  ealled  to  pass  through  the 
last  solemn  scene. 

"  On  ThunKlay  the  22^,"  says  Dr  Lorimer,  ^'  decidedly  unfaTOur- 
able  symptoms  appeared ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  con* 
sidered  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  him  with  his  real  state.  It  was  a 
most  solemn  and  painful  duty.  The  Lord  was  with  him  and  with 
me  at  the  time.  I  was  supported  to  do  this,  and  he  was  supported 
to  receive  it  in  such  a  way  as  a  man  of  God  and  servant  of  Christ 
only  can.  '  The  Jjord's  will  be  done/  he  said ;  '  if  to  live  longer 
and  to  work  for  Christ,  I  am  willing;  if  not,  his  holy  will  be  done/ 
I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  death  as  his.  He  was  enabled  io 
offer  a  noble  testimony  for  Christ.    '  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  t 

0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  were  among  the  few  last  words  he 
uttered.  I  took  farewell  of  him  about  half-past  six  p.ir.,  when  he 
said,  '  The  Lord  reward  you  for  all  your  work  and  labour  of  love ; 
be  faithful  unto  death,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  crown  of  life.'  I 
went  down  to  the  mission-house  early  in  the  morniog,  long  before 
the  sun  rose,  but  his  spirit  was  fled,  and  I  saw  the  great  and  noble 
man  stretched  in  death.  Early  in  the  morning  I  went  down  again, 
and  the  body  in  the  open  coffin  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
with  the  head  under  the  clock,  A  large  cougregation  had  as- 
sembled ;  all  the  native  converts,  male  and  female,  and  their  dear 
families, — many  East  lodians,  a  good  many  Europeans ;  Mrs  An- 
derson aud  Mrs  Campbell  sat  at  the  head.  Mr  Campbell  read  the 
15th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  in  a  very  impressive  manner  \ 
and  dear  Bajah  then  came  forward,  and,  standing  beside  the  body 
of  his  father,  offered  up  the  most  impressive  prayer  I  ever  heard. 

1  took  Bajah  and  Yenka  with  me  in  the  carriage  which  immediately 
followed  the  hearse,  and  the  concourse  of  people  was  very  great 
At  the  grave,  Mr  Blyth  was  enabled  to  offer  up  a  most  affecting 
and  earnest  prayer.  Constant  and  daily  inquiries  were  made  about 
him  by  the  Grovemor,  the  councillors,  &c.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Lord  Harris.  The  inconvenience  of  not  having  a 
separate  place  of  worship  was  greatly  felt.  Nothing  was  more  in 
bis  heart  for  many  months  past  than  the  obtaining  of  a  building 
of  this  nature.  Humanly  speaking,  had  Mr  Anderson  taken  advice 
and  left  India  last  year,  he  would  have  been  alive  now.  But  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  his  post.  He  has  saved  the 
Mission  from  great  trouble,  and  more  than  this  you  know ;  but  his 
life  was  the  forfeit.'' 

The  afSiction  into  which  the  Mission  was  plunged  by  the 
death  of  this  noble  servant  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  he  displayed 
in  his  last  moments,  are  thus  tenderly  described  by  his  greatly 
loved  son  in  the  faith,  Rajahgopaul : — 

*<  My  beloved  and  esteemed  father,  Mr  Anderson,  the  founder 
and  head  of  the  Madras  Free  Church  Mission,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus 
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on  the  morning  of  Sabbath  the  25th  instant.  The  Mission  is 
plunged  into  indescribable  grief.  From  the  oldest  down  to  the 
joungest  child,  all  are  shedding  bitter  salt  tears  over  him.  It 
looks  as  if  a  sudden,  terrible  whirlwind  had  taken  him  away  from 
the  warm,  living,  and  affectionate  embraces  of  his  many  sons  and 
daughters.  There  is  a  gap — a  painful,  crushing,  desolate  gap — 
felt  and  seen  everywhere  in  the  Mission,  in  the  heart  of  every  one. 
It  was  lately  he  was  moving  in  our  midst,  all  life  and  affection. 
His  voice  was  heard  in  the  classroom,  from  the  pulpit,  holding 
forth  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  pressing  him  home  upon  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  native  Christians,  and  the  heathen 
rising  generation.  He  was  with  us  in  his  familiar  fatherly  sim- 
plicity and  tender  affection ;  embracing  the  very  children ;  coun- 
selling us,  and  instructing  us  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  touching 
the  inmost  springs,  sympathies,  and  affections  of  our  souls  by  the 
£re,  energy,  and  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  so  richly  dwelt  in 
iiim.  But  now  he  is  gone ;  the  Lord  has  taken  him  away.  It  is 
the  Lord.  By  this  mysterious  afflictive  dispensation  we  are  bowed 
•down ;  yea,  crushed  to  the  very  dust.  "With  this  servant  of  the 
Lord  is  bound  up  the  spiritual  history  of  all, — of  every  convert  of 
-our  Mission ;  the  tenderest  associations,  touching  and  solemn  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  eternal  interests  of  our  souls,  under  God 
the  growth  in  holiness,  and  knowledge,  and  comfort  of  the  holy 
<}|host, — were  entwined  with  him." 

•  .  •  .  •  . 

'*  He  said  on  more  occasions  than  one,  '  Not  my  unllf  hut  the  will 
of  my  heavenly  Father  he  done,  whether  \t  he  in  my  obeying^  Buf- 
fering, living,  or  dying*  This  was  not  mere  desperation,  for  he 
had  a  strong  desire  to  live  to  the  last,  for  the  sake  of  his  children. 
The  Mission  was  dear  to  him  always;  it  was  uppermost  in  his  soul; 
he  loved  it  more  than  life ;  self-denial,  years  of  suffering,  death  it- 
self was  not  too  great  to  nurse  and  mature  it.  As  if  he  had  re- 
oeived  immediate  inspiration  from  on  high,  he  uttered  the  following 
with  divine  assurance ;  the  solemn  pathos  with  which  he  spoke  in- 
dicated the  heart  that  was  full  : — '  I  feel  that  the  Mission  will 
never  want  men  to  labour,  nor  means,  nor  converts,  nor  institutions, 
to  teach  ;  there  will  be  no  want  of  money,  for  the  people  of  all  de- 
nominations will  support  it ;  for  the  Lord  has  his  hand  here.'  He 
spoke  with  great  freedom  about  his  reliance  upon  the  finished  work 
of  Christ  He  said,  *  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  about  anything  won- 
derful. I  have  a  simple  faith  in  Christ  that  is  worth  all  the  world. 
*'  And  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  "  The  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus."'  .  .  .  Looking  to  Venka  and  me,  he  imme- 
diately said,  *  My  precious  sons,  look  after  eveiything  connected 
with  me.  In  conducting  such  a  large  work,  it  requires  much  wis- 
dom, Christianity,  and  faith.  My  R«jee,  you  write  to  Mr  Braid- 
wood,  and  tell  him  th<U  I  have  deep  ejections  for  him.'  When  he 
commended  Mrs.  Anderson  once  and  again  to  our  tender  son -like 
oare,  I  thought  of  the  words  of  Jesus  when  he  saw  his  mother  and 
the  disciple  whom  he  loved.    Once  he  said  to  me,  holding  my  hand 
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▼i(h  a  firm  grasp,  in  a  deep  affectionate  tone,  '  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  aod  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'  At  another  time> 
boldiog  my  hand  in  the  same  affectionate  way,  with  tears  running 
djwD  his  eyes,  he  said  the  same  words.  These  are  memorable 
words,  and  they  seemed  to  flow  while  his  heart  was  tender  and 
0[)eD,  and  its  affection  gushing  out  freely ;  they  seemed  to  come 
bathed  in  love." 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  he  asked  me  how  the  converts 
were,  and  then  he  said,  *  Rajee,  go  down  and  tell  all  the  converts 
that  Mr  Anderson  sends  his  love  to  them  all.  I  am  weak  and  ex- 
hausted ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  hope,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesug,  I  am  still  holding  on.  Tell  them  t^  watch  and  pray  forme.* 
In  the  afternoon  he  wished  to  see  the  children.  They  all  passed 
bj  his  bedside.  He  took  every  one  of  them  with  the  greatest  ten- 
^rness,  and  kissed  them.  That  day  he  sank  gradually  down ; 
there  were  bright  intervals  on  other  days,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
clouds  gathering ;  the  feeling  of  weakness  grew  upon  him.  On 
Friday  the  two  doctors  warned  us  that  he  was  not  far  from  his. 
Master's  home.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  we  could  not  doubt 
or  hesitate  for  a  moment  that  for  him  to  die  would  be  an  infinite 
gain.  He  said  in  the  morning  in  a  sudden  way,  but  calmly,  and 
^^th  prolound  thought,  *  I  must  have  time  to  comprehend,  to  be- 
lieTe,  and  to  love  my  God.*  We  thought  singing  would  please  him^ 
wid  beloved  Mrs  Anderson  sung  the  beautiful  hymn, — 

'  How  tweet  tho  name  of  Jesus  sonnds 
In  a  belieyer'fl  ear  I* 

Our  beloved  father  joined  us,  and  sung  several  lines.  His  voice 
^as  failing,  but  the  music  of  the  heart  was  audible.  We  sang  next 
Mr  Anderson's  favourite  hymn, — 

*  Hark,  my  son],  it  is  the  Lord.* 

He  Btrack  up  the  last  verse,  and  sung  it  alone.  Then  he  made  an 
extempore  verse,  which  he  sung  with  great  feeling.  Suddenly  he 
exclaimed,  '  Lord,  I  am  poor,  I  am  sinful ;  by  nature  I  am  proud, 
bat  thoa  hast  redeemed  me  V  He  bade  us  stop ;  it  was  too  much 
for  his  body.  Alluding  to  Mrs  Anderson,  who  was  out,  he  said,. 
*  The  Lord  gives  her  touches  from  heaven, — do  you  not  see  ?*  Mr 
Moffat  assented,  saying,  '  The  Lord  sustains  her  wonderfully/  Mr 
A.  exclaimed,  with  melting  tenderness,  '  Oh,  be  kind  to  the  poor 
^idow/  I  can  never  forget  the  mingled  feeling  that  thrilled  my 
soul,-^tbat  Mi>  .\.  vv-  soon  to  be  a  widow,  the  first  widow  in  the 
MiesioQ  !  He  spoke  of  the  kindiiess  of  Dr  Blacklock  to  him,  and 
commended  him  as  a  man  who  loved  Christ.  When  observing  us 
keeping,  he  would  say,  '  Now  ye  have  sorrow,  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  you.' 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  Mr  Anderson  had 
entered  into  his  rest.     A  few  hours  after  the  youthful  converts^ 
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male  and  female,  came  hi  little  parties  to  gaze  on  the  remaids 
-of  their  departed  father.  Dissolved  in  tears,  they  passed  the 
bedside  of  the  holy  dead,  and  took  the  last  look  of  that  ooun* 
tenance  which  had  long  beamed  upon  them  with  unutterable 
love.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  funeral  took  place, 
the  largest  ever  seen  in  Madras.  Every  demonstration  ofpro- 
found  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man,  a  Chris- 
tian  hero  who  had  fiEiUen  nobly  in  the  field,  was  made,  both  by 
the  European  and  native  community.  On  the  following  Sab- 
bath Yenkataramiah  preached  a  funeral  sermon  from  the  words^ 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  "  He  de- 
.scribed,"'  says  Mr  Braid  wood,  "the  rest  and  the  reward  of  Christ  a 
servants;  and  drew  from  a  loving  heart  and  sound  judgment  a 
true  and  impressive  portrait  of  Mr  Anderson,  and  shewed  how 
Gk)d  gifted  him,  sustained  him,  employed  him,  and  at  length 
had  satisfied  him  with  everlasting  blessedness.'' 

The  Madras  Free  Church  Mission,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
which  we  have  thus  traced,  still  bears  the  impress  imparted  to 
it  by  its  two  first  missionaries.  Their  heroic  and  devoted 
labours  bear  blessed  fruit  at  this  day,  and  will  be  felt  at  Madras 
for  generations  to  come.  They  were  cut  down  in  the  midst  of 
their  career,  but  they  were  enabled  to  do  a  work  which  was 
sufficient  to  crown  with  honour  the  longest  life.  It  is  not  by 
mere  length  of  days  that  usefulness  is  measured,  but  rather  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done.  Anderson  and  John- 
ston, loving  and  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  not 
long  divided,  lived  fast  and  laboured  hard  in  the  service  of  their 
_great  Master.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  ordinary 
meridian  of  human  existence,  they  had  become  veterans  on  the 
field,  ready  to  be  summoned  away  to  their  reward.  They  had 
also  laboured  to  such  purpose,  and  so  filled  their  chosen  sphere 
with  their  own  noble  spirit,  that  others  who  enter  upon  their 
labours  cannot  fiEiil  to  be  stimulated  by  their  example,  and  to 
toil  with  energy  like  their  own  for  the  good  of  that  Mission 
which  they  founded 

The  history  of  that  Mission  is  its  best  vindication.  It  wa^ 
as  we  hare  seen,  entirely  educational  in  its  origin,  but  it  has 
been  highly  evangelistic  in  its  results.  like  the  kindred  mis- 
4Sons  at  Ualcutta,  Bombay^  and  Nagpore,  it  has  fumidied  a 
powerful  lever  for  elevating  the  Hindu  mind,  and  been  the 
honoured  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  many  Hindu  souls* 
Its  operations  and  methods  have  been  signally  blessed  from 
^rst  to  Usty  and  we  cannot  conceive  what  valid  objection  can 
be  urged  against  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  The  pro- 
duction and  preparation  of  a  native  Christian  agency  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  India  are  points  on  which  most  intelli- 
^nt  supporters  of*  missions  are  now  agreed.    And  if  the  necei^ 
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«ty  and  advantage  of  such  an  agency  are  now  recognised  gene- 
rally over  the  church  of  Christ,  the  success  of  this  Madras  Mis- 
sion has  very  largely  contributed  to  such  a  result  We  forget 
not  the  high  claims  of  the  Calcutta  Free  Church  Mission,  and 
the  signal  services  of  Dr  Duff  in  defending  the  missionary  sys- 
tern,  which  must  ever  be  associated  with  his  name ;  but  the 
labours  of  Anderson  and  his  colleagues  appear  to  have  been 
peculiarly  useful  in  flinging  the  strongest  light  on  all  the  details 
of  the  educational  method,  aud  in  meeting  effectually  the  most 
plausible  arguments  that  can  be  urged  against  its  principle  or 
its  working. 

Mr  Braidwood  has  performed  his  task  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence.  He  has  done  full  justice  to  the  memorv  of  his 
sainted  friends^  letting  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  be  seen 
in  their  works.  But  he  has  not  done  justice  to  his  own  share  of 
the  missionary  work  which  he  records.  He  has  forgotten  him- 
self in  his  zeal  to  do  honour  to  the  departed.  Yet  his  owq 
name  will  never  be  forgotten  at  Madras ;  it  will  always  be  men- 
tioned with  the  deepest  respect,  and  held  wortliy  to  be  joined 
with  the  names  of  ^derson  and  Johnston.  This  biography  is 
alike  honourable  to  his  zeal  and  his  accomplishments.  Tha 
spirit  of  a  man  of  faith  and  true  missionary  breathes  in  eveiy 
paga  The  book,  doubtless,  like  almost  every  other  of  its  kino, 
admits  of  some  improvement  Some  little  historical  links  that 
we  miss  near  the  beginning  might  very  properlv  be  supplied. 
The  materials  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  Madras  Mission 
might  occasionally  also  be  more  elaborately  wrought  up.  But 
the  book  itself  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
our  missionary  literatura  It  is  fitted  to  help  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions over  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  kindle  a  missionary  zeal 
in  our  theological  halla  If  it  be  the  means  of  raising  up  more 
true  missionaries  for  India,  especially  for  the  loved  Madras  field, 
one  great  aim  of  the  excellent  author  will  doubtless  be  accom- 
plished. 
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Art,  VIL — Donxer  on  tlxe  Immutability  of  Ood* 

On  the  RigU  ConcmHxm  of  the  Dogmatic  Idea  of  the  ItnmuiabilUy  of  Ood, 
foUh  special  reference  to  the  mutual  relation  between  Ood^s  eupra-hietori- 
cat  and  historical  existence.    By  J.  A.  Dorneb. 

Ik  the  inner  depths  of  the  cultivated  world  of  Greece,  even  at 
its  most  flourishing  period,  there  lay  the  consciousness  that  it 
had  acquired  its  wealth,  as  it  were  in  an  illegitimate  way,  by 
robbery  from  the  divine.  This  is  strikingly  expressed  in  the 
legend  of  Prometheus,  and  in  the  recollection  ot  a  breach  with 
an  earlier  religion,  which  is  also  connected  with  his  name.  The 
beauteous  Hellenic  world  knew  that  it  had  come  into  being 
not  under  the  blessing  of  the  old  gods,  but  in  some  measure 
imder  the  disfavour  of  the  new,  whose  chief  was  conceived  of 
by  the  spirit,  or  rather  by  the  accusing  and  excusing  thoughts 
of  the  evil  conscience,  as  jealous  of  the  power  of  tne  emanci- 
pated human  spirit.  Thus,  amongst  the  Greeks,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  bright  present  was  mixed  with  a  presentiment 
that  it,  and  along  with  it  the  rule  of  the  self-made  gods  of 
Olvmpus,  would  ere  long  pass  away.  Below  the  fair  surface  of 
a  free,  elevated  life,  there  was  a  deeply-rooted  consciousness 
of  bondage  and  unhappiness ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this 
tradition,  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  people  confesses  itself  to  be 
at  once  fettered  and  free,  we  know  not  which  most  emphati- 
cally. It  doubts  the  right  of  its  gods ;  it  doubts  not  less  its 
eternal  right  to  exercise  itself  freely  in  politics,  art,  science ; 
and  it  doubts  the  endurance  of  its  worka  That  the  new  stage 
of  its  spiritual  life  is  not  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  old 
stage  of  its  faith,  and  has  therefore  not  brought  about  a  lasting 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  a  further  departure 
from  the  divine— that  is  the  reason  of  the  deep  schism  which 
the  deeper  spirits  of  Greece,  such  as  iEschylus,  feel  and  ex- 
press. 

This  restless  and  unquiet  age  of  ours,  pressing  so  boldly  for- 
wards, and  yet  after  all  so  weary,  has  something  Promethean 
in  it.  It  also  is  a  living  contradiction,  in  which  a  feeling  of 
increajsed  freedom  is  united  with  the  imbreakable  fetters  of  a 
deep  discomfort,  an  inner  desolation  and  unhappiness  of  heart 
The  feeling  that  our  cultivation,  too,  has  not  an  altogether  good 
conscience  before  God,  is  more  widely  spread  than  is  suppled. 
The  gifts  of  this  cultivation  have  not  been  blessed  ana  conse- 

*  This  aiticlo  in  tnuMbited,  with  considerable  abridgment,  from  the  JahrlSeker 
Jur  Deutsche  Theologis,  toL  i.,  part  2, 1866,  and  toI.  iii.,  part  3, 1858,  and  is  of 
great  Talne  as  a  reriew  of  German  opinions  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
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crated  by  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  but  the  free  consciousness 
of  the  outer  world  has  been  developed  to  a  disproportionate 
strength.  One  of  the  two  hereditary  forms  of  the  doctrine  of 
God  in  itsabstractness  and  pure  spuituality  does  not,  it  is  tme, 
offend  the  "  cultivated  "  spirit  of  the  times,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  affects  it  so  little,  that  it  is  only  natural  that  in  its 
newest  phases  it  should  ignore  it,  and  seek  a  less  distant  God 
in  its  own  breast  or  in  nature.  The  other  form,  full  of  life  as 
it  has  always  been  in  the  simple  faith  of  Christians,  seems,  to 
modern  cultivation,  offensive,  unworthy,  yea,  childish,  from  its 
faith  in  a  particular  providence,  which  makes  God  dependent 
on  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  especially  on  the  prayers  of 
believers.  Evil  intention  is  not  always,  perhaps  indeed  rarely, 
the  origin  of  this.  Theology  mast  bear  its  share  of  the  blame, 
for  it  has  too  little  sought  to  heal  this  deep  schism  in  our 
popular  life,  and  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  fixed  doctrine  of  God. 
Such  a  doctrine,  it  is  true,  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
faith,  but  only  to  its  increase.  For  "the  cultivated  world," 
however,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary,  that  it  may  not 
lose  through  spiritual  dulness  its  point  of  connection  with  the 
Christian  faitk  The  world  of  the  present  day,  regarded  in  the 
mass,  is  not  without  the  sting  of  conscience  reminding  it  of 
God ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  sacrifice 
the  great  results  of  human  culture  to  the  old  faith ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  it  maintain  this  faith  along  with  them.  There 
is  something  Titanic  in  this  age  of  ours ;  something  Titanically 
bold,  yea,  daring ;  something,  too,  Titanically  unhapi)y.  That 
faith  m  God,  which  blessed  and  guided  earlier  times,  is  shaken 
for  thousandjs.  The  idea  of  a  living  God  has  become  a  phan* 
tasm,  a  terrifying,  spectral  form  ;  and  already,  as  man  cannot 
live  without  a  God,  different  forms  of  deification  of  the  world 
spring  up  to  fill  the  empty  place  of  faith  with  superstitious 
belief  in  matter  or  in  humanity,  or  in  its  works,  politics,  art, 
and  science.  While  this  process  is  going  on  in  every  stratum 
of  our  people,  and  the  foundations  not  merely  of  Christian  but 
of  human  existence  are  being  undermined,  hundred^^  in  the 
different  stories  of  the  superstructure,  find  time  to  dispute  with 
their  brethren  about  minute  questions  of  confessions,  but  won* 
derfuUy  few  hands  are  raised  in  the  department  of  thought  and 
science  to  check  the  undermining  which,  if  it  were  to  succeed, 
would  bury  us  all  in  ruins.  Science  alone,  certainly,  cannot 
counteract  the  danger  which  is  prevailing  so  strongly  amongst 
our  peopla  The  church  must  aouble  her  exertions,  her  love, 
and  care ;  and  she  practically  does  so  in  some  measure  in  her 
home  missions,  and  otherwise.  But  science  must  not  be  idle, 
if  the  preaching  of  the  church  is  to  be  enlightened  and  accom- 
modated to  the  spirit  of  the  times.    The  evil  is  to  be  traced 
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to  the  want  of  speculative  thodght  among  the  people.  The 
awakened  senses  of  the  time  hunger  and  thirst  for  Realism 
after  we  have  so  long  liveiin  Idealism.  This  in  itself  is  not 
to  be  bljaned,  but  to  be  praised.  K  the  old  scientific  doctrine 
of  Ood  can  be  shewn  to  have  suffered  in  general  from  an  ideal- 
ism which  withdraws  God  from  the  world  into  an  abstract  ele- 
vation, the  theological  doctrine  of  Qod  will  be  fumshing  its 
proper  contribution  to  the  wants  of  the  time,  if  it  vindicate  for 
the  idea  of  God  a  powerful  realism,  which  shall  fill  with  new 
spirit  and  life  the  powerless  abstract  conception  of  Him. 

We  will  in  what  follows  take  into  consideration  only  one 
point  of  the  doctrine  of  God.  It  is  the  point,  however,  oa 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  the  greatest  weight 
seems  to  rest, — ^the  scientific  formation  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 
It  is  one  which  concerns  most  closely  the  interests  of  religion ; 
and  so  many  questions  gather  round  it,  that  a  satisfiictory 
treatment  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  condition  of  the  renewed 
establishment  and  authority  of  the  living  Christian  idea  of 
God  in  "  the  cultivated  world  "  of  the  present.  We  will  dis- 
cuss tJie  correct  conception  of  the  dogmatic  idea  of  the  vmm/Ur- 
tahility  of  Ood,  with  spedal  reference  to  the  relation  between 
his  supra-historical  and  historical  existence,  without  pretend- 
ing to  completeness.  If,  in  doing  so,  we  are  obliged  to  oppose 
many  views  which  bring  forward  doubtful  propositions  contrary 
to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  divine  immutability,  our 
meaning,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  this  article  will  suffi- 
ciently shew,  is  not  that  that  traditional  doctrine  of  God  in  the 
Dogmatic  of  our  church  needs  no  purifying  development,  but 
tiiat  we  need  improvements,  which  can  be  shewn  to  be  so  im 
truth. 

•  It  is  now  frequently  said,  that  the  interests  of  philosophy 
tad  of  science  in  general,  are  opposed  on  this  point  to  the 
interests  of  piety.  We  shall  have  to  put  this  saying  to  the 
proof,  for  an  essential  difference  between  the  two,  about  the 
Mist  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  must  make  a  final  sepa- 
totioB  between  them,  and  lastingly  injure  both. 
'  Until  recently,  it  wa»  specially  the  idea  of  the  personality  of 
Ood,  about  which  the  philosophical  and  theological  doctrine  of 
Ood  was  occupied.  The  more  noted  religious  philosophers  of 
the  present  day,  teaeh  and  demonstrate,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  absolute  personality  of  God  ;  for  example,  K  Bitter, 
Chalybaus,  Weisse,  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Fichte,  Ulrici.  They 
■ecognise  that  neither  is  the  infinite  truly  thought,  if  it  is  con- 
<)eived  of  only  as  the  limitless  res  eoctenea^  nor  censcioasneai 
if  it  is  sa  conceived  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  an  olgeet  of  it 
Kothing  definite,  however;  is  expressed  as  to  the  more  concrete 
ideaof  this  personality  in  itself,  and  in  its  rdatiofttotbe  woridL 
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THie  most  various  conceptions  of  God  are  still  reconcileable 
with  the  idea  of  a  personality,  as  a  self-knowing  and  willing 
being.  Ood  is  called  personal,  not  less  by  the  Deists,  the 
older  Rationalists,  and  the  Socinians,  than  in  the  supematn- 
ralistic  Theism  of  mediseval  Catholics  and  Protestants.  But  in 
dnr  days,  there  is  a  third  doctrine  opposed  to  all  these,  which 
is  constantly  spreading  more  widely,  and  which  claims  prefer- 
ence, because  it  as  far  as  possible  represents  the  persomdity  of 
God  as  similar  to  that  of  man,  and  thereby  brings  him  nearer 
tts,  while  the  traditional  doctrines  of  God  in  the  catholic  and 
evangelical  churches  are  found  abstract,  dead,  and  cold,  un- 
satisfying to  the  religious  feeling.  It  does  not  hesitate  directly 
to  contradict  the  old  propositions  about  God's  immutability, 
and  takes  at  one  time  a  more  anthropomorphic,  at  another  a 
more  anthropopathic  (or  theopaschitic)  form. 

The  denial  of  the  immutability  of  God  has  been  long  com- 
mon amongst  those  who  denied  his  absolute  personality  ;  but 
those  who  held  fast  the  latter,  maintained  the  former  all  the 
more  firmly.  In  our  times,  however,  things  are  changed- 
Tendencies  to  theopaschitic  and  anthropopathic  views  are 
At  present  widely  spread,  even  among  excellent  men.  Theo- 
retically, though,  from  their  point  of  view,  inconsequently, 
they,  for  the  most  part,  seek  to  avoid  the  notion  of  mutability, 
and  bring  prominently  forward  the  idea  of  God  as  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  personality.  Still,  the  divine  purpose  of  love,  and 
the  supposed  interest  of  the  world,  whether  of  creation  and 
government,  or  of  the  incarnation,  leads  them  to  conceive  of 
mutability,  self-diminution,  passivity,  and  actual  endurance  in 
God,  even  to  the  loss  of  self-consciousness. 

We  generally  find,  however,  that  these  men  first  introduce 
their  propositions  about  a  mutability  in  Gbd,  not  in  their  doc- 
trine of  God,  which  is  not  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  them,  but 
in  a  supplementary  way  when  they  treat  of  Christology,  or  at 
the  soonest,  when  they  treat  of  the  creation  of  the  world.*  The 
reason  of  this  procedure — ^a  blameworthy  one,  at  least  in  a 
scientific  light — ^is  that  they  think  that  Christology  first  shewts 
them  the  necessity  of  their  doctrine.  Christolo^,  they  say, 
.fwhich,  it  is  true,  conditions  historically  the  Christian  idea  of 
•God,  while  objectively  or  really  Christology  must  be  conditioned 
by  the  idea  of  God),  demands  imperatively  the  modification  of 
the  idfea  of  God  in  the  direction  of  mutability,  since  otherwise 
Ohristology  becomes  an  impossibility,  a  contradiction.  7bis 
being  the  case,  we  cannot  separate  their  j^ropositions  about  or 
against  the  immutability  of  God  &om  their  Christological  doo- 

-*  8o,«.^.,Th<miafiiis,Hofinatm,  ]2brard.    Idebaer  is  more  strictly  8(^0Xitifie* 
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trine,  as  the  latter  professes  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  former: 
We  shall  test  the  demonstrative  power  of  this  standing  argu- 
ment for  the  mutability  of  God,  so  far  as  to  see  whether  their 
theological  hypothesis  really  contributes  anythingtoChristologjv 

In  the  conclusion  of  my  work  on  Christology,  I  have  already 
made  some  remarks  which  bear  on  this  subject ;  but,  in  order 
not  to  give  a  disproportionate  place  to  the  most  modem  phe- 
nomena, I  had  there  to  employ  a  brevity  which  bears  no  satis- 
factory proportion  to  present  requirements.  For  it  cannot  be- 
denied  that,  in  the  theology  of  the  present  day,  Theopaschit- 
ism,  especially  in  application  to  Christology,  has  spread  to  an 
extent  which  compels  a  more  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  it, 
especially  as  it  asserts  that  it  has  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
Chrislological  problem.  As  it  has  already  assumed  various, 
forms,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  general  view,  we  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  give  a  survey  of  thase  forms,  as  a  part  of  the 
modem  history  of  doctrines,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  test  the 
foundations  of  these  cognate  theories  in  a  positive  discussion  of 
the  theme  of  our  treatise  ;  for  a  final  decision  upon  the  scien- 
tific value  of  these  theories  must  depend  upon  the  more  general 
question  how  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  relation  between  the 
supra-historical  and  the  historical  existence  of  God,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  attribute  of  immutability. 

Theopaschitic  views  have  appeared  in  the  church  at  varibus 
periods  ;  amongst  the  non-ebionitic  Jewish  Cliristians  in  the 
primitive  times  ;*  among  the  followers  of  Gnosticism  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries;  in  the 
school  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  (for  this  strong,  scientifically 
trained  man  is  not  himself  guilty  of  the  fancies  which  are  found 
in  his  school) ;  among  the  monks  who  shouted  in  Antioch,  One 
of  the  holy  Trinity  has  suffered  !  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion they  were  held  by  the  Anabaptists,  Hofinann,  Menno,  Si- 
monis,  and  Corvinus  ;  during  last  century  by  Zinzendor£  But 
Theopaschitism  has  had  a  peculiar  colouring,  or  a  different  pur- 
pose, as  often  as  it  has  appeared.  Its  oldest  form,  which  is 
previous  to  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  therefore  receives  the  name  of  Patripassianism,  betrays  as 
its  source  the  religious  interest  which  finds  the  divine  work  of 
suffering,  redeeming  love  actually  accomplished  in  Christ,  and 
seeks  to  secure  the  significance  of  the  work  by  ascribing  a  share 
of  it  to  God.  A  similar  notion  prevailed  in  a  rude  way  in  those 
monks ;  more  tenderly,  but  leading  to  strong  anthropomor^ 
pbism,  in  Zinzendorf ;  and  in  Bushnelland  Steinmeyer  among 
modems,  about  whom  I  have  spoken  more  particularly  in  my 
>vork  on  Christology.  By  others,  especially  in  connectioa 
.  '  '        ■  '      .  ■  .  ■  .      I  .   . ■  . ■  «a 

*  Cf.  SchDe€kenbQrgcr,r'af  ^tai^tfftvm  dtr  jEgyp(Ur^  1834. 
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•with  the  Valentinian  system,  Theopaschitisin  has  been  made  to 
«erve  the  interests  of  a  Cosmogony  or  Christology.  The  spirit 
enchained  in  matter  is,  as  it  were,  a  suffering  God  or  divine 
seed  ;  an  idea  further  developed  by  Manichaeism,  with  ite 
4Jhri8tu8  patihills,  and  prevalent  till  far  on  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  also  Dualism,  but  less  a  pantheistic  DuaUsm  than  one 
already  leavened  by  ethical  elements,  which  appears  amongst 
the  Anabaptists  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  teaches 
that  Christ  cannot  have  taken  part  in  polluted  matter,  and  that 
therefore  the  incarnation  is  luther  to  be  conceived  of  as  the 
Logos  changing  himself  into  a  pure  man  in  Mary,  or  forming 
a  body  for  himself  out  of  his  heavenly  substance.  The  cause 
of  the  most  modem  Theopaschitism  is  different,  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  its  representatives  seem  to  be  conscious  of  a  Ciiusa  It 
is  connected  with  the  position  which  the  problem  of  the  incar- 
nation occupies,  since  it  ha^  been  incontrovertibly  proved  and 
generally  recognised  that  the  unity  of  the  person  of  the  God- 
man  is  unattainable  in  the  way  of  the  old  Dogmatic,  which 
repreii^nts  the  humanity  as  raised,  from  the  conception  onwards, 
into  the  consortium  of  the  divine  hypostasis,  nature  and 
idioma.  Many  modem  theologians,  both  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed, are  strikingly  agreed  in  this,  that,  while  the  old  Dog- 
matic seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  tlie  incarnation  and  of  the 
unity  of  the  person  of  the  God-man,  in  the  way  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  humanity  to  divine  majesty,  they  hope  to  solve  it  in 
the  way  of  the  humiliation  of  God,  which  they  believe  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

All  confess  that  the  truth  of  a  human  development  in  Christ 
must  at  no  price  be  given  up ;  but  for  this  reason  they  think 
themselves  obliged  to  say  that  the  Logos,  in  order  to  be  one 
with  the  growing  man,  must  give  up  his  own  absolute  mode 
of  existence,  in  order  to  bring  himself  quite  to  the  level  of 
the  beginning  of  a  human  life.  So,  say  those  who  speak 
more  logically,  can  the  proposition  of  the  Lutheran  Dogma- 
tic be  maintained,  that,  since  the  union  the  Logos  is  no 
longer  extiu  carneni.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  one 
and  indivisible  Logos  united  his  existence  with  the  God-man 
at  firat  only  partially,  and  was  in  another  relation  not  yet 
united  with  him,  this  would  lead,  they  think,  if  not  to  a  double 
Logos,  at  least  to  a  twofold  mode  of  existence  of  the  Logos 
during  Christ's  humiliation, — that  in  Christ,  and  that  out  of 
Christ*    Not  the  growing  humanity,  but  the  Logos  himself, 

*  If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Logos  to  have  a  mode  of  existence  in  time,  be- 
6ides  his  eternal  existence,  while  yet  he  mast  in  the  latter  will  the  former  from 
ctemitj;  if  St  is  inconceirable  that  the  man  Jesas,  on  the  gronnd  of  that 
double  will  of  the  Logos,  shoald  stand  at  once  in  time  and  in  eternity ;  how 
<can  we  reconcile  with  this  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Christian,  through  the 
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ftccording  to  them,  has  giveu  up  the  possession  as  well  as  the 
use  of  aU  the  attributes  which  relate  to  the  world,  such  as 
omniscience,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  therewith  the 
government  of  the  world,  with  its  majesty.  Nay,  since  in  the 
unio  peraanalis  with  a  growing  human  child  there  was  no 
place  for  the  eternal  glory,  the  divine  attributes,  which  he 
possessed  apart  from  the  world,  he  has  given  up  in  real 
xfvMtfitf  this  his  divine  mode  of  existence,  and  brought  himself 
to  the  level  of  the  commencement  of  a  human  life,  retaining 
his  essential  love,  holiness,  wisdom,  and  power. 

The  old  doctrine  of  God  was  wont  to  conceive  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  in  their  living  power,  as  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  his  nature,  that  they  themselves  form  his  living 
essence,  and  are  not  accidental  in  the  idea  of  him,  nor  can 
be  laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  any  work  like  the  incarnation,, 
which  is  itself  conceived  of  as  accidental.  When  this  modera 
theory  modifies  as  it  requires  the  doctrine  of  God,  and  does 
not  introduce  its  propositions  as  a  supplement  in  its  Cosmo* 
gony  or  Christology,  we  shall  be  told  that  in  Qod  the.  whole 
inward  actuality  of  his  attributes  is  something  accidental  to 
him ;  that  is,  tnat  he  himself,  in  his  essential  nature,  is  only 
a  finite  power.  But  let  us  pass  in  review  the  principal  sup«^ 
porters  of  this  theory  among  ourselves. 

8artoriu8*  is  the  first  after  Zinzcndorf  who  gives  expression 
to  such  opinions.  As  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  knowledge 
and  even  the  self--consciousness  of  the  child  Jesus  was  a  grow-^ 
ing  one,  he  thinks  that  the  Logos,  in  order,  notwithstanding 
this,  to  form  a  unity  with  him,  had  **  shut  or  turned  away  his 
eya''  In  a  later  workf  he  makes  more  attempt  to  preserve 
the  immutability  of  God.  ''  It  is  false  and  degrading  to  sbj 
that  the  Godhead,  which  can  neither  lessen  nor  change  itself^ 
has,  at  a  certain  time,  ceased  to  be  itself,  has  given  up  the  pos* 
session  of  all  or  any  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  exchanged  ita 
divine  nature  with  another,  or  modified  it  by  another.  Te< 
affirm  this,  is  altogether  to  deny  true  divinity  to  the  Son.  The 
possession  of  essential  power  and  glory  the  Son  of  Qod  never 
renounced,  but  the  perfect  use  of  them  as  man ;"  that  is,  as. 
the  connection  shews,  during  the  growth  of  the  assumed 
humanity  the  Logos  did  not  make  full  use  of  that  unlimited 
power  and  glory,  though  he  continued  to  possess  them.  How 
we  are  to  conceive  of  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  with- 
out the  exercise  of  it,  is  not  specified.    We  should  think  it  as 

Holjr  Spirit,  to  bsTo  f ach  a  twofold  mode  of  existence,  in  eternal  life,  or  ia. 
hemren,  and  on  earth  ? 

•  Dorpat$rB9iirilffe,L^4S.    Lit  keOioe  IM^ll. 

t  30k  L$hr$  von  Ckmti  Peram  und  W§rk,  1853,  pp.26n3a. 
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difficult  as  to  eonoeive  of  the  possession  of  omniscienoe  without 
the  reality,  or  the  exercise,  of  such  knowledge.  In  this  we  see 
the  tendency  to  consider  as  sui^pended  only  the  power  of  the 
Logos  over  the  world,  in  knowing  and  willing.  But  the  theory 
cannot  stop  here,  for  a  human  infant  can  as  little  be  clothed 
with  the  essential  divine  Logos  in  his  etecual  reaUty  in  Qod,  as 
with  the  world-ruling  Logos. 

Accordingly,  it  is  only  logical  if  others,  less  cautious,  go  fur- 
ther. So,  specially,  Konig ;  and  after  him,  Thomasius,  Hof- 
mann,  Delitzsdi,  Ebrard,  hsaxge,  lAdxxer,  Qaupp,  Schmied^ 
JSteinmeyer,  Hahn,  Kahnis,  &c,  &c. 

Konig  says,*  "  The  xwwtfrc,  the  self-emptying,  is  the  great 
idea^  through  the  revelation  and  scriptural  apprehension  of 
which  a  true  Christology  is  alone  possible.  It  implies  the  free 
seJf-Jimitation  of  the  I^gos/'  He  does  not  hold  that  the  inner 
fulness  of  the  Logos  was  given  up,  but  the  do^a  which  relate^ 
to  the  world, — his  omniscience,  omnipotence,  omnipresence. 
Still  less  does  he  hold,  as  is  often  understood,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Logos  into  a  man,  in  which  the  significance  of  the 
Ibrm  in  which  he  appeared  (j^^)  b^onged  to  humanity  ;  but 
the  Logos,  according  to  him,  made  himself  iinite  for  the  sake 
of  more  easy  union  with  a  finite  creature,  and  the  free  choice 
of  the  man  is  determined  and  promoted  by  the  indwelling  Lo- 
gos. He  does  net  make  it  clear  what  he  ascribes  to  the  ff<^| 
assumed  by  Christ,  and  he  says  again  that  the  Logos  emptioi 
bimsftlf  so  that  by  free  action  he  advanced  to  self-restoiaitaon, 
whidi  seems  to  point  to  an  identity,  and  not  merely  a  nnion, 
•of  tib»  self-emptied  Lc^os  and  the  htmwm  souL  We  must  com- 
mend his  regarding  the  incarnation  as  founded  on  the  infinite 
'kfVB  and  spirituality  of  Qod,  and  the  development  of  Christ  as 
aoooHqdished  from  within.  But  whether  assuming  finitude, 
even  to  the  loss  of  consciousness^  be  really  suitable  to  love,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  hereafter. 

ThomasiuB^  who  in  superior  to  Konig  in  ChristoWical 
learning,  has  given  forth  a  similar  view.  We  shall  spes^  of 
him,  Imrevei^  afterwards,  because  he  is  the  most  .aealoBS, 
thevgh  not  the  most  logical,  supporter  of  this  theory,  and  be- 
CKoae  he  is  entitled  to  demand  that  we  should  pay  most  regard 
to  the  more  complete  statement  of  his  views  which  he  has 
given  in  the  second  part  of  his  Dogmatik.  Originally,!  u^ 
connection,  as  it  seems,  with  Hofmann's  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Spiiit  separating  itedf  for  the  production  of  the  nature  of  man. 


*  Die  Menschwerdung  Oottes  in  Cfkrittug  vnd  in  der  Kirehe,  Mainz,  1^^, 
|ip.  8S8-345.  Cf.  Donter,  Lehfv  ven  der  Penm  ChntH,  Abih.  I.  177; 
▲bOuILii.  611,^12. 

t  Chnstdogisehe  Beitrdge.    184& 
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he  was  of  opinion  that,  as  in  every  man  the  divine  Pneuma 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Adamitic  personality,  so  in  Christ 
the  Logos,  having  divested  himself  of  his  glory,  made  his  abso- 
lute life  the  foundation  of  a  human  nature  ;  that  the  Logos, 
so  emptied  and  united  with  a  human  nature  (occupying  in  it 
the  place  of  the  Pneuma  in  us),  was  the  power  or  germ  of  the 
whole  holy  development  of  the  God-man,  which  went  on  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  our  nature.  His  views  having  been  objected 
to  in  several  quarters,  Thomasius  has  lately  modified  them 
considerably,  and  omitted  the  Apollinaristic  part  of  thent  It 
will  afterwards  be  seen  whether  these  emendations  have  in- 
creased the  consistency  of  his  opinions. 

Of  the  authors  above  named,  Oaupp  *  remains  most  true  to 
the  simplest  form  of  the  thought  that  the  Christological  pro- 
blem is  to  be  solved  by  the  xi yautf/;  of  the  Logos.  He  properly 
finds  fault  with  the  old  Christology,  for  this  reason  amongst 
others,  that  its  doctrine  of  the  union  of  humanity  with  the 
Logos  by  exaltation^makes  too  little  account  of  the  anthropo- 
logical foundation.  Reason  and  freedom,  the  divine  image, 
should  be  regarded  as  essential  attributes  of  man,  instead  of 
attaching  importance  to  secondary  things,  and  then  dedaring 
human  nature  incapable  of  real  participation  in  the  divine 
attributes.  Human  nature  should  be  viewed  as  capable,  when 
sanctified  and  glorified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  receiving  the 
whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  into  itself,  without  ceasing  to  be 
human  nature.  But  the  Godhead,  according  to  him,  cannot 
dwell  in  man  without  self-emptying.  "  Incarnation  would  be 
a  contradiction,  if  the  continuity^  of  the  divine  self-conscious- 
ness were  not  interrupted."  The  result  of  this  self-emptying  is, 
that  the  Son  of  God  constitutes  himself  a  human  spirit,  assumes 
from  without  soul  and  body  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sub- 
jects himself  to  a  purely  human  development.  All  his  majesty 
and  all  his  divine  attributes  were  laid  aside,  and,  as  it  were, 
stored  up  with  the  Father,  that  from  that  time  onwani  he 
might  be  completely  man.  Thus,  we  should  have  a  Logos  with- 
out the  divine  attributes  (the  unity  of  which  is  commonly 
called  the  divine  nature),  because  they  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  attributes  of  an  incipient  human  life.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, he  conceives  of  the  Logos  as  without  the  personal  self- 
command  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  Ego.  This  doctrine  of 
depotentiation  at  once  suggests  the  question  :  If  the  Logos  has 
given  up  his  nature  and  his  Ego,  what  is  there  of  himself 
remaining  ?  Gaupp  answers,  his  existence,  from  which  he  is 
to  be  developed  as  an  Ego  common  to  both  natures.  All  that 
he  has  laid  aside,  he  shsdl,  as  man,  again  labour  for  and  Tnerit 

•  Die  Union,  1847,  pp.  27-38,  72-Sl,  96-117. 
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DelUzsch  *  Rimilarly  says,  that  the  Logos  has  reduced  him- 
self to  the  root  of  the  divine  essence  (which,  in  each  of  the  three 
persons,  is  the  will,  related  as  prius  even  to  consciousness),  and 
thus  hais  been  able  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  a  human 
personality,  and  to  become  the  object  of  a  consciousness,  which, 
though  it  has  his  now  twofold  nature  as  its  content,  is  yet  not 
twofold,  but  single.  In  this  solution  of  the  problem, ''  obtained 
in  a  psychological  way"  (?)  he  corresponds  with  Thomasius  and 
Hofmann. 

According  to  Hofnumn,  the  unknown  divine  quantity,  which, 
as  revealed  (in  Christ),  is  called  Son,  came  forth  horn  the 
Father  for  the  purpose  of  creation,  and  God  entered  into  a. 
xtnt^is  to  create  the  finite  world.     As  generally  the  Trinity, 
according  to  him,  is  real  separation  in  Qod,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  world,  or  because  God  determined  to  be  the  arche- 
type of  the  world,  so  specially,  what  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
calls  Son,  is  only  God  made  finite.     Of  the  inner  divine  essence 
weknow,tu:cordingto  Hofmann,  nothing ;  even  Scripture  teaches 
nothing  precise  about  it ;  but  God  has,  out  of  love,  come  forth 
from  himself,  and  made  himself  finite,  ''  has  come  into  ine- 
quality with  himself,"  in  order  to  become  the  principle  of  the 
world  in  which  he  "  will  complete  himself  "  as  its  archetype.^ 
This  self-emptied  God  is  indeed  above  the  world,  nav,  of  the 
same  essence  with  God ;  but  this  is  recognised  much  as  the 
Arians  recognised  it,  among  whom  the  Logos  often  came  at  last 
to  be  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  the  world's  creation,  or  even 
the  wond  itself  in  its  fundamental  unity.    Arianism  avowedly 
attached  great  importance  to  the  changeableness  {Tgt'xr6v)  of 
the  Logos ;  distinguishing  from  him  the  unchangeable,  ungene- 
rated  God.    With  Hofmann,  this  individual,  who  is  finite,  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  God,   is  also  changeable,  but  by  the 
power  of  his  will    God,  however,  is  involved  in  this  change- 
ableness, in  so  far  as  that  individual  owes  his  independent 
existence  out  of  God  to  God's  making  himself  finite,  and  not  to 
a  creative  act  of  God  to  which  Arianism  always  inclined,  in  order 
not  to  force  the  T^mtov  into  the  essence  of  God  himself,  whether 
in  the  form  of  emanation  or  d^roxoT^.    But  Hofmann  sees  no 
need  to  take  objection  to  this  changeableness  of  God,  nor  to 
fear  a  commingling  of  God  with  the  finite,  if  only  the  will  of 
God,  which  has  the  power  to  change,  takes  the  lead.     Of  this 
power  that  God,  who  has  already  become  finite  for  the  purpose 
of  creation,  again  makes  use,  because  of  sin.    He  who  before 
had  power  over  the  world,  though  in  inequality  with  the 
inner  trinitarian  relation,  assumed,  by  a  second  xf vua^,  the  form 

•  ByiUm  <2fr  BibliMehen  PtychologU,  1855,  p.  204,  seq. 
t  JSehriftbeweU,  I.,  234  fcq.,  241 ;  II.,  i.  20. 
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of  a  servant ;  exchanged  "  the  predicate  "  ^^  for  the  ''pvedi- 
cales*"  cSv^^wTo;  or  tfo^fig.  ''  He  has  (now)  ceased  to  be  Qod,  in 
Older  to  become  man.^  *  The  incarnation  is  thus  an  aBsmnp- 
tion  of  the  ''  predicate''  Man,  instead  of  tibe  *'  pi«dicate''  Gk)d, 
by  xneans  of  his  ceasing  to  be  Qod.  Identity  with  the  previous 
supramundane  individual,  which  might  seem  in  these  words  to 
be  denied,  is  yet,  of  course,  aaserted,  and  his  substanoe,  ooii^ 
odived  of  undoubtedly  as  divine,  continues  to  be  the  proper 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  designated  by  the  predicate  Man. 
This  individual,  however,  has  given  up  the  divine  attributes 
(predicate),  and  assumed  the  human  instead.  He  has  reduced 
himsdf  to  mere  being,  to  potency ;  the  actual  modification  of 
this  being,  i.  &,  his  existence,  is  henceforth  human.  Such  an 
assumption  of  merely  "  human  prediGates,"  without  a  human 
substance  ot  soul,  seems  rather  docetic.  Ghiistology  becomes 
thereby  a  mere  theophany.  But  Hofmann  is  convinced  that 
*'all  formulae  most  be  given  up  which  are  derived  firom  the 
-designaticm  of  the  incarnation  as  a  union  of  the  divine  aad 
human  naiiues."  t 

Ehrard  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  is  aware  o^  and  rejoices 
11^  his  agreement  with  Hofmann.  j!  But  he  attempts  to  repre* 
sent  as  the  original  tiieoory  that  of  the  Reformed  uhurch,  that 
the  self-emptying  of  the  Son  consisted  in  his  beni^  clothed 
with  a  human  actuality  or  form  of  existence,  instead  of  the 
divine  actuality  or  form  of  existence  of  the  Logos.  He,  how- 
ever, still  more  openly  denies  a  human  soul  in  Jesus  different 
fiom  the  Logos,  and  calls  the  embodied  Logos  a  man,  because 
he  assumed  a  oertain  number  of  himian  predicates^  **  a  human 
f(Hin  of  existence." 

Lieimer  represents  the  xhmvis  in  a  more  q)ecuktive  way,  as 
itself  incamation.§  But  he  tries  to  make  it  more  oonceivable^ 
and  to  avoid  a  mutation  of  God  into  a  lower  nature^  or  a  mere 
potentiality  of  himself,  by  a  trinitarian  foundaticm.  As»  ao* 
cording  to  bim,  the  Son,  in  llie  process  of  love,  eternally  sur* 
renders  his  fulness  to  the  Father,  who  just  as  eternally  pours 
it  back  into  the  Son,  the  lumat^  of  the  Logos  consists  merely  in 

•  Sehriftb0mek,  1. 146. 

t  Since  Hoftnann  recogniseg,  apart  from  tlie  body,  no  hmnanit/  of  Christ 
Imt  only  human  predicates  of  the  Logos,  it  is  clear  that  this  "  hvman**  indtri- 
dnal  cannot  attain  such  an  independent  standing  before  God,  as  the  work  of 
atonement  demands.  Vicarious  expiation  would  become  necessarilj  a  mere 
exhibition,  if  the  Son  of  man  is  not  a  true  man  with  a  human  soul,  wno  in  the 
povrer  of  the  Lo|;os  offers  the  expiation,  hot  only  a  reiled  God.  Instead  of  ex- 
piation, tins  gra&aily  derekq>ingG«d  can  affbr  only  obedienoe  by  whieh  feBow* 
ship  with  God  may  be  restored.  Thos,  the  defects  in  Hofmann's  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  his  Christology. 

t  In  ^Herxog*s  Encydopedia,"  Art.  Aicwtim.  Of.  i^nrMkht  IkffmatSb^ 
H.,  34  seq.,  143  se^ 

$  ChrtitHcheDoffmatik,l.28%K^ 
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the  momentaTy  cessation  of  that  process  of  love  during  the 
growth  of  the  Incarnate,  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  with 
Uie  consent  of  the  Son.  The  incarnate  Logos  draws  back  to 
himself,  by  piety  and  obedience,  the  divine  fulness  which  he 
had  beifore,  in  order  to  confer  it  on  the  body  which  he  has 
assumed,  and  through  it  upon  humanity  and  nature. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ^ground  this  theory  ezegetically, 
but  with  little  satisfactory  result. 

This  is  now  the  place  to  speak  of  the  theory  of  ThonuudtiS. 
The  chief  points  in  his  view,  as  he  now  seeks  to  justify  it^*  are 
as  follows  : — ^TheSon  of  God  has  not  transferred  humanity  out 
of  itself,  or  himself  into  it,  for  the  eternal  Logos  is  neither  in 
himself  man,  nor  has  he  changed  himself  into  a  man.  If  he 
had,  he  would  not  be  of  our  race,  nor  any  longer  God.  But 
the  incarnation  presupposes  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  human  natures.  Humanity  is  assumed.  The  eternal  Son 
of  God,  who  is  not  a  nature,  but  a  person,  has,  without  making 
himself  less  than  divine,  or  humanity  more  than  a  creature, 
placed  himself  in  a  relation  to  it,  which  gave  rise  to  a  real  per- 
sonal unity  of  life.  This  result  has  been  attained  because  the 
incarnation  is  not  merely  an  assumption  of  human  nature,  and 
still  less  of  a  human  individual,  but  implies  a  self-limiting  of 
the  divine,  both  in  its  mode  of  existence  and  of  working.  If 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  in  the  assumed  finite  nature  remains  in 
the  unlimitednessof  his  divine  being  and  working,  there  is  still 
a  duplicity  ;  the  divine  surrounds  the  human  as  a  wider  circle 
does  a  narrower,  stands,  as  it  were,  behind  the  historical  Christ, 
or  hovers  over  him.  Here  there  is  a  twofold  mode  of  existence, 
a  double  life,  a.  double  consciousness.  The  Logos  in  the  status 
exinanitionis  is  or  has  something  which  does  not  pass  into 
his  historical  manifestation.  This  seems,  however,  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Ego,  at  lefl5«t  it  gives  us  no  subject  in  which 
God  in  his  totality,  the  fiiluess  of  the  Godhead  as  it  subsists  in 
the  Son,  has  become  man. 

But  as  Docetism  would  l>e  unavoidable  if  the  Son  had  at 
once  communicated  his  fiilncss  to  humanity,  God  must  have 
detennined  himself  to  an  actual  participation  in  the  mode  of 
existence  peculiar  to  ua  This  Thomasius  translates  into  the 
TOoposition,  that  the  eternal  Son,  the  second  person  in  the 
Godhead,  has  thrown  himsHf  into  the  form  of  human  limita- 
tion, into  the  limits  of  temporal  existence ;  and  thus  the  assump- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  a  self-limitation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
This  self-Umitation  does  not  refer  only  to  the  power  of  the 
1j(^;os  over  the  world  in  his  omnipresence  and  omniscience, 
bat  "  the  absolute  life,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Godhead, 

•  CkrM  P4r$9H  mid  ffVib,  1856,  II.,  63, 128, 186»  216,  232,  276. 
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<exists  now  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  human  life  ;  absolute 
holiness  and  truth,  the  essential  definition  of  God,  develops 
itself  now  in  the  form  of  human  thought,  the  absolute  love  has 
taken  a  human  form,  it  exists  as  a  human  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  this  man,  and  the  absolute  freedom  exists  as  human  self- 
determination."  The  Son  of  God  exists  nowhere,  since  the  act 
of  unio,  apart  from  this  man,  possesses  no  proper  power,  no 
separate  consciousness,  no  independent  existence.  He  has 
iiecome  man  in  the  totality  of  his  nature ;  his  existence  and 
/orm  of  life  is  that  of  a  man  made  up  of  spirit  and  body,  con- 
ditioned by  time.  Thomasius  holds  that  all  this  has  taken 
place  without  the  Logos  thereby  ceasing  to  be  God.  This 
rounds  more  cautious  than  Ho&nann's  expression,  "  He  has 
ceased  to  be  God,  in  order  to  become  man.".  According  to 
Thomasius,  the  Logos  remains  completely  himself,  the  Son  of 
God,  essentially  one  with  the  Father,  the  absolute  life,  the 
absolute  truth,  holiness,  love,  the  same  Ego  which  in  the  be- 
ginning was,  and  was  God.  Although  he  gives  up  his  absolute 
^elf-consciousness,  yet  he  remains  the  same  subject,  or  "the 
4$ame  person,"  for  "  self-consciousness  is  not  the  same  as  per- 
sonality." Besides,  the  self-limitation  wajs  performed  out  of 
love,  and  is  therefore  not  the  negation,  but  the  very  exercise 
of  his  nature,  which  determines  itself  so,  and  therefore  con- 
tinues unchanged. 

This  self-emptied  Logos  is  a  deua  potenticdis,  a  finite  indi- 
vidual, which  is  still  in  itself  infinite  (which  may  be  said  of 
man  also).  He  has,  under  the  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment, so  far  lost  himself  that  he  needs  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  regain  his  divine  actuality.  His  miracles,  &a 
.are  not  the  works  of  the  Logos  in  him,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  has  endowed  the  God-man  for  his  office  with  extraordinary 
gifts.  The  whole  development  of  the  God-man  is  not  carried 
on  by  the  indwelling  Logos,  but,  as  in  any  other  man,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  Jesus  is,  as  regards  his  whole  earthly  history, 
conceived  of  ebionitically.  Only  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Logos, 
•depotentiated,  is  in  this  man. 

Such  an  unconscious,  depotentiated  God  is  in  reality  nothing 
else  than  a  created  individual,  the  potentiality  of  an  archetypal 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Does  such  a  xfywn;  help  us 
in  the  least  to  understand  the  incarnation  ?  The  xivMtg  pro- 
mises something  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  Logos  is  changed 
into  a  human  soul,  for  then  the  unity  of  the  person  would  be 
beyond  dispute.  But  Thomasius,  recollecting  the  rejection  of 
ApoUinarianism  by  the  church,  stops  half  way.  Though  he 
grants,  with  the  church,  that  Christ  had  a  separate  human 
soul,  he  yet  holds  to  his  ximsig,  which  was  originally  intended 
to  prove  the  absolute  unity  of  the  person  of  the  God-man.    Ab 
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if  it  were  of  any  use,  or  could  make  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures more  easy,  to  take  away  from  the  Logos  his  absoluteness  1 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
Logos  being  united  to  a  human  soul  as  a  finite  spirit  than  aa 
absolute,  because  two  finite  spirits  can  never  make  one.  The 
duality  of  similar  finite  individuals,  which  Thomasius,  with  his., 
xifOffUf,  arrives  at,  is  so  far  from  being  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  it  gives  rise  to  a  new  and  superfluous  problem,  how> 
namely,  two  such  similar  individuals,  which  stand  in  one 
another,  or  beside  one  another,  in  a  dead  relation,  can  be  a 
living  personal  unity. 

But  Thomasius  does  not  fail  to  protest  against  regarding  the 
Logos  as  a  finite  individual  He  ascribes  to  him  essential 
holiness,  wisdom,  power,  that  cannot  be  lost ;  he  regards  th& 
xhu^ii  as  a  deed  of  the  Logos,  and  not  as  something  undergone 
by  him  ;  nay,  he  regards  it  as  a  continuous  act,  and  explains 
that  what  he  says  of  the  Bedeemer  falls  entirely  within  the- 
sphere  of  the  economic  Trinity,  and  that  the  immanent  Trinity 
is  not  affected  by  it,  for  the  incarnation  is  an  act  of  will,  and 
eo  ipso  of  consciousness,  more  precisely  an  act  of  the  eternal 
Son,  which,  coinciding  with  the  incarnation,  becomes  thence- 
forward the  continuous  deed  of  the  God-man.*  But  by  this 
distinction  between  the  economic  and  immanent  Logos  nothing 
is  gained,  but  much  lost.  For,  if  the  economic  Trinity  and  the: 
inner  essence  of  God  are  to  be  so  distinguished  that  not  the 
eternal  immanent  Son  of  God  becomes  man,  but  some  other 
naturally  subordinate  quantity,  the  Trinity  becomes,  in  a  CJhris-. 
tological  point  of  view,  a  matter  of  indifference,  if  it  can  be 
retained  at  all.  And  as  regards  the  continuity  of  the  xivfiatfi^^. 
according  to  which  the  willing  and  conscious  Logos  would  seem 
to  be  hovering  eternally  over  this  xivwfi^  or  its  result,  we  must 
ask.  Does  this  will  of  the  Logos  attain  the  result  which  he  in- 
tends or  not  ?  Does  he  achieve  his  self-emptying  or  not  ?  If" 
not,  why  does  he  will  it  ?  If  he  does,  then  this  reflexive  act 
has  so  emptied  him  that  he  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  the 
unemptied,  full  and  active,  self-emptying  Logos. 

In  all  these  inharmonious  propositions  of  Thomasius  we 
can  recognise  no  advancement  of  the  Christological  problem^ 
but  only  a  well-meant  eclectic  attempt,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
shy  of  putting  together  what  is  inconceivable,  nay,  contra- 
dictory. 

One  presupposition  which  leads  so  many  excellent  men  te 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  %ivu€ig  we  have  described,  is  the  idea 
that  it  is  necessary  for  Christology  to  conceive  of  the  unity  of 
the  Qod-man  as  perfect  from  the  beginning,  and  excluding. 

•  Chrisli  Penon  und  Werk,  u.,  187,  %7X 
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progress  of  an  ethical  and  physical  kind.  This  presupposition 
is  the  reason  why  they  fix  their  regards  stedfastly  on  the  way 
in  which  the  unity  of  the  person  of  the  God-man  is  to  be 
arrived  at,  and  prevent  any  attention  being  paid  to  other  sides 
of  the  problem.  But  so  closely  is  one  problem  here  connected 
with  another,  that  in  so  doing  they  iniringe  upon  the  unity 
of  the  person  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  some  by  making  it  an 
identity  of  the  humbled  Logos  and  the  human  soul  of  the  Godn 
man  ;  others  by  a  dead  homogeneous  duality ;  and  all  by  set- 
ting before  them  as  their  object  a  unity  fixed  and  per- 
fect from  the  first,  instead  of  conceiving  of  it  as  growing  and 
unfolding  with  the  growing  humanity.  This  theory,  therefore, 
is  unconsciously  connected  with  the  error  which  is  in  them, 
combated  by  it,  which  excludes  true  growth  in  Clirist. 

The  considerations  here  advanced  against  modem  Christo- 
logical  Theopaschitism  are  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Oeaa, 
which  is  distinguished  among  all  other  attempts  of  this  descrip- 
tion by  logical  acuteness  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  be  m 
harmony  with  Scripture.*  The  author  ventures,  in  honest 
love  of  truth,  to  think  out  to  the  end  the  principle  which  he 
has  adopted,  and  openly  to  give  expression  to  its  results,  and 
holds  to  that  form  of  Theopaschitism  which  I  must  agree 
•^Inth  him  in  thinking  the  only  logical  one.  He  regards  the 
Logos  as  having  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  human  soul, 
developing  itself  in  a  truly  human  way.  He  extends  the  self- 
emptying,  not  to  the  use  only,  but  also  to  the  possession  of 
the  divine  attributes.  The  incarnate  Logos  must,  he  thinks, 
like  every  other  man,  acquire  for  himself  holiness  and  the 
other  predicates.  He  grants,  without  reservation,  that  for  the 
thirty-four  years  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  the  Trinity  itself 
was  changed ;  that  the  Father  no  longer  poured  his  fulness 
into  the  Son ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  no  longer  proceeded  from 
him  as  well  as  from  the  Father ;  that  the  maintenance  and 
government  of  the  world  were  not  during  that  time  carried  on 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Logos ;  but  that  the  Father 
had  for  the  time  ceased  to  generate  the  Son ;  that  the  Holy 
-Ghost  alone  proceeded  from  him  ;  and  that  he  ruled  the  world 
along  with  the  Holy  Ghost  alone.  The  great  merit  of  this 
work  is  its  logical  carrying  out  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  xhm^i 
of  the  Logos,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  decisive 
estimate  of  its  value.  So  carried  out,  the  hypothesis  is  seen 
to  imply  not  merely  in  general  a  change  in  God,  but  q>eciaUy 
a  change  in  respect  of  his  eternal  holiness.  God  can,  accord- 
ing to  Gess,  change  himself,  without  injuty  to  his  essence,  into 
tk  iotm  of  existence  in  which  not  merely  actual  holiness  is 

•  Z>i«  Lehrt  wm  der  Ptra^  GIrIM    Baaet,  18M.. 
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given  up,  but  ako  the  possibility  of  sinning  is  assumed.  He 
justly  claims  the  latter  as  a  part  of  true  huTnan  freedom,  and 
shews  that  Thomasius  and  Hofioaann,  in  not  claiming  this  free* 
dom  for  Christ,  hare  not  reached  the  true  and  actual  humanity 
of  the  God-man.  But  even  this  acute  and  determined  carrying 
out  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  xhoMg  of  the  Logos  has  no  Chris- 
tplogical  support,  because  it  is  only  apparently  of  service  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  Christological  problem.  For,  how- 
ever distinctly  Gess  demands  God's  participation  in  suffering, 
as  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  God^man,  he  cannot  mean 
that  the  atonement  is  conceivable  without  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ,  through  which  he  is  of  like  nature  with  us.  Ges^ 
however,  does  not  make  out  for  the  God-man  a  humanity  true 
and  similar  to  ours,  just  as  certainly  as,  on  our  view,  the  Logos 
is  not  transmuted  into  a  human  souL  Ccmsequently,  the 
intafest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  opposed  to  a 
hypothesis  which  does  not  bring  out  a  humanity  different  from 
the  Logos. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  Christology  has*  nothing  to  gain 
frtMn  any  of  the  different  forms  of  Theopaschitism  which  at 
present  prevail,  and  therefore  can  afford  no  proof  in  their  favour. 
This,  however,  affords  no  scientific  decision  on  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue.  We  have  still  to  inquire  :  How  does  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  God  stand  related  to  the  supposition  of  a  change 
in  God  ?  Does  it  absolutely  exclude  it  ?  or  does  not  God's 
intimate  living  fellowship  with  the  world  rather  so  strongly 
demand  it,  that,  if  we  adhere  to  the  absolute  unchangeable* 
ness  of  God,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  a  dead  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  the  world,  in  contradiction  to  the 
highest  interests  of  Christianity  ?  Even  though  we  shoohl 
have  to  answer  this  question  in  the  aflmnative,  the  interests 
of  Theopaschitism  would  not  be  furthered,  but  the  task  would 
be  forced  upon  us  of  gaining  a  foundation  for  a  more  living 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  worid  in  Christy 
in  the  individual  believer,  and  in  the  church* 

We  have  seen  that  the  opinions  of  many  of  our  eontem- 
poiaries  on  the  undiangeableness  of  God,  which  used  to  be  held 
by  every  one  as  an  axiom,  have  been  actually  shaken,  and  that^ 
therefore,  iheolc^  must  investigate  this  (][uestion  anew,  in 
order  to  establish  a  satisfoctory  doctrine  in  this  important 
mfttttf  on  a  dear  and  firm  basis.  The  attempt  so  to  establkk 
the  idea  of  the  imchangeableness  cf  God,  that  it  shall  be  ia 
harmany  with  the  whole  i^stem  of  Christian  belief,  may  be 
most  securely  made  if  yrefirgt  inquire : — A.  In  what  points  an 
alteration  in  the  old  eoclesiasticAl  doctrine  is  demanded  by 
science  and  xeligton  in  the  interest  oi  the  idea  of  God  as  th« 
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Uvmg  God  ;  recognising  at  the  same  time — R  That  it  would 
be  a  false  idea  of  God  as  living  which  should  do  away  with  his 
unchangeableness.  After  this,  we  may  hope,  secondly,  to  shew 
the  necessary  and  true  union  of  the  unchangeableness  and  the 
life  of  God  in  a  higher  principle,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
cx>ntain  the  supreme  rule  for  correctly  laying  down  the  relation 
between  the  supra-historical  and  the  historical  life  of  God.  In 
conclusion,  we  shall  attempt,  thirdly,  to  exhibit  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  what  has  been  arrived  at,  by  applying  it  to 
some  main  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

L — ^A.  Formally,  the  old  Dogmatic  was  quite  correct  in  fall- 
ing back  for  its  conception  of  God's  unchangeableness  upon  his 
simplicity.  Unchangeableness  is  only  the  negative  side  of 
simplicity,  i.  e.,  of  the  continual  identity  of  the  divine  essence 
in  all  relations  and  in  all  its  perfections.  From  Augustine 
downwards,  the  simplicity  of  God  has  been  appealed  to  in 
proof  that  our  various  expressions  regarding  God  express  no 
objective  differences,  that  none  of  the  divine  attributes  is  any- 
thing different  from  the  others,  that  God  is,  and  not  merely 
has,  all  his  attributes,  for  "  that  is  simple,  which  is  what  it 
has."  There  is  in  God,  therefore,  no  distinction  of  substance 
and  accident,  of  potency  and  act,  of  matter  and  form,  of 
general  and  special,  of  higher  and  lower.  Hence,  also,  neither 
ethical  nor  physical  movement,  from  which  follows  exaltation 
above  space  and  time.  His  knowing  is  therefore  willmg,  and 
his  willing  knowing ;  the  two  are  objectively  one,  they  are 
both  God's  essence,  which  by  their  separation  would  b^me 
changeable.  "  But  change  is  a  kind  of  death.*  Hence  God's 
decree  also,  as  absolutely  unchangeable,  is  identical  with  his 
essence.  His  essence  itself  is  to  be  thought  of,  not  as  potency, 
but  as  (ictus  purissimus;  consequently,  God  eternally  wiUs 
and  knows,  with  one  and  the  same  pure  act,  both  himself  and 
the  world  of  his  decree. 

Certainly  God  is  not  complex,  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  all  those  distinctions  have  no  place  in  God  The  old 
Dogmatic  contradicts  in  these  Platonic  propositions  its  own 
Trinitarian  doctrines,  especially  if  the  generation  of  the  Son  and 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  are  thought  of  as  constant  and  not 
IM  finished  in  one  act.  But  though  God  is  not  complex,  he 
is  the  eternally  self-establishing ;  and  this  self-establishment  of 
God  contains  a  plurality  of  momenta,  the  inseparable  unity  of 
which,  not  the  identity  or  homogeneity,  is  the  divine  essence 
and  life.  The  divine  being  could  not  be  living,  but  only  dead 
substance,  or  lifeless  law,  if  it  were  without  the  distinction  of 
establishing  and  established  life,  or  if  there  did  not  inhere  in 
the  one  divine  life  an  eternal  issuing  from  itself  and  return 
into  itselfl    Similarly  were  God  absolutely  simple,  a  unity 
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without  distinction  or  contrast,  be  could  not  know  or  will  him- 
self, DO  reflexion  upon  bimself,  no  transparency  for  himself,  no 
blessedness  would  be  conceivable.  This  may  be  made  still 
more  plain  in  regard  to  God's  ethical  essence.  As  the  absolute 
life  eternally  constitutes  itself  from  the  Trinitarian  distinctions, 
and  subsists  only  in  them,  so  with  the  absolute  love  which  is 
not  a  merely  simple  idea. 

Objective  reality  must  also  be  granted  to  the  distinction 
between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  definitions  of  the  idea 
of  God,  in  such  a  way  that  the  lormer  are  subordinated  to  the 
latter,  since  otherwise  the  distinction  between  physical  and 
spiritual  in  the  world  would  become  a  mere  untenable  appear- 
ance. Thus  we  make  Qod  himself  an  analogue  of  nature. 
If  we  deal  honestly  by  the  fact  of  self-origination,  even  the  dis- 
tinction of  potency  and  act  cannot  be  so  entirely  done  away 
with,  as  that  we  should  think  of  Gk)d  as  only  one  of  the  two, 
namely  as  aetua  pwriseimua^  as  if  perfection  lay  only  in  it ; 
but  if  his  Trinitarian  self-establishment  is  enduring  and  not 
acconnplished  once  for  all,  God  must  be  thought  of  as  eternally 
and  simultaneously  absolute  potency  as  well  as  absolute  reali- 
sation, by  virtue  of  the  eternal  divine  Ufe-process.  This,  to 
speak  figuratively,  is  possible  only  if  the  life  of  God  form  an 
oi^ganism,  a  circle  of  life,  or,  to  speak  logically,  if  the  eternal 
and  absolute  self-realisation  of  God  eternally  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  itselfi  which  cannot  be  without  the  alwavs  absolute 
actuality  of  existence.  From  this  it  follows,  that  if  the  divine 
life  should  want^  even  for  an  instant,*  but  one  of  the  momenta 
of  which  it  is  eternally  made  up,  the  other  momenta  would  also 
cease  to  exist,  for  they  are  all  self-conditioning  and  mutually 
conditioned,  they  stand  and  fall  with  one  another.  In  the 
trinitarian  life  of  God,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  accident  and  substance.  There  is  nothing  in 
Oods  essence  which  does  not  exist,  and  there  exists  nothing  in 
God  whose  existence  is  not  necessarv.  Essentia  Dei  involvU 
^^i^^i^teniiam  is  true  also  of  the  perfections  which  characterise 
the  divine  essence.  If  everything  which  is  really  a  prerogative 
could  not  be  united  in  one  being,  there  could  not  be  one  Qod, 
or  there  would  be  nothing  in  itself  good,  and  therefore  neces- 
"^y  existing  in  the  necessary  divine  being,  but  God  would  be 
^^^y  liberumi  arbUrium,  and  that  would  he  good  to  which  this 
drhUriwm  determined  itself.  Thus  the  good  would  be  some- 
thing only  contingent,  and  with  this  supposition  would  be  intro- 
duce a  distinction  of  general  and  special  in  God  which  cannot 
be  granted  in  the  perfect  spiritual  personality. 

But  can  we  not  apply  the  distinction  of  general  and  special 

*  Ai  the  modem  Kenosif  of  the  Logos  will  have  it. 
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to  God  wUh  reference  to  the  world  f  For  if  there  is  a  world 
of  things,  Qod  is  not  all  being ;  but  in  the  universal  being, 
which  comprehends  God  and  the  world,  he  is  a  special  being. 
It  would  be  superficial,  however,  to  stop  hera  For.  the  being  m 
God  and  the  being  of  the  world  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
species  of  being.  God's  being  is  self-origination,  and  the  spe* 
ciality  in  which  he  stands  opposed  to  the  world,  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  universal  cause  of  eveiythiog  possible  and  actual 
from  the  effects. 

In  this  absolute  eternally  completed  existence  or  actuality  of 
God,  which  is  life  eternally  producing  itself,  is  already  ex- 
pressed his  exaltation  above  change  and  above  the  limits  of 
space  and  tima  For  apart  from  the^ world,  change  in  God 
would  be  conceivable,  only  from  the  more  imperfect  to  the  per- 
fect And  as  there  can  be  no  divine  origiual  powers  above 
God,  i^ce  and  time  must  be  within  God,  eternally  established 
and  willed  by  him,  having  their  archetypes  in  him.  The  com- 
pleted circle  of  the  divine  eternity  keeps  temporal  succession 
under,  because  the  effect  in  God  is  just  as  eternally  perfect  as 
the  cause  ;  whereas  in  the  finite  world,  that  circle  becomes  a 
straight  h'ne,  because  finite  beings  are  not  from  the  first  what 
they  are  to  become.  So  also  separation  in  space  is  a  possibility 
always  overcome  in  God  by  bis  absolute  actuality,  and  his 
infimtude  is  no  diffusion.  Separation  and  succession  are  im- 
perfections of  reality  always  excluded  in  God  by  his  abscdute 
perfection.  But  still  the  possibility,  which  would  at  once  be- 
eome  reality,  if  the  power  of  return  into  himself  did  not  eter- 
nally correspond  to  the  power  of  issuing  fit)m  himself,  forms 
the  ground  of  an  understanding,  how  there  is  possible  for 
God  a  knowledge  of  separation  and  succession  in  the  world,  and 
a  creative  conception  of  it. 

The  idea  of  creation  does  not  on  the  whole  harmonise  with 
a  doctrine  which  denies  all  distinction  in  the  essence  and  attri- 
butes of  God.  If  God  is  not  altogether  comprehended  in  tiiis, 
that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  but  is  something  in  and  for 
himself,  his  knowing  and  willing  of  himself  cannot  be  identical 
with  his  knowing  and  willing  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  world. 
More  particularly,  no  one  denies  that  the  world  was  absolutely 
in  God  as  a  thought  It  existed  originally  only  as  an  object 
produced  within  the  divine  understanding.  But  it  is  conceived 
'  Dy  Qod  as  fleeting  and  changeable,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
thought  and  willed  as  it  is.  Consequently,  the  divine  under- 
standing is  burdened  with  the  changeable,  and  that  not  as  con- 
templating it  merely,  but  as  producing  it  in  idea.  Further,  if 
the  changeable  owes  its  subsistence,  however  brief,  to  the  divine 
will,  that  will  must  have  ceased  to  work  in  the  case  of  what  is 
past,  and  if  something  else  be  produced,  the  production  of  it  is 
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a  change  in  God's  working.  ItCust  we  not  then  say  gi^nerally, 
that  though  Qod  eternaUy  knows  and  wills  what  gradually 
appears  in  time^  yet  the  effective^  productive  willing  is  by  no 
means  so  eternal  as  the  idea  of  the  world  t  Here  we  have  a 
diange  in  God's  living  activitj^. 

We  reach  the  same  result  m  anothet  direction,  if  we 'take 
the  word  of  Scripture,  "  in  him  we  liv6,  and  move,  and  have 
our  beinff,"  together  with  this  other,  *'  I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them,"  which  expresses  purpose.  Man  is  not 
create  to  live  independently  without  God,  after  hfe  has  be- 
come a  being  distinct  from  God.  Nor  is  he  designed,  oil  the 
other  hand,  to  rest  like  a  child  in  its  mother's  bosom,  sur- 
rounded by  the  divine  power,  but  he  is  to  exercise  a  proper 
causality  of  a  secondary  kind.  God  will  not  stand  to  him  in 
the  relation  of  a  purely  determining  power,  or  of  an  objective 
law.  But  because,  whether  they  will  or  not,  they  live,  mbvOj 
and  have  their  being  in  hvniy  he  will  dwell  and  walk  hi  tkem^, 
as  tho6e  who  will  and  know  themselves  in  accordance  with 
God's  eternal  idea  of  them.  And  it  is  undeniable  that  God,  in 
so  far  as  he  dwells  in  them,  leads  a  historical  life  in  the  world, 
and  comes  into  contact  with  time,  and  that  his  life  gains  an 
ever  wider  extension  by  progressive  deeds  conditioned  by  the 
receptivity  of  men.  By  the  world  of  free  powers  it  is  madd 
manifest  that  Gi)d  could  not  establish  the  worlds  which  he 
willed,  by  a  word  of  almighty  power  spoken  in  the  beginning. 
For  what  would  remain  for  freedom  if  its  work  was  accom- 
plished without  it  ?  If  there  were  nothing  but  the  almighty 
word  creatively  establishing  the  course  of  natui^,  thfe  divine 
activity  (which  would  then  be  merely  upholding)  mUst  be 
covered  by  this  course  of  nature,  and  everything  be  not  less 
nature's  work  than  God's.  Farther,  as  regards  God's  relation 
to  free  powere,  though  they  are-  at  evenr  moment  absolutely 
dependent  in  their  being  on  God's  upholding  activity,  it  i6  not 
sufficient  to  refer  everything  on  God's  side  to  his  almighty  will 
alone.  The  relation  of  love,  which  is  aimed  at  in  the  creation 
of  free  powers,  is  opposed  to  the  absolutism  of  mete  power,  in 
place  of  which  comes  the  intercourse  of  love.  And  since  a  lovd 
of  the  creature  to  God  would  be  of  little  worth  which  was  the 
result  of  an  irresistible  determination,  thd  causality  of  God 
must  have  wrought  so  powerfully  in  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  free  powers  as  to  give  them  the  power  of  opposing 
God  and  his  love,  that  their  free  surrender  to  God  iti  self- 
saorificing  love  may  be  a  new  good,  valuable  to  God  himself, 
which  could  never  have  been  attained  through  almighty  powei. 
But  if  God  wills  the  establishment  on  the  stage  of  nature  of  a 
second  world,  the  free  world  of  a  loving  family  of  God,  we 
must  further  say  that  the  relation  of  love  between  God  and 
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man  must  become  a  mutual  relation,  as  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  love  ;  and  we  must  therefore  teach  that  Ood  himself 
enters  in  the  ethical  world  into  a  relation  of  mutual  working. 
The  original  helpless  condition  and  poor  ethical  endowment  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  law  of  development  to  which  he  is  sub- 
ject, are  only  conceivable  if  a  succession  of  free  human  actions 
is  necessary  through  which  divine  love  may  condition  its 
working,  and  measure  the  kind  and  manner  of  its  self-com- 
munication. Though  these  divine  acts  are  eternally  compre- 
hended, in  fore-knowledge  of  the  acts  of  free  powers,  in  the 
one  divine  decree,  yet  this  decree  itself  is  a  decree  of  produc- 
tion in  time,  and  under  the  conditions  of  human  freedom,  and 
though  Ood  has  assuredly  purposed  in  will  and  knowledge  the 
whole  from  the  beginning,  the  producing  will  is  not  always 
equally  present  for  everything,  but  advances  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  is  itself  historical.  There  is  a  deep 
truth  in  the  distinction  between  the  producing  and  the 
commanding  will  of  God  which  is  found  in  Luther,  Calvin, 
Schleiermacher,for  Gk)d  does  not  at  once  produce  the  good  which 
he  sets  before  him  as  his  aim.  But  in  the  old  aoctrine  of 
God  this  distinction  remains  without  motive  or  foundation. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  divine 
(m/iiiscience  also  has  a  historical  side.  If  there  are  free 
powers  in  the  world,  there  are  free  resolutions  of  the  creature 
which  have  the  ground  of  their  possibility  in  God,  but  the 
ground  of  their  reality  in  the  free  nature,  and  not  in  God. 
Hence  God  cannot,*  through  his  self-knowledge,  know  these 
actions  as  real,  but  only  as  possible.  (1)  He  cannot,  therefore, 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  real  world  of  free  natures  through 
"  the  simplest  eternal  act  of  his  self-knowledge,"  but  by  a 
distinct  act  of  recognition,  however  this  may  be  conceived  of. 
This  implies  that  the  divine  decree,  in  so  far  as  it  embraces 
not  merely  the  design  of  the  world  indefinitely,  but  that  which 
shall  be  realised,  must  be,  not  a  simple,  but  a  compound, 
and,  so  to  speak,  a  mediated  quantity.  From  himself,  Grod 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  fi'ee  world  which  embraces  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  exercise  of  fr^eedom.  The  knowledge  of  the 
actual  course  which  freedom  will  pursue  comes  to  him  from 
the  world  of  free  natures.  Without  this  fiwtor,  however,  the 
divine  decree  which  is  realized  cannot  have  been  established  ; 
the  knowledge  of  free  acts  which  shall  come  to  pass  forms,  as 
it  were,  the  creature's  contribution  to  the. divine  decree.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  with  the  old  divines,  identify  the  divine 
decree  with  the  divine  essence  by  means  of  the  divine  will, 
but  it  contains  a  factor  derived  from  the  worlds-derived, 
however,  in  such  a  way  that  God's  knowledge  is  not  passive 

'■  ♦  See  p.  376,  Note.— Ed.  B.  ^  F.  B,  R, 
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as  ours  is,  but  precedes  reality  in  the  shape  of  an  approving 
thought  of  possibility. 

Further,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  proposition  that 
for  God  there  is  no  true  past  or  future,  but  that  everything 
stands  before  him  in  eternal  unchanging  present.  For,  if  God 
did  not  know  what  is  in  reality  past  as  past,  and  what  is  future 
as  future,  but  both  only  as  equally  present,  he  would  know 
neither  as  what  it  in  truth  ia  The  truth  in  this  matter  may 
be  thus  expressed :  the  past  is  as  unforgotten  (but  as  past), 
and  the  future  as  clearly  known  (but  as  future),  by  him  as  if 
it  were  present.  God's  knowledge,  therefore,  advances  along 
with  reality,  and  this  presupposes  a  motion,  a  change  in  God's 
cognitive  activity.  This  may  appear  unimportant,  but  the 
living  relation  of  God  to  the  world  essentially  depends  upon 
it.  For  it  would  satisfy  neither  science  nor  religion  if  Gtod 
had  not,  e.  g.^  towards  man,  a  disposition  corresponding  to  his 
varying  circumstances,  but  only  one  eternally  the  same  for  past, 
present,  and  future.  God  would,  in  that  case,  have  no  part  in 
human  histoty ;  he  would  remain,  in  truth,  the  eternal  law, 
standing  immoveable  against  the  world,  once  for  all  condemn- 
ing evil  and  approving  good  :  but  if  we  are  to  think  of  him  as 
a  living  law,  he  must  partake  in  the  doings  of  the  present, 
whether  as  a  lawgiver  or  a  judge,  and  tihis  introduces  change 
into  his  action. 

B.  In  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  hoped  that  some  propo- 
sitions have  been  disposed  of,  which  have  too  long  burdened 
theology,  and  held,  as  it  were,  in  fetters  the  idea  of  a  living 
God.  The  second  point  is  of  equal  importance,  the  removal, 
namely,  of  conceptions  of  God  as  living,  by  which  his  unchange- 
ableness  and  true  exaltation  are  endangered.  That  Panthe- 
ism in  its  various  forms  had  so  many  followers  after  the  period 
of  prevailing  Deism,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  thirst 
after  a  living  God.  But  theology  must  be  on  its  guard,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  its  doctrine  of  God,  against  injurious  influ- 
ences from  this  quarter,  from  which  it  has  already  suffered  so 
much. 

What  then  is  the  false  element  in  the  Pantheistic  system, 
and  what  are  we  to  regard  as  the  reason  why  the  unchangeable 
absoluteness  of  God  and  his  living  personality,  which  the  high- 
est forms  of  Pantheism  attempt  to  unite,  always  in  the  course 
of  its  farther  development,  separate  and  repel  one  another  ? 
The  error  of  Pantheism  does  not  lie  in  thinking  too  highly  of 
the  world,  for  it  does  not  ascribe  to  it  self-origination  ;  nor  in 
thinking  too  highly  of  the  absolute  Qod,  for  t^t  is  impossible ; 
nor  in  bringing  God  and  the  world  into  too  close  conjunction, 
for  Christianity  conjoins  them  more  closely  than  Pantheism 
ever  did.    But  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  necessary  actuality  of  all 
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the  perfections  of  God  is  lost  sight  of,  and  he  is  viewed  merely 
as  a  potency.  We  must  maintain,  above  all  things,  the  eternal 
and  absolute  self-realisation  of  Qod  in  himself.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  implied  in  this,  that,  as  the  old  theology  will  haye  it, 
the  distinction  between  potency  and  act  has  no  meaning  for 
the  being  and  working  of  Qod.  On  the  contrary>  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  eternally  realised  and  unchangeable  perfection 
of  Qod  can  we  speak  of  his  life  within  the  world,  and  ^thin 
history,  and  of  chan^  in  this  life. 

Modem  theology,  it  is  true,  recognises  this  in  general,  but 
still  obcK^urely  and  with  a  mixture  of  pant^heistic  views,  SomQ 
think,  as  has  been  seen,  that  in  order  to  historical  life  in  a 
finite  world,  God  made  himself  finite,  ceased  to  be  absolutelv 
realised  God ;  and  this  leads  on  to  the  further  steps  of  the  Son  s 
becoming  a  mere  potency  of  God,  in  order  to  becoming  man  in 
Christ.  This  follows  in  the  steps  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine, 
that  God  is  mere  potency,  more  or  less  deprived  of  absolute 
divine  reality.  Othezs  think  they  improve  upon  this  by  assum- 
ing, in  the  interest  of  the  living  personality  of  God  and  his  life 
in  history,  a  kind  of  reduplication  of  God,  employing  iot  this 
purpose  the  old  distinction  between  the  immanent  and  econo^ 
mic  trinity,  as  if  the  problem,  of  Christology  could  be  solved  by 
the  help  of  the  pantheistic  proposition,  tha^t  actuality  or  perfect 
reality  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  and  the  idea  of  God. 
Th^  speculative  problem,  on  the  contrarv,  is  to  recognise  the 
eternal  absolute  reality  of  Qod  in  himself)  which  never  reduces: 
itself  to  a  mere  potency,  as  the  basis,  the  potency,  of  the  world 
and  of  the  historical  life  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
see  in  Qod  manifesting  himself  in  history,  him  who,  as  the 
etemaUy  perfect,  has  power  and  freedom  to.  create,  redeem, 
and  perfect  the  world.  Christology  gives  us  the  archetype,  the 
perfect  fonn  of  the  union  of  God  and  man,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  union  is  conceived  in  it,  decides  a  series  of  other 
dogmas,  How  could  it  be  true  and  worthy  of  God,  that  Chris- 
tianity should  hav^  overcopie.  heathen  religions  and  philoso- 
phies by  a  fragment  of  the  very  doctrine  which  has  its  home  in 
the  pantheistic  schoola 

II.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  establish  dogmatically  thC'  w- 
cesaary  and  true  unity  of  the  umhoTigedbUTieaa  and  living 
personality  qf  Ood. 

There  is  a  widely-spread  prepossession  that  inadequate,  nay, 
incorrect  conceptions  of  Qod  are  necessary,  and,  as  it  were, 
innate  in  man,  since  we  cannot  but  think  of  God,  especially 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  finite  and  like  man.  ]^ut»  if  we 
should  seriously  believe  in  an  essential  contradiction  between 
the  true  God  and  uhe  God  of  the  pious,  between  knowledge 
and  understanding,  it  would  be  destructive  not  only  to  i;eligion 
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but  to  rfcience,  whose  work  would  be  in  vain  if  it  stood  in  ne- 
oessary  contradiction  with  that  which  occupies  the  central 
position  in  the  spiritual  organisation  of  man.  It  is,  therefore^ 
among  the  primary  moral  duties  to  have  a  confidence  in  the 
essential  harmony  of  understanding  and  knowledge,  which 
regards  the  disagreements  between  them  as  contingent  and 
capable  of  being  remoyed,  because  connected  with  sin.  This, 
however,  implies  that  they  are  amongst  those  things  front 
which  Christianity  has  already  redeemed  u&  This  confidence 
is  especially  becoming  in  every  Christian,  and  in  all  Christian 
tiieology.  The  fundamental  &ct  of  Christianity,  the  incama-- 
tion  of  God,  is  the  solution^  in  fact,  of  the  problem  of  the  union 
of  God's  unchangeableness  audi  living  personality.  In  the  Qod-^ 
man,  man's  likeness  to  God,  which  includes  a  knowledge  of 
God,  is  not  only  confirmed,  but  brought  to  full  realisation.  As 
humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ  has  truly  known  God,  so 
Christ  will  have  his  knowledge  imparted  to  others,  he  seeks  for 
those  to  whom  he  can  reveal  it  by  his  Spirit,  Matt,  xi  27.  And 
as  Christianity  recognises  in  him,  not  merely  a  new  higher 
revelation  of  God,  but  the  final  completed  revelation — ^fbr, 
thenceforth,  everything  else  is  only  a  further  revelation  of 
Christ — ^it  behoves  it  to  make  its  knowledge  of  Christ  fruitful 
for  the  doctrine  of  God.  The  deep  things  of  God  are  unsearch^ 
able,  and  to  attain  a  more  lively  consciousness  of  this,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  A  sound  theology  can 
never  forget  the  enduring  distinction  between  faith  and  sight. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  Christianity  from  demanding-  faith 
in  a  harmony  of  understanding  and  knowledge,  such  as  the- 
apostle  recognises  as  already  existing  in  the  germ  in  all  Chris- 
tians when  he  speaks  (Eph.  i  18),  of  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing which  fiuth  opens.  To  this,  then,  must  we  be  always 
advancing,  to  the  purer  and  more  scientific  expression  of  what 
fidth  contains  in  principle,  and  the  eye  of  the  believing  under^ 
standing  perceives,  in  order  that  a  more  harmonious  doctrine 
of  God)  penetrating  into  greater  heights  and  depdis,  may  be- 
come in  its  own  way  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
may  condemn  unchristian  ideas  of  God  as  spiritual  idols,  and 
lay  them  in  the  dust  before  the  only  true  living  God.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Son,  which  faith  receives,  will  be  able  to  free  even 
the  world  of  thought  from  everything  falsely  anthropomorphic, 
and  to  G^ew  such  conceptions  to  be  only  hindrances  and  in* 
termptions  of  the  truly  godly  life  ;  and  not  less  to  raise  to  its 
proper,  honour  what  the  religious  understanding  cannot  give 
up,  however  anthropomorphic  it  may  sound,  and  to  shew  that 
it  is  divinely  reasonable,  because  "  God  made  man  in  the  image 
of  himself,  and  therefore  man  thinks  of  God  in  the  foxtn  of 
nuuDu" 
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Ood  is  not  unchangeable,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  relation  to 
space  and  time,  nor  in  his  knowing  and  willing  of  the  world 
and  his  decree.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  these  respects  there  is 
change.  God  lets  himself  be  determined,  without,  however,  that 
unchangeableness  being  brought  into  question,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  idea  of  God  in  the  interest  both  of  religion  and 
science.  In  what  then  consists  the  essence  of  the  unchange- 
ableness which  we  must  ascribe  to  God,  and  which  is  the  norm, 
the  source,  indeed,  of  the  changes  which  are  reflected  from  the 
world  upon  God  ?  On  the  other  hand,  God's  living  personality 
cannot  consist  in  his  taking  upon  him  the  ''  lot  of  finitude,"  in 
his  being  or  becoming  mere  potency,  for  a  life  purchased  in 
such  a  way  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  true  life,  would  be  a 
partial  slumber.  Where  then  is  the  centre  and  the  essence  of 
the  divine  life  ? 

We  answer,  in  the  same  thing  which  constitutes  the  central 
point  of  his  unchangeableness,  not  in  his  being  or  living  as 
such,  for  these  in  themselves  physical  categories  only  lead  us 
continually  back  to  Deism  or  rantheiem,  but  in  his  moral 
nature.  In  this  have  we  the  highest  norm  for  the  relation 
between  Ghxl's  supra-historic  and  historic  Ufa 

God  is  to  be  conceived  of,  first,  as  the  ethically  necessaiy 
being,  or  the  Holy  One ;  secondly,  as  the  ethically  free. 
Through  these  two,  God  realises  himself  eternally  as  self-con- 
scious, holy,  and  free  Love. 

^  Let  us  consider,  1,  how  the  ethical  idea  of  God  can  secure 
his  unchangeableness;  and,  2,  how  it  can  secure  his  living 
persoQ^ty. 

1.  God  is  love,  1  John  iv.  8.  The  ethical  in  God  is  God  in 
his  deity.  All  so-called  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are, 
correctly  understood,  only  preludes  to  the  ontological  proof, 
which  acquires  its  truth  through  the  ethical  which  must  be 
thought,  and,  if  thought,  is  thought  as  existent,  because  it  is 
the  absolutely  worthy  which  alone  has  its  foundation  and  end 
in  itself,  is  alone  absolutely  an  end  to  itself.  In  the  ethical 
idea  of  God,  therefore,  self-origination  attains  its  true  meaning 
and  absolute  proo£  God  wills  and  establishes  himself  eter- 
nally, because  he  as  love  assumes  so  completely  into  his  will 
that  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  necessary,  the  ethical,  that 
his  freedom  is  entirely  identified  with  it.  And  everything 
which  exists  or  may  be  thought  in  God,  exists  for  this  love,  is 
willed  by  God  for  it,  and  as  it  requires,  so  that  the  love  of  God 
contains  the  highest  security  for  everything  which  can  be 
called  a  divine  attribute.  All  the  divine  powers  and  attributes 
exist  not  for  themselves,  as  if  they  were  absolutely  valuable 
and  necessary  in  themselves,  but  for  absolute  love. 
Thus  the  ethical  idea  of  God  leaves  room  for  life  and  move- 
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ment  in  Ood,  nay,  it  allows  change  to  be  reflected  upon  Ood 
(which  must,  it  is  true,  spring  m)m  an  ethical  motive),  pro- 
vided only  one  thing  be  preserved  intact,  the  ethical  unchange- 
ableness  of  Ood.  This  must  remain  unmoved ;  must  also  be 
eternal  actuality  in  Qod,  can  never  in  God  himself  be  mere  or 
even  partial  potentiality.  A  love  ceasing  to  love  out  of  love, 
even  for  a  moment,  would  be  no  love.  Such  love  has  a  place 
only  in  the  system  of  Pantheism,  which  recognises  a  potential 
love,  a  sleep  of  love,  because  it  knows  no  true  love.  Instead 
of  this,  the  Ood  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  not  without 
etemid  assertion  of  his  ethical  nature,  not  without  righteous- 
ness which  deals  with  and  watches  over  what  is  a^olutely 
worthy  in  itself.  The  absolute  divine  love  is  chiefly  directed 
towards  itself;  is  reflected  in  itself,  self-conscious,  self-having, 
and  self-willing. 

2.  But  just  for  this  reason,  this  fixed  self-assertion  or  right- 
eousness, the  true,  t.e.,  the  ethical,  unchangeableness  of  Uod, 
does  not  exclude,  but  includes,  the  tendency  to  self-communica- 
tion (which  is  frequently  identified  with  love),  and  therefore 
the  life.  The  love  of  the  personal  Ood  wills,  just  because  of 
his  love  of  himself  or  self-assertion,  a  world  of  personal  beings 
as  objects  to  which  it  may  communicate  itself.  That  is 
included  in  Ood's  love  of  himself,  because  within  the  sphere  of 
God  himself  the  self-communication  of  pure  love  cannot  in  the 
proper  sense  take  place.  Its  unselfish  purity  only  appears 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  receiving  back  what  it  gave 
(Luke  VL  3). 

Let  UB  try  shortly  to  shew  the  confonJaity  to  Scripture  of 
the  principal  thoughts  now  thrown  out  However  high  a  place 
the  tmchangeableness  of  God  occupies  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
brings  strongly  forward  also  the  living  personality  of  God, 
which  brings  him  near  the  world  in  historical  deeds,  and 
regards  the  course  of  the  world  as  something  nearly  concerning 
him  and  his  honour.  This  world,  in  general,  which  he  has 
called  into  being,  has  a  worth  in  his  eyes ;  he  finds  in  the 
creature,  after  it  is  made,  something  "  very  good*'  which  he  had 
not  before.  Ood  holds  a  difierent  relation  to  the  created  world 
fi'om  that  which  he  held  to  it  while  being  created ;  his  action 
is  of  one  kind  in  creation,  of  another  in  preservation  (Gen.  ii. 
1-4).  The  earth  has  he  given  to  the  children  of  men,  and  the 
central  point  of  its  history,  before  Christ,  is  the  history  of 
Israel.  This  contains  a  history  of  his  deeds  which  have  for 
their  end  the  planting  of  his  sanctuary  on  the  earth,  that  is,  in 
humanity,  while,  notwithstanding  his  omnipresence,  the  earth 
is  his  footstool,  but  his  throne  and  his  sanctuary  are  in  heaven. 
Is&  IL  16.  These  divine  doings  in  the  Old  Testament  not  only 
do  not  leave  the  impression  that  God  always  willed  and  did 
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only  the  same  thing,  which  received  different  modifications 
aecording  to  the  varying  GiTCttmstaDce&  of  men ;  but  though  a 
unity  of  purpose  unmistakeably  prevails  in  them  all,  yet  move- 
ment and  elasticity  are  equally  manifest ;  the  divine  facts  of 
salvation  accommodate  themselves  to  the  requirement  of  the 
time.  The  divine  consecution  is  not  that  of  a  mechanism  of 
nature,  of  a  blind  law  of  nature,  but  moves  on  through  apparent 
inconsequences  and  with  a  flexibility  (Pa  xviii  27),  which 
allows  to  human  freedom  an  influence  which  conditions  the 
divine  action.  This  living  participation  of  God  in  the  world  is 
so  strongly  expressed  in  the  Old'Testament,  that  one  can  find 
in  it  as  well  an  anthropomorphic  mobility  as  a  fixed  unchange- 
ableness.  Even  where  God  alters  his  mode  of  action,  and  pro- 
phecies, for  example,  do  not  come  to  pass>  which  were  on  the 
point  of  being  fulfilled,  when  they  were  uttered,  but  are  not 
fulfilled  because  the  presupposition  has  been  changed,  under 
which  they  were  made — a  case  much  more  frequent  in  pro- 
phetic literature  than  is  often  supposed  [?] — ^yet  he  ever  remains, 
according  to  the  Old  Testament,  like  himself  in  igi  ethical 
respect ;  nay,  this  self-likeness  and  ethical  unchangeableness  is 
precisely  the  reaaon  why  he  does  not  always  maintain  tiiesame 
relation  to  the  changeable  human  race,  but  changes,  not  in  his 
action  only,  but  in  his  disposition  towards  men.  It  is  not  the 
case,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  (and  the  New),  that  by 
sin  only  the  relation  of  man  to  God  has  been  changed,  while- 
the  relation  of  God  to  man  remains  the  same.  The  latter 
certainljT  always  preserves  its  purely  ethical  character,  but  this 
very  ethical  unchangeableness,  in  its  living  concernment  with 
every  point  of  the  creative  life,  in  its  worthiness  or  unworthi- 
ness,  is  the  basis  of  constant  changes  in  the  disposition  of  God 
towards  changeable  man.  All  this  receives  confirmation  £tom 
concrete  applications  in  the  New  Testament  (Sec.  III.). 

According  to  what  has  been  adduced,  we  must  not  deat 
rashly  with  so-called  anthropomorphisms  in  Scripture,  but  aie- 
rather  enabled  to  give  larger  scope  to  what  has  been  called 
biblical  realism.  £f  the  ethical  unchangeableness  of  God  is 
firmly  maintained,  we  may,  without  injury  to  the  idea  of  God 
or  the  divine  majesty,  believe  that  movement  and  change  are- 
reflected  upon  the  world  of  God's  thought  and  will ;  nay,  we^ 
have  in  the  ethical  idea  of  God  the  principle  which  requires 
such  reflection,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  living  historical 
relation  of  God  to  the  world. 

TIL  To  test  the  fruitfulness  of  the  results  now  gained,  let  US' 
exhibit  their  application  to  the  main  hd  and  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  the  mcamation  and  atonement  in  Christ. 

According  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  the  centod 
point  of  history,  the  appearance  of  Christy  has  always  stood 
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before  Ood,  as  sure  as  if  it  were  eternally  present,  but  not  as 
leaL  God  did  not  really  unite  the  world  before  Christ  to  him-- 
self ;  he  knew  \t  not  as  presently  reconciled,  but  as  to  be  re- 
conciled, and  in  course  of  being  reconciled.  It  is  therefore  not 
the  case  that  Ood  looks  upon  the  world  before  and  after  Christ 
in  the  same  way,  and  that  through  Christ  only  the  relation  of 
the  world  to  God  was  changed,  and  not  that  of  God  to  the 
world.  It  is  an  inadmissible  opinion  that  God  has  at  every 
period  since  the  £ei11  purposed  to  accomplish  the  incarnation, 
and  to  call  the  God-man  into  existence  in  the  pious  men» 
the  prophets  and  kings  of  the  Old  Testam^eut,  but  wast 
preveilted  by  their  sin ;  while  they  became  types  of  Christ, 
because^  though  imperfectly,  they  exhibited  elements  of  thet 
God-man.  For,  if  God's  working  had  been  always  unchange-* 
ably  the  same  in  this  respect,  the  incarnation  would  always 
have  &iled  until  it  succeeded  through  human  freedom ;  Chnst. 
would  not  stand  sufficiently  alone,  and  the  divine  eternal  idea, 
of  the  personality  of  individual  believers  would  be  altered.. 
For  they  would  all  have  been  destined  t.o  be  God-men ;  now* 
through  sin  they  have  become  ruins,  which  can  still  succeed, 
throue^h  redemption  in  becoming  God-men.  Instead  of  this, 
tiieremre,  we  shall  say,  God  has,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his: 
grace,  eternally  willed  the  incarnation ;  but  he  has  not  willed  to 
effect  it  at  every  period,  but  only  when  the  fulness  of  the  time, 
had  come,  in  whicn  the  maturing  of  human  receptivity  was  an 
element ;  what  he  did  before  Christ  was  to  prepare  this  receptivity. 
The  appearance  of  Christ  indicates  something  new  ia  God's 
working  in  the  world,  and  is  also  a  new  reality  for  God'ft 
knowledga  As  in  Christ  the  actual  reunion  of  God  and. 
humanity  has  taken  place,  the  foundation  of  this  new  begin- 
ning is  laid  in  a  new  deed  of  God,  which,  though  belonging 
to  the  divine  plan,  had  not  before  existed.  The  decree,  as 
such,  is  not  the  principal  thing,  but  the  history  and  reality  for 
which  the  decree  is  only  a  means*  Further,  the  idea  of  the. 
incarnation  includes,  not  merely  a  deed  of  Gbd,  but  a  new 
being  of  God  himself  in  the  world,  which  before  existed  only 
in  potency  or  in  decree,  and  came  to  reality  first  in  Christ 
MamMt,  quod  erat,  foetus  eet  quod  non  erat.  If  this  reality 
were  no  more  to  him  than  the  eternal  decree,  it  would  have; 
only  a  Dooetic  significance.  History  would  introduce  nothing 
new,  would  have  no  real  result^  but  would  be  at  best  a  sign  of 
the  eternally  existent,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  doc* 
trine.  Where,  then,  would  there  be  place  for  love  ?  For  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  love,  and  therefore  required  by  the  ethical 
idea  of  God,  that  it  does  not  remain  mere  thinking  or  teaching; 
but  communicates  itself  to  historical  humanity,  taking  part  in 
it,  in  order  to  give  it  part  in  itsel£ 
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This  participation  of  God  in  history  is  of  special  importance 
to  the  Holy  place  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  the  atonement  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  faith  that  Qod  has  not 
merely  revealed,  through  Christ,  an  eternal  reconciliation  of  Qod 
with  8m,for  there  is  no  such  thing,  but  rather  a  real,  serious  sepa- 
ration, divine  displeasure  against  sin  and  sipners.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  is  that,  because  in  the  person,  doing,  and  suffering 
of  Christ  something  not  before  existing,  and  which  first  in  him 
became  possible,  has  been  realised,  namely,  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice,  therefore  Qod  looks  upon  humanity  differently 
from  what  he  did  before.  For,  beholding  it  as  it  is  now,  but 
was  not  before,  he  sees  it  not  without  the  real  possibility  of 
the  reconciliation  of  all*  individuals,  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
race.  And  so  humanity  as  a  unity  before  Qod  is  no  longer 
merely  an  object  of  the  divine  aw;^^,  because  of  the  coming 
reconciler,  but  he  looks  upon  it  now  as  furnished  with  means 
of  reconciliation  which  it  lacked  before,  but  which  it  now  has 
in  him  who  is  destined  to  be  its  head.  Displeasure  towards 
the  sinful  race  of  man  is  not  now  unaccompanied  by  good  plea- 
sure in  the  Son  of  man,  who  belongs  to  it,  and  in  fellowship 
with  whom  all  may  become  objects  of  the  divine  good  pleasure, 
nay,  for  whose  sake  Qod  can  take  the  initiative  in  offering 
grace  to  sinners.  For  he  has  died,  not  only  for  those  who  b^ 
ueve,  but  for  all,*  although  all  do  not  come  to  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  stands  open  to  all ;  they  can  put  disbelief 
in  Christ  between  them  and  reconciliation  in  him.  If  they  do, 
they  put  in  the  place  of  the  expiated  and  forgiven  sin  a  new 
sin,  for  which  Christ  can  have  made  no  atonement,  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christ. 

The  passion  of  Christ,  again,  requires  no  self-losing  of  the 
Logos  or  of  consciousness.  The  significance  of  his  work  rather 
depends  upon  the  most  intimate  and  living  participation  of  the 
whole  person  of  Christ  in  humanity.  Far  from  the  divine  life 
in  him  having  suffered,  in  his  sacrifice  of  himself,  obscuration 
or  destruction,  it  was  rather  the  powerful  deed  of  his  inextin- 
guishable life,  his  conscious  life  of  love  (Heb.  vii  16 ;  ix.  14), 
that  was  called  for  in  his  sacrifice.  His  love  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment given  up,  or  restrained,  or  consumed  in  the  fires  of  suffer- 
ing, but  had  to  assert  itself,  and  did  assert  itself,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  death.  He  does  not  pass 
through  death  "  into  a  condition  of  complete  unconsciousness 
and  powerlessness,  his  self-consciousness  is  not  lost,"  the  dark- 
ening of  the  sensible  side  of  his  consciousness  deprives  him  of 
his  consciousness  neither  of  the  Father,  nor  of  hmiself,  nor  of 
the  actuality  of  his  love. 

*  Here,  and  in  one  or  two  other  phraset  («ee  p.  374),  we  may  trace  the  infln- 
ence  of  Lutheran  Tiews  on  Domer*0  generally  preciM  and  correct  thinking. — 
Ed.  B,  4r  F.  B,  R. 
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It  will  be  manifest,  I  hope,  from  the  dogmatic  investigation 
now  engaged  in,  that  any  opposition  to  the  modern  doctrine 
of  xna^ig  in  Christology  (which  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the 
old  church  doctrine,  since  in  the  latter  the  humanity,  in  the 
former  the  divinity,  is  the  xiw6/tAiwi»)  is  based  on  far-reaching 
principles,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  this  opposition  in  de- 
tail is  an  important  task  at  the  present  time. 


Akt.  VIII. — Recent  Attacks  on  the  PentateiLch — Davidson 
and"  Colenso. 

1.  An  IrUroduetion  to  the  Old  Testament^  OnHcdtj  Eistorical^  and  Theotogkcd, 

By  Samukl  DATiDflON,  D.D.    Vol  I.— The  Pentateuch,    Vol  II.— The 
Historical  Books.    Williams  k  Norgate.    1862. 

2.  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  eriiicaUy  Examined,    By  John 

William  Golhnso,  D.D.    Fart  I,  1862 ;  Part  U.,  1863.    Longmans. 

3.  HiHorisch-Kntisch  Onderzoek  naar  hd  Ontstaan  en  de  Verzameling  van  de 

Boeken  dee  ouden  VerbondSf  door  A,  Kuenen.    Leiden.    1861. 

4.  Kurtzgefasetes  Exegetischee  Bandbuch  13  Lie/erung.     Yon  Aixq.  Khobbl. 

Leiprng.    1861. 

Readers  on  seeing  us  bent  upon  saying  something,  like  all  the 
world  on  Dr  Colenso's  books,  will  heartily  beg,  we  believe,  to 
be  spared  the  following  things : — 

First,  Any  mournful  ejaculations  of  ours  over  right-hand 
defections  and  left-hand  fallings-off,  and  all  reasoning  by  excla- 
mations, a  kind  of  syllogism  of  which  most  readers  can  them- 
selves .make  slight  use  at  a  pinch — the  present  age  being 
supposed  to  demand,  not  ejaculation,  but  argument,  or  if  ejacu- 
lation, at  least  also  argument  The  phase  of  things  we  have 
to  contemplate  is  certainly  lamentable,  but  for  that  reason  the 
less  of  lamentation  and  the  more  of  earnest  treatment  applied 
to  it  the  better. 

Second,  Any  abuse  of  the  writers  of  whom  we  are  going  to 
speak  ;  though  the  old  and  orthodox  way  (and  Dr  Davidson  is 
yet  orthodox  in  this  point  at  least)  was,  first  of  all,  soundly  to 
rate  an  opponent,  and  then,  though  this  was  not  always  thought 
necessary,  to  seek  to  confute  him — ^it  being  now  considered 
both  somewhat  ungenerous  to  an  opponent,  as  well  as  some- 
what arrogant  in  behalf  of  one's  self,  to  ascribe  the  deflections  of 
his  reason  to  the  natural  corruption  of  his  heart ;  and,  indeed, 
it  being  also  apparently  undeniable  that  there  are  many  excel- 
lent men  sadly  given  to  scepticism ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  men  given  neither  to  scepticism  nor  excellence.  No  one 
denies  this  m  theory,  but  many  are  inclined  to  forget  it  in  the 
treatment  of  such  men,  and  to  expose  them  to  a  severity  and 
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rigour  of  judgtnent,  ad  if  the  denial  of  one  truth  inVelv^  the 
denial  of  all,  and  as  if  this  obliquity  of  the  intellect  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  any  rectitude  of  conscience.  False  and 
ungenerous,  and  inhumiEknly  assumptive  as  such  suspicions  are, 
if  possible  more  false  on  the  other  side,  is  the  unscientific 
cant  which  is  fond  of  expressing  itself  to  the  effect,  that  if  the 
heart  be  right,  the  opinions  of  the  head  are  of  the  least  possible 
consequence.  There  is  unmeasured  petUio  in  that  ^'if.**  As 
well  argue  that,  if  all  the  lines  from  a  point  within  a  figure  to 
its  circumference  be  equal,  it  is  of  the  least  possible  conse- 
quence whether  the  figure  be  a  circle  or  not  The  lines  cannot 
be  equal  unless  the  figure  is  a  circle.  And  the  heart  cannot 
be  right  if  the  head  be  wrong.  Perfect  rectitude  of  soul  is 
incompatible  with  partial  aberration  of  intellect.  For  the 
human  mind  is  not  an  opaque  sphere  like  the  moon,  of  which 
one  side  may  be  densely  dark,  while  the  other  is  intensely 
illuminated ;  the  mind  rather  is  a  transparency  of  which  the 
side  visible,  the  Emotional  and  religious  nature,  m  a  word,  the 
life,  exhibits  accurately  everything  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
every  fleck,  and  bar,  and  cloud,  projects  in  the  light  upon  the 
heart  its  dark  and  distorting  shadow. 

Third,  Any  use  of  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  of  late 
justly  become  so  popular  in  our  country,  wUch  consists  in  tell^ 
ing  a  man  that  he  nas  broached  no  new  heresy,  such  is  the 
poverty  of  his  invention  ;  that  all  he  has  said  has  been  said  a 
thousand  times  before,  and  better,  and  as  often  triumphantly 
confuted ;  and  we  now,  with  equal  triumph,  confute  him  by 
telling  him  this : — there  being  yet  alive  some  people  Who  insist 
that  if  an  opinion  start  up  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
boldly  forcing  itself  upon  us  in  all  the  literature  of  the  age 
that  is  most  read,  and  loudly  proclaiming  itself  as  an  element 
in  all  the  thinking  of  the  age  that  is  most  approved,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  definitively  trodden  down.  Indeed,  those 
who  employ  this  argument,  and  they  are  not  few  nor  mean, 
seem  to  us  to  resemble  a  physician,  who,  having  ahready  dis- 
pelled some  corruption  of  the  humours  from  one  part  of  the 
system,  and  being  called  upon  to  administer  to  anew  outbreak, 
should,  instead  of  patiently  treating  it,  begin  to  apostrophise 
and  upbraid  it  with  being  nothing  new,  but  the  s&me  old 
disease  in  a  new  place  and  form,  with  being  already  cured  and 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  respectable  practitioner.  The  cry 
of  "nothing  new"  is  not  without  its  use.  But,  like  thd 
harangue  of  the  leader,  in  which  he  reminds  his  followers  of 
former  triumphs  over  the  very  foes  now  confronting  them,  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  the  substitute  for  fighting  these  foes  anew,  it 
is  meant  to  excite  enthusiasm  by  memory  of  past  conquests,  to 
keep  the  hearts  that  are  troubled  quiet,  to  make  the  victory 
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eade^  and  the  trimnph  more  compete.  And,  in  truth,  to 
assert  that  a  modem  neresy  is  notfamg  new^  is  bat  partially 
exact  If,  in  one  sense,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  eun, 
in  one  sense  also  there  is  nothing  old  The  heretic  in  this  case 
is  new.  The  public  ear  into  which  he  pours  his  heresy  is  new. 
The  mental  elaborations  and  culture  out  of  which  it  rises,  and 
which  propel  it,  are  new.  The  social  conditions  and  geneial 
mental  soil  into  which  he  casts  it  are  new.  In  a  word,  the 
great  life  tendencies  and  processes  out  of  which  the  thousrht 
springs,  and  with  which  it  eagerly  combines,  are  new ;  and  it 
must  be  met  in  the  circumstances  and  under  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  presented  ;  and  if  the  enemies  of  truth  are  never 
weaiy  assailing  it,  its  friends  need  not  weary  in  defending  it. 

And,  finally,  readers  will  wish  to  be  spared  any  discussion 
in  detail  of  the  contents  of  the  above  works.  Hearing  that  Dr 
Davidson  has  now  matured  his  beliefs  (he  will  excuse  the  word 
if  too  strong),  and  judging  them  somewhat  crude  aforetime, 
they  will  want  chiefl  v  to  know  what  those  beliefs  now  are,  and, 
above  aU,  whether  there  be  in  them  any  coherence,  any  root, 
be  it  philosophy  of  religion  in  general,  or  theory  of  revelation 
in  particular,  out  of  which.  Intimately,  if  not  necessarily,  they 
grow. 

It  will  conduce  to  clearness,  and  the  more  exact  knowledge 
of  our  whereabouts,  to  state  generally  what  the  writers  on 
vhom  we  are  commenting  seem  still  to  believa   Thus  the  doo- 
trines  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  will  lie  behind  us, 
^hile  those  under  discussion  will  clearly  stand  out  in  our  front 
In  the  case  of  Dr  Colenso,  to  effect  this  separation  is  very  diffi- 
cult.   He  has  nowhere  given  any  indication  to  what  extent  his 
faith  b  the  cardinal  Christian  doctrines  has  been  affected  by 
his  disbelief  in  the  authority  of  Scripture.    He  informs  us  that 
inany  inquirers  have  anxiously  pled  with  him  to  state  at  once 
in  what  way  Christianity,  or  the  common  acceptation  of  it,  suf- 
fers by  his  discoveries    He  can  only  bid  them  wait.     His  time 
is  not  come  yet.    Possibly,  he  does  not  quite  see  his  own  way. 
But  a  little  distance  before,  if  not  even  close  upon  him,  clouds. 
uid  darkness  settle  down.     He  cannot,  or  he  will  not,  mean- 
time venture  to  forecast  the  exact  issue  of  his  destructive  prin- 
ciples.   Utter  denudation  of  all  that  is  outward,  sheer  self- 
stripping  of  every  rag  of  belief  which  has  not  been  spun  out 
of  the  elements  of  his  own  soul,  the  annihilation  of  all  between 
^  berides  himself  and  his  merciful  Father,  may  be  the  con- 
^ence ;  and  if  we  can  trust  him,  he  is  ready  for  it.    This  we 
^Ke  to  be  the  meaning  of  his  allusions  to  the  cries  and  gropings 
^«r  one  great  Teacher  and  Father  among  heathen  peoples; 
^d  dMmld  be  be  thrown  down  to  the  same  level  with  them, 
»Uh  himself  and  his  God  he  will  not  despair.    This  certainly 
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seems  the  fair  construction  to  put  on  Dr  Colenso's  language, 
although,  both  from  the  mental  character  of  the  man  and  the 
condition  of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  writing  his  first  volume, 
we  were  not  disposed  to  consider  his  wor^  of  so  grave  im- 
portance. The  bishop  is  an  impetuous,  open-mouthed  man. 
He  cannot  repress  or  conceal  What  is  working  within  he 
must,  like  Ehhu,  give  vent  to,  that  he  be  relieved.  In  his 
nrefBMDes,  he  lays  b^e  his  whole  mental  state,  with  its  brusque 
honesty  and  yet  childish  littleness,  and  ignorance,  and  want  of 
balance.  His  thoughts  ferment  and  boil  within  him,  and  he 
must  blurt  them  out  to  the  first  convenient  listener : — 

"  Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hourp 

That  agony  returns, 
And  till  in  J  ghastly  tale  is  told 
This  heart  within  me  bams.*' 

Though  without  the  instinct  or  discrimination  of  the  Mariner, 
he  insists  on  roaring  his  awful  tale  into  all  the  world's  ears. 
Men  of  this  kind  usually  exaggerate.  Their  doubts  are  kill- 
ing, their  difficulties  stifling,  their  anxieties  harrowing  -,  life  is 
an  agony  ;  they  are  burdened,  bent,  crushed ;  they  would  that 
the  "fever  called  living"  were  over  at  last} — all  is  tragic  and 
superlative.  And  something  of  this  quality  seemed  to  attach 
to  the  bishop's  first  volume,  and  from  this  cause.  Granting, 
too,  that  he  was  sincere,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  there  is  a  kind 
of  despair  that  seizes  on  a  man  when  some  belief  which  he 
judged  to  stand  on  eternal  foundations,  and  on  which  most 
other  beliefis  themselves  repose,  is  felt  to  give  way  beneath  his 
feet  He  feels  himself  sinKing,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  his 
former  stability  ;  and  as  he  falls,  heaven  and  light  recede  and 
grow  dim,  while  the  bottomless  darkness  yawns  beneath,  and 
a  kind  of  dizziness  and  desperate  blankness  comes  over  the 
soul,  as  if  the  loss  of  this  one  truth  carried  with  it  the  loss  of 
all  truth.  This  seemed  to  us  the  condition  of  Dr  Colenso's 
mind  when  he  penned  his  first  volume;  and  most  speculative 
minds  have  been  in  the  condition  for  moments,  at  least,  till,  by 
a  desperate  energy,  they  recovered  themselves ;  and  thus  we 
attributed  less  to  his  broken  sobs,  that  half  indicated  the  slow 
recession  of  Christianity  also  from  his  view,  than  may  really 
have  been  due  to  them.  It  is  less  pleasing  in  the  second 
volume,  where  the  man  is  out  of  sight  more  daring  and  self- 
possessed,  and  where  doubts  and  disbeliefs,  that  were  written 
m  the  former  only  because  they  could  not  be  stifled,  are  justi- 
fied with  singular  hardihood  and  sophistiy,  to  find  the  same 
hints  of  "modifications"  of  Christiamtj.  As  he  says,  we  must 
wait  What  Dr  Colenso  does  believe  is  this  : — ^that  great  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  at  least,  is  fable,  even  cunning  forgery, 
written  not  because  believed  to  be  true,  but  in  spite  of  ^iog 
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known  to  be  false,  and  for  interested  ends;  and  that  the  apostles 
and  their  Master  were  ignorant  and  fallible  men. 

Dr  Davidson  has  presented  much  fuller  materials  for  forming 
a  judgment  on  his  theological  position,  but  from  various  causes 
certain  information  is  near  as  hard  to  discover  in  this  confused 
mass  as  it  is  to  glean  from  the  far  scantier  details  left  by  Co- 
lenso.  The  latter  writer  is  clear,  and  orderly,  and  mathema- 
tical ;  his  results  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  formulas  ; 
he  is  a  clever  advocate,  thoroughly  master  of  the  facts  of  his 
case,  which  he  marshals  in  their  most  imposing  order,  and 
brings  down  upon  his  adversary  with  overwhelming  force  and 
rapidity  ;  and  though  he  seems  compelled  by  his  mental  struo- 
*  ture,  under  a  singular  species  of  self-sophistication,  to  conceal 
the  probabilities,  and  exhibit  in  their  most  glaring  light  the 
difficulties,  of  a  historical  statement,  he  never  leaves  any  one 
in  doubt  as  to  his  object  or  the  means  which  he  judges  most 
available  to  obtain  it.  On  the  contraryj  we  labour  under  the 
following  difficulties  in  pursuing  Dr  Davidson's  meaning : — In 
the  first  place,  he  is  smarting  still  under  the  sharpest  sense  of 
wrong  and  hardship  at  the  hands  of  his  former  co-religionists. 
This  irrepressible  bitterness  proclaims  itself  openly  in  every 
page  of  his  work,  which  thus  too  often,  instead  of  a  calm  theo- 
logical essay,  becomes  a  loud  and  brawling  personal  invective. 
All  moderation  and  judgment  is  lost ;  passion  angrily  shakes 
the  balance  of  truth  ;  and  too  frequently  the  author  unwit- 
tingly rushes  into  positions  not  recommended  by  the  truth  of 
the  sentiments  themselves,  or  the  philosophic  cleanness  of  the 
words  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  but  because  the  sentiments 
are  most  opposed  to  the  views  of  his  former  friends,  and  the 
language  may  be  made  a  vehicle  for  heaping  indignity  and 
vituperation  on  the  heads  of  "  Evangelicals. ' 

Again,  it  is  known  from  of  old  that  Dr  Davidson  is  no  strict 
philosopher,  although  his  talk  of  philosophy  is  abundant,  and 
philosophic  terms  such  as  "  pure  reason"  and  "  preconscious 
state"  meet  us  in  alarming  number  and  quality ;  that  scheme  or 
theory  of  one  thing  or  other  he  has  little  or  none  ;  that  his 
grand  principle  is,  Sufficient  unto  the  case  is  the  discussion 
thereanent  Here  he  writes  an  Introduction  to  Scripture,  and 
he  informs  us  neither  what  he  intends  by  Introduction — ^though 
a  mere  glance  at  his  book  tells  us  that  he  intends  the  *'  divers 
matters''  commonly  embraced  under  the  title ;  nor  what  he  means 
by  Scripture,  and  earnest  perusal  of  his  volumes  will  not  enable 
one  with  any  clearness  to  discover.  This  characteristic  belongs 
to  Dr  Davidson  and  all  that  class  of  writers  of  whom  he 
is  a  specimen,  that  they  never  discuss  principles  in  themselves, 
and  apart  from  the  cases  which  may  happen  to  involve  them. 
Whether  this  arise  from  a  certain  bluntness  of  vision  which 
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cannot  separate  between  the  accidental  case  and  the  essential 
principle  embodied  in  it,  but  capable  also  of  being  embodied  ia 
many  such  cases  ;  or  whether  it  arise  from  the  preference  of 
the  author,  who  dislikes  and  distrusts  abstract  statement,  or 
fancies  others  to  dislike  it ;  or  whether  it  be  due  to  mental 
lethal^,  or  to  the  accidental  quarter  from  which  the  authors 
in  question  advance  to  the  discussion  of  their  problems,  we 
cannot  say.  This  we  can  say,  that  the  peculiarity  is  very 
marked  and  very  troublesome,  entailing  on  us  many  a  toilsome 
hunt  for  principles,  through  a  broken  and  tangled  region,  by 
no  means  sure  of  catching  anything  after  all  is  done,  or  sure 
indeed  that  anything  exists  to  be  caught.  This  must  be  remem- 
bered in  our  construction  of  Dr  Davidson's  principles,  that  we 
have  had  to  gather  the  isolated  fragments  from  beginning  to 
end  of  two  huge  volumes,  then  to  piece  them  together  accord- 
ing to  what  would  have  been  our  own  plan,  uncertain  whether 
that  be  the  plan  of  the  author,  or  whether  he  had  any  plan* 
We  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  Dr  Davidson  has  at  no  time  had 
before  his  mind  any  compact  or  even  complete  theory  of  revela- 
tion, and  that  the  broad  general  statements  which  he  not 
unfrequently  sows  about  him  embody  isolated  notions  which 
either  have  unconnectedly  struck  his  own  mind,  or  more  pro- 
bably been  found  in  some  of  the  numerous  works  perused  by 
him,  but  have  never  been  assimilated  and  combinea  with  other 
notions,  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  system,  the  parts  of  which 
should  mutually  control  and  balance  each  other.  Hence,  we 
find  the  two  singular  phenomena,  that  he  occasionally  in  diffe- 
rent places  insists  on  several  general  principles,  which,  if  he 
had  really  xmderstood  them,  would  have  been  seen  to  exclude 
each  other  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  fancies  some  one 
principle  to  exclude  others,  when  the  two  are  quite  and  easily 
reconcileabla 

Once  more  ;  this  want  of  personal  thinking  or  incapacity  for 
it,  this  state  of  being '  by  nature  utterly  unprovided  with 
adequate  digestive  apparatus,  combined  with  a  somewhat 
voracious  appetite  for  books,  and  a  mistakenly  assumed  power 
or  obligation  to  write,  results  in  a  production  not  only  chaotic 
and  rude,  and  self-combative  in  its  thoughts,  but  not  unfire- 
quently  obscure  and  hard  to  construe  even  in  its  expression. 
VrD.iB  both  an  inconsequent  thinker  and  an  ungramnuitical 
writer.    Witness  his  definition  of  Scripture : — 

"  They  are  hv/ma/a  books,  having  svLch  a  divine  character 
and  aspect,  as  it  befits  the  wisdom  and  perfections  of  the  Deity 
for  man  to  conceive  of,  and  for  his  truest  servants  of  old  to  be 
mirrored  in''  (p.  129). 

Very  plainly,  if  Dr  Davidson  is  to  have  any  influence  aA  a 
critic,  ne  must  begin  by  possessing  himself  of  the  instrument  of 
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intelligible  speech.  So  helpless  is  he  in  the  hands  of  the  language, 
which  rather  employs  him  than  is  employed  by  him,  that  occa- 
sionally when  meaning  to  be  bitterly  heretical,  he  utters  the 
most  savoury  orthodoxy.  He  denies  that  the  dying  prophecy 
of  Jacob  can  be  attributed  to  that  patriarch,  because,  says  he 
"  although  we  do  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  the  predictive 
spirit  being  in  Jacob,  we  must  reject  its  utter  improbability  in 
the  case  of  any  patriarch."  Reject  its  improbability  !  what 
could  the  Inquisition  ask  more  ?  He  rejects,  too,  the  view  of 
those  who  explain  allusions  and  names  in  the  Pentateuch  of  a 
later  age  than  Moses,  by  supposing  a  revision  by  some  theo- 
cratic man  such  as  Ezra»  on  the  ground  that  the  passages  in 
question  ''  belong  to  their  respective  connections  as  much  as 
any  other  part  of  the  text,  and  cannot  be  pronounced  later 
appendages.  They  are  not  all  expLamcUory.  Some  add  nothing 
to  the  perspicuity  of  the  places  in  which  they  occur ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  occasionally  disturb  and  embarrass  the  sequence" 
(p.  14). 

This  argument  is  new.  A  passage  cannot  be  an  interpola- 
tion, because  it  embarrasses  the  sequence.  Dr  Davidson's 
theory  of  composition  is  founded  on  his  own  style ;  the  text  is 
uncorrupted  whenever  the  sentences  embarrass  each  other. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  author  s  periods  cannot 
always  be  charged  with  disturbing  each  other,  4'rom  the  fact 
that  they  are  often  quite  unconnected.  They  come  down  Like 
a  hail-storm,  thick  and  sharp,  but  independent.  Thus  with 
language  that  sometimes  expresses  ideas  the  opposite  of  those 
which  the  author  meant  to  express,  and  that  sometimes  ex- 
presses no  ideas  whatever ;  with  principles  not  presented  in 
any  connection  or  order,  but  scattered  throughout  a  thousand 
pages  of  letterpress,  indirect,  elusive,  and  contradictory ;  with 
conclusions,  straggling,  undisciplined,  and  unwilling  to  mar<* 
shal,  and  when  marsh^ed,  ready  to  fall  to  and  slay  each  other, 
the  critic  of  Dr  Davidson's  work  has  a  delicate  task,  and  when 
his  task  is  over,  he  can  be  sure  only  of  what  the  author  has 
said,  by  no  means  of  what  he  intended  to  say. 

llie  main  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  Dr  Davidson  has  not 
disputed.  He  is  no  atheist  or  pantheist ;  he  believes  in  Qod 
distinct  from  nature  and  man,  and  in  nature  and  man  distinct 
from  Qod.  Further,  as  to  the  relation  of  these,  he  certainly 
holds  that  the  one  is  not  eternal,  while  the  other  is ;  that  the 
one  is  the  product  of  the  other's  creative  hand.  That  man  is  a 
child,  however,  of  only  6000  years  he  will  hardly  admit ;  nei- 
ther will  he  concede  that  this  primal  miracle  of  creation  entitles 
us  to  suppose  any  other  miraculous  disturbances  of  nature  once 
created.  Again,  the  author  is  no  Arian  or  Sodnian ;  he  asserts 
a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Qodhead,  the  same  in  substance 
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equal  in  glory.  He  is  do  Dokete  ;  he  maintains  that  the  Son 
of  God  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;  that  he  died  for 
our  sins,  and  passed  into  glory.  As  to  the  precise  significance 
of  this  death,  while  he  admits  that  some  Jewish  sacrifices  were 
piacular  and  propitiatory,  and  that  in  some  way  unconsciously 
to  themselves  the  authors  of  the  sacrificial  system,  in  their 
dim  gropings  after  peace  with  Qod  and  truth,  stretched  out 
their  eager  hands  in  the  direction  of  Christ,  yet  his  death  is 
hot  to  be  considered  penal  and  instead  of  man,  but  atoning 
and  in  man's  behalf.  Dr  Davidson  does  not  speak  explicitly  ; 
we  judge  this  to  be  his  meaning  (p.  290  foil.).  Indeed,  this 
view  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  his  somewhat  extensive 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  his  theory 
of  man's  present  and  former  moral  condition  on  the  other. 
Uan,  in  his  estimation,  is  now  certainly  sinful,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  was  never  holy.  Holiness  and  sin  are  not 
things  of  creation,  and  make  but  things  of  attainment  and 
exercise  of  will  Man  was  created  morally  neutral.  That  does 
not  mean  having  no  preference  one  way  or  other  to  good  or  evil,, 
which  is  impossible ;  nor,  with  good  and  evil  full  in  view,  in  a 
condition  of  self-debate,  which  to  decide  for  and  pursue.  It 
means  in  possession  of  powers,  and  ready  to  go  forward  to  the 
exercise  of  them.  Possession  of  such  powers  is  neither  moral 
nor  immoral,  the  first  voluntarily  putting  of  them  forth  will 
decide  the  question  of  morality.  In  man  this  use  was  wrong, 
he  fell.  Dr  Davidson,  with  his  habitual  negligence,  does  not 
explain  to  us  whether  man  fell  the  first  thing  he  did,  or  if  not, 
whether  his  life  previously  was  merely  vegetable  or  infantile ; 
and  if  so,  how  a  man,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  could 
lead  such  a  life. 

Further,  according  to  our  author,  the  image  of  God  in  which 
^man  was  created  by  no  means  consisted  in  a  state  of  holiness 
and  intelligence,  it  consisted  in  the  •consciousness  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  Adam.  He  leaves  us,  as  usual,  impatient  for  fuller  details 
respecting  the  limits  and  contents  of  this  consciousness,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  mere  idea  of  a  superior  being,  or  whether  such 
a  nude  idea  be  possible  without  attributing  some  character  to 
the  being ;  if  such  a  character  was  includ^  in  the  conscious- 
ness, whetJier  it  must  not  have  been  the  character  of  purity, 
and  if  so,  whether  such  consciousness  of  a  pure  being  could 
exist  without  giving  a  hent  in  the  direction  of  purity  to 
the  mind  entertaining  it.  Because,  if  it  did  so,  here  is  man  a 
being  morally  pure,  before  he  has,  by  the  exercise  of  his  powers, 
attained  morality.  On  all  this  we  are  without  information ; 
the  questions  have  not  presented  themselves  to  Dr  Davidson. 
We  know,  from  him  only,  that  the  fall  must  have  been  a  thing 
greatly  to  be  wished,  because,  though  innocence  was  lost,  "  the 
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of  spirituality  was  attained,"  wherefrom  we  gather 
that,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  man  finding  himself  standing 
still,  cannot  go  forward,  without  first  of  all  turning  round  and 
going  backwards. 

Again,  by  the  fall  the  image  of  God  was  not  lost. 

What  makes  man  to  be  man  is  reason  and  free  will  Free 
will  is  not  liberty  to  do  what  you  wUl,  but  liberty  to  will  one 
way  or  other.  No  doubt  corrupt  natures,  and  unfavourable 
conditions,  and  strong  passions,  and  these  indulged  till  they 
rise  into  habits,  lay  temporary  shackles  on  the  will.  But  it 
cannot  be  absolutely  paralysed,  with  divine  help  it  will  burst 
its  chains  asunder.  And  this  help  is  always  at  hand.  Un- 
fallen  man  had  communion  with  God ;  God  has  communion 
with  man  fallen.  His  Spirit  is  in  contact  with  all  his  crea- 
tures ;  he  comes  like  a  gentle  and  blessed  tide,  bearing  them 
on  and  up.  He  never  leaves  them.  He  is  like  an  atmosphere 
around  and  below  and  within  all  souls,  lifting  them  up  by  his 
insensible  pressure,  on  which  they  need  l3ut  spread  their  wings  to 
be  borne  away  into  the  calm  heaven  above.  TThis  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  is  an  important  element  in  the  author  s  scheme,  which 
we  shall  meet  again  as  the  significant  factor  in  his  theory  of 
revelation.  When  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  an  essen- 
tial fragment  of  the  author  s  anthropology,  we  add  such 
a  sentence  as  this,  "  The  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  Grod  in 
our  nature,  becoming  a  motive  power  to  raise  man  to  be  heirs 
of  God,  realised  all  the  anticipations  that  lay  beneath  men's 
superstitious  notions  of  sacrifice,  cleansing  the  worshipper's 
conscience  from  dead  works,  and  creating  him  a  new  man,  with 
the  life  of  God  active  within  him,"  we  should,  with  ordinary 
writers,  decide  this  view  of  Christ's  death  to  be  opposed  to  what 
is  generally  received  as  orthodox.  With  Dr  Davidson  we  can. 
rarely  decide  one  way  or  other.  Elsewhere  (voL  ii.  p.  476)  he 
admits  that  the  idea,  of  vicarious  suffering  is  found  in  the  last 
part  of  Isaiah,  though  then  for  the  first  time,  and  that  Chris** 
Uanity  resumed  and  adopted  the  idea.  But  whether  this  adop- 
tion by  Christianity  was  justifiable,  or,  like  much  more  in  early 
Christianity,  a  mistake,  Dr  Davidson  has  not  intimated.  It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  at  least  not  justified  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  in  the  portion  of  Isaiah  in  question  no  allusion  is  to 
be  found  to  Christ ;  indeed,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  suffering 
Messiah  is  unknown ;  and  *'  there  is  no  foundaticm  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  asserting  that  the  great  legislator  of  the  Jews 
intended  sacrifice  as  a  representation  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  Messiah,  or  a  declaration  of  the  doctrine  inculcated 
in  that  future  fact"  (vol.  i.  p.  291). 

In  criticising  these  authors,  our  interest  turns  altogether 
around  two  points,  their  method  and  their  results :  their  method 
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being  considered  to  embrace  the  pre-supposed  principles  on 
which  they  set  out,  and  the  critical  tests  which  they  determine 
to  apply.  While  the  results  of  Davidson  and  Colenso  in  great 
measure  coincide,  on  one  great  article  their  methods  differ.  Dr 
Davidson  assumes  at  the  outset  that  the  miraculous  is,  with- 
out further  discussion,  false.  Dr  Colenso  expressly  repudiates 
this  presumption  ;  he  can  believe  anything,  if  sufficiently 
attested.  At  the  same  time,  curiously,  though  more  moderate 
in  his  preliminary  principles,  the  Bishop  arrives  at  results  con- 
siderably more  extravagant  than  those  of  his  dissenting  brother* 

The  following  theories  seem  to  underlie  these  and  most 
modem  works  on  the  Old  Testament.  First,  that  Scripture, 
in  its  origin  and  contents,  except  its  pure  monotheism,  very 
much  resembles  other  national  histories.  Ancient  history,  as 
a  whole,  is  said  to  be  enveloped  in  distant  haze  :  the  begin- 
nings of  things  everywhere  are  obscure.  The  stream,  now 
broad  and  imposing  as  a  sea,  once  trickled  noiselessly  down  the 
rock ;  once  struggled  in  such  weakness,  that  the  mountain 
shepherd,  whose  hand  tore  aside  the  long  grass  and  dipped 
his  lips  in  it,  scarce  could  fill  his  mouth.  No  one  lives  who 
saw  its  birth,  or  saw  those  who  witnessed  it.  Traditions  of  it 
that  have  come  from  afar,  and  backward  reflected  poetic  con- 
ceptions, are  all  that  describe  it  Legend  and  mjih  are  the 
sole  elements  of  primitive  history.  And  there  is  no  good 
^und,  it  is  said,  to  except  the  beginnings  of  Jewish  histoiy. 
Jewish  writers  derived  their  information  just  as  others.  They 
heiard  from  their  fathers.  They  observed,  they  wondered,  they 
musedj  they  dreamed  ;  they  were  pious  children  of  the  great 
foretime  ;  and  its  men  and  its  monuments  stood  out  in  gigantic 
relief  with  the  set  sun  of  antiquity  behind,  and  their  great 
shadows  thrown  before,  and  reaching  forward  to  the  thinker's 
feet,  who  moved  in  awe  and  contemplated  his  own  littleness  in 
the  twilight  greatness  of  the  past ;  and  thus  he  writes  a  history 
which  is  not  a  record  of  facts,  but  a  book  of  ideal  sketches. 

Now  this  assumption,  that  profane  and  biblical  history  be- 
long to  the  same  class,  is  belied  by  all  the  history  of  the  past 
three  thousand  years,  by  every  man's  conscience  and  life  at 
this  day,  by  the  practice  and  conduct  even  of  the  men  who  lay 
this  theory  at  the  foundation  of  their  critical  labours.  Why 
will  these  men  not  take  Aristotle's  Ethics  to  the  pulpit  with 
them  ?  why  will  they  not  discourse  from  the  Manual  of  Epic- 
tetus,  or  the  Tuscukns  of  Cicero  ?  Practically,  the  Bible  is 
acknowledged  to  be  unique  in  its  contents  and  unparalleled  in 
its  influence.  And  if,  whether  by  its  own  peculiar  structure 
and  contents,  or  by  those  made  use  of  in  some  wav  by  Ood,  it 
has  moulded  and  humanized  the  nations  who  have  read  it, 
while  those  ignorant  of  it  have  remained  morally  barbarousy 
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the  presumption  that  it  originated  in  the  same  way,  and  may 
be  expected  to  contain  historical  developments  of  the  same 
kind  as  other  books,  is  one  so  decidedly  false,  that  it  is  precisely 
the  opposite  way.  As  mere  thoughtful  men,  accustomed  to 
guage  events  and  their  causes,  as  mere  practical  thinkers,  we 
are  obliged,  from  the  plain  matter  of  observation  that  the  influ* 
ence  of  this  book  is  of  a  sort  and  of  an  extent  to  which  nothing 
else  is  comparable,  to  presume  that  its  origin  and  its  contents 
are  quite  unlike  those  of  any  book  whatever. 

A  second  theory  is,  that  when  Scripture  writers  compose 
history,  it  is  for  the  same  ends,  and  thus  in  the  same  manner 
that  profane  writers  compose  it ;  that  the  characteristics  of  4t 
fact  or  movement  in  national  life  that  secure  it  attention  in 
the  Bible,  are  the  same  as  those  which  would  commend  it  as 
important  to  a  secular  historian.  Hence,  starting  with  an  idea 
of  the  ''  stream"  of  history,  of  the  channels  of  industry,  and 
the  lines  of  thought,  and  the  currents  of  human  activity,  that 
all  empty  themselves  into  this  great  result,  and  aware  that  all 
these  flow  on  incessantly  and  without  break,  critics  look  that 
Scripture  history  should  proceed  in  the  same  uninterrupted 
way,  keeping  this  great  stream  in  view,  and  sedulously 
bringing  up  aJl  the  lesser  forces  conspiring  to  swell  it ;  and 
when  they  are  disappointed,  they  fancy  that  great  movements 
have  been  overlooked  for  want  of  materials,  that  wide  chasms 
are  left  open  because  no  means  was  at  hand  to  fill  them  up  or 
bridge  them  over,  and  thus  that  such  a  history  cannot  be  the 
work  of  a  man  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  records. 
Thus  Dr  Davidson  complains  of  the  scantiness  of  details  regard- 
ing Hur,  the  supposed  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and  even  regard- 
ing Moses  himself,  and  thinks  contemporary  history  could  not  so 
write  of  its  most  powerful  forces.  And  Dr  Colenso  everywhere 
demands  a  fulness  of  detail,  which,  if  given,  even  the  world 
would  not  contain  the  books  that  should  have  been  written. 

Now,  .certainly,  the  writers  of  Scripture  consider  it  their 
mission  to  present  a  particular  view  of  history.  They  look 
upon  history,  or  at  least  upon  their  own,  as  a  series  of  events 
directly  brought  about  by  God  for  the  purpose  of  "redeeming'* 
men.  This  redemption  is  properly  from  sin,  but  redemption 
from  sin  is  often  really,  and  more  often  symbolically,  redemp- 
tion from  great  heathen  powers  and  world  monarchies  ;  and  as 
history  to  the  Jew  was  a  progressive  phenomenally  acted  out 
redemption,  we  may  look  that  he  will  give  prominence  to  all 
occurrences  where  the  *'  redemption"  is  manifest  and  imposing, 
and  throw  into  the  background  events  of  less  apparent  divinity 
and  significance.  Thus,  Scripture  history  will  not  be  a  level, 
unbroken  narrative ;  it  will  consist  of  a  series  of  points,  a  line 
of  towering  heights,  lighted  up  by  the  luminousness  of  heaven 
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itself,  while  between  will  lie  abysses  with  thick-pressed  shadows 
on  their  face,  only  faintly  penetrated  by  the  reflection  of  the 
light  above.  Hence  the  gaping  chasms  which  continually  dis- 
cover themselves  ;  large  eras,  such  as  the  430  years'  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  such  as  the  40  years'  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness,  such 
as  the  repeated  prostrations  of  national  life  and  paralysis  of 
religious  progress  under  the  Judges,  which  contribute  nothing, 
except  at  their  glorious  issues,  to  the  development  of  redemp- 
tion, being  dismissed  with  scarce  a  passing  word  of  mention. 

A^n,  a  third  theory  is,  that  on  all  questions  of  era^  and 
most  questions  of  authorship,  the  indirect  internal  evidence  of 
the  books  of  Scripture  is  the  only  reliable  testimony.  The 
indirect  evidence  is  that  which  a  skilful  Hebraist  is  capable 
of  eliciting  from  the  mute  pages  of  the  Bible,  by  a  rigid  inves- 
tigation of  grammatical  forms  ;  of  peculiar  phraseology ;  of  set 
terms  current  at  a  particular  epoch,  unknown  previously,  and 
soon  again  extinct ;  of  historical  allusions  and  presuppositions ; 
in  a  word,  of  the  general  elements  of  the  writers  consciousness, 
which  will,  of  course,  represent  the  social  and  national  bear- 
ings of  himself  and  his  people  at  the  time — all  teaching  and 
speech  basing  itself  on  certain  well  understood  conditions  at 
the  moment  of  its  utterance.  This  testimony,  if  we  can  elicit 
it,  being  involuntary  and  in  spite  of  the  wiiter^s  self,  is  sure  to 
be  trustworthy.  The  direct  testimony  again,  it  is  said,  even  if 
it  were  not  very  scanty,  is  very  suspicious.  In  profane  history, 
if  an  author  makes  .an  assertion,  though  we  are  entitled  to 
question  its  accuracy,  we  need  scarcely  doubt  his  sincerity  in 
making  it.  But  in  Scripture,  not  only  is  an  averment  question- 
able in  itself,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  author  was  sincere 
in  putting  it  forth.  They  were  fond  of  personating  their 
highest  heroes,  such  as  Moses  and  Joshua ;  even  of  personating 
Qod  himself,  and  clinching  the  dictum  of  their  own  private 
religious  feeling  or  political  expediency  with  a  Thus  saith  the 
Lord. 

The  moral  schism  and  contradiction  which  this  theory  intro- 
duces into  the  nature  of  the  men  in  question,  has  always  been 
considered  an  objection  fatal  to  it.  And  if  to  this  we  add  the 
impossibility  of  such  barefaced  forgery  of  the  divine  sanction, 
enough  appears  to  convince  us,  that  when  the  Bible  writers 
put  forth  an  assertion,  they  did  so  in  all  good  faith.  And,  as 
to  the  critical  method  in  question,  while,  of  course,  no  scholar- 
will  neglect  it,  the  startling  inconsistency  of  the  results  it  yields 
in  the  bands  of  different  critics  sufficiently  testifies  to  its 
untrustworthiness  as  an  exclusive  or  independent  instrument 

Once  more  ;  another  theory,  or  rather  a  phase  of  the  last,  is, 
that  not  only  are  the  averments  of  the  Old  Testament  of  little 
weight,  but  so  likewise  are  those  of  the  New,  whether  made 
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by  apostles,  or  even  by  Christ  himself.  The  necessity  of  going 
this  length  was  imposed  upon  the  defenders  of  the  above  indi- 
rect method,  by  finding  its  results  clearly  contradicted  by  the 
words  of  the  Lord  reported  in  the  gospels. 

The  difficulty  was  first  met  by  supposing  that  where  Christ 
speaks  of  the  Pentateuch  under  the  name  of  Moses,  he  was 
merely  adopting  current  phraseology,  and  neither  affirming  nor 
denying  a  fact,  with  which  he  was  not  immediately  concerned. 
The  argument  is  legitimate,  but  only  very  partially  applicable. 
Again,  it  was  said  that  Christ  argued  with  the  Jews,  and  con* 
futed  them  on  their  own  principles,  assuming  these  as  mean- 
time correct.    This  argument  also  is  lawful,  but  of  narrower 
application  even  than  the  last.     Sometimes  Christ  did  so  argue 
and  teach.     But  no  general  basis  of  this  sort  can  be  assumed 
to  underlie  his  teaching,  for  thus  not  a  word  would  come 
direct  from  his  own  heart,  his  conversations  would  be  merely 
clever  dialectic  on  the  superficial  platform  of  Jewish  super- 
stitions.    Finally,  it  was  seen,  that  if  the  moral  character  of 
Christ  was  not  to  be  involved,  he  must  be  held  to  have  been 
reallv  ignorant.    In  critical  questions,  his  information  corres- 
ponded with  that  of  his  contemporariea     So  Davidson  and 
Colenso.     The  question  of  Christ's  intellectual  infallibility  at 
first  sight  scarcely  seems  to  bear  discussion,  but,  when  looked 
at  more  nearly,  it  displays  several  points  on  which  debate  may 
be  hung.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued,  that  the  Lord's 
human  nature  being  true,  was  necessarily  limited  ;  limitation 
implies  intellectual  error,  inasmuch  as,  unless  full  knowledge 
be  possessed  of  a  thing  in  all  its  sides  and  relations,  that  is, 
unless  knowledge  be  infinite,  it  must  be  inaccurate.    To  have  a 
partial  view,  is  really  to  have  a  false  view.    Thus,  Christ's 
human  intellect,  from  its  nature,  was  not  only  fallible,  but  fell ; 
and  thus  we  anticipate  erroneous  intellectusd  judgments  from 
him.     Further,  Scripture  assures  us  that  he  grew  in  wisdom 
and  in  stature.     His  mind  grew  as  his  body  grew,  under  ordi- 
nary human  conditions  of  maturity,  drinking  in  ordinary  in- 
struction, adopting  current  human  notions,  so  that  he  had  a 
''  human  cultiure,"  precisely  that  of  his  age,  perhaps  the  highest, 
and  broadest,  ana  manliest,  yet  with  many  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions,  and   much  of  the  critical  prejudice   of  his  time. 
Finally,  Scripture  introduces  him  on  one  occasion  affirming 
decidedly  his  own  ignorance. 

Let  us  not  do  these  men  the  wrong  to  confound  their  senti- 
ments with  that  repulsive  theory  which  attributes  moral  falli- 
bility or  peccability  to  the  Lord,  And,  let  us  urge  in  reply  to 
them — ^first,  that  intellectual  limitation  does  not  necessarily 
imply  error  in  judgment.  There  is  nothing  existing,  which,  in 
all  its  relations,  our  minds  fully  know,  and  yet  there  are  many 
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things  and  relations  on  which  we  form  judgments  absolutely 
accurate.  The  above  theory  assumes,  that  to  know  partially, 
is  also  to  partially  know — ^that  because  our  knowledge  does 
not  extend  to  all  things,  it  is  not  knowledge  of  things  to  which 
it  does  extend.  In  which  case,  we  cannot  venture  to  say,  that 
we  know  that  we  do  not  know.  There  lies  no  necessity  in 
Christ^s  limited  human  nature,  even  regarding  it  as  uninformed 
by  the  omniscience  of  the  divine,  of  error  in  any  of  the  ques* 
tions  forming  the  subject  of  his  words  recorded  in  the  gospels. 

Again,  to  the  Lord's  apparent  ignorance,  which  makes  its 
appearance  only  once  in  the  gospels,  we  oppose  the  numerous 
instances  of  his  omniscience  recorded  there.  He  is  expressly 
said  to  have  known  all  things  :  when  far  distant,  he  knew  the 
death  of  Lazarus  ;  he  read  the  thoughts  passing  in  the  breasts 
of  his  adversaries.  If  it  be  said  that,  religiously,  in  all  things 
concerning  his  kingdom  and  mission,  he  was  infallible,  but  in 
common  mattei-s  ignorant  and  weak  as  other  men,  this  is  to 
make  an  assumption  having  no  ground  whatever  in  psychology. 
There  cannot  be  religion  without  intellectual  conception  of  its 
object ;  a  fallible  intellect  must  give  a  distorted  image  of  God, 
and  thus  a  false  religious  faith  and  system.  On  every  principle 
of  psychology,  if  Clmst  was  intellectually  fiJlible  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  his  conception  of  his  Father  was  more  adequate 
than  our  own,  that  he  who  came  to  reveal  God  knew  him 
better  than  those  to  whom  he  would  reveal  him ;  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  he  did  not  form  extravagant  notions  regarding 
himself,  and  his  relations  to  men  and  Gbd,  and  his  whole  life's 
purpose  and  mission.  And  what  can  possibly  be  more  a  piece 
of  national  culture  than  national  morality  ?  and  does  not  one 
nation  regard  as  the  sublimest  act  of  worship  what  another 
shudders  at  as  horrible  inhumanity,  or  unspeakable  pollution  f 

If  the  question  be  shifted  from  psychological  to  economical 
grounds,  and  it  be  argued  that  Christ,  having  the  Spirit  in  his 
fulness,  would  be  supplied  with  all  knowledge  necessaiy  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  mission  and  the  apprehension  of  his  true 
standing  towards  men  and  God,  but  left  to  his  own  ordinary 
resources  in  other  things,  just  as  he  was  left  to  the  common 
expedients  of  ordinary  men  for  the  usual  conditions  of  bis  exist- 
ence :  we  reply  that  economical  or  dispensational  are  the  true 
grounds  to  discuss  the  question  upon  ;  that  it  is  quite  nugatory 
to  draw  any  distinction  between  things  essential  to  his  mission 
and  things  indifferent,  for  surely,  having  regard  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  church  in  all  times,  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
utter  nothing  false,  and  that,  as  to  his  usin^  the  common  expe- 
dients of  men  for  supplying  himself  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  for  defending  himself,  this  arose,  as  he  himself 
expressly  declares,  not  from  want  of  power  to  supply  himself 
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otherwise,  bat  because  he  willed  it  to  be  so.  And  in  all  proba- 
bility, his  declared  ignorance  is  to  be  so  explained.  No  doubt, 
the  problem  of  the  relation  and  intercommunion  of  the  two 
natures  of  our  Lord's  person  is  to  us  one  quite  insoluble.  The 
control  and  stoppage  which  he  exercised  over  them ;  the  abey- 
ance into  which  one  seemed  to  recede,  in  order  to  permit  the 
trial  of  the  other,  yet  the  full  personal  worth  and  reality  of  all 
transactions  done  even  by  the  inferior  nature  ; — all  this  is  to 
us  mystery.  But  we  have  to  think  that  Christ  was  one  and 
indivisible  in  his  personality ;  that  this  personality  was  not 
human,  but  divine ;  that  his  humanity  was  Gkxl's  human 
nature  ;  that  he  was  the  express  image  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth  ;  that  he  came  to  utter  truth,  and  that  alone; 
that  he  was  the  true  light,  in  whom  was  no  darkness  at  all ; 
and  thinking  thus,  we  cannot  think  any  error  in  him,  whether 
of  word  or  life.  And  he  says,  Moaes  wrote  of  me  ;  and  thus, 
as  matter  of  faith,  it  must  be  held,  first,  that  Moses  penned 
some  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  these  related  to  Christ* 
Whether  these  were  direct  allusions  to  the  Messiah,  as  those 
passages  in  Deuteronomy  regarding  the  Prophet,  or  those  in 
the  section  Balaam,  expressly  by  the  Talmud  attributed  to 
Moses  ;  or  whether  the  Lord  refers  to  the  indirect  allusions  to 
himself  contained  in  the  sacrificial  system ;  or,  perhaps,  both, 
as  is  most  probable  ; — ^in  any  case,  we  are  bound  to  say  Moses 
wrote  of  Christ  Second,  Christ  speaks  generally  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch under  the  name  of  Moses.  He  used,  in  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  current  human  languaga  He  nowhere  says  Moses 
wrote  all  the  Pentateuch,  as  he  says.  He  wrote  of  ma  This 
current  language  can  be  fairly  justified  if  Moses  wrote  some 
part,  or  at  least  the  chief  part,  if  he  was  the  most  important 
writer  of  the  five  books,  contributing  the  main  elements  of  the 
legislation.  In  no  other  way  could  his  name  be  fairly  used  as 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  therefore,  to  this  extent^ 
at  a  stride,  we  go  in  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Again,  general  tradition,  which  is  always  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  assuming  this  much,  at 
least ;  it  seems  to  demand  much  more.  Fair  criticism  will 
adhere  to  the  law,  which  even  moderate  continental  critics  like 
Bleek  obey,  that  everything  in  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  supposed 
to  be  Mosaic  which  cannot  be  shewn  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
authorship  of  Moses. 

We  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  Colenso's  Tnethod 
of  examination.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  certainly  the 
strongest  possible  presimiptions  in  favour  of  the  historic  credi-* 
bility  of  the  Bible,  rising  from  the  homage  done  to  it  for  so 
many  centuries  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  from  the  authority 
conceded  to  it  by  the  highest  teachers  of  our  religion,  Christ 
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and  his  immediate  followers.  On  the  other,  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  Scripture,  things  that  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with 
each  other,  with  science,  with  humanity, — things  which  have 
been  the  perplexity  of  devout  souls  in  all  ages.  Thus,  a  double 
mode  of  viewing  Scripture  arises,  according  as  our  eye  lights 
on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  sidea  Orthodox  thinkers 
accept  the  first  as  the  authoritative  view,  and  regard  the 
appearances  on  the  other  side  as  difficulties  which  may  often 
be  more  apparent  than  real,  many  of  which  can  be  explained, 
and  some  of  which  perhaps  cannot.  And  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  bound  to  loosen  every  knot ;  materials  may  not  be 
at  hand  ;  insoluble  riddles  occur  in  all  ancient  histories,  from 
mere  deficiency  of  data.  Other  thinkers  feel  strongly  impelled 
to  advance  to  an  idea  of  Scripture  through  the  avenue  of  the 
difficulties,  which  they  do  not  regard  as  accidental  obscurities, 
but  essential  characteristics.  Dr  Colenso  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  tendency  is  perhaps  indicative  of  a  certain  mental  type 
Necessity  lies  on  such  men  to  strip  themselves  of  all  external 
wrappages,  wound  about  them  by  education  or  tradition,  and 
clothe  themselves  by  their  own  eflFort  anew.  Such  characters 
are  valuable,  and  no  advance  in  truth  could  be  gained  did  they 
not  exist ;  they  become  dangerous  only  when  they  proceed  to 
their  task  on  false  principles,  or  ill-balanced,  or  not  sufficiently 
stored  with  thought  and  information.  Perhaps  this  class  of 
minds  are  rarely  well-balanced,  because  their  inherent  boldness 
and  adventure  degenerates  too  often  into  temerity,  or  even  im- 
piety. Dr  Colenso  has  certainly  fallen  into  the  gravest  mistakes 
to  which  such  a  mind  is  exposed. 

His  argument  regarding  the  Pentateuch  is  twofold.  First, 
the  Pentateuch  contradicts  the  necessary  conditions  of  time 
and  space ;  therefore  it  is  not  authentic  history,  and  there* 
fore  not  contemporary  with  the  events  it  describes,  nor  Mosaic. 
Second,  the  Pentateuch  contains  narrations  of  events  later  than 
Moses;  therefore  it  is  not  contemporary  history,  and  therefore 
not  authentic  nor  Mosaia  Concerning  Dr  Colenso's  results,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  following  five  positions  may  be  fairly 
maintained : — 

1.  Some  of  his  difficulties  have  arisen  from  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew, — fancied  by  him  to  be  competent 

2.  Some  of  his  difficulties  have  arisen  from  reading  passages 
superficially, — ^the  means  of  solution  being  really  at  band,  but 
overlooked  by  him, 

3.  Some  of  "his  difficulties  are  begotten  by  either  his  peculiar 
natural  idiosyncrasy  or  the  one-sided  bent  his  mathematical 
studies  have  given  to  his  mind,  rendering  him  ill-fitted  fairly 
to  make  allowances  for  the  omissions  of  a  hurried  narrative, 
and  thQ  inexactness  of  ordinary  language.    Dealing  for  a  long 
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period  of  bis  life  with  mathematical  evidence  seems  to  have 
quite  unfitted  him  for  judging  by  evidence  merely  probable. 

4.  Some  of  his  difficulties  have- arisen  from  the  strong  press- 
ure of  others  on  his  mind,  pre-disposiug  him  to  find  contradic- 
tions»  till  he  has  unconsciously  strained  portions  of  the  narrative 
to  produce  them. 

5.  Some  of  his  difficulties  are  real  and  notorious ;  and  while 
much  may  be  done  to  ease  them,  complete  removal  is  hardly 
in  our  power. 

Ex  pede  HercvXem,  we  give  a  specimen  of  each.  Chap  x. 
of  part  i.,  treating  of  the  passover,  illustrates  our  first  position, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  also  our  fourth.  In  the  face  of  the  nar- 
rative, Exodus  xii.  3^  which  indicates  that  the  people  were 
charged  to  prepare  for  the  passover,  certainly  before  the  tenth 
of  the  month,  Colenso  endeavours  to  shew  that  they  were  com- 
manded to  choose  lamb^,  and  chose  them,  to  keep  the  Passover, 
and  kept  it,  to  quit  Egypt  with  all  their  families  and  flocks, 
and  quitted  it, — all  in  one  day.  And  this,  from  the  number  of 
people  and  extent  of  coimtry,  being  impossible,  the  narrative  is 
unhistoria   His  argument  is  foundwi  on  the  prono\in  HT,  this, — 

"  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  this  night "  (v.  1 2)  ;  this 
night,  the  bishop  arguejs,  must  imply  the  night  on  which  the 
command  was  given,  on  which  the  speaker  spoke.  Now,  Dr 
Colenso,  knowing  some  Hebrew,  is  perhaps  worse  appointed  for 
criticism  than  if  he  knew  none.  He  knows  that  zeh  means 
"  this,"  i.  e,,  the  actually  near  in  place  or  the  present  in  time,  and 
fancying  that  this  exhausts  its  meanings,  he  does  not  know  that 
anything  already  referred  to  becomes  in  the  speaker's  mind 
definite  and  present,  and  may  be  cited  by  the  near  demonstra- 
tive zeh.  Ah'eady,  certainly  before  the  tenth,  perhaps  on  one 
of  the  earliest  days  of  the  month,  Moses  had  been  directed  to 
make  the  people  choose  their  lambs  or  goats  on  the  10th,  and 
keep  them  till  the  14th,  when  they  were  to  be  slain,  and  eaten 
in  haste  and  marching  order,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
door-posts,  all  on  the  14th, — "  for  on  this  (1 4th)  night  I  will 
pass,'  &c.  So  much  is  this  the  usage  that  the  historian  of  the 
flood  says,  On  this  (already  mentioned)  day,  Noah  entered 
into  the  ark.  On  Colenso's  principle,  the  history  of  the  flood 
was  written  on  the  day  Noah  entered  the  ark.  It  is  con- 
soling to  humble  people  that  even  a  bishop  cannot  alter  the  laws 
of  speech. 

An  example  of  the  second  class  of  difficulty  occurs  in  chap, 
vl,  headed,  "  The  extent  of  the  camp,  &c.,  compared  with  the 
daily  necessities  of  the  people."  Dr  Colenso  argues  that  a  camp 
capable  of  accommodating  two  millions  of  people  must  have 
been  near  as  large  as  London,  and  yet  the  narrative  presumes 
easy  communication  of  all  parts  with  the  oijtside.     Now,  there 
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was  not  one,  but  four  camps,  and  in  cases  where  the  ''outside^ 
is  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  this  meant  the  seneral 
outskirts.  And  if  it  could  be  shewn,  no  such  easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  outside  seems  to  be  presumed.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  notable  passage  about  the  "paddle"  on  the 
weapon,  and  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  author's  book  occurs 
where  he  describes  the  Israelites  trudging  six  miles  to  the 
suburbs,  for  the  common  necessities  of  nature.  Such  an  out« 
rage  on  humanity  would  bring  a  less  ardent  defender  of 
human  rights  than  the  bishop  across  the  Atlantia  But  the 
camp,  to  the  outside  of  which  those  possessed  of  "  weapons" 
were  to  go,  was  merely  the  military  camp  (as  the  Hebrew 
T}W2  K2t/1  '^D,whenthov^g<>e8tout(i8acamp,i.e.iOnmilit^ 
service,  certainly  means),  a  thing  existing  only  when  the  army 
was  on  active  service  (Deut.  xxiii  12),  and  containing  in  it  only 
the  military  so  serving.  In  the  war  with  the  Midianites,  Num. 
zxzi,  this  camp  consisted  of  12,000  men.  In  Lev.  :vi  the 
priest  is  commanded  to  take  the  ashes  of  the  daily  bumt-offer- 
mg  outside  the  camp,  to  a  clean  place;  and  from  the  condensed 
narrative  this  might  seem  to  be  done  every  day,  and  in  such 
an  easy  way,  as  would  indicate  rapid  intercourse  with  the  out* 
side.  That  the  ashes  were  not  carried  out  every  day  appears 
from  Lev.  i  16,  where  a  ''place  of  ashes"  is  mentioned  as  lying 
beside  the  altar.  No  doubt,  the  daily  ashes  were  emptied  into 
this  place  close  by  the  altar,  and  this  receptacle  cleaned  from 
time  to  time,  and  its  contents  carried  without  the  camp.  So 
Enobel, — a  writer  who,  though  a  rationalist  of  the  most 
advanced  order,  is  one  of  the  fairest,  and  certainly  the  most 
scholarly  and  thorough  critic  of  the  Pentateuch  living. 

Of  Dr  Colenso's  incapacity  to  understand  the  ordinary  uses 
of  language,  especially  of  highly-coloured,  hyperbolic,  oriental 
language,  every  page  of  his  volume  affords  examples.  Every 
word  must  have  a  signification  mathematically  justifiable,  or 
the  narrative  is  unhistoria  All  the  factors  and  quantities  of 
the  problem,  on  all  its  sides,  must  be  accurately  supplied,  or  it 
is  unworkable.  Thus,  if  it  be  said  that  the  Israelites  went  out 
of  Egvpt  armed  (though  that  is  nowhere  said),  CSolenso  insists 
that  they  were  all  armed,  and  with  the  most  approved  weapons, 
and  asks,  How  did  such  slaves  procure  them  ?  The  curious 
blunder  runs  through  his  whole  work,  that  every  one  of  the 
600,000  males  given  by  the  census  carried  warlike  tools.  Now, 
these  were  the  men  over  twenty  years  of  age,  liable  to  be 
drafted  certainly,  but  when  the  conscription  was  actually  made, 
in  the  Midianitish  war,  only  12,000  men  were  called  out. 
Would  it  be  difficult  for  such  a  number  to  b^,  or  borrow,  or 
seize  weapons  ere  leaving  Egypt,  or  for  ten  times  as  many  to 
possess  themselves  of  some  defensive  implement  or  other,  which 
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migbt  be  called  arms  t    Again,  if  it  be  said  that  the  people 
dwelt  in  tenia,  Dr  Golenso  assumes  that  they  aU  had  tents, 
and  all  dwelb  in  them,  and  these  tents  of  the  newest  modem 
construction.     Now,  anything  in  the  East  is  called  a  tent,— 
the  meanest  booth,  a  few  branches  propped  against  a  rock  to 
defend  from  the  burning  sun,  any  snawl  or  rag  hung  from  a 
pole.    Professor  Porter  gives  some  interesting  details  as  to  the 
proportion  of  tents  to  people  among  modern  tribes,  and  declares 
there  are  not  half-a-dozen  small  tents  among  a  thousand  people. 
They  all  sleep  in  the  open  air,  not  only  in  the  desert,  but  even 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  in  the  great  towns  (p.  26).     At  no 
season  of  the  year  is  shelter  necessary  from  the  cold.    Professor 
Porter  tells  us  that  a  single  house  in  London,  even  at  mid- 
summer, would  consume  more  fuel  than  a  whole  Arab  encamp* 
ment  (p.  25),  and  that  the  use  of  milk  is  general  instead  of 
water,  when  that  cannot  be  found.    Perhaps  the  most  amusine 
instance  of  the  bishop's  perversity  is  his  criticism  of  the  word 
''alL"    Moses  and  Joshua  addressed  all  the  oongr^ation,  a 
multitude  as  large  as  London— can  such  a  narrative  be  his- 
toric ?    De  Quincey,  in  his  account  of  the  flight  of  the  Tartars, 
tells  us  that  the  leader  of  the  movement  addressed  80,000 
deputies  of  families, — "all  saw,  and  many  heard."    And  we 
presume  it  was  so  when  Moses  spoke.    The  use  of  the  word 
all  is  e^Lceedingly  vague  in  all  languages^  especially  Eastern. 
Suppose  we  were  to  anticipate  Dr  Colenso  in  applying  his 
method  to  the  New  Testament,  and  begin  with  the  K>llowing 
mssage, — "  Then  went  out  to  him  (Jomi)  Jerusalem,  and  aU 
Judea»  and  aU  the  region  round  about  Joi-dan,  and  were  all 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins."    Passing 
over  all  mention  of  women  and  new-born  infants  going  out, 
let  us  fasten  on  the  numerical  difficulty  alone.    Under  David 
the  population  of  Palestine  was  about  five  millions ;  at  present, 
it  is  about  two.    In  the  days  of  John  it  cannot  have  been  less 
than  three.    And  oertainlv  the  parts  of  the  country  mentioned 
would  include  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  or  about  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  trooped  to 
John,  to  Elim,  near  to  Salem.    Generously  casting  away  the 
half  mUliony  let  us  suppose  a  million  of  souls  baptized  by 
John ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  great  many  came  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  without  troubling  the  over-worked  Baptist  to 
perform  on  them  the  ceremony,  because  Mark  adds,  and  were 
all  baptized.    Suppose,  then,  John  to   have   been  such  an 
adept  that  he  could  dispose  of  a  subject  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
this  would  give  30  an  hour,  and  if  he  worked  as  hard  as  a 
factory  operative — ^a  thing  impossible  under  a  broiling  sky — 
300  arday,  or  1800  a-week.     This  would  amount  to  nearly 
100,000  in  a  year,  and  to  a   million  in   ten  years.     Thus, 
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John,  to  do  what  we  all  believe  he  did,  must  have  baptised, 
without  intermission,  day  after  day,  for  ten  weary  hours  a- 
day,  for  the  uninterrupted  space  of  ten  long  years.  And  the 
same  narrative  which  implies  this,  implies  also  that  John  did 
not  baptize,  perhaps,  longer  in  all  than  a  few  months.  If 
all  does  not  mean  all,  will  not  mathematics  come  to  an  end  7 

Dr  Colenso  is  without  doubt  conscious  of  sincerity  and  single- 
ness of  endeavour  after  truth.  We  have  every  confidence  in 
his  honesty,  little  in  his  judgment,  and  none  in  his  results. 
We  detect  the  nearest  approach  to  conscious  unfairness  in 
Chapter  xv.,  the  ''Sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt'' 
The  Pentateuch  says  plainly  that  the  sojourning  of  the  cbllcuen 
of  Israel  which  they  sojourned  in  Egypt  was  430  years.  The 
Septuagint  considers  the  period  of  the  patriarchal  sojourn  in 
Canaan  to  be  included  in  this  measurement ;  and  Dr  Colenso, 
departing  from  his  frequently  expressed  will,  to  adhere  to  the 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  adopts  this  view,  too  plainly 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  shortest  possible  period,  and  to  render 
the  great  increase  of  population  the  more  grotesque  and  in- 
credible. Finding  what  seemed  so  many  contradictions,  his 
judgment  has  become  warped,  and  he  strains  the  passage  in 
order  to  find  another.  Again,  in  order  to  find  only /our  genera- 
tions {i.e.,  persons,  not  eras)  between  the  descent  into  Egypt 
and  the  exit  from  it,  he  endeavours  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
Chronicles,  which  give  in  different  families  six,  nine,  or  even 
deven  personal  generations,  implying  a  space  of  at  least  400 
years.  In  opposition  to  Dr  Colenso  we  lay  down  the  following 
canons  respecting  genealogies :  1.  It  was  toe  custom  in  registers 
to  omit  many  insignificant  names,  and  supply  only  great  step- 
ping-stones; one  individual  to  represent  all  the  men  living 
together,  that  is,  in  time  about  a  century.  2.  Therefore,  when 
two  lists  are  given,  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  accept  the  longer 
as  nearer  to  complete  accuracy.  3.  We  may  suspect  even  the 
longest  lists  to  be  defective.  Because,  4,  a  man  is  often  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  another  when  he  is  only  his  nephew  or 
grandson,  or  descendant  in  general.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  genealogies  even  of  Moses  and  other  important 
families  are  very  defective,  and  that  the  Jews  sojourned  430 
years  in  Egypt 

Even  making  allowance  for  all  that  can  be  said  in  reply  to 
Colenso,  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  narrative. 
Besides  the  utterly  insoluble  one,  so  far  as  certain  conclusion  is 
concerned,  o(  the  first-bam,  the  tremendous  numerical  amount 
of  the  people  at  the  Exodus  is  a  very  staggering  thing ;  so 
much  so  that  all  imaginable  theories  have  been  propounded  in 
order  to  diminish  the  numbers,  but  certainly  uiifairly,  for  the 
600,000  is  inextricably  woven  into  the  whole  narrative.     How 
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oould  such  a  multitude  be  descended  in  so  short  a  time  from 
80  few  men  ?  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  multiplication 
partook  of  the  miraculous ;  that,  counting  households,  in  all 
probability  some  thousands  went  down;  that,  counting  the 
"mixed  multitude'"  united  to  the  Israelites,  many  thousands 
more  than  they  came  up.  Ethnological  combinations  were 
effected  at  this  era,  of  which  Scripture  affords  not  an  inkling. 
Even  Ewald  thinks  the  numbers  of  the  Exodus  trustworthy. 
Again,  if  the  people  were  two  millions  strong,  how  could  the 
eeven  Canaanitish  nations  be  each  said  to  be  "greater  and 
mightier"  than  they  ?  The  narrative  certainly  says  this ;  and 
it  says  at  the  same  time  that  their  cities  "  were  walled  up  to 
heaven,"  and  that  men  were  as  grasshoppers  before  them ;  i.e. 
(counting  a  grasshopper  at  half-an-inch),  these  "  children "  of 
Anak  were  150  feet  high.  Again,  how  could  a  people  two 
millions  strong  be  in  danger  from  the  beasts  multiplying  against 
them  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  all  times  Palestine  was 
infested  with  wild  beasts,  which  even  in  the  time  of  David  were 
both  numerous  and  daring ;  that  the  danger  feared  would  arise 
if  the  Canaanites  were  driven  out  in  one  year,  which  implies  a 
constant  series  of  exterminating  battles,  when  agriculture  would 
be  neglect^,  and  the  country  denuded  of  its  population,  the 
strong  drafted  off  to  fight,  and  the  weak  deported  into  the 
towns  for  safety ;  that  in  point  of  fact,  when  part  of  the  popu- 
lation was  carried  into  Assyria,  the  wild  beasts  did  overpower 
the  remaining  and  new  inhabitants ; — and  where  now  is  the 
absurdity  ? 

Leaving  CSolenso  to  the  mercies  of  his  numerous  tormentors, 
and  whoso  wishes  further  information  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses, 
in  the  shape  of  "  replies,"  "  examinations,"  and  "  reviews,"  with 
which  the  earth  and  mankind  are  now  oppressed,  we  proceed 
to  give  some  outline  of  Dr  Davidson's  theory  of  revelation ; 
premising,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  object  embraces  merely 
an  exposition  of  his  views,  and  not  also  a  refutation,  and  that 
for  want  both  of  time  and  materials  our  exposition  must  exhibit 
numerous  defects  and  chasms. 

Dr  Davidson  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  rationaUst  There  is 
a  particular  individual  reason,  and  there  is  a  general  human 
reason.  The  two  are  not  different,  but  coincide.  The  general 
attains  to  consciousness  of  itself  and  other  things  in  the  indi- 
vidual By  **  reason  "  is  meant  human  nature  acting  according  to 
its  essential  laws,  and  speaking  out  its  inherent  principles.  We 
do  not  know  how  Dr  Davidson  would  arrive  at  essential  laws 
and  inherent  principles,  with  such  a  doctrine  of  man's  condition 
prior  to  the  fall  as  he  promulgates  ;  but  that  is  his  business, 
not  ours ;  and  the  fall  occurred  so  long  ago  that  we  suppose  he 
would  resent  any  recurrence  to  an  event  so  ancient  and  out  of 
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the  way.  Man  is  perennial,  he  stands  before  ns  at  this  day— 
endowed  with  reason.  We  start  from  that  This  reason  or 
human  nature  uttering  itself  of  course  has  sevend  sides,  and 
to  these  its  utterances  correspond.  In  particular/it  has  a  rdi- 
ffious  and  an  ethical  side,  and  with  these  meantime  we  have  to 
do.  Religion  broadly  embraces  all  the  relations  between  man 
and  God,  morals  all  those  between  man  and  man.  It  may 
happen  that  these  relations  cross ;  it  is  at  least  a  soond  priih 
ciple  that  God  cannot  do  to  man  what  man  camiot  do  to  maa. 
Bieason  may  not  promulgate  all  details  r^;arding  such  complex 
relations,  but  it  will  enunciate  principles  to  which  all  details 
must  subordinate  themselves  and  correspond.  Thus  reason 
is  rather  a  negative  test  than  a  positive  source ;  amd  so  &r 
perhaps  most  people  would  hardly  care  to  differ  from  Dr 
Davidson. 

But  reason  is  not  barely  n^ative.  Advancing  along  the  line 
of  his  religious  nature,  Dr  Davidson  finds  himself  in  possessioii 
of  a  philosophy  of  the  supernatural,  a  theology  in  the  strict 
sense  ready-made.  His  reason  supplies  him  with  the  know- 
ledge and  with  the  conception  of  God.  That  conception,  given 
by  God  himself,  must  be  true  and  Godlike ;  anything  anywhere 
that  contradicts  it  must  be  denied ;  anything  that  seems  to  do 
so  must  be  explained.  Of  course  this  conception  embraces  not 
merely  the  nature  -and  attributes  of  God ;  but,  as  the  simplest 
consequence,  also  the  manner  of  the  divine  action,  and  the 
mode  of  his  self-communication.  It  is  a  conception  not  merelj 
of  God  inmianent,  but  much  more  of  him  energetia  Thii  is 
equivalent  to  having  a  philosophy  of  revelation,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  psychology,  one  also  of  religion.  Sndi  con- 
ception he  thinks  prior  to  and  independent  of  all  revelation, 
which  comes  not  to  alter  it,  but  assumes  it  as  a  channel,  and 
comes  through  it  Thus,  as  the  conception  impresses  its  motdd 
upon  the  revelation  made,  much  more  must  it  condition  and 
dominate  over  the  revelation  received : — *'  Every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture must  be  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with 
right  reason  and  the  known  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Just  con- 
ceptions  of  the  su^eme  Being  should  precede  and  regulate  the 
method  of  exposition  " — ^by  which  Dr  Davidson  does  not  mean 
that  if  we  advance  to  Scripture  with  inadequate  ooncepti(»8of 
God,  we  shall  &il  to  penetrate  into  the  iull  deeps  of  its  mean- 
ing ;  but  that,  without  just  conceptions,  we  are  not  qualified  to 
crUiciae  it,  and  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  and  preserve 
ourselves  from  being  dangerously  misled.  It  is  assumed  that 
many  parts  of  Scripture  contmdict  reason,  and  thus,  if  the  latter 
IS  not  on  the  alert,  and  wide  awake,  a  man  may  be  thrown  doirii 
under  the  shackles  of  the  most  enfeebling  superstitiona  Reason 
mforms  Dr  Davidson  that  God  is  spirit ;  his  reasoning  adds, 
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that  any  manifestation  of  him  to  the  senses  audibly,  visibly,  is 
impossible ;  therefore  all  such  things,  and  they  are  not  few, 
contained  in  Scripture,  are  to  be  explained  as  poetry,  legend, 
£Etb]e. 

Of  course  Dr  Davidson  plays  upon  himself  a  double  trick  here 
— ^he  confounds  his  own  experience  with  the  general  reason  of 
the  race ;  and  he  mixes  up  real  apprehension  by  the  human 
senses  of  the  divine  essence  with  the  perception  of  some  form 
or  sound  presented  to  them  directly  by  God.  If  reason  mean  the 
general  sense,  religious  or  other,  of  human  nature,  to  this  sense 
theophanies  and  sensuous  intercourse  of  God  with  men  at  all 
times  seemed  not  only  reasonable,  but  also  actual ;  and  to  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  world,  so  far  from  being  unreasonable  at 
all  times,  these  things  appear  most  credible  even  at  the  present 
day.  That  the  divine  essence  is  cognisable  by  the  senses,  no 
one  for  a  moment  imagines.  But  the  question  is  this :  When 
the  Old  Testament  saints  are  said  to  have  seen  and  heard  God, 
is  such  sight  and  hearing  to  be  interpreted  exclusively  and 
always  of  mental  or  spiritual  apprehension,  or  also  sometimes  of 
actual  perception  by  the  outward  sensuous  ear  and  eye  ?  Dr 
Davidson  says,  the  former  always,  the  latter  is  unreasonable  and 
impossible.  This  is  a  hard  saying.  We  dislike  to  hear  things 
called  impossible.  If  a  man  declares  he  cannot  believe  a  thing, 
that  concerns  him ;  when  he  declares  the  thing  impossible,  that 
concerns  us.  This  particular  matter  can  be  impossible  only 
from  the  nature  of  things — ^mind  and  matter;  or  from  the 
divine  proprieties.  Of  the  latter,  Dr  Davidson  is  a  decided 
judge,  we  are  not;  and  its  discussion  belongs  rather  to  the 
general  question  of  the  miraculous.  If  it  be  impossible,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  that  men  should  have  sensuous  apprehen* 
sion  of  God,  that  must  mean  that  God,  who  created  matter  and 
moulded  it,  is  now  incapable  of  so  acting  upon  it  as  to  ally 
himself  with  any  material  form,  or  of  so  influencing  atmos- 
pheric agencies  as  to  present  a  real  voice  to  men's  ears.  This 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  also  means  that  he  who 
planted  the  senses  has  now  so  small  power  over  them  that  he 
cannot  cause  them  to  see  a  form  and  to  heat  words.  It  will  be 
argued  that  all  this  is  both  unbecoming  God  and  unnecessary, 
seeing  he  could  communicate  as  well  directly  with  the  spirit. 
That  which  God  could  do  need  rarely  be  discussed;  that  he 
could  as  well  communicate  with  one  element  of  a  creature  con- 
stituted of  two,  as  with  both,  is  certainly  an  assumption  which 
has  not  the  merit  of  being  even  reasonable.  If  God  was  to  give 
a  revelation  of  his  will  to  man  at  all,  two  things  seem  to  imply 
that  this  revelation  would  at  times  at  least  be  given  sensu- 
ously. The  first  is,  that  man,  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  a  sensu- 
ous being,  and  it  is  probable  that  God  will  neglect  no  means  of 
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influencing  him  ;  the  second  is,  that  the  highest  revelation  of 
,God,  the  incarnation  of  his  Son,  is  a  sensuous  revelation  ;  and 
as  this  is  the  climax  and  convergence  of  all  others,  we  presume 
that  others  will,  both  as  of  a  kind  with  it,  and  as  prophetic  of 
it,  partake  of  its  characteristics.  Dr  Davidson  thinks  other- 
wise:— 

"  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  the  appearances  of  God  in  cor- 
poreal form,  are  the  fictitious  dress,  or  oriental  drapery  of  legendary 
narratives  and  poetry,  serving  to  set  forth  in  vivid  form  the  idea  of 
a  divinity  unveiling  himself  to  the  world  of  mind  and  matter  over 
which  he  roles.  In  this  manner  only  can  the  infinite  Jehovah  be 
worthily  apprehended,  by  regarding  him  as  pure  Spirit"  (p.  242). 

The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  speech  said  to  be  addressed 
to  men's  ears  as  of  forms  presented  to  their  eyes.  This  matter, 
however,  is  of  somewhat  wider  interest,  as  it  introduces  us  to 
the  positive  side  of  the  author's  theory  of  revelation,  so  far  as 
its  manner  is  concerned. 

"  When,  therefore,  God  is  described  as  speaking  to  men,  he  does 
60  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  who  is  a  Spirit  can  speak  to  one  en- 
compassed with  flesh  and  blood ;  not  to  the  outward  organs  of  sen- 
sation, but  to  that  intelligence  which  is  kindred  to  himself,  the 
fountain  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  G^d  spake  to  Abraham  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  consciousness  of  God  in  Abraham  was  a 
strongly  impelling  motive.  ...  It  was  not  by  the  audible 
voice  and  visible  appearances  of  deity  that  the  leader  of  Israel  from 
bondage  was  guided ;  but  rather  by  his  own  mind  and  conscience 
enlightened  from  on  high"  (p.  232  foL). 

In  itself,  this  theory  of  the  manner  of  revelation  might  not 
seem  of  much  consequenca  It  is  merely  to  assert  that  all 
revelation  was  made  in  the  way  we  know  some  at  least  to  have 
been  made.  But  its  effect  on  the  historical  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  disastroua  It  carries  away,  as  with  an  overflow- 
ing flood,  all  the  circumstantial  narratives  of  the  divine  appear- 
ances to  Abraham,  to  Moses,  to  Joshua ;  wipes  out  the  writing 
from  the  pages  of  our  Genesis,  and  leaves  great  speechless 
abysses,  into  which  we  look  down,  murmuring,  "darkness 
there,  and  nothing  more,"  where  before  we  beheld  a  merciful 
God  and  Father,  tending,  and  teaching,  and  bearing  up  in  his 
arms  his  infant  creature  man.  That  which  from  afar  we  saw 
moving  athwart  these  dreary  centuries,  and  deemed  the  form 
of  God,  it  is  not  He,  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  man  projected 
back  from  the  position  he  occupied  and  the  stature  he  had 
reached  three  thousand  years  ago. 

That  Ood,  being  mind,  cannot  communicate  with  men  other- 
wise than  directly  to  their  spirits,  seems  to  need  some  stronger 
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proof  than  mere  assertion  ;  and  that  though  he  could,  he  will 
not  communicate  otherwise,  cannot  modestly  be  maintained  by 
men  to  whom  so  little  is  known  regarding  God.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  easier  to  prove  that  he  cannot 
communicate  with  men  otherwise  than  through  their  eyes  and 
ears,  very  much  for  the  reason  that  men  cannot  otherwise  be 
communicated  with.  For  where  can  example  of  any  different 
kind  of  intercourse  be  pointed  out  ?  In  what  way  can  God 
influence  or  communicate  with  mind  ?  In  what  way  can  he 
influence  matter?  What  are  the  elements  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ways  that  make  it  an  easier  task  for  him  to 
influence  mind  than  matter  ?  Declare  unto  us,  for  thou  know- 
est.  It  may  turn  out  that  there  is  no  great  influence  exerted 
in  any  way,  even  on  the  mind  in  the  act  or  matter  of  revela- 
tion. The  following  passage  passes  beyond  the  manner  of 
revelation,  and  defines  its  contents : — 

''  The  Eternal  One  reveals  himself  through  and  hy  men,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind.  The 
growth  of  man's  apprehension  of  God  marks  the  progress  of  revela- 
tion. The  divine  in  man — that  which  allies  him  to  the  Omniscient 
— unfolds  itself  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  its  nature,  giving  ex- 
pression to  itself  in  sensuous  forms.  God  speaks  to  man,  or  man 
speaks  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  era  described  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  writer,  k  knowledge  of  the  Supreme,  more  or  lew  imperfect, 
characterises  all  such  communications.  The  communications  are 
human,  but  they  are  also  divine,  as  being  the  utterances  of  the 
divine  in  man  at  the  time.  They  are,  in  short,  a  divine  revelation,^' 
(P.  234.)* 

Those  who  know  Dr  Davidson  and  his  master,  Hupfeld,  will 
recognise  in  this  extract  the  main  elements  of  their  common 
theological  system.  First,  there  is  "a  divine  in  man."  The 
words  are  not  poetry,  nor  indicative  pf  comparative  elevation 
merely  above  other  creatures,  nor  the  possession  of  excellent 
gifts  and  powers,  they  express  literally  and  logically  a  divine 
element — ^the  Spirit  of  God.  This  divme  Spirit,  given  to  man 
at  his  creation,  is  what  makes  man  to  be  man.  Gifts,  aspira- 
tions, ''ideas"  of  truth  and  God,  earnest  longings  and  cryings 
for  the  light,  are  but  workings  and  manifestations  of  it,  but 
scintillations  and  lambent  flickerings  of  this  inner  and  inex- 
tinguishable divine  fire,  tending  ever  towards  its  great  nativity 
with  irrepressible  longings,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.  The 
fall,  in  theological  phrase,  or  the  universal  succumbing  of  men 
more  or  less  to  the  influences  of  the  sensible,  and  the  self- 
elevation  into  usurped  domination,  which,  after  all,  is  not  rule, 
but  anarchy  of  the  flesh,  did  and  does  not  utterly  overpower 

*  See  more  fally  Vol  ii.  p.  438,  foL 
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and  silence  this  spirit,  which  still  remains  in  man,  who  thus 
still  retains  the  capacity  of  salvation.  To  convert  is  to  restore 
this  spirit,  at  least  in  principle  and  beginnings,  to  its  original 
place  of  authority.  To  save  is  to  gradually  cast  off  the  load 
of  rubbish  which  oppresses  the  smouldering  embers  of  this 
spirit,  to  expose  them  to  the  atmosphere  of  divine  influences, 
to  waken  them,  to  fan  them  into  heavenly  and  all-consuming 
heat.  This  is  done  greatly  by  exposure  to  the  "  divine"  in 
the  constitution  of  things,  most  of  all  by  intercourse  with  Ood, 
mediated  now  by  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  this  spirit,  being 
truly  of  God,  may  be  called  divine  ;  being  truly  part  of  man,  and 
his,  it  may  be  caUed  human.  When  it  speaks  man  speaks,  but  it 
ever  speaks  conformably  to  its  high  origin — ^its  utterances  are 
divine.  Ood  speaks  to  man,  God  speaks  in  man,  man  speaks  of 
God — these  three  are  one.  Man  speaks,  and  the  conununicatioos 
are  human ;  it  is  the  spirit  in  man  that  speaks,  and  the  com- 
munications are  divine.  Man  having  by  nature  a  divine  ele- 
ment in  him,  gives  forth  divine  utterances.  Thus,  secondly, 
external  revelation  consists,  not  in  some  truths  made  known  to 
man  from  without,  but  in  truths  matured  in  man  within  ;  not 
in  something  uttered  to  him  by  the  divine  out  of  him,  but  in 
something  spoken  out  by  the  divine  in  him.  If  we  could  use 
such  a  comparison,  human  nature  resembles  a  buried  city, 
where  untold  treasures,  and  masterpieces  of  skill  and  beauty, 
and  all  glorious  things  lie  entombed  in  rubbish  and  the  debris 
of  ages.  To  excavate  is  to  reveal.  The  more  penetrating  and 
extensive  the  excavation,  the  wider  and  grander  the  revelation. 
Nothing  is  added,  it  is  merely  displayed.  There  is  no  need  of 
addition.  To  draw  aside  the  cloudy  curtain  of  the  night,  and 
reveal  the  glittering  heavens,  is  a  less  ^orious  exhibition  than 
to  raise  into  newness  of  life  this  marveUous,  dead  city  of  Man- 
souL  Suppose  these  heaps  of  dust,  these  crumbling  temples 
of  extinct  superstitions  that  once  awed  the  spirit,  these  ruined 
theatres,  where  it  formerly  masqueraded,  all  to  be  raised,  and 
in  succession  thrown  off  by  an  inherent,  gradually  expansive 
energy  from  within,  till  the  soul  stood  again  unencumbered  and 
free,  that  would  represent  the  process  of  revelation.  Thus 
revelation  is  id^atical,  or  at  least  one  side  of  which  the  other 
is  sanctification,  which  latter  is  the  basis  of  justification.*  In- 
spiration, again,  is  but  another  name  for  revelation.  And  writ- 
ten revelation  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  inner  revelation^ 
being  gradual  and  progressive,  according  to  the  progressive 
self-unveiling  of  the  spirit,  being  imperfect  and  in  weakness, 
according  to  the  struggles  of  the  spirit  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  rude  elements  superimposed  upon  it,  and  its  partial,  though 

•  See  Hvpftld  on  the  5l8t  Pnlm. 
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erer  greater  and*  more  trustful  success.  It  is  scarcely  needful 
to  say  that  a  revelation  or  inspiration  of  this  kind  does  not 
possess,  though,  of  course,  in  certain  cases,  it  may  admit  of 
in£Edlibility : — 

"  The  thing  called  inspiration  was  a  spiritual  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  which  admitted  of  many  degrees, 
some  persons  being  more  highly  inspired  than  others.  If  their 
knowledge  of  diyine  things  was  graduatedy  they  could  not  be  v^aJn 
lihle"  (p.  179). 

Neither,  of  course,  could  the  witers  of  Scripture  have  any 
qpecial  command  or  mission  to  write.  That  would  be  a  special 
revelation,  which  is  by  its  nature  excluded : — 

"  Where  it  said,  tJie  word  of  thf  Lord  caTne^  &c, ;  thus  saith  the 
Lord :  Son  of  man  write,  ....  nothing  more  is  meant  than  tbat 
inspired  men  gave  expression  to  their  inward  consciousness.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  Deity  reMy  spoke  to  their  external  organs  of 
hearing,  or  that  they  received  a  distinct  commission  to  write.  They 
were  moved  by  their  own  spiritual  impulse  to  utter  or  write  the 
extraordinary  intuitions  of  truth,  which  the  Spirit  bad  enabled  them 
to  reach,  ....  they  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  q^ike  by  them,  or 
uttered  such  words^  when  their  inward  prophetic  consciousness  was 

revealed  to  others In  short,  God  spake  to  them,  not  by  a 

miraculous  communication,  foreign  to  human  experience,  but  by 
the  inward  voice  of  spiritual  consciousness,  which  daily  and  hourly 
tells  every  one,  if  he  will  listen,  what  his  work  in  this  world  is,  and 
how  he  should  do  it"  (p.  239). 

And  from  all  this  can  be  perceived  at  a  glance  what  is  the 
proper  attitude  for  the  enlightened  himian  consciousness  of  the 
present  day  to  assume  towards  Scripture.  To  exhibit  this  more 
strikingly,  Dr  Davidson  fastens  on  an  extreme  case,  reported 
in  2  Sam.  xxL  J.  There  was  a  famine  of  three  years  in  the 
days  of  David,  and  when  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the 
cause  of  it, ''  the  Lord  anawered,  It  is  for  Saul  and  for  hia 
bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites." 

"  Surely,"  says  Dr  Davidson,  "  Jehovah  could  not  decree  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  grandchildren,  nor  even  sanction  such  bar* 
harouB  cruelty.  This  anstver  resolves  itself  into  a  priestly  senti- 
ment, calling  for  vengeance What  is  attributed  to  God  is 

only  the  idea  of  the  person  or  persons  who  assume  to  speak  in  his 
name.  It  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  morality  implanted 
in  the  breast  of  common  humanity,  and  not  yet  effaced.  Its  abso- 
lute rectitude  cannot  be  determined  otherwise  than  by  the  pure  rea- 
son of  mankind.  No  remark  is  necessary  to  shew  the  atrociousness 
of  the  priestly  response  relative  to  Saul's  descendants,  which  is 
alike  revolting  to  justice  and  benevolence"  (p.  237). 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  in  addition  to  all  other  things  visible 
in  these  extracts,  that  Dr  D.  takes  the  present  conditions  of 
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humanity  and  the  earth  to  be  their  absolute  conditions. 
Man's  present  method  of  intercourse  with  Ood,  has  been  the 
methoa  from  the  beginning.  God's  way  of  governing  the 
world  now,  and  administermg  the  processes  of  nature,  has 
always  been  his  way.  The  supernatural,  whether  the  word 
be  spoken  of  the  laws  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  or  of  the  laws 
of  his  material  habitation,  or  the  universe  in  general,  has  abso- 
lutely no  place  in  God's  government  Suspension  of  law  once 
established,  interference  in  process  once  set  in  motion  is,  by 
the  mere  thought  of  it,  dishonouring  to  the  great  Being  who 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  knew  the  purposes  he 
had  in  view  in  projecting  any  evolution,  however  complex  and 
prolonged.  Dr  Davidson  goes  as  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  name 
the  laws  of  nature  **  eternal "  (p.  221)  ;  but  that^  no  doubt,  is 
careless  hyperbole.  In  more  sober  speech  he  calls  them  '*  un- 
changeable "  (p.  103),  and  explains  the  miraculous  elements  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  l^endary,  and  the  "exaggerations  of  a  later 
age  "(p.  131.) 

We  can  hardly  close  without  referring  to  the  positive  results 
of  Colenso  and  Davidson.  These  results  are,  indeed,  the  results 
of  fifty  other  volumes,  both  more  scholarly  and  more  original. 
Colenso's  investigations  give  Samuel  as  the  author  of  the  first 
rough  cast  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  of  his  successors  ajs  the 
supplementer  and  perfecter  of  the  great  work.  The  Bishop 
needs  only  two  individuals  ;  Dr  Davidson,  following  as  his  di- 
vinity Hupfeld,  requires  four.  Colenso's  arguments  briefly 
are  these : — 

1.  There  are  two  names  in  the  Pentateuch  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Supreme  Being ;  these  names  indicate  a  duality  of 
authorship. 

2.  The  name  Elohim  is  the  original  and  more  ancient  name, 
and  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  first  sketch  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Even  this  outline  must  have  been  composed  long  after 
Moses ;  e.g.,  after  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  word,  ''  the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land ;"  even  after  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy in  Israel,  from  the  passage — '^  These  are  the  kings  that 
reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31),  therefore  not 
earlier  than  the  time  of  SauL 

8.  Who  could  have  composed  the  Elohistic  document,  but 
Samuel  t  '  Let  him  be  assumed  meantime  as  the  unknown 
factor  needful  to  solve  the  problem  of  composition. 

4.  If  we  examine  this  Elohistic  element,  almost  no  traces 
of  the  name  Jehovah  appear.  Proper  names  are  compounded 
of  el,  not  jah.  Exceptions  are,  Jochebed,  Joshua,  and  Moriab. 
Only  the  two  first  really  contain  the  name,  and  the  fact  is 
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important,  unless  they  are  unhistoric.  Certainly,  the  almost 
utter  absence  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  compounds  down  to  the 
era  of  David  is  a  singular  phenomenon. 

6.  The  Pentateuch,  as  shewn  in  vol  L,  is  utterly  unhistoricaL 
Its  statements  are  quite  unreliable.  No  less  unreliable  and 
incredible  are  the  Chronicles.  These  give  multitudes  of  names 
compounded  with  Jehovah  even  during  the  Egyptian  bondage. 
But  the  fact,  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  name  Jehovah 
attained  to  general  currency  in  the  time  of  Moses,  shews  these 
names  to  be  unhistoric.  The  unscrupulous  chronicler,  falling 
out  of  materials,  invented  them. 

6.  What  then  are  the  earliest  vrritings  of  the  Hebrews  of 
which  we  know  the  date,  and  in  which  we  can  place  any  con- 
fidence ?  The  Psalms.  History  begins  with  the  Kings  ;  the 
events  of  David's  life  and  reign  are  presumably  reliabla  No 
doubt,  the  superscriptions  to  the  Psalms  are  traditional ;  but 
they  repose  on  real  tradition,  and  are  not  pure  fabrications, 
and  are  to  be  accepted  generally,  unless  disproved  by  good 
internal  arguments. 

7.  Comparing  these  superscriptions  with  the  internal  data  of 
the  Psalms  admitted  to  be  Davidic,  this  curious  result  appears  ; 
the  Psalms  composed  by  David  in  his  earlier  career,  chiefly 
employ  the  name  Elohim  for  God ;  those  written  in  later  years, 
chiefly  the  name  Jehovah.  This  cannot  be  accidental  Mani- 
festly, by  the  latter  part  of  this  king's  life,  the  name  Jehovah 
had  attained  to  a  much  wider  currency  and  more  familiar  use 
than  it  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth. 

8.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  name  came  into  use 
under  Samuel ;  and,  in  all  probability,  this  theocratic  man,  in 
order  to  have  a  designation  of  the  God  of  Israel  distinct  from 
that  applied  to  the  neighbouring  national  gods  invented  it,  and 
to  give  it  greater  sanctity  and  speedier  currency  and  admis- 
sion into  men's  mouths,  stamped  it  with  the  hallowed  paternity 
of  Moses.  Samuel  avoided  the  use  of  the  name  while  writing 
the  patriarchal  history,  till  he  arrived  at  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  used  it  chiefly  henceforth.  The  name  being  quite  current 
by  the  time  his  successor  resumed  and  completed  his  work, 
that  writer  used  the  two  names  indifferently  throughout,  or  the 
name  of  Jehovah  mainly. 

Such  are  Colenso's  results  in  Part  II.;  and,  except  that  he 
has  called  the  Elohist  by  the  historic  name  of  Samuel,  they  do 
not  differ  much  from  those  of  many  who  have  gone  before  faim« 
He  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to*observe  and  use  the  singu- 
lar appearances  of  the  divine  names  in  the  Psalms.  There  he 
is  mistaken.    These  phenomena  have  long  been  observed,*  and 

*  And  described  with  great  minuteness  bj  Delltzscb,  in  his  **  SjmbolsB  ad 
Fialmos  nibstraados  IsagogicsB,''  Lip.,  1S46. 
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sire  quite  as  inexplicable  as  the  same  phenomena  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Delitzsch  tabulates  the  usage  of  the  different  names  in 
the  five  books  of  the  Psalms  respectively  as  follows : — 


1. 

11. 

HI. 

IT. 

V. 

Jehovab, 

272 

30 

44 

103 

236 

Elohim, 

15 

164 

43 

— 

7 

Without  entering  into  this  curious  question  at  present,  the 
following  positions  can  certainly  be  maintained  : — 

1.  In  tne  Psalms,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  in  the 
Pentateuch  too,  the  use  of  the  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
is  not  reducible  to  a  question  of  writers  nor  of  dates.  The 
same  writer  used  different  names  at  different  times ;  different 
writers  used  different  names  at  the  same  time ;  the  same 
writer  used  different  names  at  the  same  time.  David  wrote 
Jehovistic  as  well  as  Elohistic  psalms  in  his  youth  ;  and  Elo- 
histic  as  well  as  Jehovistic  in  his  old  age.  For  instance,  Ps. 
xxxiv.,."when  he  changed  his  behaviour  before  Abimelech,"  is 
purely  Jehovistic,  the  name  actually  occurring  sixteen  times ; 
while  Ps.  IL,  relating  to  the  matter  of  Bathsheba,  is  purely 
Elohistia  Again,  Ps.  Ivii.,  "where  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the 
cave/'  is  purely  Elohistic ;  while  Ps.  lix.  of  the  same  era  i& 
half  and  half,  and  Ps.  xviii.,  apparently  of  the  same  date,  is 
piurely  Jehovistic  And  even  the  90th  Psalm,  of  which  there 
IS  no  cause  to  doubt  the  Mosaic  authorship,  is  Jehovistic,  while 
the  Psalms  of  Asaph,  David's  contemporary,  are  Elohistic. 

2.  Further  it  is  evident,  in  conformity  with  the  above  peculiar 
phenomena,  that  two  processes  went  on  with  regard  to  these 
names  simultaneously ;  original  Jehovistic  pieces  such  as  the 
song  of  Deborah,  which  continental  criticism  unanimously 
accepts  as  genuine,  were  altered  into  Elohistic,  as  appears  from 
P&  IxviiL  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  pieces  originally  Elohistic 
became  transformed  into  Jehovistia  Compare  Ps.  cviiL  with 
Ps.lx. 

3.  Most  evident  of  all  is  it  that  the  Psalms  of  David,  even 
the  earliest,  are  not  conceivable  without  taking  into  accoimt 
the  prolonged  influence  oi^,  written  law;  e.^.,  Leviticus,  in 
which  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  are  both  used  Cf, 
Davidson's  In  trod.,  i  p.  51. 

How  these  things  are  to  be  explained  passes  knowledge. 
Some  will  form  their  theory,  and  the  wiser  will  be  content  to 
profess  nescience.  Hupfeld  has  said  that  the  position  that  the 
divine  names  indicate  diversity  of  authorship  is  one  of  the  surest 
gains  of  modem  criticism.  While  admitting  that  no  tolerable 
explanation  of  the  usa^e  has  been  proposed  £rom  any  other 
quarter,  the  theory  of  diversity  of  authorship  seems  to  us  to  rest 
on  the  most  barefiEiced  begging  of  the  question.    For, 
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1.  Sorely  to  affirm  that  the  use  of  two  divine  names  is  sig- 
nificant of  two  authors  is  a  gross  petitio.  It  is  to  assume  that 
the  names  are  identical  in  meaning ;  that  were  they  so  like  Qod 
and  "  Deity/'  the  same  writer  could  not  employ  both ;  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  usage — and  all  without  even 
examining  the  question. 

2.  If  it  be  said  the  passage  Ex.  vi. — "  by  my  name  Jehovah 
was  I  not  known  to  them  " — implies  that  the  name  was  first 
made  known  to  Moses — this  also  is  a  gross  petitiOy  even  a  double 
ona  For  it  assumes,  first  of  all,  that  such  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is  correct,  which  it  cannot  be  ;  and  it  assumes  that 
this  interpretation,  if  correct,  is  credible  against  the  whole  testi- 
mony of  Genesis,  which  puts  the  name  in  the  mouth  of  Eve 
and  the  Patriarchs  from  Noah  downwards ;  and  these  critics 
know  how  much  more  valuable  such  silent  involimtary  testi- 
mony is,  than  any  more  formal  declaration  of  a  writer  whose 
motives  for  making  it  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  need  not 
be  considered  too  high.  On  what  principle  are  we  to  believe 
this  single  statement,  and  throw  discredit  over  a  widely  extended 
history? 

3b  If  it  be  said  that  the  two  things,  though  of  little  weight 
8^>arately,  have  considerable  when  put  together,  we  reply  :  two 
thmgs  which  are  each  worth  nothing  when  taken  alone,  are 
both  worth  nothing  when  added  together. 

4.  K  it  be  further  argued,  as  it  is,  that  the  divine  names  in 
question  are  always  surrounded  by  a  specific  circle  of  ideas  and 
manner  of  phraseology  accompanying  each  name  distinctively, 
and  that  this  demonstrates  difference  of  authorship,  we  reply 
again,  that  even  if  the  assertion  in  question  were  based  on  truth, 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  is  a  petUio  ;  and  further,  that  the 
assertion  so  made  is  hardly  to  any  extent  true.  The  fact  that 
a  peculiar  phraseology  does  not  encircle  the  two  names  respect- 
ively, but  surrounds  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  has 
led  to  the  curious  development  of  the  theory  that  there  were 
two  writers  employing  the  name  Elohim,  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, used  the  phraseology,  and  moved  among  the  ideas  peculiar 
to  the  person  who  employed  the  name  Jehovah.  It  is  only  in 
the  fundamental  document  or  elder  Elohist's  outline  that  any- 
thing like  a  peculiar  terminology  is  apparent  And  that  this 
is  to  some  extent  the  case  no  sensible  Hebraist  will  deny, 
though  it  has  always  to  be  remembered,  when  we  see  use  made 
of  this  fact  in  the  disruptive  criticism,  that  the  process  is  usually 
circular — ^a  certain  phraseology  being  tentatively  assumed  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  documents,  and  then  proclamation  made 
that  the  documents  are  distinguished  by  broadly  marked 
phraseology.  But  even  were  all  that  is  said  of  phraseology  and 
ideas  true,  it  would  be  to  beg  the  question  to  conclude  diversity 
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of  authorship  from  such  a  fact  For  if  the  names  be  of  distinct, 
and  one  of  very  deep  significance,  as  they  are,  each  will  appear 
floating  in  a  distinct  atmosphere  of  thoughts,  convened  in 
necessmly  very  divergent  words.  But  we  concede  tnat  no 
theory  fuUy  explains  the  use  of  the  names,  nor  of  the  setting  in 
which  they  appear.  Only  we  maintain  that  the  theory  which 
explains  the  usage  by  means  of  different  writers  is  beset  with 
graver  difficulties  than  those  it  comes  to  relieve.  The  question 
is  one  not  unlike  the  question  of  the  manner  of  composition  of 
the  three  synoptical  gospels.  Speculation  falls  back  exhausted 
before  the  arduous  height  it  has  to  climb. 

]Now  only  two  hypotheses  may  be  said  to  have  much  claim 
to  iBupport — ^first,  that  which  assumes  the  presence  of  ^te;o  hands, 
an  Elohist  who  projected  an  outline,  and  a  Jehovist  who  supple- 
mented and  filled  it  in  ;  and  second,  that  which  assumes  fawr 
writers,  an  elder  Elohist  who  projected  the  work  as  before,  a 
younger  Elohist  independent  of  the  former  who  gave  a  life  of 
the  Patriarchs,  a  Jehovist  independent  of  both  who  began  at 
the  creation,  and  a  Redactor,  who  united  the  three  documents, 
with  the  necessary  alterations  to  avoid  sheer  contradiction  and 

S resent  a  narration  reasonably  connected.  The  first  view  is 
efended  by  Delitzsch  and  Kurtz,  by  the  latter  chiefly,  out  of 
deference  to  the  former.  Colenso  is  inclined  to  adopt  the 
theory,  of  course  with  important  deviations  as  to  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  narrative  and  era  of  the  authors.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  by  all  the  best  heads  on  the  continent  that  the 
theory  in  this  form  is  not  tenable  ;  that  on  the  same  principles 
by  which  two  writers  are  assumed,  at  least  three  if  not  four 
must  be  assumed.  Even  Delitzsch  practically  concedes  this. 
Hence  all  the  profoundest  Hebraists  except  Ewald  (like 
Ephraim,  a  wild  ass  keeping  by  himself),  Knobel,  Hupfeld, 
and  their  followers,  such  as  ]£>ehmer  there  and  Davidson  nere, 
abandon  it  in  behalf  of  the  quadruple  authorship.  By  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  theory,  Elohistic  ideas  ought  to  accom- 
pany the  name  Elohim,  but  too  frequently  this  name  occurs  like 
a  drifted  boulder  embedded  in  Jehovistic  strata.  Hence  a  new 
wing  must  be  added  to  the  hypothesis ;  there  was  a  second 
writer  who  employed  the  name  Elohim,  but  standing  nearer 
the  Jehovist  in  time  and  development  of  religious  ideas,  housed 
much  of  his  thought  and  phraseology.  Once  more,  it  sometimes 
happened  that  peculiar  Jehovistic  veins  of  thought  and  language 
were  found  to  streak  and  variegate  the  most  undoubted  Elo- 
histic formations.  The  final  addition  was  put  to  the  hypothesis  : 
the  editor  is  the  author  of  these  fragments;  writing  not  earlier 
than  towards  the  time  of  the  captivity,  he  was  familiar  with 
both  names  and  both  circles  of  religious  thought,  and  he  em- 
ploys them  all  indifferently. 
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Thus  the  theory,  amidst  conflict  and  assault,  has  perfected 
itself.  Wherever  it  presented  an  assailable  point  it  put  out  a 
new  defence,  until  now  it  is  impregnable,  because  it  has  a  hypo- 
thesis to  meet  every  possible  objection.  Its  present  form 
appears  thus  : — 

Elder  Elohist. — Here  we  find  the  name  Elohim  and  Elo« 
histic  ideas  to  Exod.  vL  Jehovah  and  Elohistic  ideas  thereafter. 

Younger  Elohist — Elohim  and  Jehovistic  ideas  throughout 

Jehovist. — Jehovah  and  Jehovistic  ideas  ^  throughout  Elo- 
him and  Jehovistic  ideas  throughout. 

Redactor. — ^All  sorts  of  names  throughout  All  sorts  of  ideas 
throughout. 

This  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  a  theory.  No  conceivable 
objection  can  tell  against  a  fabric  of  this  construction.  If  we 
say,  Here  is  Elohim  with  Jehovistic  formulas,  the  answer  is 
ready :  The  passage  likely  belongs  to  the  junior  Elohist,  possibly 
to  the  Jehovist,  who  not  unfrequently  uses  the  name  Elohim. 
If  we  say.  Here  is  Jehovah  with  Elohistic  formulas,  the  answer 
is  equally  ready.  If  the  passage  occur  after  Exod.  vl,  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  elder  Elohist ;  if  before,  as  Gen.  xvii.  1,  it  must 
be  an  interpolation  of  the  Redactor's.  In  short,  the  theory  is 
perfect,  and  by  perfecting  it  has  destroyed  itself,  because  nothing 
IS  peculiar  to  anything.  Allow  us  to  make  any  supposition 
regarding  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  meet  objections  as  they  rose 
by  a  new  supposition,  and  we  could  infallibly  prove  our  first 
hypothesis.  D. 


Abt.  IX. — Rudelhach  on  InynrcUion.* 

Th4  Doctrine  of  (he  IfupiroHon  ofHdy  Scripture,  with  rtference  to  the  moat 
recent  invegtigatuna  of  the  Subject  by  Schleierfnacher,  Ivxeten,  and 
Steudd,  hiatoruxhapoloffeticaUy  and  dogmalicaUy  deceit^.    By  A.  G. 

RUDBLBACH. 

Chapter  I. 

HISTORICO-APOLOGETIC  SECTION. — GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

"In  Christianity" — so  a  theologian  expresses  himself,  whose 
system  is  regarded  by  far  the  most  of  those  who  have  to 
do  with  the  science  of  our  time  as  the  living  commencement  of 
a  thorough  reformation  of  dogmatic  theology — "  the  idea  of  inr 
Bpiration  is  a  thoroughly  subK>rdinate  one ;  for  it  is  not  applied 

*  Thif  Article  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  Rndelbach**  Zeiticriftfur 
lAUheri9d^  Tkeologie,  and  has  been  mnch  referred  to  since.— £o.  B.  A  F,  E,  H, 
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to  Christ,  nay,  not  even  to  the  apostles  (with  whom  rather 
eiveiything  is  traced  back  to  the  instruction  of  Christ),  but  to 
the  apostolic  writings ;  and  if,  then,  it  be  undeniable  that  the 
churcn  of  the  Lord  existed  abnost  two  hundred  years  before 
Scripture  obtained  its  peculiar  validity,  there  would  be  really 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  to  give  inspiration  the  first  place 
in  Christianity/*    This  sentence  of  Schleiermacher's,*  whatever 
be  its  value  in  other  respects,  is  exactly  suited  to  place  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  with  respect  to  the  church-doctrine  of 
inspiration,  which  we  seek,  first  of  all,  as  our  startiug-poini 
For,  apart  from  the  certainly  wonderful  demand  wbidi  rais 
through  that  system,  that  Christianity  and  Judaism,  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  by  Christians  as  two  heterogeneous  reUgioQS 
factors — a  view  which,  consistently  carried  out,  would  toudi 
the  boundaries  of  Marcionism — ^is  it  not  clear,  that  by  that 
assertion  the  Christian  Church  is  placed  in  conflict  with  itself 
and  that  in  a  cardinal  point?    Or  would  Schleiermadier,  or 
will  one  of  his  scholars,  be  able  to  dispute  with  us,  that  the 
first  act  of  the  witnessing  church,  so  far  as  we  know  it»  was 
just  the  joyful  assent  to  the  whole  testimony  uf  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  ?  that  even  without  reference  to  the  dosing  of  the 
canon,  it  was  firmly  held  in  all  its  leading  points  as  Scripture 
inspired  by  Qod  in  the  first  two  centuries  f  that  in  the  organic 
formation  of  this  complex  of  divine  revelations,  which  from  the 
beginning  were  laid  in  Scripture,  one  side  of  the  peculiar  acti- 
vity of  the  most  ancient  church  consisted,  which  was  just  as 
hearty  and  strong  in  this  conviction  as  in  that  of  a  continuous 
activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  out  of  whose  infinite  fulness  these 
first  testimonies  were  taken  and  brought  to  light  ?    And  if  we 
go  back  to  the  original  ground,  that  of  the  Testament  itsetf— 
in  which  the  whole  church  is  not  only  described  as  it  was 
founded,  but  also  foreshadowed  according  to  its  development 
up  to  the  last  time,  similarly  to  the  picture  of  the  tab^noade 
which  God  shewed  to  Moses  upon  the  mount  (Exod.  xxv.  40) — 
is  the  relation  at  all  a  different  one  ?    Is  not  the  equality  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  as  respects  their  divine 
origin,  so    established   by  the   utterances   of  Jesus  and  hk 
apostles,  that  the  Lord  not  only  attached  his  discourse  and 
development  to  it  (Luke  v.  17-21),  but  would  have  the  rays  of 
his  divine  human  person  and  of  his  deeds  discerned  therein  ? 
(Luke  xxiv.  25,  27  ;  John  ^.  39.)    And  with  respect  to  the 
apostles,  as  often  as  they  describe  the  features  of  their  Lwrd 
and  Master,  do  they  not  postulate  these  in  innumerable  pas- 
sages as  a  fulfilment  of  what  bad  been  before  written,  so  that, 

t  Dcr  Christliche  Glaube,  1  Bd.  (Berlin,  1827),  9.  113. 
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as  it  w^e,  the  whole  prophetic  code  lives  over  again  in  their 
testimony,  and  appears  quite  in  meridian  splendour,  like  Moses 
and  Elias  beside  Christ  on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration  1  * 
Yea,  did  not  the  whole  apostolic  testimony,  as  it  was  pro- 
claimed loudly  and  publicly  in  the  churches,  base  all  the  chief 
articles  of  the  faith  upon  the  prophetic  prediction  (Acts  iL  25, 
^  seq.) ;  did  it  not  prove  what  Qod  had  placed  in  their  hands 
by  appeal  to  Scripture?  (Acts  iL  16,  et  aeq.).  Or  is  it,  per- 
haps, a  superfluoos  addition,  when  the  apostle  Paul  assures  the 
Cmnthian  Church,  that  he  delivered  to  them  that  which  he 
received,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  aocordvag  to  the  Scrip* 
turea,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day,  according  to  the  Scripiurea  I  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4.)  Mani- 
festly such  a  use  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
supposes their  infallibility,  which  necessitates  the  belief  in  a 
divine  inspiration  ;  and  apostolic  scripture  will  certainly  not  be 
inferior  to  prophetic,  as  surely  as  the  fulfilment  is  not  inferior 
to  the  prediction,  and  th^  apostles  were  the  living  foundation 
of  the  spiritual  Israel,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  comer 
stone?  Is  it  possible,  then,  for  the  idea  of  inspiration  to  be 
quite  a  evhordvnate  one,  related  merely  to  the  apologetic  argu- 
ment through  the  medium  of  Scripture  ?  And  will  one  thus, 
vitbout  more  ado,  whatever  he  thinks  of  the  position  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  organic  contents  of  systematic  theology,  be  able 
to  reject  the  fundamental  consideration,  which  impelled  the 
Lutheran  systematic  theologians  to  provide  for  the  theory 
of  inspiration  a  firm  footing  and  logical  completion  in  the 
l^ystem,  the  more  so,  as  by  that  step  they  have  certainly  never 
in  any  way  thrown  into  the  shade  the  fact  of  Christianity  as 
one  originally  and  ever  afterwards  produced  by  means  of  the 
Spirit? 

Bat,  manifestly,  that  principle  of  Schleiermacher's  is  only  a 
lever  for  the  rejection,  not  so  much  of  the  form,  as  of  the  si(A- 
^n^  of  the  older  church  theory  of  inspiration,  as  well  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  mode  of  contemplation  of  that  syste- 
naatic  theology,  which,  above  all,  boasts  of  being  "a  system  of 

*  Lwilj,  tbe  ezegetical  investigation  of  our  daj  has,  it  seems,  arrived  at 
tbis  point,  where  certainly  the  church  stood  at  the  veiy  beginning,  that  the 
recognitioD  of  Uie  meaning  of  the  expression  so  often  recnrring  in  the  gospels— 
^^  ^'^•n^Mf  as  involTing  a  real  connection  between  the  prophecy  and  its  fill- 
filmeot,  18  BO  longer  denied  by  more  jadicioas  expositors.  That  grammar,  even 
'S^uiit  the  wiU  of  thoae  who  handle  it,  must  give  testimony,  formally  at  least, 
to  the  faith,  Is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  an  apologetic  element  in  the  Christian 
^'^^nsent,  and  in  reality  was  never  overlooked  by  the  ancients  when  the  case 
jarred.  The  meaning  of  that  formnla  (comp.  e.  g»  in  the  first  evangelist, 
M*t.  iL  ifi^  YiiU  17,  xii.  35,  xxL  4,  xxvi.  5^^  xxvii.  36)  is  manifestly  no  other 
than  what  is  in  the  word  itself,  that  the  fulfilment  happened  with  this  dei-ign 
imong  others,  to  bring  to  light  the  truth  of  the  prophecy.  Every  snch  divine 
tettimoQy  if  a  mode  in  which  the  Father  glorifies  himself  in  the  bon. 
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doctrine  accordiDg  to  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  (i.  e..  <rf 
the  United  Lutheran  and  Reformed)  Church."  The  way  wa^ 
paved,  however,  for  this  view,  by  the  whole  theological  activity 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  far  as  it  was  an  activity  which 
shunned  the  church  confession  ;  and  just  as  in  the  attempt  of 
Lessing  to  found  the  whole  of  Christianity,  torn  from  the  his- 
torical testimony  and  the  historical  argument,  singly  and  alone 
on  "  the  proof  of  the  spirit  and  of  power,"  we  perceive  a  deep 
fundamental  harmony  with  Schleiermacher's  system,*  so  we 
know,  that  already  Tollner,t  and  after  him  Qriesbach,^  cele* 
brate  as  the  triumph  of  advanced  knowledge,  the  view,  that 
the  substance  of  the  faith  is  safe,  whatever  be  the  result  of 
the  investigations  respecting  inspiration,  because  ''  the  divine 
authority  of  revealed  religion  does  not  depend  on  the  pages  of 
revelation.''  This  great  and  bold  security  would  certainly  have 
been  in  its  place  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  ground  of  faith  ; 
but  it  looks  only  like  a  fleshly  defiance,  and  is  demolished  by 
the  simple  remark,  that  even  holy  Scripture  itself  is  certainly 
at  least  a  most  important,  indispensable  part  of  the  institutions 
of  Qod,  who  would  have  the  revelation  through  Christ  attested 
and  handed  down  to  latest  times;  and  that  therefore  it  is  im« 
possible  for  the  Christian  faith  to  r^ard  with  indifference  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  by  Qod. 

Perhaps  it  was  these  observations  which  force  themselves  on 
eveiy  unprejudiced  beholder,  or,  as  is  also  possible,  the  quietly 
warning  church-conscience,  which  impelled  one  of  the  later 
systematic  theologians,  who  build  upon  Schleiermacher's  foun-^ 
dation,  partly  in  opposition  to  the  system  accepted  by  him,  to 
seek  a  compromise  by  acknowledging  the  essential  elements  of 
the  earlier  theory  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  to  lay  down  a 
canon  which  apparently  was  to  solve  all  difficulties  in  this  pro- 
vince. It  is  Twesten,  as  ia  well  known  ;  the  results,  however, 
of  his  investigation,  which,  as  being  one  of  the  more  important 
in  recent  times,  cannot  be  passed  over  here,  may  be  summed 
up  in  what  follows  :  that  inspiration  extends  not  only  to  doc* 
trine  and  prophecy,  but  also  to  the  historical  element  of  holy 
Scripture,  not  merely  to  the  matter,  but  also  to  the  words ;  the 
former,  however,  only  in  as  far  as  the  historical  element  has 
significance  for  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  the  latter  only 
in  as  far  as  the  choice  of  use  of  Words  stands  connected  with 

*  In  realitj,  the  idea  of  Lessing  fsee  bis  Tkeclogiiehm  NaMau^  Berlin, 
1784,  p.  159,  ei  seg.)  stands  far  above  Scbleiermacher's  deTelopment,  in  as  ftr 
as  in  the  former  tne  genuine  idea  of  the  miracle,  be  it  only  in  appearance,  is 
held  fast,  in  the  latter  it  has  completely  disappeared.  See  Schleiermacher** 
Doamatik,  1.  c,  p.  117.) 
t  Tollner,  die  ffoitUeke  Eingebunff  der  heil  Schrift,  Mietan,  1772,  p.  3.* 
t  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach :  Strteturw  in  loeum  dt  Th€Ojmeu$tia^  Opnsctilor.  Vol* 
ii.  (Jenae,  1825),  p.  299. 
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the  inner  religious  life.*  It  might  appear  rude  to  demand 
more,  and  yet  we  must  remark  in  the  interests  of  truth,  that 
the  reconciliation  thus  offered  is  no  true  one.  Rather  the 
objective  church  theory  must  take  its  stand  on  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  not  the  Christian  or  (as  Schleiermacher  usually  desig- 
nates it  as  the  organising  principle  of  his  dogmatic  theology), 
the  pious  consciousness  that  can  decide  what  parts  of  the 
divine  word  are  inspired  and  what  not,  and  how  far  inspira- 
tion extends  in  each  particular  case,  but  that  conversely  the 
word  of  God  itself  (and  that  Scripture  is  the  most  faithful 
miTTor  of  this,  must  certainly  be  granted  even  from  that  stand- 
point) is  the  only  infallible  regulator  and  test  for  the  pious 
consciousness. 

What  we  miss  not  so  much  in  this  latter  attempt,  manifestly 
influenced  by  the  church  doctrine,  as  in  almost  the  universal 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  inspiration  by  the  moderns,  is  a 
threefold  element.     In  the  first  place,  this  idea  is  discussed 
without  recognising  its  deep  and  everlasting  root,  the  person- 
dity  and  the  personal  working  of  the  Holy  Ohoat,    Here,  if 
anywhere,  lies  the  irreparable  injury,  just  as  the  imposing  and 
venerable  element  of  the  old  dogmatic  building  has  its  founda^ 
tion  especially  in  tliis,  that  men  believed  in  a  living,  working, 
creative,  inbreathing,  inspiring  spirit,  who  in  reality   spoke 
through  the  prophets,  and  led  the  apostles   into  all  truth. 
Thousands  of  theologians  have  already  denied  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  hearts,  before  the  word  meets 
them— "Thus  spake  the  Lord  to  me,*'  "  We  speaHiot  in  the 
words  which   man  s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which   the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth  "  (1  Cor.  iL  13) ;  naturally  they  become  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  transcendental  element  which  such  expressions 
contain,  and  whether  there  is  objective  truth  in  them,  and  seek 
to  explain  away  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  according  to  their  fleshly 
mini    On  the  contrary,  where  one  accepts  the  reality  of  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  with  respect  to  itself,  and  on  the  word 
of  its  author,  the  true  starting-point  of  the  doctrine  is  at  once 
given,  and  all  remaining  definitions  have  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty for  the  believer ;  not  as  if  he  blindly  and  without  exa- 
mination accepted  everything,  but  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  in 
whose  revelation  he  believes,  spreads  itself  proportionally  over 
^11  parts ;  and  enlightens  him  with  a  distinctness  which  holy 
Scrrpture  praises  in  the  sublimest  expressions  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 
Vithout  the  perception  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  as  some- 


*  Twert«n'B  Vorlenmffen  Hber  die  VognuUik  der  Evangeliich  Lutherischm 
Strcke,  1  Bd.  Hamb.,  1826,  p.  422.  In  a  similar  way  had  Griesbach  before 
attempted  to  Bolve  the  whole  question ;  see  hia  Strietura  in  locum  de  Theop- 
»^»«»  L  c.  p.  810. 
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thing  thoroughly  real,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  an  adequate 
conception  of  inspiration.     So  it  is  an  element  very  much 
missed  in  the  more  modern  systems,  which  bear  at  most  a 
church-colouring  in  appearance,  that  there  is  no  genuine  con- 
ception of  the  word  of  God,  as  it  is  not  only  found  in  holy 
Scripture,  but  as  it  conditions  the  existence  of  holy  Scripture 
itself.     For  this  is  the  first  way  in  which  Scripture  gives  testi- 
mony to  itself,  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  to  men,  at  separate 
periods  of  revelation  ;  it  is  true,  with  eYev-increasing  deamess 
up  to  the  final  fulfilment,  but,>at  all  stages,  in  all  periods,  with 
equally  divine  certainty.   We  rightly  see  in  this  the  df^/xwrarov 
of  Christianity,  the  fruitful  root  which  stretches  forth  with 
equal  power   through  both   Testaments,  and   is  continually 
rendered  firuitful  by  the  heavenly  dew  of  revelation.     But  of 
such  an  i^arnch¥  ^S^cmx  as  Origen,*  and  the  ancients  in  general, 
designate  the  prophetic  word,  people  now-a-days  wish  to  know 
nothing ;  they  reject  it  therefore  as  a  monstrous  representation, 
that  the  power  of  this  word  extends  to  the  outermost  circles  of 
the  testimony  borne  by  it,  and  have  the  daring,  with  Herder,  to 
call  the  operation  of  God  a  magic  one,  inspiration  an  "  incon- 
ceivability "  (Unbegriff),  which  overturns  all  sound  views  of 
things."f-    Thus  inspiration,  instead  of  being  as  it  ought  the 
most  complete  expression  for  the  communication  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  whom  God  had  entrusted  with  his 
word,  becomes  only  a  disturbed  shadow  of  human  thoughts ; 
the  divine  element  is  robbed  of  its  testimony  to  itself,  and 
human  reflection  resting  on  itself,  and  therefore  self-annihilat- 
ing, is  made  master  over  it. 

In  closest  connection  with  the  want  thus  described,  stands 
the  whole  theological  mode  of  action,  according  to  which  one 
moving  onwards  in  this  direction  has  professedly  tested  and 
sifted  the  inspired  materials  of  holy  Scripture.  The  immea- 
surably great  can  be  measured  only  by  a  standard  furnished  by 
itself ;  without  the  condescension  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  no  understanding  even  of  the 
revealed  word  would  be  possible.  As  the  love  of  the  Son, 
which  transcends  all  thought,  nevertheless  clothed  itself  in 
deepest  humiliation,  so  has  the  Hdy  Ohost  according  to  the 
believer's  apprehension,  as  it  were,  humbled  himself ;  the 
theatre  of  his  self-abasement  is,  however,  just  that  holy  Scrip- 
ture in  which  he  did  not  disdain  to  make  that  which  is  smallest 
in  the  eyes  of  men  the  object  of  divine  representation  and 
support,  just  as  God  wishes  to  be  known  as  our  God  and  Father 

*  Origen*s  Ilomilia  zzxiz.  in  Jeremiam  (£d.  Huct,  torn.  i.  p.  199). 
t  Herder,  von  Oeitte  des .Christenthums,  6  Abschn,,    Werke  zur  Thaoloaie 
xU.  Bd.  (Tub.,  1806),  p.  111. 
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in  general  by  this,  that  even  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  num- 
bered It  is  at  root  the  same  thing,  transferred  to  an  analo- 
gous department,  which  the  apostle  Paul  describes  to  us  as  the 
plan  of  Ood  in  the  whole  of  revelation,  that  he  "  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  "  (1  Cor. 
L  27).  With  this  standard  the  wise  after  the  fashion  of  this 
world  are  unacquainted  ;  therefore  they  fasten  on  that  which 
appears  to  them  trivial,  which,  however,  is  in  reality  only  a 
small  thing,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  accepted,  a  garment 
in  which  he  has  clothed  himself,  and  which  is  just  as  little  in 
a  position  to  disturb  the  order  and  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  divine  whole/  as,  e.  g.,  the  observation,  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  destiny  of  many  beasts^  gives  us  the  right 
to  doubt  divine  providence  and  the  highest  wisdom  of  arrange- 
ment in  this  respect.  How  many  thousand  times  since  the 
days  of  the  AnomoBans  •  has  the  mantle  of  Paul,  which  he  left 
behind  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  been  compelled  to  do  duty  as 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  of  challenge  againKt  verbal  inspira- 
tion, so  that  it  has  really  reached  a  higher  honour  with  the 
more  recent  unbelievers  thnii  the  mantle  of  Elias.  But,  mani- 
festly, this  mode  of  controverting  the  fact  of  inspiration  in  its 
totality  from  what  is  isolated,  apparently  contradictory  and 
unsuitable,  is  a  true  >*v^/y  t^v  y^af  j}k,  since  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  whole  of  Scripture  that  we  first  gain  a  sure  estimate 
of  the  parts,  and  are  thus  able  to  adjust  and  harmonise  what 
at  first  sight  appeai-s  to  us  strange. 

The  question  here  is,  as  the  deceased  Steudel,  quite  accord- 
ing the  sense  of  our  church,  rem;irks,  "  respecting  the  import 
of  the  word  as  somethfhg  true  in  itself,  so  that  it  bestows  truth 
on  him  who  apprehends  it,  not  that  the  latter,  by  his  subjec- 
tive apprehension,  first  stamps  it  afi  truth."t  The  province  of  in- 
spiration is  in  general  most  intimately  bound  up  and  interwoven 
with  that  of  revelation.  In  order,  at  the  outset,  to  make  the 
connection  visible,  We  shall  attempt  the  following  representa- 
tion. According  to  our  view,  there  is  a  threefold  series  of  tech- 
nical ideas,  which  represent  to  us  partly  the  nature  and  origin, 
partly  the  workings  of  revelation  ;  which,  resting  on  a  biblical 
foundation,  determine  every  dogmatic  operation,  and  also,  as 
they  are  livingly  known  or  not,  its  relation  to  the  true  faith. 
As  the  innermost  or  central  Series,  we  place  in  the  fore-front 
the  idea^s  of  salvation  properly  so  called,  which,  issuing  from 
heaven,  make  their  way  into  the  human  heart,  and  express 

iv  *  Hieronjmi  PrcBemium  in  epittol.  di  Philemonem  0pp.  ed«  Yictorism,  torn. 

.  p.  211. 

t  In  the  treatise,  W^r  Jmpiratinn  d«r  Jpostel  und  damit  Verwandtet. 
See  Tuinn^r  Zeittehrift  fur  Theohgie.  [The  tianslatioQ  appeals  m  B,  4r  F.  E. 
Review,  Oct.  1862.] 
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alike  the  activity  of  God  in  the  blessing  of  man,  and  the  whole 
preparation  of  a  man  of  God  based  on  it ;  the  ideas  of  regene- 
ration, justification,  sanctification,  faith,  election,  and  calling, 
and  everything  that  stands  connected  with  them.  On  the 
soundness  of  these  ideas  depends  the  whole  church  life,  and 
therefore  the  side  of  it  which  falls  to  the  department  of  know- 
ledge. The  Reformation  has  given  the  most  splendid  proof  of 
this.  But  these  ideas  point  us  to  Scripture  itself,  to  the  pro- 
phetico-apostolic  testimony.  As  ideas  of  salvation,  they  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  be  scriptural ;  the  word  of  God  is  their 
touchstone  and  everlasting  foundation.  Thus  we  stand  before 
the  second  series  of  technical  ideas,  which  express  partly  the 
nature  and  partly  the  character  of  a  divine  woni  to  men,  whose 
origin,  destination,  and  issue  must  exhibit  to  us  the  powers  of 
eternity,  provided  the  eternal  God  is  the  author  and  upholder 
of  it.  Whoever  has  recognised  in  its  deep  truth  the  striking 
words  of  an  ancient  witness,  "  NuUus  aerTOO  divinus  nisi  Dei 
unitis,  quo  prophetce,  quo  aposioli,  quo  ipse  Christus  into- 
nuit,"*  will  easily  perceive  that  not  only  the  grounding  element 
(das  begrUndende),  i.  e.,  the  word  of  God,  but  also  the  guiding 
element,  i.e..  inspiration,  and  the  individualistic  element,  i,e., 
the  affectiones  Scriptures  sacros,  are  technical  ideas  in  the 
same  sense.  Lastly,  the  third  circle,  which,  again,  includes 
and  carries  in  its  bosom  this  last,  are  the  general  ideas  of 
mirade,  mystery,  reveUdion  of  Ood,  which  likewise  mirror 
themselves  in  all  the  other  technical  ideas,  and  ideas  of  salva- 
tion. For  who  will  deny  that  the  latter,  to  which  we  give  this 
name  in  the  strictest  sense,  arc  a  mystery  to  the  natural  man, 
a  "  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto 
our  glory"  (1  Cor.  ii.  7).  And  do  we  really  err  when  we  un- 
derstand inspiration  immediately  connected  with  holy  Scrip- 
ture, i,e.,  that  the  word  of  God  unaltered,  and  yet  suited  to 
every  spiritual  necessity  of  man,  has  passed  over  into  Scrip- 
ture as  a  mira^cle  of  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  ?  The 
anthropomorphic  and  yet  the  gloriously  God-manifesting  cha- 
racter of  every  word  of  Scripture  is  just  what  we  wish  to  indi- 
cate by  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  With  these  principles 
before  our  eyes,  it  becomes  clear  how  all  inward  corruption  of 
the  church  has  continually  arisen  from  the  disfigurement  of 
the  ideas  of  salvation  properly  so  called,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  open  enemies  of  Christianity  have  chosen  rather  the 
universal  ideas  of  inspiration,  of  miracles,  of  revelation,  as  the 
objects  of  their  attacks. 

If  we  have  thus  explained  the  value  and  significance  of  the 
idea  of  inspiration,  then  what  is  still  to  be  added  by  way  of 

*  TertalHan,  de  anima,  c  28. 
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illustration  as  to  its  application,  and  the  obvious  importance  of 
the  question,  may  be  put  in  small  compass.  We  do  not  think 
we  say  too  much  when  we  assert  that  all  theological  operations 
depend  more  or  less  on  the  clearness  and  eflBcacy  of  the  idea  of 
inspiration.  First  of  all,  the  certainty  of  standing  on  the  basis 
of  a  word  in  reality  divine,  which  penetrates  and  enlightens 
us  in  the  measure  in  which  we  receive  it,  according  to  the 
apostle  s  expression,  as  a  divine  sermon,  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power,  contrasted  with  all  human  wisdom 
(1  Cor.  ii  1,  4 ;  comp.  1  Thess.  i.  5  ;  ii.  13),  is  a  certainty  not 
at  all  to  be  replaced.  In  this  way  the  investigation  and  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture,  too,  first  receives  the  right  anointing  oil,  and 
becomes  a  spiritual  gift  and  a  church  office  in  the  true  sense, 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  fundamental 
thought,  that  here  divine  wisdom  herself  speaks  with  her  dis- 
ciples, that  streams  have  here  been  opened,  which  spring  up 
to  everlasting  life  in  the  spiritual  man.  Not  less  will  the 
representation  of  doctrine  in  a  scientific  garb  be  determined 
by  this  knowledge.  The  proper  depth  of  every  dogma  ends 
ultimately  in  the  all-sided  fruitfulness  and  intensity  of  the 
divine  word.  And  on  what  depends  the  unction  of  the  sermon, 
provided  one  does  not  mix  it  up  with  the  straw-fire  of  human 
and  earthly  enthusiasm,  but  on  this  fact,  that  the  preacher 
draws  from  the  pure  and  really  divine  source  with  the  firm 
trust  that 'all  Scripture  inspired  by  God  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness? Church  history  itself  will  certainly  be  animated  by 
another  spirit,  if  it  not  merely  makes  a  principle  of  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  in  general  (the  latter  according  to  a  subjective 
view),  but  surveys  all  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  firm  basis  of  faith,  grounding  itself  on  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

But  while  we  make  the  Church  theory  of  inspiration,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  been  expressed  and  developed  in  our  Evangelico- 
Lutheran  Church,  the  object  of  a  new  representation,  and  just 
because  for  the  above-mentioned  rea.^^ons  we  think  we  see  in 
it  a  pressing  need  of  our  time,  it  is  not  alone  the  mass  of  objec- 
tions raised  in  the  most  recent  times  against  that  theory,  and 
in  defiance  of  history,  but  regard  for  the  development  of  the 
docthne  itself,  which  decides  us  to  take  a  historico-apologeiic 
path  for  our  introduction,  before  we  pass  on  to  the  aogTnatio 
representation  on  the  ground  of  holy  Scripture.  We  shall, 
however,  proceed  in  such  a  way  that,  along  with  the  apologetic 
aim  intended  to  clear  the  way  and  to  shew  the  futility  of  the 
opposition,  we  shall  quote,  not  so  much  isolated  expressions  of 
the  fathers  and  teachers,  which  can  never  furnish  a  complete 
picture,  as  exhibit,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  leading  points  which 
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shew  the  development  of  the  dogma,  We  mean  to  comprehend 
the  matter  in  a  few  great  periods,  thus  : — in  the  fret,  we  have 
the  whole  patristic  age, — in  the  narrower *sense,  the  first  eight 
centuries ;  in  the  aecondy  the  middle  ages  ;  in  the  thirds  the 
positive  tendency  of  thoughts  since  the  Reformation ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  negative-destructive,  acquainting  us  with  the 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  elements  out  of  which  the  vacillating 
character  of  the  representation  of  this  doctrine  in  more  recent 
systems  has  arisen.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  neglect  to 
mention  the  single  apparent  or  real  diversities  occurring  in  the 
history  of  doctrines. 

Chapteb  II. — Development  of  the  dogma  of  inspiration 
IN  the  ancient  church. 
The  Grecian  and  Eastern  modes  of  contemplation  have 
been  separately  taken  into  account  as  a  historical  element 
in  the  formation  of  doctrines.  As  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  the  Grecian  Church  the  speculative  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  came  to  light  during  the  first  three  cen 
turies,  so  the  anthropological  foundation  which  led  Chris- 
tianity over  into  the  general  life-sphere  of  the  faith  is  more  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Latin  Church  and  its  greatest  representatives, 
Tertulliariy  Cyprian,  Augusihie^  Jerome,  Yet  this  distinc- 
tion is  by  no  means  absolute;  the  points  of  transition  from  the 
one  tendency  to  the  other  were  already  furnished  by  the  ex- 
change which  took  place  between  diflferent  lands  ecclesiastically. 
Thus,  we  know  the  intercourse  between  AsiaMmorand  Rome, 
and  again,  between  Italy  and  the  churches  in  Gaul  and  Africa, 
was  already  very  extensive  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
— a  result  certainly  to  which,  according  to  Irenseus's  remark, 
the  '^potior  prindpalitas  RomcB**  the  primitive  character  of 
this  church,  together  with  the*  enviable  situation  of  the  city 
outwardly,  by  which  a  common  intercourse  was  always  secured,* 
contributed  not  a  little.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  take  us  by 
surprise  if  we  find  in  TertuUian,  for  example,  dialectic  details 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  although  not  in  the 
Grecian  style  yet  in  a  similar  sense,  and  in  Irenaeus,  whose 
Greco- Asiatic  culture  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  the  iruitful  be- 
ginnings of  an  anthropological  treatment  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  grace  and  freedom,  whfch  from  that  time  became  almost 
regulative  for  the  Greek  Church.  But  there  are  also  depart- 
ments where  that  peculiar  distinction  between  the  Greco- 
Eastern  and  the  Romo- Western  mode  of  treatment  does  not 
at  all  make  its  appearance  ;  and  to  these  belongs  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  point  respecting 
which,  in  antiquity,  there  prevailed  a  greater  and  happier 

*  Irenaeus  adversut  h<pref^9,  lit.  iii.,  c.  8. 
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unanimity  ;  and  certainly  one  hews  out  broken  cisterns  if  he 
wishes  with  a  more  recent  investigation  to  set  the  Hellenic- 
fettered  view  over  against  the  freer  Jewish  one.*  Here  we 
may  mention,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  last  part  of  this  asser- 
tion, the  chief  passage  of  Josephus,  which  must  be  of  such 
decisive  importance  to  us  because  the  great  Jewish  historian 
speaks  as  a  man  of  the  people  who  does  not  wish  to  express  a  new 
theory,  but  only  what  stood  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
countrymen.  His  observation  of  the  manifest  contradiction  of 
the  Greek  historians,  and  of  the  secret  catering  of  most  of  them 
for  popular  favour,  leads  him  to  the  uninterrupted  series  of 
priests,  and  the  succession  of  prophets  among  the  Jews,  up  to 
the  times  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  He  rightly  lays  stress  on 
the  fact,  that  in  the  series  of  Jewish  sacred  writings,  which  in 
22  books  embrace  a  period  of  about  4000  years,  not  even  a 
shadow  of  contradiction  is  found  ;  and  if  he  assigns  the  ivhoia 
a^h  Tov  tffoD  especially  to  those  who  described  the  oldest  and  most 
remote  period  of  Jewish  history,  this  is  not  done  with  ^  view 
to  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  for  he  knows  no  other 
boundary  of  sacred,  divine  Scripture  than  just  their  ceasing, 
the  interrupted  prophetic  dsadoxi.  What  he  adds  by  way  of 
challenge  to  the  haughty  Greeks  is  excellent : — "  By  deed  we 
shew  what  faith  we  repose  in  our  own  Scriptures.  For  although 
so  long  a  time  has  already  gone  by,  yet  no  one  has  ventured 
either  to  add  anything  to  them,  or  to  take  anything  away  from 
them,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  them.  For  it  is,  as  it  were,  na- 
tural to  all  Jews  at  their  birth  to  look  upon  these  as  doctrines 
of  God,  and  to  cleave  fast  to  them,  and,  if  necessary,  joyfully 
to  die  for  them.  Often  has  it  been  seen  before  now  that  many 
prisoners  of  our  people  endure  the  most  frightful  tortures,  and 
all  sorts  of  death,  rather  than  speak  a  word  against  the  laws, 
and  the  Scriptures  which  are  joined  with  them  (the  prophetic). 
Who  among  the  Greeks  would  have  suflFered  for  sucn  a  thing? 
and  although  all  their  writings  were  to  be  annihilated,  yet 
none  of  them  would,  on  that  account,  expose  himself  to  the 
least  injury."t  In  reality,  the  pregnant  idea  of  the  "  divine 
word,"  which  the  great  Jewish  statesman  and  commander  held 
eqiially  with  the  lowest  among  his  people,  is  the  best  proof  to 
us  that  the  Jewish  view  of  inspiration,  which  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  Talmud  also  make  as  clear  as  day,  was  in  no  respect  a 
free  one,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  investigator  understands  - 
it ;  here  the  i«!tTa  xai  xt^aia  (Matt.  v.  18)  itself  had,  up  till  the 
final  fulfilment,  and  for  the  sake  of  it,  a  value  not  to  be  sur- 
rendered.    To  the  expressions  of  Philo  of  Alexandria,  also,  we 

*  Battnigarteii-CmsiiiB,  Dogmengetchickte^  p.  883,  et  seq. 

t  JoeephuB  contra  Apianem,  lib.  i.,  c.  7,  8  (Ed.  Geneva,  1691,  p.  10B6,  et  seq.). 
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can  appeal  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  his  whole  practice, — for 
his  allegorizing  method  pre- supposes,- like  that  of  Origen  (al- 
though a  hundred  times  more  arbitrarily  and  loosely),  an  idea 
of  the  all-wded  fruitfulness  of  the  words,  which  he  interpreted 
indeed  according  to  his  gnosticising  dreams ;  and  though  he 
has  partly  erred,  according  to  our  conviction,  in  the  definition 
of  the  psychological  basis  of  prophecy,*  and  on  many  occasions 
partly  generalises  too  far  the  idea  of  the  prophetic,t  yet  we 
may,  with  full  warrant,  speak  of  expressions  like  these  as  hit- 
ting the  truth : — "'EfjtAijveOff  ya^  icriv  6  ff^of^rijc,  Mi9%f  Iwn/yvrog 
ra  Xixna  roD  ^loD/' J  But  farther,  what  is  designated  the  "  Hel- 
lenic-fettered" view  of  inspiration  might  most  easily  vanish  as 
arbitrary  assumption,  if  we  were  convinced  by  the  following 
statement,  that  here  the  pure  church  element  prevailed.  That 
alleged  "Platonism  of  the  Fathers,"  on  the  basis  of  which  also 
Baumgarten's  view  stands,  is  only  an  incomplete  historical  sur- 
vey, since  the  aflBnity  was  a  real  one,  only  as  Plato  himself,  ^s 
several  passages  of  his  writings  shew,  had  obtained  an  obscure 
knowledge  of  ideas,  which,  by  a  path  unknown  to  us,  had  found 
their  way  from  the  East,  their  proper  home,  into  the  West.§ 

According  to  this  explanation,  it  devolves  upon  us  to  shew 
separately  that  inspiration  was  recognised  as  a  fact  in  the 
ancient  church,  how  the  doctrine  respecting  it  was  formed,  and 
how  the  application  of  the  idea  was  accomplished. 

I.  The  ancient  church  teaches  with  one  accord,  that  all  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  bases  on  this  the  pei^fedion  of 
Scripture,  as  a  divine  whole,  the  recognition  of  which  cannot 
be  prejudiced  by  human  imperfection  and  fragmentary  know- 
ledge. "  The  Scriptures,"  says  Iren^US,  "  are  perfect ;  for 
they  are  spoken  by  the  word  of  God  and  his  Spirit ;  while  we, 
in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  inferior,  and  stand  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  the  word  of  God  and  his  Spirit,  are  in  need 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  mysteries.     No  wonder  that  this  is  our 

•  The  principal  passage  on  this  subject  (I'hilo,  quia  rtrvm  divinarvm  haeres, 
ed.  Hoescliel,  p.  616  sqq.)  we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  in  the  second  Bee- 
tle n. 
t  In  the  passage  above  qnpted,  e.  y.,  it  is  said,  p.  617,  **  Uavri  Sk  wi^bivtft 

X  Philo  Seprctmiit  etpoenU,  ed.  Hoeschel,  p.  918. 

§  As  is  well  known,  this  is  the  universal  view  of  the  fathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Lactantius  (see  Lactant.  Instttui.  div,,  lib.  iv.  c.  2).  We 
mention  only  the  following  leading  passages : — Justin.  Martyr,  Apolog,  i.  c. 
44 :  Cohortatio  ad  Oraeeoi,  c.  14,  20,  24 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stramata,  lib.  v.  c.  6,  p. 
662 ;  Origenes  contra  Celaum  lib.  iv.  c.  89 ;  Euscbii  J'raepur  evangel.^  lib.  xi. 
c.  8 ;  Augustin  de  Cimtate  De  f,lib  viii.  c.  11.  (The  last  named  has  brought 
forward  the  very  probable  opinion  that  Plato,  by  means  of  investigations  and 
conversations,  had  learned  many  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  revelation.) 
Among  the  moderns,  Ast  (Platona  Leben  und  Schrijten,  L])Z.  1816,  p  107,  870) 
has  felt  himself  compelled  to  recognise  at  least  the  Kasti-rn  source. 
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case  in  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  and  in  such  as  belong  to 
revelation,  since  much  of  that  which  lies  at  our  feet  (I  mean 
what  is  in  this  creation,  which  is  felt  and  seen  by  us,  and  with 
us)  is  withdrawn  from  our  knowledge,  and  we  leave  them  to 
God.  What  misfortune  is  it  then,  if,  in  our  investigation  of 
Scripture,  since  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  spiritual,  we  resolve 
some  things  according  to  the  grace  which  God  bestows  upon 
us,  but  we  leave  others  to  him,  and  that  not  merely  in  this 
present  time,  but  also  in  the  future,  that  God  may  always 
teach,  and  man  may  always  learn,  what  is  God's  ?  Thus,  we 
shall  preserve  our  faith,  and  persevere  in  it  without  danger ; 
the  whole  Scripture,  given  us  by  God,  will  be  found  in  harmony 
with  us ;  the  more  obscure  passages  will  harmonise  with  the 
plain,  and  the  plain  will  furnish  the  solution  of  the  more  ob- 
scure ;  we  shall  feel,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  in  ourselves, 
which  praises  God,  who  has  made  all  things."  *  This  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture  which  is  based  on  its  inspiration,  is  thus 
expressed  by  Origex — "The  sacred  books  are  pervaded  by 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  pro- 
phets, or  in  the  law,  or  in  the  gospels,  or  in  the  epistles,  which 
does  not  spring  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine  niajesty."  In 
the  same  sense  Irenasus  represents  the  origin  of  the  four 
gaspels  as  a  divine  work,  which,  by  its  plan  and  number,  much 
more  by  its  contents,  proclaims  the  divine  author.  "Because 
there  are  four  regions  of  the  world,"  says  he,  '*  and  four  prin- 
cipal winds,  and  the  church,  moreover,  is  spread  over  the  whole 
world,  with  the  gospel  as  its  pillar  and  foundation  and  spirit  of 
life,  it  is  therefore  right  that  it  should  have  four  pillars,  which 
breathe  forth  from  every  quarter  incorruptibility,  and  give 
life  to  men.  Thus,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  who  created  all 
things,  the  Logos,  who  sits  above  the  cherubim  (Ps.  Ixxiz.  3), 
and  keeps  all  things  together  (Heb.  i.  3),  after  he  appeared 
to  men,  has  given  us  a  four-fold  gospel,  which  is  held  together 
by  one  Spirit."t  The  divine  causality,  by  means  of  which 
holy  Scripture,  as  inspired,  has  arisen,  is  sometimes,  as 
in  this  passage,  and  often  elsewhere,  ascribed  to  the  Logos, 
at  other  times  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  fV/vo/a.J  Hence 
the  designations  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  as  X«/rou^o/ 
r?'  p^a^/5-og  roO  ^«oD  §,  o^ava  &stag  fun,g  \\  6T0/ia  $ibv  ^  wtufiaro- 
pofo/,**  ;^/(wopo^6/,tt    6io<poPovfis¥oi,XX      Hence  the  thousandfold 

*  Irenffius  adoertut  kaereaes^  lib.  ii.  c.  44  ;  ed.  Grate, 

t  lieneus  adveraua  kaeretes,  lib.  iii.  c.  11  (p.  221  ed  Grabe), 

j  And  indeed  both  modes  of  designation  are  often  need  interchangeably  by 
one  and  the  samo  writer.  §  Clem.  Bom.  epiei.  i.  ad  Corinth,  c.  8. 

II  AthenagorsB  legatio  pro  Christiania^  c.  7;  Clem.  Alex.  Slromaia,  lib.  vi.  c. 
1 7,  p.  698  {ed.  Sylimrgi),  ^  Chrysos.  homilia  six.  in  Acta  App, 

♦♦  Theophilus  «rf  Jn/o^cwffi.  lib.  ii.  c.  V. 

tt  Athana«iui  contra  getMsy  n.  v.  p.  6,  F. ;  de  ineamaticne^  n  x.  p.  60,  A. 

XX  Juet.  Mart.  Apolog,  i.  c.  85.     Theophilus  ad  Antolycum^  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 
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quotations  of  holy  Scripture,  alike  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, where  the  individual  writer,  as  it  were,  steps  into  the 
background  as  a  mere  instrument  compared  with  him  who  was 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  testimony,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,* 
and  therefore  it  is  said  either  simply  without  naming  the 
apostle  or  prophet,"  As  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Clirist  has  spoken  ;"! 
or  naming  him,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  speaks  by  the  apostle  or 
prophet."  J  Hence,  finally,  the  innumerable  designations  of  holy 
Scripture  as  a  divine  whole  by  means  of  the  expressions — hia 
y^afij,  xv^taxctJ  y^fas,  Oivrvsvitroi  y^fai,^  codestes  liter€By\\  &C. 
Hence,  Origen,  in  his  celebrated  work  ''concerning  begin- 
nings,'' touches  merely  in  passing  on  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion as  a  generally  known  and  acknowledged  presupposition.^ 
11.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  principle,  the  ancient 
church  clung  fast  alike  to  the  INFALLIBILITY  and  the  SUFFI- 
CIEKCY  (the  living  independence  and  fulness)  of  holy  Scripture  ; 
just  as  i#  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  ascribed  to  the 
divine  witnesses,  not  merely  aodopistia,  but  autopistia  (»'.  e., 
that  they  must  be  believed  for  the  sake  of  their  infallible  author), 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  that  by  which  he  has  produced  and 
confirmed  faith  in  his  word.  "  I  reckon  it,"  says  Eusebius,  the 
father  of  church  history,  "  a  piece  of  audacity,  if  any  one  were 
to  presume  to  say,  holy  Scripture  has  erred  ;"♦*  and  Origen 
calls  it  "  a  confident  belief  of  Christians,  that  the  evangelists 
have  committed  no  mistake  in  the  reports  of  Chri8ts"tt  The 
sufficiency  of  the  God-inspired  Scripture  is  a  chief  bulwark 
with  Athanasius,  from  which  he  assails  the  false  heathen  reli- 
gions.J J  Justin  Martyr  calls  the  prophets  "  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth,  who  are  raised  far  above  all  proof,"§§  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  very  often  places  before  our  eyes  the 
confirmation  wherewith  God  has  sealed  their  testimony  when 
he  points  partly  to  the  agreement  of  all  the  prophets  with  one 

■  ♦  Greg.  M ,  Moralta  in  Job.,  Praef  c.  1 ;  "  Quig  haec  scripserit,  Talde  super- 
vacne  qineritur,  quum  taroen  anctor  libri  Spiritua  Sanctus  fideliter  credatur." 
Theodoret.     Frotheoria  in  Psalmot. 

t  Clem.  Rom.  eptat.  i.  ad  Corinth,  c.  18  (Passages  from  Jer.  ix.,  and  1  Cor.iz. 
put  together) ;  c.  16  (Isa.  liii.  wholly,  and  Pa.  xxi.  7)  ;  Cyprian  de  opere  et 
eleemosynit,  p.  197.  {ed  Fell)  :  "  Loquitur  in  Scripturis  diviuis  Spiritus  S./'  p. 
198  ;  canenta  atque  exhortante  Spiritu  S." 

t  For  example,  Cyprian  de  imitate  eecletia,  p.  Ill  (ques  designat  in  Psalmis 
Spiritus  S.")  Idem  de  opere  et  eleemotyniB^  p.  201 ;  "Loquitur  per  Salomonem 
Spiritus  S.**  Clem.  Alex.  Cohortatis  ad  Rentes,  cap.  i.  p.  7.  Ejusdem  Feeda- 
gog.  lib.  i.  p.  106  A. 

§  Clem.  Alex  Stromata,  lib.  vii.  p.  761  B. ;  lib.  \i.  p.  662,  C.  Euseb.  Ciesar 
in  Ps.  p.  698  £. 

I  Lactant  Inttit.  dir.  lib  iv.  c.  22.  %  Orig.  de  principiit^  lib.  iv.  c.  1 

•*  Eusebius  in  Pe.  p.  129  B.C. 

tt  Orig.  Comment  in  Matthcnm,  p.  227  B.  {ed  Huet.)  Comp.  the  well  known 
passage,  August.  Fpiet,  xcvii.  (ad  Hieronym,) 

XX  Athanasius  contra  geniee,  t.  i.  p.  1,  B.  » 

§J  Just.  Mart,  dialog,  cum  Trgphcne,  c.  7. 
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another  in  a  series  of  several  thousand  years,*  partly  to  the 
glorious  fulfilment  of  their  prophecy,t  as  a  double  sealing  (in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world)  of  the  divine 
truth. 

III.  Farther,  if  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  to  men,  inspired 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  there  will  be  nothing  useless,  nothing  super- 
fluous in  it  (even  in  its  greatest  riches,  just  as  in  nature  the 
greatest  and  wisest  economy  is  observed,  but  every  word  will 
have  it«  goal,  its  aim,  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  The  two  prin-* 
ciples,  that  of  the  intensitt  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  word 
of  God,  complete  and  explain  each  other ;  by  the  establishment 
of  both,  the  ancient  church  has  made  known  its  high  and  deep 
thoughts  in  this  respect  There  is  an  oft-recurring  statement 
in  Irenaeus,  **  There  is  nothing  superfluous  or  without  sign  and 
import  in  holy  Scripture  ;"J  by  sign  he  understands,  in  his 
intellectually  rich  language,  what  points  to  and  reveals  God 
and  his  economy  to  us ;  by  bmhan  the  substance  of  the  faith 
with  which,  according  to  his  theory,  every  thing  historical  stands 
connected,  and  is,  in  this  connection,  but  as  it  were,  a  hiero- 
glyphic of  God,  to  explain  the  former.  '*  Supposest  thou,"  says 
Origen,  "  that  the  evangelist  has  set  down  this  in  vain,  that 
the  blind  man  threw  off  his  garment  and  came  to  Jesus  ?  I 
believe  that  no  jot  and  no  tittle  is  ifx  vaip  in  the  instruction  of 
God  to  men.§  For  we  can  by  no  n^eans  say  of  the  writings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  there  is  anything  superfluous  or  idle  in 
them,  although  many  a  thing  may  appear  dark  to  many. 
Rather  let  us  turn  the  eye  of  our  soul  to  him  who  gave  com- 
mandment to  write  this,  and  a*k  of  him  understanding,  that  if 
there  be  a  weakness  in  our  soul  he  may  heal  it,  or  if  we  be 
children  in  understanding,  that  the  Lord  who  protects  the 
weak  may  stand  by  us,  and  may  train  us,  and  bring  us  up  to 
man's  estate."  ||  "  No  wonder,"  says  he,  in  his  excellent  39th 
Homily  on  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  that  every  word  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  was  effective,  and  per- 
formed the  ^ork  to  which  the  word  was  adapted.  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  every  writing  piiraculously  inspired  by  God, 
and  taken  into  his  word,  is  effective.     In  reality,  there  is  no 

*  Juflt.  Mart,  ad  Graeet  cohortatU^  c.  8  (in  finem).  Comp.  Theophilua  ad 
Antofycum,  lib.  1.  c.  36. 

t  Juat.  Mart.  Apologia  i.  c.  81-61,  Justin  looks  upon  prophecy  in  general 
fts  a  nece$tary  element  in  the  divine  cponomy,  that  men,  when  the  fulfilment  of 
what  was  predicted  occurred,  might  be  able  to  recognise  and  test  the  divino 
tnitli  in  the  word  whiph  was  spoken  thousands  of  years  before. 

X  IttXkKiMa  advermM  hasretes.  111  iv.  c.  84— "Nihil  enim  otiosum,  nee  sine 
signo,  neque  sine  arguroento  iy^odidii)  apud  enim."  Repeated  almost  in  the 
same  words,  lib.  iv.  c.  88. 

{  Orig.  Commentarin  Matthatitm^  p.  428  (ed,  ffuet). 

f  Orig,  Homilia  xxvii  in  Numer.,  0pp.  ed  Bned ,  tom.  ii.  p  875,  B. 
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jot  or  tittle  written,  which  was  not  to  accomplish  its  work  for 
those  who  understand  how  to  use  the  power  of  the  words."* 
The  great  expositor  will  have  it,  that  what  is  true  of  the  living 
word,  belongs  also  to  the  written  word,  first  in  itself  and  then 
in  relation  to  us,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  it  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  written,  the  spirit  of  faith.  The  passing  over  into  Scrip- 
ture, which  has  taken  place  according  to  the  will  of  God,  can 
rob  the  word  in  itself  of  nothing  of  its  power  and  efficacy  ;  on 
this  supposition  rests  the  whole  idea  of  inspiration. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  says  the  ancient  church 
farther,  is  throughout  the  same  ;  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Lord  can 
bear  only  one  and  the  same  testimony.  As  is  well  known,  the 
''  science  falsely  so  called  "  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  (1  Tim. 
vi.  20)  had  already,  in  the  first  centuries,  as  it  were,  taken  to 
itself  a  body  in  the  Gnostics.  Among  many  artifices  where- 
with they  darkened  the  simple  gospel  truth,  one  was  the  as.ser- 
tion,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  only  imperfect  in  itself,  but 
that  it  makes  known  another  God  than  the  New,-}-  and  again, 
that  one  apostle  contradicts  another.  In  opposition  to  thi% 
Irenaeus  rose  up,  with  whom  the  development  of  dogmas  in 
the  second  century  reached  its  climax,  and  shewed  in  his  chief 
work,  '*  that  all  the  gospels  have  made  known  from  the  law 
and  the  prophets  OTie  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  have  taught  us  one  Christ,  God's  Son,  and  that  whoever 
does  not  approve  of  him,  despises  not  only  those  who  were  in 
fellowship  with  the  Lord,  but  the  Lord  Christ  himself,  yea, 
despises  the  Father  also,  and  condemns  himself,  inasmuch  as 
he  fights  against  his  own  salvation."  {  In  agreement  with  the 
latter  speaks  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  defender  of  a  better 
gnosis,  which  recognised  the  basis  of  the  word,  and  seldom  went 
too  far.  "  The  law  and  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the  gospel, 
lead,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  one  and  the  same  knowledge."^ 
He  sets  forth,  as  the  design  of  his  celebrated  Slromata,  after 
he  has  considered  in  passing  the  theology  (the  doctrine  of  God 

*  Orig.  Uomilia  xxxix.  in  Jerem.^  p  189. 

t  Worthy  successors  of  the  ancient  Gnostics,  though  viiih.  far  inferior  mental 
endowments,  and  for  the  most  part  with  shallow  views,  are  the  Bationalists, 
who,  exactly  like  the  former,  represent  the  Old  Testament  God  as  one,  who 
knows  no  fatherhood,  bnt  only  wrath,  and  who,  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the 
deep  prophetic  testimony,  '*  Doubtless,  thou  art  our  father,  though  Abraham 
be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not :  thou,  O  Lord,  art  our 
Father,  our  Kedeemer:  thy  name  is  from  everlasting"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16),  falsely 
bring  up  against  the  God  of  rcTelation  the  shameful  charge,  that  he  always 
left  himself  without  a  witness  as  to  his  nature  among  the  chosen  people.  It 
deseryes  to  be  remarked  that,  just  as  all  erroneous  doctrines  proceed  from  un- 
belief in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Incarnate  One  (1  John  It.  8),  so  must  they 
in  their  development  necessarily  assail  the  fatherhood  of  God  also ;  for 
"  whosoeyer  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father**  (I  John  ii.  28). 

X  Irenaeus  advtrtuB  fugretett  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

I  Clem  Alex  Stromata,  Lib.  iii.  p  456,  o. 
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ouf  side  the  economy  of  salvation),  "  that  he  intends  to  examine 
what  is  delivered  us  by  prophecy,  that  when  he  has  proved  the 
all-sided  validity  of  Scripture  according  to  its  really  divine 
authenticity,  he  may  be  able  to  move  through  it  from  part  to 
part  as  on  a  chain,  and  shew,  in  opposition  to  all  heresies,  the 
OTie  God  and  Almighty  Lord,  who  is  made  known  purely  and 
truthfully  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  blessed  gospel."* 
Origen  expresses  himself  similarly  respecting  the  position  of 
the  gospels,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  water  of  life,  which  is 
presented  to  us  alike  in  the  law  and  in  the  apostolic  writings.! 
With  the  same  weapons  Athanasius  contends  against  Apol- 
linaris  :  "  Let  there  be  held  up  before  us,"  says  he,  "  the  word 
of  our  faith  (the  rule  of  faith)  and  the  standard  of  the  gospels, 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  the  testimony  of  the  pro- 
phets."J  "  The  church,"  says  Epiphanius  in  his  compendium 
of  the  general  faith,  "  which  is  begotten  of  one  faith,  believes 
what  is  really  made  known  and  really  commanded  her.  Every- 
thing that  apostoUc  Scripture,  that  the  whole  of  holy  Scripture 
testifies,  is  true  ;  for  it  is  one  and  the  same  God  who  is  made 
known  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  •in  the  gospels  and  in 
the  apostles,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one 
God,  to  whom  be  honour,  and  power,  and  glory,  for  ever."§ 

V.  Having  shewn  the  general  idea  and  its  compass,  we  pro- 
ceed to  look  more  closely  at  its  intellectual  elements.  Inspira- 
tion, according  to  the  view  of  the  most  ancient  church,  is  to  be 
understood  first  as  a  passive  state,  in  which  the  human  element 
was  not  so  much  pushed  into  the  background,  or  pressed  down, 
as  filled  and  elevated  by  the  divine  enlightenment.  To  this 
view  belong  first  of  all  the  passages  from  the  oldest  apologists, 
in  which  they  compare  the  receptive  soul  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  to  a  stringed  instrument  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
touches,  in  order  to  draw  forth  life-tones  from  it.||  "Their 
task,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  was  merely  to  surrender  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  the 
divine  plectrum,  descending  from  heaven,  might  make  use  of 
holy  men  as  of  a  harp  or  lyre,  in  order  to  reveal  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  divine  and  heavenly  things."^  In  this  expression 
we  have  at  once  the  substance  and  the  justification  of  this  view 
80  often  foolishly  misinterpreted.  It  is  true  a  passivity  is 
spoken  of,  but  not  an  emotionless  and  unconscious  one ;  and 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Stromata,  lib.  iv.  p.  476,  Comp.  lib.  iv.  p.  570,  A. ;  lib.  v. 
p.  561,  A. 
t  Orig.  Oomment.  in  Ezeeh  ,  p.  201,  C.  {ed  Huet ) 
X  Atbanasius  contra  ApoUinar,,  lib.  ii.  n.  4,  p.  949,  C. 
2  Epiphanii  awrofiog  \6^o;,  Operum,  torn.  i.  p.  1101. 
1  Athenag.  l^aiio  pro  Christianis,  c.  9. 
\  Just.  Mart,  ad  Grcteet  cohortatio,  c.  8. 
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we  may  well  allow  to  the  intelligence  of  sensible  men  this 
much,  that  they  saw  that  the  stringed  instrument,  whose  tones 
arise  from  the  vibration  of  the  chords,  is  one  thing,  and  that 
the  heart  of  man  animated,  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
spirit  of  man,  which  the  Lord  not  only  renews,  but  fills  with 
divine  life,  is  another.  From  the  nature  of  the  workings  of 
grace  in  general,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  right  decision  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  active  and  passive  elements  in  the  highest 
working  of  grace,  which  we  designate  by  the  name  of  inspira- 
tion ;  the  former  the  soul,  carried  away  from  the  unrest  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  earthly  life,  inwardly  apprehends  God,  so 
still  more  in  the  latter  God  preserves  and  carries  on  the  mani- 
festation in  his  word.  The  most  important  element  in  this 
view  is  indicated  admirably  by  Basil  the  Great  (provided  the  . 
celebrated  commentary  on  Isaiah  is  by  him),  when  he  says  : 
"  The  prophets,-  whose  tranquil  soul  the  divine  love  irradiated, 
were,  as  it  were,  lodking  forward,  when  they  saw  the  future 
before  them  as  a  present  But  just  as  it  is  not  every  material 
that  is  fitted  to  take  up  reflected  images,  but  only  that  which 
has  a  certain  smoothneSs  and  transparency,  so  the  activity  of 
the  Spirit  is  not  visible  in  all  souls,  but  only  in  those  which 
have  nothing  awry  or  |)erverted  in  them."* 

VI.  Having  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  above,  that,  with 
the  ancients,  prophecy,  in  the  right  sense,  embraced  everything 
by  which  God  revealed  the  hidden  wisdom,  be  it  as  to  the  pre- 
sent or  as  to  the  future,  by  speech,  vision,  action  of  the  prophets,t 
we  shall  give  some  definitions,  at  once  explaining  and  circum- 
scribing that  canon,  and  giving  more  detailed  hints  as  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  theory  of  inspiration  in  the  ancient  church. 
If,  for  example,  the  misinterpretation  of  these  definitions  re- 
specting the  passive  condition  of  the  prophets  were  well- 
founded,  then  their  mental  life  must  have  been  a  thoroughly 
low  one  ;  they  must  have  experienced  the  condition  which 
heathen  authors  picture  to  us  in  the  case  of  their  sibyls  and 
inspired  persons  as  a  ^tawa  or  Mracig,  But  nowhere  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  inspiration  of  nature  (which,  with  a  correct 
symbolism,  sought  the  lower  regions,  caves,  &c.)  and  the  really 
divine  inspiration  more  sharply  drawn  than  with  the  teachers 
of  the  ancient  church.  While  Philo  speaks  of  an  ivhog  xaro;^«rix4 
fiavia,  as  the  peculiar  ecstatic  foundation  of  prophecy,^  this 
representation  does  not  occur  at  all  with  the  most  ancient 

♦  Basilii  M.  Commentar.  in  Etaiam^  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  879  ($d.  Bened.) 
t  Irenaeus  adversM  haeretet,  lib.  iv.  c  87 :  "  Non  solum  aermone  prophetabunt 
prophetae,  Bed  et  vitione^  et  converaatione,  et  actibuty  qucs  faciebant.  Quasdum 
(diBpositiones)  per  visioDes  videbant,  quasdam  per  yerbum  annnnciabant,  qnas- 
dam  yero  per  operationem  t3rpice  Bignificabant,  nniyersa  prophetice  annnnci- 
antes.  Compare  Just.  Mart.  Apologia,  i.  40. 
X  Philo,  yi/M  rerun  divtnar  haeretf  p.  515  sqq. 
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church  teachers,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Athenagoras;* 
but  they  all  teach  with  one  consent,  and,  indeed,  just  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  time  inspiration,  that  prophecy  moves  throughout 
on  the  basis  of  self-possession  and  intelligent  consciousness. 
How  great  interest  the  ancient  church  had  in  this  assertion 
one  sees  from  this  circumstance,  that  MiUiadea  wrote  a  special 
book,  in  which  he  shewed  ''  that  the  prophet  cannot  speak  in 
ecstasy."t     The  Montanista  form  the  opposite  party,  whose 
doctrine,  With  respect  to  this  matter,  is  thus  expressed  by  Ter- 
tullian, — "  In  apiiniw  homo  conMtutua,  praesertim  cum  glo- 
riara  Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipaum  Deua  loquitur,  necesse 
est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  soilicet  virtute  divina"X     But 
the  ancient  church  rejected,  along  with  Montanism,  this  view 
entirely ;  Epiphanius  most  fully  expresses  himself  respecting 
€his  matter,  laying  down,  at  the  same  time,  the    Scripture 
motive.   "  Let  us,"  says  he,  "  compare  what  is  asserted  by  these 
parties  with  that  which  is  undeniably  contained  alike  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  is  also  seen  and  predicted  in 
truth,  and  thereby  test  which  is  true  prophecy  and  which  is 
&lse.    The  true  prophet  spoke  with  complete  tranquillity  of  the 
mental  powers,  so  that  one  thing  followed  another  in  a  certain 
order;  he  spoke  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  uttered 
everything  with  great  confidence.     Therefore,  also,  the  prophet 
is  csdled  in  the  Old  Testament  a  seer,  and  with  the  vision, 
which  contains  the  words  of  the  Lord,  the  command  is  ofttimes 
bound  up  to  make  known  to  the  people  this  vision,  and  these 
words,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.     Hence,  also,  we  meet  with 
passages,  e.  g.,  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  distinguishing  element  of 
the  clear  consciousness  appears  even  in  the  prophet's  opposition 
to  that  which  he  was  to  represent  symbolically  (Ezek.  iv.  14). 
According  to  this  fundamental  view,  Daniel  is  designated  as 
one  on  whom  especially  God  conferred  wisdom  and  strength 
(Dan  ii.  22) ;  he  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  night-visions  and 
riddles,  and,  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  fur- 
nished him  with  the  sure  explanation,  he  portrays  this  solution 
with  self-possession  and  firmness.     What  these  parties  allege, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  prophecy,  neither  has  clearness  in  its 
substance,  nor  is  their  talk  about  it  self-consistent ;  their  words 
are  confused  and   perplexed,   and   without  any  accuracy   of 
thought"§    Basil  the  Great  recapitulates  the  same  reasons  (just 

*  Athenag.,  Ugatiopro  ChrUtianU,  c  9. 

t  Euseb.  Historia  £ccle8.,  lib.  v.  17.  The  fragments  quoted  here  of  this 
writing— which  Eusebius  has,  besides,  at  second  hand  from  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  ecclasiastical  writer  against  the  Kataphrygians— are  only  few. 
Compare  Nicephori  Hist.  JEccUt.,  lib.  iv.  c.  24.  The  apologist  Miltiades  flou- 
rished under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Com  modus. 

X  Tertullian  adverstu  Mareimem,  lib.  iv.,  c.  22. 

}  Epiphan.  adverws  kareteSf  lib.  ii  torn,  ii.,  haercs.  48,  c.  8  (in  the  epitome). 
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as  with  him,  in  general,  the  beginnings  of  a  theory  may  be 
most  clearly  perceived),  when  he  says,  "Some  suppose  that  the 
prophets  prophesied  in  ecstasy,  so  that  the  human  spirit  was, 
as  it  were,  overshadowed  by  the  divine.  But  this  is  against 
the  premise  of  the  divine  indwelling  ;  for  how  can  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  deprive  any  one  of  his  senses  ? 
Light  cannot  produce  blindness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wakens 
up  the  natural  power  of  seeing.  If  the  sacred  writers  were 
wise,  then  must  they  also  certainly  have  obtained  understand- 
ing."* That  criterion,  then,  was  used  by  the  teachers  of  the 
first  centuries  as  a  sure  and  efficient  one,  in  order  to  distinguish 
prophecy  from  soothsaying — not  merely  in  the  result,  but  in 
the  whole  stinicture  and  character  of  the  two  they  wished  to 
have  this  distinction  carried  out.  With  reference  to  this,  the 
comment  of  Chrysoatom  on  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xii.  1,  2,  is  excellent  '*The  apostle,"  says  he,  "when 
he  wished  to  speak  to  the  Corinthians  of  spiritual  gifts  and 
their  use,  first  erects  the  partition-wall  betwixt  Atawi/a  and 
v^opriTsia,  Because  he  could  not,  from  the  predictions  them- 
selves (as  they  were  current  simply  as  such  in  the  church), 
adduce  the  certain  proof — ^for  the  internal  proof  of  its  truth 
prophecy  does  not  bring  with  it  at  the  time  it  is  given,  but  at 
the  time  when  it  is  fulfilled, — ^he  points,  as  it  were,  with  the 
finger  to  the  character  of  the  manteia  (the  heathen  soothsay- 
ing) of  the  false  prophets,  when  he  says,  "  Ye  know  that  ye 
were  Gentiles,  carried  away  unto  these  dumb  idols,  even  as  ye 
were  led."t     When  any  one  in  idolatry,  he  means  to  say,  pos- 

Compare  Hieronymi  Procan  in  Nahum  (0pp.  torn.  v.  p.  171):  "Non  enim 
loquitur  in  SJtffrdatt,  ut  Montamus  et  Prisca  Mazimillaque  delirant.  Bed,  quod 
prophetebat,  liber  est  visionis  intdligentia  universa  quae  loquitur,  et  pondus  hos- 
tium  facientis  in  suo  populo  visionem.*'  (Similar  expressions  by  him  :  Pratf. 
in  Hahacue  in  Jesariam.)  Of  course  this  neither  denies  the  relative  obscurity 
of  the  prophets,  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  divine  economy,  and  which 
always  contained  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  fulfilment  raised  it  to  com- 
plete sun-like  clearness  (2  Peter  1.  19) ;  nor  is  ecstasy,  as  an  oft-recurring 
prophetic  condition,  entirely  denied;  this  only  is  asserted,  that  it  is  thoroughly 
inadmissible  to  represent  ecstasy  as  tho  psychological  foundation  of  prophecy, 
as  Hengstenberg  also,  in  his  (  hrittologie  det  aUen  Testaments  (I.  i.,  p.  2d3  and 
following),  has  done.  We  shall  be  under  the  necessity,  in  the  second  part,  of 
resuming  this  investigation. 

*  Basilii  M.  Commentar.  in  Esaiam^  Prooem,  6.  (Opp,  Tem.  i.  p.  881.) 
t  ug  a¥  nyi9du  When  Chrysostom  explains  this  Ayt^ku  by  t>xt<r^at, 
ffu^itftfa/,  itditcdaif  he  has,  according  to  our  opinion,  come  nearer  the  truth 
than  Theoderet  (adh.  6),  wl)o  understands  it  of  the  general  condition  under 
idolatry.  At  any  rate,  a  dark  power  is  here  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  is  just  this 
positive  principle  of  heathenism  which  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Uie  Ught 
of  revelation, — a  powerlessness  under  the  appearance  of  higher  wisdom  and 
power,  which  Chrysostom  contends  against.  It  is  just  the  ^KvtZfut  hiaffi7jt,'j 
here  at  ver.  2  (certainly  iv  ^yrojbb/a,  as  Theodoret  expresses  himself),  which  is 
described  in  opposition  to  the  cvsD/^a  tf«oD,  ▼.  8. 
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sessed  bj  an  unclean  spirit,  was  practising  arts  of  soothsaying, 
he  was  carried  forward^  as  it  were,  a  captive  by  the  spirit, 
not  knowing  what  he  said.  For  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
soothsayer,  to  fall  into  an  ec^atic  condition,  to  suffer  outward 
compulsion,  to  be.  pushed,  drawn  along  with  violence,  dragged 
onwards  like  a  maniac.  Not  so  with  the  prophet ;  but,  with 
cool  mind,  with  self-^sonscious  tranquillity,  and  knowing  what 
he  says,  he  expresses  everything.  By  this  thou  art  to  distin- 
guish, before  the  result,  the  soothsayer  and  the  prophet.*  The 
heathen  inspiration  is  in  general  to  be  distingusshed  from  the 
sacred  in  its  foundation.  "When  Pythia,"  says  Origen,  "comes 
in  ecstasy,  and  is  beside  herself,  what  sort  of  a  spirit  must  it 
be  that  spreads  darkness  over  the  mind  and  the  thoughts  ?"i* 

VII.  By  means  of  mere  definitions  the  ancients  sought  to 
make  the  idea  of  prophecy  clear,  and  to  free  the  theory  of 
inspiration  from  difficultiea  We  mention  here  two  points, 
which  afterwards  come  to  be  spoken  of  often  enough.  The 
one  refers  to  the  prophetic  element,  which  appears  to  lie  out- 
side the  circle  of  revelation,  as  it  made  its  appearance,  for 
example,  in  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Balaam,  Caiaphaa. 
As  regards  the  former,  Basil  the  Great  gives  the  answer,  when 
he  starts  the  duestion  itself,  whether,  in  certain  junctures  which 
nearly  affected  his  kingdom,  God  gave  to  these  also  a  gift  of 
foresight  in  such  things  as  were  to  be  accomplished  in  them- 
selves ?  Balaam,  however,  and  Caiaphas  shared  in  prophecy, 
not  because  of  their  purity  of  heart,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
objects  of  the  divine  economy ;  J  in  other  words,  they  entered, 
as  it  were,  as  actors  into  the  divine  world-drama.  Farther,  the 
ancient  teachers  make  a  distinction  betwixt  the  inspiration  of 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  not  with  respect  to  the  divine 
truth,  which  was  the  object  of  inspiration,  nor  with  respect  to 
the  operation  as  one  absolutely  divine,  but  with  respect  to  the 
continuity  of  the  mental  state  thus  produced.  "  It  is  one  and 
the  same  Spirit,'*  says  Novatian,  "  who  made  himself  known  in 
prophets  and  apostles,  only  that  he  wrought  in  the  former  at 
moments,  in  the  latter  continually  ;  in  the  former  case  being 
imparted  in  measure,  in  the  latter  fully  poured  out ;  in  the  for- 
mer communicated  partly,  in  the  latter  richly. ''§ 

VIII.  Inspiration  which  is  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  opera- 
tion of  Gk)d  must  Extend  to  words  as  well  as  things.    The 

♦  Chrysostomi  Homilia  xxxix.  in  1  Cor.  xii.  (0pp.  x.  p.  812,  4d,  Franco/), 

t  Origen  amtra  CeUum^  lib.  vii.  c.  4  (p.  884  ed.  Spencer), 

X  Baailii  M.,  Commentar,  in  Eaaiam  trovem.j  c.  4. 

I  Novatian.  de  Trinitaie^  c.  29.  Just  bo  Jerome  appears,  at  least  in  one 
aspect,  to  understand  the  matter,  when  he  remarks  at  £zek.  xi.  24,  that  after 
the  vision  ceased  which  brought  the  prophet  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  he  returned 
to  himself.     (Hieron.  Comment,  in  Ezechid  proph.,  ji,  24.) 

VOL.  XII.— NO.  XLIV.  2  E 
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unit^  of  the  two  in  the  divine  consciousness  necessarily  implies 
the  indivisibility  of  the  operation  in  a  divine  scripture ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  teleologic  elements  can  here  furnish  a 
standard  for  the  distinction,  since  the  whole  of  holy  Scripture 
was  God's  design,  and  a  part  of  the  plan  of  his  kingdom.  This 
was  perceived  by  the  ancient  church  with  great  clearness. 
Hence  Origen  ventures,  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood, 
as  if  he  wished  to  claim  life  for  that  which  is  in  and  by  itself 
inanimate,  to  speak  of  "  letters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;"*  and  Irenseus 
argues  from  the  word  with  which  the  genealogy  of  the  Lord 
begins  in  the  evangelist  Matthew  {jwi  di  'iqiroS  'xj^i^n^  ij  yUni^tg 
ouTM^  jv)  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  means  of  the  word  Christ, 
has  here  guarded  against  the  monstrosities  of  later  teachers  of 
error,  as  S"  he  would  say, ''  This  Jesus  is  our  £mmaneL"t  To 
the  same  e£fect,  Chrysostom  says  that  often  in  a  word  of  Scrip- 
ture there  lies  a  whole  series  of  thoughts.^ 

IX.  It  is  not  so  much  these  isolated  expressions  as  the  whole 
method  of  proof  from  Scripture  in  the  ancient  teachers,  the 
principles  of  exposition,  even  where  they  were  misinterpreted, 
and  finally,  the  general  use  of  Scripture  by  all  Christians,  which 
was  not  only  approved,  but  made  the  duty  of  believers — ^it  is 
these  things  that  give  us  the  assurance  that  in  the  ancient 
church  they  always  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  a  verbal 
inspiratioTL  In  the  first  place,  the  ostensio  s.  vrohaMo  ex 
Seripkuris  is  demanded  aa  a  necesaaay  and  mdispeT^sable 
thing;  for  "otherwise  our  statements  and  expositions  are 
unworthy  of  belief;  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
must  every  word  be  established/'§  Tertullian,  however  little 
he  wished  to  deviate  a  hairbreadth  from  the  rule  of  faith,  yet 
urges  his  opponents,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  meaning  of 
this  rule,  to  **  proof  from  the  Scriptures,"  ||  and  commends  the 
Bomish  Church  also  for  this  reason,  because  she  "  connects 
the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  gospel  and  apostolic  writings, 
and  imbibes  the  iaith  from  these."^  But  if  we  look  more 
closely  how  the  ancient  teachers  handled  this  weapon,  it  is 
clear  that  the  leading  of  proof  appears  tor  them  as  something  com- 
plete, when  it  is  shewn  from  Scripture,  as  a  divine  whole,  that 
the  Lord  has  continually  given  testimony  to  himself  that  the 
Spirit  has  never  contradicted  himself;  and  alike  in  the  smallest 

*  Orig.  super  Numer.  Homilia  xxvii. 

t  IrensBus  advertus  hceruet^  lib.  iii.  c.  18. 

X  Chryaost.  HomUia  zliz.  in  Joann. : — 

'*  xolI  ydL^  avhftJag  Xc^im^ 

§  Orig.  tfi  Jeremiam  Homilia  i.  p.  67  (ed,  Buei). 
I  Tertullian  adverwi  Praxeam,  c  xi. 

f  Tertullian  dt  praeicriptume  haerttic,  o.  xxxvi. :  "  Legem  et  Prophetas  cum 
Evangeliois  et  Apoetolicis  Uteris  miscet,  et  in  de  potat  fidem." 
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:  and  in  the  greatest  the  same  divine  economy  is  mirrored 
which  wrote  the  &ith  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  This  oi^ganie 
method  of  proof  from  Scripture  we  ought  to  learn  from  the 
andents,  as  well  as  the  lesson  that  we  must  have  a  living 
apprehension  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  living  proof  From 
innumerable  examples  of  this  description,  which  we  meet  more 
frequently  the  fieirther  we  travel  back  into  antiquity,  and  which 
give  place  to  a  fragmentary  method  the  farther  we  move  for- 
ward beyond  the  boundary  of  the  fifth  century,  let  just  a  single 
one  from  Irenssus  be  adduced — one  of  these  deep,  penetrating 
glances  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  him  i  ''  Thus,  then,'' 
fiajs  he,  "  has  the  Father  manifested  himself  to  all,  when  he 
makes  his  word  visible  to  all;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
shewed  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  all,  when  he  was  seen  by  alL 
Hence  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  falls  upon  aU,  who  have 
indeed  equally  seen,  but  have  not  equally  believed.  For  by 
creation  itself  the  Father  reveals  the  Worn  (by  whom  every- 
thing was  made),  and  by  the  world  the  architect  of  the  world, 
the  Lord,  and  by  the  creature  the  artificer  who  made  the  crea- 
tures, and  by  the  Son  the  Father  who  begat  the  Son ;  and  of 
this  aho  all  speak  equally,  but  all  do  not  believe  equally. 
Thus  has  the  Word,  by  means  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
preached  alike  himself  and  the  Father ;  and  all  the  people 
beard  him  equally,  but  all  did  not  believe  equally.  And  by 
the  Word  Imnself,  when  he  became  visible  and  palpable,  the 
Father  was  manifested  (John  xiv.  9),  and  although  all  did  not 
believe  him  equally,  yet  all  saw  in  the  Son  the  Father ;  for 
that  which  is  invisible  of  the  Sun  is  the  Father,  and  that  which 
is  visible  of  the  Father  is  the  Son.  Therefore  all  called  him 
Christ  when  he  was  present,  and  spake  of  him  as  the  Son  of 
Cod.  Even  the  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  him,  said,  '  We 
bow  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  Qod.'  And  the  devil, 
when  he  tempted  him,  said,  '  If  thoti  be  the  Son  of  Gbd,'  so 
that  aU  indeed  saw  and  spake  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father, 
hut  all  did  not  believe.  For  it  Was  necessary  that  the  truth 
should  receive  testimony  from  all,  and  should  prove  a  means  of 
judgment,  for  salvation  to  believers  (John  xi.  4),  for  condemna- 
tion to  unbelieyers^j  in  order  that  all  might  be  rightly  mdged, 
and  that  the  faith  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son  might  be  con- 
finned  and  attested,  alike  by  those  of  the  family,  because  they 
were  friends,  and  by  strangers  (John  x.  5),  because  they  were 
enemies."  • 

*  Irenens  adoermti  haereaet,  iv.  14.  It  U  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  this  pene- 
tiutiug  and  ^-eomprehensiye  method  of  handling  Scripture.  One  tees,  with- 
•j  Jt  <m  mentioning  it,  how  almost  every  sentence  contains  a  view,  which  em- 
braced KTelation  as  on  organic  Whole,  and  that  the  snhstanoe  of  Scriptnre,  if  I 
°^^gkt  80  «tpftaa  myself,  shiiles  thiough  the  single  woids^Hi  circumstance  to 
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Just  as  the  method  of  proof  from  Scripture  is  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  which  throughout  had  understood  the  contact  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  apostles  and  prophets 
as  something  exceedingly  real,  so  is  the  principle  of  exposi- 
tion in  the  ancient  church  such  an  one,  as  faith  itself  accepted, 
not  as  something  that  had  first  to  be  created,  but  as  some- 
thing wrought  and  attested  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  With 
great  firmness  Justin  Martyr,  even  in  his  time,  rejects  the 
purely  philological  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  teachers, 
and  reminds  them  how  they  neither  knew  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  of  Scripture,  nor  could  they  escape  manifest 
contradiction  in  the  professedly  grammatical  exposition.*  The 
false  piinciples  on  both  sides  are  brought  together  by  Theodoret, 
in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Psalms :  on  the  one  hand,  the  imsa- 
tidble  character  of  allegory  ;  on  the  other,  the/oke  historical 
view  according  to  which  they  rather  rendered  assistance  to  the 
Jewish  exposition,  than  shewed  themselves  as  the  disciples  of 
the  faith.t  By  the  first  definition  he  has  manifestly  indicated 
the  error  into  which  Origen  had  fallen  ;  but  who  does  not  see 
that  even  this  mistake  was  bound  up  with  a  deeper  fundamen- 
tal conception  of  holy  Scripture,  which,  starting  from  the 
criterion  of  the  all-sided  fruitfulness  and  organic  arrangement, 
mixed  up  application  with  eapodtion,  and  thus  fell  into  much 
that  was  arbitrary  ?  At  all  events,  Origen  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  defender  of  the  strictest  theory  of  inspiration.^  It  is, 
however,  not  only  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  as  it  was  every- 
where practised  in  the  ancient  church,  but  also  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  apparent  contradictions,  e.  g,,  in  the  gospels,  where  it 
was  undertaken,  that  shews  us  inspiration  as  a  fact  everywhere 
presupposed.    We  name  only  the  well  known  and  still  much 

whicli  the  Scriptare  passages  subjoined  by  us  point.  In  a  fatnre  treatment  of 
IrenaBus  (for  he  has  not  yet  obtained  a  worthy  one),  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  to  trace  back  all  such  Scripture  allusions,  of  which  the  bulk  of  his  doc- 
trine consists,  to  their  source,  which  hitherto  has  been  done  by  Qrubt  and 
Mattuet  only  in  very  imperfect  measure. 

*  Just.  Mart,  dialogus  cum  Tryphone,  c.  84  and  c.  112. 

t  Theodoreti  Protheoria  in  Ftalmot,  0pp.  ed,  Sirmond,  Schidze,  torn.  i.  p. 
608. 

t  Origen  distinguished,  as  is  well  known,  a  threefold  sense  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture,— ^the  historical^  the  tnyttic^  and  the  moral  (Origen  HomiUa  ii.  in  Qenes., 
p.  65,  B.C.  ed.  Bened),  How  he  was  led  to  this  he  tells  us  himself,  in  another 
passage ;  he  started,  namely,  from  this,  that  in  holy  Scripture,  in  order  to  con- 
ceive it  as  an  organic  whole,  one  must  distinguish  body,  toul,  and  tpirit  {Ho- 
tnilia  v.  in  Levit.,  p.  209  C.  ed,  Bened),  By  carrying  out  the  principle,  one 
easily  sees  the  error  of  the  view.  For  just  as  the  spirit  is  only  in  the  living 
organism,  and  the  soul  the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  body,  so  is  the 
spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  inseparable  from  the  historic  contents;  and  as  the 
%ovX  shines  through  the  body,  so  the  one  certain  and  clear  sense  of  every  word 
of  God  is  reflected  in  manifold  ways  in  all  arrangements  of  the  Idngdom  of 
Gk)d,  without  thereby  justifying  a  twofold  or  thre^old  exposition  of  the  word. 
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to  be  prized  one  of  Julius  Africanus  between  the  two  genealo^ 
gi^  of  Christ  in  Luke  and  Matthew.  Just  as  he,  after  he  had 
tinished  the  task,  concludes,  "  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
yet  the  gospel  remains  certainly  true,"*  so  the  ancient  church, 
in  general  with  similar  cheerfulness,  concluded  that  God's  word, 
in  67617  separate  part,  contains  the  true  revelation,  and  that 
the  apparent  obscurities  lie  rather  in  our  limitation  of  view 
than  in  the  imperfection  of  Scripture. 

One  part  of  the  use  of  Scripture  is  the  proof  founded  there- 
upon for  the  doctrine,  another  that  by  which  Scripture  is 
applied  to  the  edification  of  believers  ;  and  in  this  direction 
also  the  ancient  church  has  perceived  the  sufficient  attestation 
'  'f  the  Spirit  to  Scripture.  In  a  beautiful  manner  Tertullian, 
in  his  apologetic  work,  brings  to  light  the  whole  procedure  of 
the  Christians  in  this  matter.  "  We  come  together,"  says  he, 
in  communion  that,  as  a  closely  connected  band  as  it  were,  we 
may  offer  up  prayers  to  God.  We  come  together  for  the  re- 
petition of  holy  Scriptures,  when  the  condition  of  the  present 
limes  urges  us  either  to  admonish  one  another  or  to  bring  to 
one  another's  remembrance.  There  we  nourish  faith,  stimulate 
hope,  make  confidence  strong  by  means  of  these  holy  utterances, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  commandments  is  to  us  an  in- 
creased means  of  awakening.  There  one  is  encouraged,  there 
"ue  rebukes  another,  there  the  divine  discipline  is  put  in 
exercise  ;  for  great  is  the  weight  of  the  judgment  in  the  view 
C'f  those  who  hold  it  for  certain  that  they  stand  here  before 
God  s  face."t  The  use  of  Scripture  was  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  spiritual  practice ;  it  had,  according  to  the  view 
<if  the  ancients,  the  promise  of  God.  '*  If  our  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist,"  says  Origen,  J  "  finds  us  engaged  in  such  employments 
aiid  exercises,  then  will  he  not  only  deem  us  worthy  of  taking 
np  his  own  abode  with  us,  but  if  he  sees  this  feast  ready,  he 
will  also  bring  the  Father  with  him."  Hence  they  recommended 
^iie  daily  reading  of  holy  Scripture,  that  believers  might  draw 
at  all  times  from  the  wells  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;§  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Theodoret  and  Basil  the  Great,  the  psalms  of 
bavid  were  in  the  mouth  of  all,  and  people  sang  them  not 
•-•rily  in  their  houses,  but  upon  the  streets  and  roads.[  They 
f'ujoined  upon  the  more  youthful  and  the  simple  that  they 
were  merely  to  read  holy  Scripture  with  the  confident  faith,  that 
here  was  God's  word ;  while  it  was  enjoined  on  the  experienced, 

«  Jolnv  Africanus  op.  Etuteh.  Hitt.  eceUt.,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
t  T^teBian  Apologetkus,  c.  89. 
X  Orig.  Homilia  xx.  in  lib.  Jos.,  p.  44  A  ,  ed.  Bmed, 
i  Orig.  Bcmilia  z.  in  Oenes.,  p.  87  F. 

K  Thiodonti  Fniheoria  in  Ptalmot,  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  602 ;  Biisilii  M.  m  Picdm 
I.  0pp.  torn. i.  p.  90. 
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and  those  trained  for  Scripture  expositors,  the  "  Deuterotes/' 
as  if  it  were  not  wished  to  forbid  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
foundest  meaning  of  the  words  • 

X.  Because  the  ancient  church  everywhere  maintained  the 
idea  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  OKost^  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  belief  in  Scripture  as  a  iwyrk  of  Ood,  a  cer- 
tain breadth  might  occur,  when  a  judgment  was  pronounced  as 
to  the  outward  phenomena  and  circumstances  amid  which  that 
came  to  light  For  if  we  must  maintain,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
workings  of  grace  in  general,  that  the  Spirit  distributes  to 
every  one  severally  as  he  will  (1  Cor.  xii.  11),  then  along  with 
this  greatest  freedom  of  the  divine  causality,  the  matter,  the 
form,  and  everything  wh^ch  belongs  to  the  visible,  is  also  an 
object  of  the  same  freedom.  The  highest  order  shines  through 
the  lower,  but  at  the  same  time  incoiporates  it,  and  makes  use 
of  it  as  a  visible  form ;  as,  for  example,  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  performed  in  connection  with,  in,  and  upon  perishing 
nature,  and  ofttimes  did  not  despise  the  natural  vehicle  itself 
In  the  sphere  of  inspiration,  we  observe  in  the  same  way  that 
the  sacred  writers  ofttimes  had,  besides  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit,  outward  occasions,  definite  rational  aims  (as  Luke  in  his 
gospel),  that  their  style  is  noways  uniform,  but  sometimes  soars 
on  the  wing  of  divine  sublimity,  sometimes  descends  in  all 
stillness,  simplicity,  yea,  apparent  meanness.  If  one  were  to 
range  this  apologetioaUy  an^ong  the  highest  aims  of  God,  who 
in  contrast  with  his  thoughts  teaches  us  his  hidden  ways,  and 
has  clothed  revelation  itself  as  well  as  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  Lord  and  all  his  Christians  in  outward  meanness,  in 
order  that  the  inner  greatness  might  shine  forth  the  more 
gloriously,  the  believing  view  would  indeed  be  satisfied  ;  but 
we  first  gain  clear  insight  when  we  consider  that  the  sphere  of 
grace  in  general  does  not  do  away  with  human  freedom,  but 
rather  elevates  bondage  to  freedom.  That  the  teachers  of  the 
ancient  church  so  understood  that  apparent  contradiction  in 
contemplating  the  matter  of  inspiration,  must  certainly  be 
wanted,  when  we  consider  that,  with  all  impartiality,  they 
nave  preserved  undisturbed  both  the  divine  causality  and  the 
human  occasions  and  phenomena ;  and  indeed  it  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  one  series  of  teachers  who  n^aintained  the 
former,  and  another  the  latter  (in  which  case  we  might  be 
charged  with  having  ourselves  dragged  in  the  solution,  xather 
than  explained  the  view  of  the  ancient  church),  but  both  arp 
found  together  in  the  view  of  one  and  the  same  teaoher.    Pere 

*  EuBobii  Pnuparaiio  Evangeliea  zii.  1.  Among  the  Jews,  remarln  Ente- 
bios,  they  were  aocostomed  to  call  the  proper  exegetee  and  ezpoeiton  (Her- 
meneukn)  Deuttrotes,    He  baa  the  name  p^Kjj/l  in  that  i 
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we  are  above  all  confronted  with  Jerome,  of  whom,  if  of  any 
man,  one  might  maintain  a  free  Jewish  view,  if  in  general 
there  were  anything  true  therein  (and  in  reality  the  Bomish 
Church  has  laid  hold  of  many  of  these  expressions,  in  order  to 
generalise  the  idea  of  inspiration,  and  to  extend  it  to  every 
word  of  the  church).  Be  asserts  that  the  apostle  has  been 
in  reality  foolish  with  the  foolish  Galatians,  and  has  made 
use  of  quite  simple  proofe,  which  the  foolish  even  can  under- 
stand ;  he  haji  often  allowed  himself  to  proceed  so  far  in 
the  Hebraising  diction  that  one  may  well  see  it  is  meant  in 
earnest^  when  he  says  of  himself,  '£^  de  tmI  Idiutrng  r^  X^v'*  '^(^' 
w  rf  yvtotrii  (2d  Cor.  xi.  6)  ;  lastly,  he  has  not  avoided  even 
grammaticsd  solecisms.  But  if  Jerome  mentions  that  foolish 
argumentation  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  at  the  same 
time  traces  it  back  to  an  artful  prudence,*  and  the  remark  is 
natural,  that  even  in  the  human  folly  a  divine  wisdom  lies 
concealed.  When,  aa  at  Gal.  vL  1,  and  at  Ephes.  iiL  1,  he  finds 
fault  with  the  constructions  as  ungrammatical,  he  himself  soon 
annihilates  this  stand-point  when  he  glories  in  being  a  defender 
of  the  apostle  in  that  very  thing ;  for,  says  he,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  he,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  destitute 
of  all  splendour  of  speech,  and  ornament  of  words,  and  charm 
of  eloquence,  could  have  been  able  to  convert  the  whole  world 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  unless  he  had  proclaimed  the  gospel, 
not  in  words  of  human  wisdom,  but  in  the  power  of  God ;  thev 
are  God's  depths  that  he  proclaims,  which  the  polished  Greek 
language  is  scarce  able  to  grasp.f  Thus,  aU  tihiat  Jerome 
remarks  does  not  lie  outside  the  circle  of  a  word  inspired  by 
God  (who  can  measure  his  instruments,  and  what  ne  puts 
into  their  mouth  not  according  to  limited  human  views!  but 
i/nmde  the  same.  That  the  other  church  teachers  did  not 
regard  the  relation  between  the  outward  phenomenon  and  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  in  inspiration  in  another  light,  is  evident 
The  same  Irenseus,  who  compares  the  gospels  to  the  K>jfjMra  and 
the  four  spirits  of  the  world,  is  the  very  man  among  the  most 
ancient  witnesses  who  gives  us  the  most  complete  information 
as  to  what  had  been  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  occasions 
for  the  gospels,!  and  with  exactness  brings  out  the  peculiar 
character  of  each.§  In  one  and  the  same  writing  Augustine 
assures  us,  while  he  is  explaining  the  apparent  diversity  of  the 
evangelists  in  their  reports  respecting  John  the  Baptist,  that 
it  need  not  surprise  us  if  the  sacred  reporters  narrate  matters 
sometimes  in  more,  sometimes  in  fewer  words,  "  ut  quisque 

*  Hieron.  Oommenlar.  m  epUt,  ad.  Oalai.,  lib.  iL 

t  Hieron.  Commentar.  imp.  ad,  i^Aea.,  lib.  ii.  (ad.  cap.  iii.  1). 

i  Irenaena  advenuM  haeresea,  lib.  lii.  o.  11. 

}  Frapiunta  Irmaei,  ed.  Orabe,  p.  471. 
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merriinetxU  et  ut  cuique  cordi  erat  ;"*  and  again,  that  we 
ought  not  to  say,  Christ  has  written  nothing,  since  the  apostles 
were  merely  his  hands  in  writing.!  With  regard  to  Eusebius 
of  Cesarea,  who  is  the  first  to  specify  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way,  according  to  ancient  reports,  the  occasion  and  circumstances 
amid  which  the  gospels  were  written,^  and  thinks  the  apostles 
did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  composing  books, 
since  they  had  a  more  excellent  oflSce,  which  was  beyond  all 
human  power ;  yea,  that  they  were  as  if  compelled  to  write,§ 
it  is  well  known  that  he  not  only  maintained  the  inspiration  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  even  founded 
a  proof  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus  upon  the  authority  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  sacred  writing6.||  The  view  of  these  teachers 
was  manifestly  this,  that  the  one  thing  does  not  exclude  the 
other,  that  the  external  phenomena  in  general  do  not  exclude 
the  reality  of  the  highest  working  of  grace.  Rather  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  see  in  the  outward  occasions  a  PROVIBENTIAL 
element,  which,  along  with  the  free  activity  of  the  apostles,  was 
gathered  up  by  means  of  inspiration  into  a  higher  order ;  and 
there  arises  an  untruthfulness  and  a  misleading  element  in  the 
view  only,  when  one  wishes  to  detach  that  providential  element 
for  itsel£ 

XI.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  completes  itself  in  the 
ancient  church  in  two  directions :  on  the  one  hand,  when  they 
shew  its  stretching  over  into  the  doctrine  of  the  gifts  of  grace 
without  misapprehending  the  distinction  between  the  Spirit 
and  the  spiritual  charitmia ;  and  again,  when  they  brought 
forward  proofs  for  inspiration.  The  former  is  far  more  important 
than  the  latter,  since,  to  touch  on  the  latter  but  briefly,  such  a 
proof  can  mean  nothing  more  than  to  bring  to  remembrance 
that  by  which  Scripture  generally  authenticates  itself  as  divine 
'just  as  we  see  from  the  quotations  in  JunUiuB  and  Cae^io- 

rus)  ;ir  at  most,  the  remark  about  its  living  form,  in  the 


do: 


*  August,  de  eontenaor  Evangel,  ii.  12.  Augustine  here  subjoius,  in  addition, 
a  twofold  apologetic  consideration :  Ibat  the  'word  of  God,  as  being  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  transcends  all  phenomenal  form,  although  it  has  been 
communicated,  according  to  the  divine  economy,  in  signs  and  languagea  be- 
longing to  time ;  and  that  the  variety  in  the  apostolic  reports  laid  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  preaching  that  followed,  which  could  not  always  be  in  the 
same  words.  t  August,  de  cmsentu  £wwgelitt.,  iii.  c.  ult. 

t  Eusebii  HUtcr,  eecUa.  iii.  24.  {  Eusebii  EUtor,  ecele*.  1.  c 

I  Susebii  de  landibue  Conttantini,  c.  17. 

%  Junilii  depariihuedivinae  legii,  11. 29 :  *'  D.  Unde  probamus,  libroe  religionis 
nostrae  divina  inspiratione  esse  conscriptos  ?  M.  £z  multis,  quorum  primum 
est  ipsius  scrlpturae  Veritas,  deinde  ordo  rerum,  consonantia  praeceptorum,  mo> 
duB  locutientis  sine  embitu  puritasque  verborum.  Additur  conscribentium 
et  praedicantium  qualitas,  quod  divina  hcmines,  exceha  viles,  infacundi  sub- 
tilia  nonnisi  divino  repleti  Spiritu  tradidis^ent.  Tam  praedicationis  virtus, 
quam,  dum  praedicaretur,  licet  a  paucis  despectis,  obtinuit.  Accedunt  his 
teatificatio  contrariorum,  utilitas  conrequcntium,  exitus  corum^  quae  per  accep 
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narrower  sense,  might  be  so  named,  which  again  would  trench 
rather  on  the  efficacy  of  the  word  of  Qod  in  general  But,  as 
respects  the  former,  Justin  Martyr  teaches  with  great  definite- 
ness,  that  if  any  one  believingly  reads  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, he  can  obtain  saving  knowledge ;  that  of  course  the 
prophets  confirmed  their  doctrines  by  true  miracles,  while  the 
false  soothsayers  were  filled  with  an  unclean  spirit,  and  deal 
with  lying  powers,  and  that  this  certainly  shews  the  finger  of 
God  ;  but  that  one  must  ask  above  all,  that  the  gates  of  light 
may  be  opened  to  him ;  for  "  no  one  can  see  and  understand 
this,  unless  God  and  his  Christ  gpve  unto  him  to  perceive  it"* 
The  first  and  highest  charisma  is,  according  to  Basil,  that  of 
prophecy ;  the  next,  which  calls  for  no  less  solicitude,  is  the 
understanding  of  the  things  expressed  by  the  Spirit  To  this 
he  refers  the  "  discerning  of  spirits  '*  (1  Cor.  xisr.  29),  and  then 
sets  down  as  the  separate  charismata  which  we  have  to  obtain 
by  prayer,  the  Xoyoc  yvwtfgwj,  to  see  the  hidden  things  of  God  ; 
the  >^og  aofiag,  to  put  right  and  arrange  what  is  in  brief  com- 
pass (1  Cor.  xii.  8) ;  finally,  "  the  gift  of  teaching,"  to  be  able  to 
edify  the  hearers."f  In  another  way,  and  perhaps  more  suitably, 
Chrysostom  explains  that  apostolic  terminus,  when  he  refers 
the  X^o;  ^opsag  throughout  to  the  highest  gift  of  the  Spirit  (as 
a  Paul  and  a  John,  the  son  of  thunder,  had  it),  but  claims  the 
>Myog  ym6%»i  for  all  believers  in  general,  as  a  knowledge  which 
was  not  always  connected  with  the  gift  of  teaching  and  of  repre- 
sentation 'X  but  it  is  clear  as  well  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
explanation,  that  it  was  just  the  gifts  which  were  in  operation 
in  the  church  that  were  regarded  as  a  living  continuation  of  that 
original  highest  gift  (without,  however,  being  identical  with  it), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  right  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  latter. 

XII.  The  great  unforced  unanimity  of  the  ancient  church 
then  respecting  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  cannot  possibly  be 
connected,  as  some  more  recent  authors  have  done,§  with  a 
peculiar  theological  stand-point,  as,  for  example,  the  Alexan- 
dHa/n,  or  be  at  all  explained  in  that  way ;  nor  is  the  idea  thus 
developed  to  be  understood  ajs  the  preparation  for  a  freer  view, 
which  might  first  make  its  appearance  afterwards ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  very  opposition  which  occurs  scattered  here 

tationes  et  fignras  praedicationesque  prasdicta  sunt.  Ad  postremum  miracnla 
jugiter  facta,  donee  Scriptura  ipsa  sasciperetur  a  gentibus."  Comp.  Cassiodori 
dtvin.  itutituLy  c.  16. 

•  Just.  Mart,  dialog,  com.  Ttyphone,  c.  7. 

t  Basilii  M.  CommerUar,  in  Etaiamj  Frooem.  c.  1,  2. 

X  Chrysos  HomUia  zziz  inl  ep.  ad  Cor,  (xii.  8) ;  0pp.  z.  p.  816.  Likewise 
Theodore  ad.  h.  1. 

'^  Among  these  Neander  also,  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.  2,  p.  749  and  following. 
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and  there  in  this  period,  it  may  be  clearly  shewn  how  deeply 
that  doctrine  had  entered  into  the  consdousness  of  the  church. 
Leaving  Gnosticism  out  of  view,  whose  speculative  tendency 
was  every  way  an  antichristian  one,  and  which,  therefore,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  a  great  part  of  the  documents 
of  revelation  without  scruple,  while  it  explained  away  the  rest 
in  its  own  favour,  there  are  properly  only  two  points  which  here 
come  under  consideration,  but  which,  thus  isolated,  are  very 
characteristia  As  is  well  known,  the  Anomceans  represent 
positive  Arianism  properly  so-called;  the  errors,  which  with 
the  head  of  the  sect  still  appeared  under  a  cnurcbKSoIour- 
ing,  they  preached  naked  and  unconcealed ;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  embarrassed  by 
the  most  definite  Scripture  expressions.  But  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  they  rejected  these  was  partly  new ;  for,  as 
Epiphanius  informs  us,  when  they  were  driven  by  ailment  into 
a  comer,  they  took  to  flight,  and  said — **  This  or  that  was  said 
by  the  apostle  as  a  man  f  or  also,  "  Why  dost  thou  hold  up  the 
Old  Testament  against  me  f '  If  we  look  back  to  the  way  in 
which  Bishop  Alexander  from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy 
used  Scripture  against  Arius,*  and  the  fathers  assembled  at 
Nice  likewise,  we  easily  see  that  the  continuation  of  this  heresy 
could  reach  its  aim  and  accomplishment  only  by  the  denial  of 
the  divine  inspiration  of  holy  Scripture.  But  Epiphanius  dis- 
misses them  with  the  short  remark,  that  it  is  quite  in  order, 
that  they  who  refuse  to  know  Christ  should  still  more  refuse 
to  honour  his  prophets  and  apostles.!  Quite  as  characteristic 
is  the  conduct  of  Jerome  towards  these  Anomoean  teachers  of 
error,  if  they  are  the  same  heretics  whom  he  mentions  in  his 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  They  rejected  this  epistle 
on  this  ground  among  other  frivolous  grounds,  because  the 
apostle  has  not  always  spoken  frx>m  Christ ;  nay,  that  the  con- 
tinual indwelling  of  the  Spirit  along  with  the  necessities  and 
infirmities  of  human  life  is  not  at  all  possible  ;  that  the  apostle 
himself  when  he  says,  "  Yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  " 
(Gal.  ii.  20),  has  presupposed  a  state,  where  this  was  not  yet 
the  case ;  that  it  agrees  ill  with  his  challenge  to  the  Corinthians, 
— "  Since  ye  seek  a  proof  of  ^Christ  speaking  in  me  "  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  3),  or  with  his  mentioning  in  another  passage  his  cloak 
which  he  had  left  at  Troas,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  ^e  Qalatians 
with  his  expressing  the  pious  wish,  "  I  would  they  were  even 
cut  oflf  which  trouble  you  *'  (GaL  v.  12)  ;  finally,  that  according 
to  the  assurance  of  the  voice  of  God  himself,  the  holy  Qhoet 

*  Socratis  Hittor,  eeeles.^  i.  G. 

t  Bpiphan.  adoertuM  haarue»  Ixzvi.    Aetii  taluUU  Cor\fuL  yl    0pp.,  toin  i.  p. 
991,  seq. 
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descended  upon  none  but  upon  Jesus.  Against  this  bombast, 
to  which  the  recent  objections  held  forth  as  acute  are  uot  a 
whit  inferior  in  shallowness,  Jerome  satisfies  himself  with 
remarking  that  when  one  asserts  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  driven 
away  by  corporeal  things  and  necessities  he  cannot  rest  till, 
with  Yalentinus,  Marcion,  and  Appelles,  he  assiimes  a  god  of 
worms,  of  grasshoppers,  &c,  in  opposition  to  the  Gbd  who  made 
heaven  and  earth.*  The  matter  in  question  was  too  deeplv 
rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  believers,  for  the  teacher  to  think 
anything  else  worth  their  while,  than  to  hold  up  its  own  mirror 
to  the  inflated  nonsense. 

The  second  contribution  proceeds  from  a  church  teacher, 
whose  other  merits  cannot  certainly  make  us  forget  that  he  has 
handled  holy  Scripture  with  great  want  of  reverence,  and  partly 
in  a  profane  spirit  It  is  the  head  of  the  Antiochean  school, 
Theodore  of  Mopauestia,  who  has  been  so  oft^n  commended  in 
more  recent  times  as  the  founder  of  the  correct  grammatico- 
historical  exposition,  which  latter  with  such  an  ancestor  has 
really  pronounced  its  own  sentence,  the  more  so  as  Theodoret's 
interpretation,  who  belonged  only  outwardly  to  this  school,  in 
no  respect  recognised  the  same  principles,  but  coincided  with 
it  at  most  in  the  opposition  to  false  allegorising.  Now,  grant 
that  in  the  three-chapter  controversy  much  angry  vacillation 
occurred ;  granting  also  that  the  fifth  £cumenic  Council  (at 
Constantinople,  553)  attained  its  object  but  very  imperfectly ; 
it  was  certainly  right  in  the  rejection  of  Theodore  of  Mopsues- 
tia's  whole  mode  of  viewing  and  handliujg  holy  Scripture.  No 
judicious  and  believing  Christian  will  misunderstand  the  source 
from  which  sprung  attacks  like  the  following,  which  are  extracted 
from  Theodore's  third  book  against  Apollinaris — "The  book 
of  Job  has  risen  as  a  poem  on  heathen  soil ;  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  a  tedious  bridal  song,  of  a  character  neither  pro- 
phetic, nor  historical,  nor  instructive,  written  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  in  which  Plato  afterwards  wrote  his  Sympoaion  ; 
finally,  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  contain,  it  is  true,  good  doc- 
trines, and  Solomon  received  certainly  the  >>^o(  y¥fastug,  but  not 
the  X^yog  ^ag,  the  prophetic  gift."*  Let  it  merely  be  remarked, 
that  partial  as  was  this  contradiction,  yet  no  one,  neither  Pope 
Vigilius,  nor  the  Council  which  resisted  him,  would  recognise 
in  this  anything  but  a  meaning  inconsistent  with  Scripture  as 
the  wor4  of  Qod.    Theodore  has  so  great  an  interest  for  us, 

9  Hieron.  Prooem,  in  tpisL  ad  Phikmonem 

t  Acta  Omeilii  ComtantinopU,  ii.  Collatis,  iv.  65,  71,  ap.  ffardum.  Acta 
Ooncilier.,  torn  iii.  p.  87,  89.  The  text  in  Harduin  is  somewhat  confased, 
inasmuch  ^a  the  statements  of  Theodore  are  mixed  with  inferences,  without 
this  being  indicated  by  a  mark  of  division ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with  what  we  hwe  extracted. 
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only  because  he  is  in  reality  the  living  type  of  the  more  recent 
so-called  critical  investigation.  But  here  certainly  philosophy 
must  preserve  its  rights,  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  for  that 
reason  unsubstantial ;  and  he  who,  like  this  church  teacher, 
will  fight  against  a  work  of  God  or  the  smallest  part  of  it  with 
atoms  of  thought,  has  done  more  than  a  vain  work. 

[The  article  next  adverts  to  the  scholastic  divines  and  the 
Jewish  teachers  of  the  middle  age&] 


X.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Rviherford,  mth  Biographical  Sketches  of  his  Correspon- 
dents, Edited  by  Rev.  Andrew  A.  IJonar,  Glasgow.  Two  vols.  Edin* 
burgh :  Kennedy.    1863. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  edition  of  Rutherford's  letters  that  has  ever 
appeared,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  subsequent  edition  will  supersede  it.  The 
editor,  in  many  points  like-minded  with  the  author  whom  he  lovingly 
elucidates,  has  ransacked  every  corner  for  information,  and  done  all  that 
probably  can  ever  be  done  to  put  the  reader  in  a  position  for  appreciating 
these  precious  remains  of  one  of  the  most  holy  and  Christ-like  men  that 
Scotland  has  to  enroll  among  her  worthies.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  life 
and  times  of  Rutherford,  nor  to  the  general  characteristics  of  his  glowing 
piety,  after  the  beautiful  sketch  which  Mr  Bonar  has  prefixed  to  the  letters, 
but  we  have  always  felt  that  Rutherford's  mind,  from  the  fact  that  he  so 
strongly  realised  and  loved  the  personal  Saviour,  and  because  he  was  richly 
imbued  with  the  views  of  the  Redeemer's  headship  prevalent  in  Scotland — 
a  doctrine  of  peculiar  value  in  leading  spiritual  minds  to  a  lively  mode  of 
contemplating  the  God-man — ^is  a  more  modem  cast  of  mind  than  many 
of  his  age.  The  freshness  of  these  letters  to  modem  readers  may  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way,  and  it  is  an  element  not  found  in  any  of  his  Puritan 
contemporaries  to  the  same  degree. 

The  superiority  of  this  edition  to  every  other  will  appear  from  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  editor  has  done  for  it.  **  Attending  carefully  to  the 
chronoloeical  arrangement,  the  editor  has  soueht,  by  biogniphioal,  topo- 
graphical, and  historical  notices,  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  all  that 
was  needed  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  circumstances  in  which  each 
letter  was  written,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done.  The  explanatory  notes, 
the  appended  glossary  of  Scottish  words  and  expressions  (many  of  them  in 
reality  old  English),  the  index  of  places  and  persons,  the  index  of  special 
subjects,  and  the  prefixed  contents  of  each  letter  will,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  be  found  both  interesting  and  useful.**  Besides  the  ten  additional 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1848,  there  are  two  additional  let- 
ters added  since  that  time.  We  trust  that  the  appearance  of  these  attiao- 
tive  volumes  will  win  many  new  readers  to  letters  the  most  predous  in 
church  history. 

Lectures  on  the  FpisUes  of  Paul  to  the  ThessaUmians,  By  JoHir  Lilus, 
DJ>,^  First  Presbyterian  Minister,  Kingston,  N.Y.  Edinburgh  :  Olipbant. 
1863. 

Dr  Lillie  is  a  distinguii'hed  Scottish  student,  though  now  naturalised  in 
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imenca.  He  has  here  successfully  applied  the  results  of  a  critical  studj 
of  the  Greek  text  to  the  uses  of  popular  instruction  and  the  edification  of 
tiiB  church.  £yer7  one  who  knew  the  author's  antecedents  would  be  pre- 
pared for  ripe  scholarship,  a  reverent  appreciation  of  the  sacred  word  in  its 
imporfe  and  connections,  and  they  will  find  all  this  interwoven  with  the 
more  popular  elucidation  of  the  text  in  a  singularly  suggestive  and  edifyiug 
^.  h  iij  we  must  add,  strongly  imbued  with  premillennial  views  of 
Soriptare,  bat  calculated  to  be  highly  instructive  and  useful  to  all  who 
really  desire  to  get  into  the  meaning  of  Qod's  word. 

Brief  Hitlorical  Exjilanaiion  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John^  according  to  the 
Hone  Apoltfptica  of  Mr  EUioU.  By  H.  0.  Tuckeb,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
LoDdon:  Nisbet.     1863. 

This  little  work,  as  an  abridgment  of  Mr  Elliott's  "  Horas  Apocalyp- 
ticse/'  will  be  useful  to  many  who  have  not  access  to  the  larger  work.  It 
is  well  executed,  bein^  ori^nally  planned  as  one  of  a  series  of  school- 
boob  for  native  Christians  m  India. 

The  Redeemer :  a  series  of  Sermons  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Person  and 
Work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  William  Robinson  Clirk,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Taunton.    London :  Bell  &  Daldy.     1863. 

Thii  little  volume  is  what  it  professes  to  be, — a  series  of  sermons.  They 
are  sermons  so  good  and  sound  that,  in  these  days  of  abundant  heresy,  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  read  them.  We  are  surprised  to  find  a  man  who 
holds  and  teaches  so  much  truth,  not  being  able  to  see  his  way  a  little 
&rtber.  He  sees  and  explains  fully  the  doctrine  of  the  headship  of  the 
two  Adams ;  and  yet  he  can  say,  ^'  that  man  was  created  anew  in  Christ — 
in  him  the  human  race  received  a  new  head."  The  whole  theology  of  the 
l^jok  is  at  war  with  such  statements  as  these.  On  the  author's  own  prin- 
ciples,  such  a  statement  as  that  means  universal  salvation,  which  yet  he 
d*;es  not  hold.  His  chapter  on  '*  The  Hope  of  Israel"  would  satisfy  neither 
the  millenarians  nor  the  ante-millenarians.  It  is  not  often  we  read  a  volume 
of  sermons  in  which  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  and  so  little  to  blame.  We 
o^y  add  that  there  is  a  gracious  blending  of  the  practical  with  the  doc- 
trinal 

"^he  Argument  of  St  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  thristians  in  Rome  traced  and 
iiUtslrated.  By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Shepherd,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  South 
Lambeth  ChapeL    London  :  BeU  &  Daldy.     1862. 

This  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  in  the  form  of  sermons. 
It  is  as  yet  incomplete,  reaching  only  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  chapter. 
The  form  of  the  exposition  is  about  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  and 
^aerally  the  author  has  delivered  himself  in  a  "popular"  manner,  which 
uereases  the  difficulties  against  which  he  has  had  to  contend;  yet  the 
exposition  is  one  of  no  6ommon  merit.  The  author  thinks,  and  therefore 
vp^ks  for  himself,  and  that  with  a  singular  force,  clearness,  and  simplicity. 
S\'e  difo  toto  cceto  from  his  conclusions :  he  looks  at  the  epistle  from  an 
Aimituui  sliand-point ;  altogether  misunderstands  the  phrase,  '*  the  right- 
^<)<isa«8s  of  Qod,"  which  is  the  key  and  key-note  of  the  whole :  yet  we 
hare  learnt  a  good  deal  by  looking  at  the  old  familiar  words  through  a 
totally  different  medium.  The  first  sermon,  in  which  the  author  strongly 
pots  the  neoessity  of  always  considering  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  a 
gathering  of  chapters  and  a  series  of  texts,  but  with  a  letter ;  that  you 
ooght  always  to  remember  who  vrrites,  to  whom,  when,  whv,  and  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  writer  as  well  as  those  who  are  addressed ;  all  this  is  wisely, 
clearly,  ind  ably  pot^  and  that  introduct<iry  sermun  deserves  high  and 
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B^ial  praise.  We  ehall  be  glad  to  aee  how  the  aathor  deals  with  the 
moth  and  the  eleventh  ohaptexs.  We  expect  he  wUl  be  able  to  bring  oat 
fully  the  meaning  of  that  eleventh  chapter,  in  its  doee  connection  with  all 
that  precedes  it  ^m  the  verr  beginning  of  the  ^pisUe.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  can  speak  of  an  Arminian,  both  in  so  kindly  a  way  and  in  sooh 
terms,  as  we  can  speak  of  this. 

Life  in  Heaven.    By  the  aathor  of  "  Heaven  Oar  Home  **  and  ''  Meet  for 
Heaven. "    Edinburgh:  Nimmo.     1863. 

The  aathor  of  this  volume  tells  as,  in  his  preface,  that  75,000  copies  of 
his  two  former  works  have  been  sold  in  this  country  alone.  He  calls  this, 
«  unlooked-for  success."  We  think  him  right  in  his  own  estimation  of 
himself;  for  certainly  a  poorer  book  than  this,  or  its  two  elder  brothers, 
we  have  hardly  ever  read.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  possible 
cause  of  the  public  appetite  for  the  sort  of  reading  herein  provided  for 
them.  It  is  not  the  style ;  for  that  is  damsy,  fml  of  poverty-stricken 
repetitions  of  phrases,  tautologies,  and  heavy.  It  is  not  the  matter ;  for 
that  is  as  dull,  heavy,  and  commonplace  as  the  style.  Is  it  the  subject  ? 
and,  if  so,  are  men's  own  imaginations  so  very  poor  that  they  are  glad  to 
rest  in  cloudy  creations  of  this  sort,  form^  for  them  by  the  toil  of  another? 
This  last  is  the  worst  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  anonymous  aathor,  who 
has  got  on  to  an  inclined  plane  whose  lowest  limits  have  now  been  reached. 
Surely  the  vmter  did  not  mean  to  be  humorous,  nor  to  burlesque  a  subject 
so  sacred ;  but  if  the  last  five  chapters  of  '^  Life  in  Heaven  "  be  not  a  bur- 
lesque, what  are  tbey  ?  We  have  Ions  speeches  by  Isaiah,  Abraham,  La- 
sarus,  John  Newtonj  Locke,  Bacon,  Milton,  Cowper,  Pollock,  which  are 
simply  ridiculous.  Isaiah,  if  he  speak  now  such  manifest  stuff  as  this 
author  puts  into  his  mouth,  has  lost  much  of  his  power  since  he  left  this 
world.  All  these  writers  have  sensibly  deteriorated  in  their  style ;  they 
have  all  lost  their  individuality ;  and  most  of  them  have  somehow  got 
a  hold  of  a  great  number  of  Scotticisms,  Cowper  especially,  which  tbey 
had  not  when  they  spoke  or  wrote  in  this  world.  Resily,  people  oncht  to 
form  a  judgment  on  books  for  themselves,  and  not  buy  books  simply  be- 
cause they  are  industriously  puffed  into  notoriety. 

Old  Friends^  and  what  became  of  them.    By  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Owin,  M.  A., 
Incumbent  of  St  Jude*s,  Chelsea.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

Under  this  somewhat  quaint  title  we  have,  in  nine  chapters,  a  series  of 
biographical  sketches,  partly  real  and  partly  imsginary,  so  &r  as  it  appears^ 
bringing  out  in  a  veij  forcible  vray  some  of  the  strengths  and  the  vrsak- 
nesaes  of  human  nature.  The  author  has  looked  on  man  and  his  ways 
with  an  observant  eye.  Shrewd,  kindly,  and  clear-sighted,  he  has  gathered 
up  and  garnered  many  a  fragment  which,  under  other  auspices,  woald 
have  been  left  behind,  lost,  or  trampled  under  foot.  The  style  is  sharp ; 
there  are  no  superfluous  words.  There  is  a  dry  caustic  humour,  which  aoto 
on  the  reader  as  a  constant  tonic ;  and  under  Mr  Owen's  hand,  old  things 
look  new  in  the  new  dress,  or  in  the  new  companionship  with  which  they 
are  introduced  to  us.  llie  Tolume  may  be  very  safely  and  very  cordially 
commended  to  our  readers,  as  a  wise,  thoughtful,  and  very  saggastive  Ixx^ 
worthy  of  its  able  and  accomplished  author. 

ITie  More  ExceUeni  Way ;  or,  Idnka  in  Love'e  Chain.     Seeley,  Jmtkaon, 
k  Halliday.    London.    1862. 


The  execution  of  this  volume  is  not  worthy  of  its  design.    It  is  a 
of  chapters  on  each  of  the  separate  characteristics  of  charity,  as  given  br 
the  apostle  Paul  in  his  glowing  eulo^um— Charity  suffereth  bng^  is  kin(( 
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envieth  nofc,  vaanteth  not  itself,  Ae.,  Jbc,  through  sixtoen  chapters.  It  is 
an  idea  worth  taldng  up,  and  fully  working  out.  This  Tolume  would  be  a 
help  in  no  way. 

Ulrick  von  EuUea^  Imperial  Poet  and  Oraltor.  Translated  from  Chaffour- 
Kestner's  *'  Etudes  sur  les  R^formateurs  Du  16  me  Siecle,"  by  Arcbibald 
YouNQ,  Esq ,  advocate.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1863. 

^  This  is  a  translation,  and  though  we  have  not  compared  it  with  the  ori- 
ginal, it  bears  many  internal  marks  of  being  a  good  translation.  The 
biography  is  brief;  the  facts  are  few ;  the  philosophy  of  the  stirring  events 
in  which  yon  Hutten  took  a  part  so  active  and  prominent,  is  hardly  at- 
tempted ;  but  the  volume  is  a  good  and  useful  contribution  to  our  English 
biographical  literature.  Few  readers,  we  presume,  will  dose  this  volume 
without  a  desire  to  know  more  fuUy  the  facts  of  Yon  Uutten's  life;  and  the 
extracts  from  his  published  works  are  so  rich  and  racy  as  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite for  more.  Tne  translator  has  added  a  valuable  series  of  biographical 
notes,  in  elucidation  of  the  text,  where  occur  many  names  less  generally 
known  than  usual  to  mere  English  readers.  The  volume  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

A  History  of  ike  Christian  Church  from  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  to  the 
JReign of  Uonstantine.  By  the  late  Ebsmszeb Soper.  London:  Houlston 
&  Wright.    1863. 

Posthumous  works  need  careful  and  competent  editors.  A  history  with- 
out a  table  of  contents,  with  no  headings  to  books  or  chapters,  with  few 
references  to  authorities,  with  no  index,  and  by  an  author  whose  name  is 
totally  unknown  in  the  world  of  letters,  is  of  very  small  value.  Had  the 
matter  oomposing  this  volume  been  edited  in  a  competent  way,  and  had  the 
wants  we  have  indicated  been  supplied  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  last),  a  work  might  have  been  produced  of  some  permanent  value. 
The  editor's  competency  for  his  task  may  be  judged  of  oy  the  following 
extract  from  "  the  preface :" — ''  It  is  to  be  resetted  that  those  persons 
who  hold  Romish  doctrines  devote  more  attention  to  ecclesiastical  history 
than  is  given  to  it  by  evangelical  Christians.  Romanists  delight  to  appeal 
to  '  catholic  antiquity.'  It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  that  they 
may  be  vanquished  m  argument  on  the  ground  which  they  claim  as  their 
own." 

A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev,  J.  H,  Hintonf  MA.,  on  some  Passages 
in  Lectures  on  Christian  Faith,  fiy  Joh5  H.  Godwik.  London  :  Jack- 
son lb  Walford.    1862. 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  Professor  Godwin's  "  Lectures  on  Christian 
Faith."  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr  Godwin  is  professor  of  exegeti- 
cal  theology  in  the  new  Independent  College  in  Londoa  Mr  Hinton,  the 
Baptist  minister,  wrote  a  pamphlet  containing  some  very  severe  strictures  on 
Mr  Godwin's  book.  This  is  Mr  Godwin's  reply.  We  give  a  few  extracts, 
that  our  readers  may  form  some  notion  of  this  extraordinary  production  for 
themselves.  **  The  evangelists  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Curist,  and  in  bis 
sacrificial  death,  as  fully  as  Be  Paul  ;  but  they  have  not  taught  these  doo- 
trines  exactly  in  the  same  way,"  p.  9.  This  is  his  own  summary  of  what  he 
teaches  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  *'  I  have  said  again  and 
again  that  trust  in  the  Saviour  does  ensure  salvation,  and  that  a  man  is  im- 
mediately judged  to  he  right  by  God  when  he  has  faith  in  Christ,  this  faith 
being  only  a  sincere  acceptance  of  him,  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  this 
bein^  righty  comprehending  his  uprightness,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and  bis 
hope  of  all  that  u  contain^  in  the  promises  of  God."    This  is  all.    Spring 
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of  the  same  doctrine  on  the  next  pa^re,  he  says,  '*  1  have  ventured  to  eedl  t n 
question  what  may  he  called  the  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  peculiar  tan-- 
ffua^e  of  St  PauL^  but  only  to  shew  that  all  the  truths  which  are  set  forth 
according  to  one  mode  of  understanding  terms  are  as  clearly  and  certainly 
set  forth  according  to  the  other,  and  that  we  need  not  suppose  any  change  in 
the  signification  of  words,  or  any  semblance  of  fiction,"  pp.  18-21.  Again, 
p.  22,  "  The  interpretation  of  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  St  Paul  which  has 
been  received  by  protestant  churches  for  some  centuries  was  not  held  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church."  Again,  p.  31,  *'  According  to  Mr  Hin- 
ton*8  statement,  the  great  work  of  the  eospel  seems  to  be  in  the  assurance 
that  so  much  suffering  has  been  endured  In  our  stead,  and  so  much  work  has 
been  done  in  our  stead.  This  view  appears  to  me  very  different  from  that  of 
the  fiible,  and  ^ien  from  the  spirituality  and  universality  of  the  gospel." 

The  Exodus  of  Israel :  its  Difficulties  Examined^  and  its  Truths  Confiruyed^ 
with  a  Refiy  to  Recent  Ol(jections,  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.,  Rec- 
tor of  Kelshall.    London :  the  Religious  Tract  Society.     1863. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  read  and  examine  this  book  of  Mr  Birk»— 
and  we  have  got  through  the  greater  portion  of  it — we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  of  tne  best,  if  not  the  be»t,  of  the  replies 
to  Bishop  Colenso  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  elegant,  scholarly,  thorough. 
He  does  not  spare  the  bishop ;  but  bis  rebukes  are  administered  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  in  which  a  Christian  man  should  correct  an  erring  brother.  We 
sincerely  wish  that  every  reader  of  the  bishop's  book  could  only  be  induced 
to  read  the  reply  of  the  presbyter.  We  have  felt  that  the  reply  of  Mr  Birks 
on  all  the  points  he  has  taken  up  has  been  most  triumphant  and  complete. 
He  meets  the  bishop  fairly,  and  faces  the  difficulty  as  fairly  ;  there  is  no 
evasion,  no  hypothesis  hastily  concocted  for  the  occasion,  but  a  calm,  manly 
dignity,  conscious  of  its  strength,  which  inspires  you  with  a  feeling  of  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  so  gracefully  and  chivalrously  defended. 


The  following  works,  which  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  more  fully, 
we  cordially  recommend,  viz. : — 

Lewis's  Divine  Human  in  Scripture  (Nisbet). 

Dr  Bonar*s  Short  Sennons  (do.). 

Dr  Hamilton's  Morning  by  the  Sea  of  GfalHee  (do.). 

Gailey's  Submission  and  its  Reward  (do.). 

M.  Dods's  Prayer  that  Teaches  to  Pray  (Madaren). 

Griffith's  Fatherhood  of  God  [Title  Unhappy]  (Uatchard). 

Hebert  on  Clerical  Subscription  (Macmillan). 

Dr  Alexander's  Young  Communicant  (Elliot). 

Professor  Young's  Science  and  Scripture  (Ix)ckwood). 

An  anonymous  work,  entitled  "  The  Destiny  of  the  Human  Bace  •* 
(Simpkin),  we  can  only  condemn.  It  is  a  clever  universolist  advocacy  of 
a  probation  in  another  life  for  those  who  have  not  embraced  the  Gospd 
here. 
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Abt.  I. — ClemeTvt  of  Aleooandrla  and  Ma  Apologetic, 

No  writer  of  antiquity  has  left  us  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  ancient  world  than  Clement  of  Alexandria.  K  we  were 
required  to  reproduce  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  the  literature, 
the  manners  of  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  heathen- 
ism, and  if  we  were  confined  to  a  single  author  as  our  source 
of  information,  the  author  we  should  choose  would  undoubtedly 
be  Clement  The  age  he  lived  in  was  one  which  had  little 
life  of  its  own,  and  whose  hope  it  was  to  resuscitate  the  past. 
It  was  a  learned  age  and  a  critical  age,  though  its  learning  and 
its  criticism  were  alike  superficial.  It  gathered  up  aU  the 
treasures  of  the  past ;  and  the  eclectic  spuit  which  had  cha- 
racterised Alexandria  since  its  foundation,  and  which  its  posi- 
tion seemed  to  destine  it  to  mature,  was  never  more  vigorous 
than  when  Clement  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Greek  quarter. 
The  character  of  the  age,  and  the  character  of  the  city  in  which 
he  lived,  )t^e  well  represented  in  his  own  upbringing  and  dis- 
position. !^By 'birth  a  Pagan,  and  by  conversion  a  Ckristian,  he 
understood  the  position  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  world 
of  religion.  ..Bom  in  Athens,  personjJly  acquainted  ynth  Italy, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  nnally  settling  in  Alexandria,  he 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  erudition  and  system  of  the 
West  with  the  profundity  aiid  warmth  of  the  East.  In  hLs 
boyhood  he  may  have  seen  the  keen  eye  and  humorous  play  of 
feature  in  the  face  of  Lucian,  Fausanias  investigating  antiqui- 
ti(%|  atud.  Diogenes  Laertius  collecting  his  anecdotes;  in  his 
n^hood  he  must  have  seen  Ammonius  bending  under  his 
saeks  of  grain,  and  venting  scraps  of  philosophy  to  his  fellow- 
portent  a«  he  recovered  his  breath  ;  and  when  be  found  that 
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the  two  Philostrati  and  Sextus  Empiricus  were  to  be  the  leaders 
of  his  age,  he  may  have  thought  that  Diogenes  Laertius  had 
not  lived  too  soon  to  write  the  lives  of  all  the  philosophers.  In 
his  boyhood  he  had  heard  the  regrets  of  the  old  men  who  had 
seen  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  golden  age  of  the  empire ; 
during  his  travels  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  crowd  which 
crushed  into  the  Eoman  amphitheatre  that  day  when  Corn- 
modus,  as  the  "  Roman  Hercules/'  slew  with  his  own  bow  one 
hundred  lions,  and  prostituted  the  imperial  rank  to  a  service 
which  had  been  prohibited  as  scandalous  to  the  senators  and 
knights ;  and  in  Ins  prime  he  felt  the  persecuting  rage  of  Severus, 
and  was  forced  to  flee  from  his  pupils  to  a  safe  obscurity  in 
Cappadocia.  He  had  the  best  opportunity,  therefore,  of  judging 
what  the  real  condition  of  the  world  was  and  was  likely  to  be. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  his  settlement 
in  Alexandria.  It  was  probably  about  the  year  190  ;*  and  in 
a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  of  the 
church,  and  succeeded  Pantaenus  in  the  catechetical  school 
It  was  to  Pantaenus  that  he  owed  the  first  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion he  received ;  for  all  that  he  had  acquired  hitherto  was  a 
distaste  for  everything  but  the  Stoic  pniloeophy,  which,  as 
Brucker  says,  "  ambabus  amplezus  est  manibus,"  and  the  ter- 
minology of  which  he  used  to  the  last  Alexandria^was  at  this 
time  perhaps  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  world  ;  allowed  by 
the  Komans  to  hold  the  second  place.  Every  known  race  had 
its  representatives  on  the  quays  which  Alexander  had  founded 
to  be  the  exchange  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  Its 
climate  was  counted  the  most  salubrious,  and  its  natural  beauty 
of  position  was  equalled  b^  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings. 
In  the  words  of  a  travellerf  who  saw  it  two  centuries  after 
Clement,  "  1  could  neither  satisfy  myself  with  gazing,  nor  could 
I  overtake  all  that  was  worthy  of  observation ;  whatev^  I 
looked  at  seemed  to  be  unique  and  unrivalled,  yet  other  sights 
pressed  their  claims,  and  could  not  be  passed  by.  The  extent 
of  the  city  so  strove  with  its  beauty,  and  its  size  wiUi  the  num- 
ber of  itsmhabitants,  that  neither  seemed  to  yield  to  the  other. 
The  size  seemed  greater  than  measure  could  indude,  and  the 
population  too  great  tor  number  to  overtake.  As  I  continued 
to  look  around  me,  the  city  appeared  too  huge  to  be  filled  hj 
any  number  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  the  number  of  men 
appeared  so  enormous  that  I  was  forced  to  doubt  whether  any 
city  could  be  large  enough  to  contain  them."  In  this  beautiful^ 
busy,  and  dissipated  city,  every  vice  of  heathenism,  and  the 

*  CaYe,  who  gires  the  opinions  of  the  learned  on  tkr9  pointy  pntt  it 
later, 
t  AchiUee  Tktiu^  ia  the  beginni  ig  of  tiia  5th  hook  of  his 
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most  sumptaous  pomp  of  idolatry,  were  constantly  before  the 
ejes  of  Clement.  Sb  had  witnessed  the  most  impressive  wor- 
sihip  of  nature  in  the  goi^eous  feast  of  the  sun,  when  the  city 
rivalled  the  sky  in  brilliance  of  illumination.  Autumn  aft^ 
autumn,  as  the  nights  grew  longer,  and  as  the  gay  colours  died 
away  finom  the  earth,  he  had  seen  the  venerable  priests  of  Isis 
lead  out  the  sacred  bull,  with  lus  horns  gilt  and  his  bodv  veiled 
in  black  silk,  to  testify  'Hheir  sadness  and  heavy  cheer.'  And 
he  had  seen  the  same  priests  go  forth  by  night  to  the  sea-side^ 
clad  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  carrying  the  consecrated 
ark  and  the  vessels  of  gold,  celebrating  with  shouts  of  triumph 
the  finding  of  Osiris,  and  the  restoration  of  life  and  fertility  to 
the  eartL  Eveiything  that  paganism  had  to  attract,  to  de- 
ceive, to^'bind,  was  matter  of  daily  observation  to  the  man  who 
was  destined  to  become  not  only  the  most  voluminous,  but  in 
many  respects  the  most  sagacious  of  Christian  apologists. 

In  Alexandria,  Clement  had  also  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
learning  which  was  essential  to  qualify  him  to  meet  the  mental 
condition  of  religious  inquirers  in  the  second  century.    It  was 
at  least  as  important  to  gain  the  philosophers  and  scholars  of 
the  museum  as  the  mechimics  of  the  docks  and  building-yards, 
or  the  porters  of  the  warehouses.    It  was  not  enough  that  he 
should  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Homer  and  the  other 
sources  of  Greek  mythology  to  expose  the  infamy  of  the  history 
of  the  gods ;  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should  have  sufficient 
acnten^s  and  dialectic  skill  to  divest  the  mysteries  of  their 
pretensions  to  bestow  immortality  on  the  initiated    His  office 
^  teacher  of  the  Christian  school  exposed  him  to  the  interro* 
gaiion  of  all  who  had  difficulties  about  the  new  religion.     The 
cavils  which  were  concocted  by  the  wits  of  the  museum,  the 
theories  which  were  broached  m  the  dining-hall  of  the  profes- 
sors, wonld  naturally  find  their  way  to  the  ears  of  Clements 
To  gain  a  victory  over  the  Christian  teacher  would  be  enough 
to  make  the  reputation  of  an  aspirant  to  the  degree  of  the 
pagan  doctors.    And  so  Clement  drew  around  the  young  plants 
wiuch  wme  imder  his  chaige  the  hedge,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a 
learning  at  least  equal  to,  and  probably  very  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  who  was  likely  to  attack  them.    In  the  library  of 
the  Seiapeion,  doomed  to  be  destroyed  in  another  century  by 
£uiaticB  professing  the  same  religion  as  himself,  he  found  all 
that  was  needful  to  furnish  him  against  the  most  erudite  of  his 
aQtaganiBtSL    That  he  made  abundant  use  of  the  valuable  stores 
here  laid  up,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  number  and 
^knlity  of  his  quotations.     Excepting  Athenseus,  probably  no 
^ient  writer  could  be  named  wb.o  cites  40(X  authors ;  but  if 
^e  are  to  reckon  second-hand  quotations  and  sayings  of  the 
Philosophens,  a  much  larger  number  than  this  must  measuis 
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Ihe  reading  of  Clement.  Where  so  much  time  has  been  spent 
upon  reading,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  evidence  of  much  time- 
spent  in  reflection ;  where  the  mass  acquired  is  so  great,  we- 
anticipate  that  it  has  not  all  been  assimilated,  and  that  much 
of  it  is  carried  as  a  burden,  making  the  movements  of  the  minct 
heavy  and  uncertain.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  with. 
Brucker,* — **  Suffocaverat  vir  eruditissimus  immensse  lectionis^ 
copia  judicium.**  He  had,  at  least,  a  decided  aversion  to  fool-^ 
ish  cr  useless  learning,  and  would  have  joined  in  the  regret  of 
our  modem  utilitarian — 

"  What  nnmbcn  sheath'd  in  crnditton  lie, 
Flang'd  to  tlio  hilts  in  renenhle  tomes, 
And  rnsted  in  ;  yho  might  have  home  an  edge. 
And  play*d  a  sprightly  beam,  if  born  to  speech." 

Indeed,  Clement  expresses  the  same  sentiment  under  what 
some  may  deem  a  prettier  figure.  "  The  weUs,"  he  says,  **  which 
are  unused  stagnate,  but  clear  waters  gush  fix)m  those  that  are 
used.  What  profit  is  there  in  wisdom  if  it  do  not  instruct  the 
hearer  V  There  were  many  in  his  own  day  who  told  him  that 
no  good  thing  could  by  any  alchemy  be  extracted  out  of  pagan 
writings,  but  at  the  utmost  he  can  only  be  accused  of  not  being 
always  judicious  and  logical  in  his  use  of  pagan  ideas.  He 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  the  better  of  the  advice  given  after- 
wards by  Gregory  Nazianzen — 

*'  At  ista,  qnnso,  cuncta  fac  cantns  legas, 
Prudentcr  ex  his  colligens  quid  utile, 
Fngiensqne  (juicqnid  noxium  est  et  pestilcns. 
Apis  somnlan  cnra  sit  sapientiam, 
Qnse  flora  in  omni  sessitans,  ex  singulis 
Idonce  carpit  esse  quod  ridet  utile.*' 

However,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  was  proper  that  a  man  in 
Clement's  position  at  Alexandria  should  be  a  man  of  thorough 
culture,  should  understand  his  adversaries'  position — should 
be  able  to  use  against  them  suitable  weapons,  and  should 
strengthen  the  catechumens  with  such  instniction  as  would  be  of 
practical  value  to  them.  The  question  which  lies  so  close  to 
this,—- How  far  the  Christian  teachers  of  Alexandria  were  justi- 
fiable in  introducing  Christian  ideas  to  the  cultivated  minds 
around  them,  under  philosophical  garb  and  in  philosophical 

*  Ererj  one  who  desires  to  nnderstand  the  position,  and  to  estimate  the* 
leaching  of  the  Alexandrine  writers,  will  naturally  tnra  to  Bmcker,  and  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  dissertations  in  his  third  volume  deroted  to  this  sabjecL 
The  Dissertations  of  Le  Nourry  are  long,  hut  contain  much  nsefnl  infonnaUon. 
They  are  reprinted  in  Migne's  Edition  of  Clement,  which  is  yeiy  complete,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise.  An  interesting;  original,  and  satisfactoiy  account  of 
Clement  is  given  in  Fressens^'s  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  Chretienne.  To  those  who 
merely  desire  a  faithful  rendering  in  English  of  large  portions  of  ClementV 
writings,  Bishop  Kayo't  work  wiU  be  aeoeptoble. 
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ibrms — ^how  far  they  were  right  in  Platonizing — is  a  more  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  Much  historical  investigation,  much 
philosophical  ability,  and  much  plausible  atgumentation  have 
been  expended  by  accusers  and  defenders.  And  probably  the 
question  will  continue  to  be  settled  by  each  investigator,  in  the 
«ame  manner  as  it  was  settled  by  the  Fathers  themselves ; 
those  who  had  studied  and  admired  the  platonic  philosophy 
making  liberal  use  of  it,  and  those  who  had  not  done  so  con- 
demning its  use  as  pro&ne.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
-even  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith  are  obscured  in 
the  writings  of  Clement,  by  the  philosophic  clothing  in  which 
they  are  presented.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  passages  from 
the  Stromata,  which  would  be  quite  in  their  place  in  the 
Phsedo  or  the  Thesetetus,  not  so  easy  to  collect  passages  which 
would  fully  exhibit  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  redemption.  Yet, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  piety  of  Clement ;  his  reverence  for 
Scripture  is  equally  unmistakeable,  and  his  anxiety  to  bring 
all  men  under  its  influence  is  patent  on  every  page.  And  it 
cannot  but  occur  to  one  who  enters  at  all  into  the  spirit  of  his 
writings,  that  there  must  have  been  some  real  efficacy  in  the 
mode  of  persuasion  adopted  by  one  who  had  himself  been  won 
from  the  same  position  as  those  to  whom  he  appealed  now 
•occupied.  He  had  been  a  highly  educated  pagan,  he  was  now 
a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian ;  surely  he  must  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  path  which  led  fi-om  the  one  position 
to  the  other.  Is  it  likely,  that  when  inducing  others  to  the 
.same  transition  as  he  had  himself  accomplished,  he  should  have 
foigotten  or  omitted  to  use  those  inducements  which  had  been 
effectual  in  his  own  case  ?  Or  is  it  likely  that  those  induce- 
ments  which  had  proved  effectual  with  him,  would  be  of  no 
avail  with  others  of  the  same  cast  of  mind,  and  of  the  same 
habits  of  thought  ? 

In  estimating  the  service  done  by  Clement,  it  has,  perhaps, 
been  too  little  considered  that  his  position  in  Alexandria  gave 
un  apologetic  cast  to  the  whole  of  his  teaching.  We  do  not 
suspect  Paley  of  Arianism  because  his  Evidences  contain  no 
explicit  teaching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  do  not 
-consider  the  speech  of  Paul  on  Mar's  Hill  defective,  because  it 
does  not  enounce  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  writ- 
ings of  Clement  are  not  all  professedly  apologetic,  yet  he  has 
T^A  them  very  carelessly  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
character  of  the  whole,  and  that,  if  Clement  is  to  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, he  must  be  judged  by  an  apologetic,  and  not  by  a  sys- 
tematic standard.  What  he  would  have  done  in  those  nume- 
rous works  he  promised  to  write,  what  he  did  in  those  nine 
which  the  old  world  saw  and  lost,  we  cannot  tell;  but  his 
.  jextant  writings  clearly  shew  that  if  he  was  to  teach  in  Alex- 
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andria  at  all,  he  must  do  so  apolo^tically.  Two  of  his  three 
great  i^orks  are  professedly  to  the  heathen  ;  and  the  Stromata 
seem  to  be  little  more  than  a  collection  of  such  discourses  as 
he  held  from  time  to  time  with  his  pupils,  and  with  jMigaoi 
Inquirers.  They  bear  all  the  characteristics  of  such  a  compila- 
tion. There  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  and  a  want  of  order 
scarcely  conceivable,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  work 
was  written  at  intervals,  as  he  had  occasion  to  explain  matters 
to  his  pupils.  There  is  also  a  vivacity  and  animation  which 
brings  us  into  the  presence  of  the  author,  and  we  seem  rather 
to  listen  to  one  who  speaks,  than  to  read  the  words  of  a  writer. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  origin  of  the  Stromata^  its  excellence  varies 
with  its  fitness  to  meet  the  questions  and  doubts  of  the  most 
highly  educated  class  in  Alexandria  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  These  qujBStions  were  of  the  same  kind  as  had  exer- 
cised the  mind  of  Plato  centuries  before : — How  are  the  finite 
and  the  infinite  connected  ;  or,  what  is  the  world,  and  how  is 
it  related  to  God  ?  Has  man  any  special  connection  with  God, 
and  how  may  this  be  realised  and  confirmed?  What  is  the 
soul  of  man,  and  what  may  it  become  ?  And  how  is  it  to 
achieve  its  destiny ;  especially,  is  it  by  some  kind,  and  what 
kind,  of  liberation  from  the  body  ?  If  Clement  did  not  answer 
these  questions,  he  had  no  chance  of  being  heard  by  the  class 
among  which  his  lot  was  cast.  Christianity,  by  giving  the  real 
answers  to  these  questions,  and  by  putting  the  answers  in  the 
hearts  of  many  whose  ears  were  unused  »to  philosophic  diction, 
had  excited  an  almost  universal  attention  to  the  questions 
themselves.  What  had  been  interesting  to  the  few,  became 
important  to  the  many.  The  appetite  which  had  been  dor- 
mant was  excited  as  soon  as  the  proper  food  was  presented. 
Christianity  no  sooner  put  within  men's  reach  communion 
with  God,  than  men  who  had  till  now  been  content  with  the 
world  thirsted  after  God.  But  at  this  juncture.  Paganism 
made  a  last  stand.  It  saw  now  what  the  nature  of  man 
required  ;  Christianity  had  developed  the  wants  of  the  soul,  as 
Paganism  had  never  done.  But  could  Paganism  not  satisfy 
these  wants  as  plausibly  as  Christianity?  Sagacious  men 
began  to  see  that  there  could  be  no  going  back  now  to  the  old 
state  of  things ;  but  might  not  a  pagan  philosophy  be  framed 
which  should  satisfy  these  new  demands  ?  After  all,  had  not 
Plato  anticipated  these  very  demands,  and  might  not  something^ 
yet  be  made  of  what  he  had  done  towards  practically  satisfying 
the  craving  of  men  after  a  higher  life  ?  It  should  at  least  be 
tried. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  beginnings  of  Neo-Platonism,  which 

Sofessed  to  be  a  saving  religion  as  well  as  a  philosophy,  that 
ement  had  in  the  first  instance  to  do.    He  constantly  endea- 
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Tours  to  peisoade  men  that  Christ  is  the  only  teacher  who  has 
the  truth  to  give.  He  does  not  deny  that  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers had  some  light,  but  maintains  that  they  borrowed  a 
great  deal  from  the  Jews,  and  that  all  that  they  had  was  given 
th^n  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  fuller  truth  of  Christianity. 
These  are  the  ideas  to  which  he  devotes  whole  books  of  the 
Stromata,  and  which  recur  again  and  again  throughout  the 
whola  The  attitude  he  maintains  towards  philosophers  is  that 
of  an  inquirer  in  the  same  path,  but  further  on.  They  are 
below,  striving  upwards ;  he  stands  above,  where  the  dawn 
has  struck.  He  continually  assures  philosophers  that  they  are 
right  so  far — ^that  there  is  a  divine  element  in  man — ^that  men 
are  capable  of  holding  fellowship  with  God — ^that  there  is  a  life 
for  the  soul  of  man  pure  from  sin.  All  this  philosophy  had 
taughty  and  all  this,  Clement  insists,  phUosophv  was  right  in 
teaching,  and  delights  to  recall  the  beautiful  forms  in  which 
this  teaching  had  often  been  embodied.  But  here,  he  says»  is 
the  difference  between  Christianity  and  philosophy,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  received  the  truth  which  philosophy  was  onlv  grop- . 
ing  after ;  that  there  is  only  one  whose  teaching  can  develop 
that  divine  element  in  man,  only  one  who  can  bring  man  to 
God,  only  one  who  can  heal,  purify,  and  strengthen  the  soul 
He  comes  evin  nearer  to  the  philosophers  stiU,  by  granting 
that  this  one  teacher  had  been  their  teacher  also,  though  he 
had  not  given  to  them  the  fulness  of  the  truth.  The  Wora,  he 
says,  who  now  enlightens  Christians,  has  been  in  all  antiquity 
the  instructor  of  philosophers.  All  this  is  true,  and  may  have 
induced  men  of  philosophic  leanings  to  look  with  a  kindher  eye 
upon  Christianity.  Yet  this  uniform  presentation  of  Christ  in 
the  one  character  of  a  teacher  is  not  merely  defective,  but 
deceptive^.  Redemption  comes  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
reception  of  Christ  s  teaching,  the  soul  being  purified,  and,  in 
the  rlatonic  sense,  redeemed  by  the  truth.  Faith  comes  to  be 
notiiing  more  than  the  mental  belief  of  the  revelation  of  Christ, 
and  ilm  is  placed  as  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  progress,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  older  philosophers  had  postulated 
intuition  as  the  basis  of  knowledge.  Any  other  view  of  redemp- 
tion will  be  found  with  difficulty  in  Clement's  writings ;  yet  the 
occasional  passages  in  which  the  correct  view  is  found,  are 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  Clement's  personal  belief. 

While,  therefore,  Clement  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
brought  forward  the  characteristic  differences  of  Christianity, 
he  adopts  the  method  which  he  judged  most  suitable  for  win- 
ning the  attention  of  philosophers.  And  further,  it  is  pro- 
bably true  that  what  Clement  nad  both  originally  and  habitu- 
ally prized  in  Christianity  was,  the  solution  which  it  afforded 
of  the  highest  problems  of  philosophy,  and  the  practical  aid  he 
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received  frcin  it  for  leading  a  holy  and  godly  life.  He  felt 
more  keenly  the  distance  to  which  sin  had  banished  man  from 
God,  and  tie  blindness  and  weakness  it  had  begotten  in  the 
soul,  than  the  guilt  or  danger  of  it.  Having  to  do  with  men 
whose  souls  were  aspiring,  rather  than  with  those  whose  con- 
sciences were  condemning  them,  he  took  them  as  they  were, 
and  shewed  what  there  was  in  Christianity  suitable  for  them. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  position  was  a  doubtful  one, 
and  he  maintained  it,  on  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  most 
useful  he  could  take  up.  That  he  had  carefully  considered 
the  course  he  should  adopt  in  dealing  with  incipient  Neo-Pla- 
tonists,  is  proved  by  the  pregnancy  of  his  sentences  when  he 
defends  his  position.  He  meets  his  assailants  at  three  different 
levels,  first  maintaining  that  philosophy  is  a  good  thing  (^'«» 
^«£iA»  "EXXijtfi  dtdofAfvfiv),  meaning,  however,  by  philosophy,  "  not 
the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristo- 
telian, but  an  eclectic  philosophy,  compounded  of  all  the  good 
and  wise  things  that  have  been  found  in  any  of  these.''  AgaiUf 
•  descending  from  this  highest  position,  he  maintains  that 
*'  though  philosophy  were  useless,  yet  if  it  be  useful  to  estab- 
lish its  uselessness,  it  is  useful."  This  is  something  more  than 
a  sophism,  and  would  probably  give  pause  to  his  assailants. 
But  his  favourite  argument  is  drawn  from  necessity.  He  must 
become  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks  (rp  ydt^  ofi^ftftrh  o/xoiov  Idi^^xifu^)^ 
he  must  fully  appreciate  their  difficulties  before  he  can  remove 
them,  recognise  the  truth  they  hold  before  he  can  add  to  it, 
and  see  their  error  from  their  own  point  of  view  (Titfro^  6  fur 
i/Acrtigtag  sXiyxj^;.)*  But  in  every  defence  which  Clement  makes 
of  philosophy,  it  is  implied  that  there  is  a  better  thing  than 
philosophy,  the  i>^fihia  %dS  ifiag.  With  all  that  he  grants  to 
the  philosopher  there  comes  the  appeal.  Submit  yourself  to 
Him  from  whom  all  truth  in  every  age  has  proceeded.  Perhaps 
Clement  had  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  the  men  to  whom  he 
was  sent  would  not  think  of  Christ  at  all,  unless  he  were  pre- 
sented in  this  light.  Perhaps  the  terminology,  which  to  us 
appears  defective  and  deceptive,  may  have  admitted  of  a  wider 
interpretation  than  we  can  now  discover.  While  it  touched 
philosophy  on  the  one  side,  it  may  have  comprehended  more 
of  the  Christian  idea  than  appears  to  us.  If  we  take  Clement's 
writings  as  we  have  and  understand  them ;  if  we  say,  "  This,  and 
nothing  more  than  this,  is  what  Clement  taught  as  Christianity, 
and  would  have  men  to  live  by ;"  if  we  form  Clement's  creed 
out  of  his  extant  works,  and  give  to  each  article  a  higher  or  a 
lower  place,  according  as  it  has  a  larger  or  a  smaller  place 

*  See  the  Psedagogae,  thronglioot ;  and  the  Stromata,  lib.  i.  c.  2-7,  and  lib. 
▼.  c.  3. 
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allotted  to  it  in  his  discussions  :  then  we  must  conclude  that  his 
views  of  Christianity  were  too  much  coloured  by  bis  philoso* 
phic  upbringing  and  habit  of  thought,  and  that  his  hearers 
must  have  received  a  false  impression  of  his  religion.  But  if 
we  conceive  that  what  we  have  of  Clement's  teaching  is  only 
preliminary,  if  we  look  upon  him  simply  as  a  guide  to,  and  not 
as  an  expositor  of,  the  truth  ;  if  we  believe  that  he  expected 
that  those  whom  he  won  to  Christ  as  his  pupils,  if  not  yet  as 
his  disciples,  would  go  on  to  learn  much  more  than  he  had  led 
them  to  anticipate  :  oiur  conclusions  must  be  somewhat  modi* 
fied.  **  Cum  enim  hanc  eclecticam  philosophandi  rationem  non 
Alexandriam  modo,  sed  et  omnem  fere  orbem  literatum  atque 
philosophicum,  occupasse  cemeret,  multaque  passim  adduci 
videret,  quibus  oommendari  posse  gentilibus  phuosophis  Chris- 
tianam  religionem  credebat,  eandem  viam  sibi  in^rediendam 
statuit,  ut  rem  Christianam  juvaret"  (Brucker,  iii  422).  The 
redemption  of  which  he  generally  speaks  is  certainly,  in  its 
mode,  little  more  than  the  Platonic  enlightenment  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul,  yet  without  this  there  is  no  Christian  redemp- 
tion. The  faith  he  aigues  for  is  short  of  the  Westminster  idea 
of  saving  faith;  yet  without  the  belief  of  the  revelation  of 
Christ,  and  the  surrender  of  the  mind  to  his  teaching,  there  is  no 
reliance  of  the  soul  upon  him.  To  have  spoken'of  redemption 
and  faith  as  we  speak  of  them  might  have  been  unintelligible 
to  those  men  out  of  whose  speculations  Neo-Platonism'  was 
rapidly  taking  shape;  to  speak  of  them  as  Clement  spoke 
might  introduce  the  scriptural  idea.* . 

The  apologetic  of  Clement  has,  of  course,  a  destructive  as 
well  as  a  conciliatory  side.  He  is  unsparing  in  his  exposure 
of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  pagan  worship  and  practices. 
As  might  be  expected,  his  Logos  Protreptikos,  or  hortatory  ad- 
dress to  the  Greeks,  difiCers  considerably  from  the  Apologies  of 
Minucius,  Justin,  or  Tertullian.  He  has  not  the  advantage  of 
Justin's  hazardous  position,  nor  does  his  fearlessness,  though 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  apologists,  appear  in  so  interesting 
a  light  as  if  he  had  been  pleading  at  the  tribunal  of  Csesar. 
His  address  does  not  possess  the  picturesque  and  dramatic 
attractions  of  the  Octavius,  but  his  impassioned  camestnesp^ 
which  throughout  breaks  through  his  reasoning  in  loving  and 
pointed  appeal,  raises  him  above  all  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. His  assault  upon  the  heathen  position  is  con- 
ducted with  all  the  vigour  of  Tertullian,  but  with  far  more  than 

*  Pressena^  thns  deflcribes  Clement's  position :  *'  II  est  TApologiste  des  gen- 
tils,  rapotre  de  la  Grece  cuUiTec,  et  il  plaide  la  cause  da  Christ  devant  an  areo- 
page  iaeal  ou  siegent  commo  jnges  tons  les  grands  philosophes  de  rantiquit^. 
11  parle  leurlangne,  illes  prend  an  point  de  developement  moral  ct  religionx  oa 
il  fes  tronvc  pour  les  amener  k  la  rente  complete.** 
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bt8  love,  care,  and  skill.  Whatever  he  says  of  iddatxy  is  sen* 
able  and  convincing,  is  based  upon  an  nnusoaQy  eztounve 
acquaintance  with  the  mythology  nad  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
and  reminds  us,  by  its  animated  and  cogent  reasoning;  of  the 
I^istle  to  Diognetus.  **  The  Parian  stone,'"  he  says  (pp.  50 
and  78),*  *'  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  Neptune ;  the  ivory  is 
feasant  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  not  Olympian  Jova  Let  your 
Fhidias  and  Polycletus,  your  Praxiteles  and  Apelles  come,  and 
let  them  say  which  of  them  has  made  a  breathing  image,  or 
out  of  earth  moulded  the  soft  flesh.  Who  liquefies  the  mar- 
row? Who  set  and  jointed  the  bones  1  Who  strung  the 
sinews  1  Who  inflated  the  veins,  and  poured  blood  into  them  ? 
Who  stretched  the  skin  around  ?  Where  is  he  who  made  the 
eye  to  see  ?  Who  breathed  into  the  body  the  breath  of  lifet 
Who  endowed  man  with  righteousness,  and  promised  him  im- 
mortality ?  The  Creator  of  all  things,  the  supreme  Artifiosr 
and  Father.  He  alone  made  such  a  living  image  when  he 
made  us.  But  your  Olympian  Jove,  the  image  of  an  image, 
widely  difiering  from  the  reality,  is  the  dumb  work  of  Attic 
hands.  Why,  then,  ye  foolish  and  vain,  have  ye  forsaken 
heaven  to  pay  honour  to  earth  ?  For  is  not  this  image  of 
earth,  and  does  it  not  receive  the  form  which  ye  worship  from 
the  idea  and  Hand  of  an  earthly  workman  ?  I  have  learned  to 
tread  earth,  and  not  to  worship  it"  The  characters  of  the 
gods  are  elaborately  exposed,  and  their  shamefril  histories 
brought  forward  from  the  most  received  authorities,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  philosophers.  '*  These  gods,"  says  Clement  (p.  28), 
*'  let  your  wives  worship,  and  bid  them  pray  that  their  own 
husbands  become  like  their  gods  in  temperance.  Let  your  boys 
be  brought  up  to  reverence  these  characters,  that  they  may 
themselves  become  such  men,  and  shew  in  their  own  persons 
the  ima^  of  the  divine  impurity."  He  dwells  also  upon  the 
folly  and  immorality  of  many  superstitions  to  which  the  hea- 
then clung,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  their  fathers  had 
sanctioned  them  by  their  practice.  He  rebukes  (p.  82)  "  the 
pitiable  and  paltry  superstition  of  the  men  who  think  that  God 
speaks  through  crows  and  jackdaws,  but  is  silent  through  man ; 
who  honour  the  crow  as  God's  messenger,  but  persecute  the 
man  of  God,  though  he  comes  not  croaking  and  cawing,  but 
speaking  articulately,  and  communicating  reasonable  and  jm)- 
fitable  instruction ;  him,  alas !  they  seek  to  slay  when  he  calls 
to  righteousness,  for  they  neither  accept  heaven's  grace  nor 
evade  its  punishment.  For  they  believe  not  God,  nor  under- 
stand his  might.    But  his  hatred  of  wickedness  is  incompre- 

*  The  references  are  to  the  pages  of  Potter's  edition,  which  are  giren  in 
the  other  editions. 
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hensible,  whose  lore  of  man  is  inefikble.    His  wrath  cherishes 
punishment  for  sin,  while  his  love  blesses  the  penitent. 

Clement  has  also  much  to  say  regarding  the  narrowness  of 
any  philosophical  religion.  He  presses  the  arguments  that 
have  since  become  common.  "  The  teaching  of  our  Master  has 
not  been  confined  to  Judea,  as  philosophy  to  Greece.  It  has 
poured  itself  through  the  whole  world,  persuading  Greeks  and 
barbarians  of  every  rade,  in  all  cities  and  villages,  instructing 
whole  families  together,  and  enlightening  individual  believers 
wherever  one  was  found  hearkening  to  the  truth ;  and  having 
already  won  to  the  truth  not  a  few  even  of  the  philosophers 
themselves."  And  not  only  has  the  truth  thus  an  inherent 
property  which  secures  its  spread,  it  is  also  indestructible.  It 
is  available  for  all  kinds  of  men,  and  if  crushed  out  of  one 
region  springs  up  in  another.  '*  Greek  philosophy,  if  the  ruler 
happens  to  prohibit  it,  there  and  then  perishes ;  our  doctrine 
has,  from  its  first  enouncement,  been  opposed  and  denounced 
by  kings  and  princes,  by  governors  and  rulers,  using  against  it 
armies  of  satellites  and  countless  hosts  of  assailants,  exerting 
their  whole  force  to  cut  us  off  fi^m  the  earth.  Yet  our  doc- 
trine flourishes  but  the  more;  for  it  does  not  perish  like  human 
teaching,  nor  fade  like  a  poweriess  gifl — for  no  gift  of  God  is 
powerless,  but  remains  unrebuked  and  undestroyed,  since  it  is 
written  that  to  the  end  it  will  be  persecuted  "  (p.  828).  He 
brings  forward  as  a  further  distinction  of  Christianity,  its  appli- 
cability to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  This  distinguishes  it 
from  philosophy,  and  asserts  its  claim  to  universal  reception. 
"  If  men  and  women  have  the  same  God,  then  one  'Psedagogue*^ 
belongs  to  both,  and  both  have  the  same  virtue.  There  is  one 
church,  one  temperance,  one  modesty,  common  food,  con^gal 
marriage,  breathing,  seeing,  hearing,  knowing,  hoping,  obedi- 
ence, love, — all  are  alike  to  both.  They  whose  life  is  thus 
common  have  also  a  common  salvation"  (p.  103).  These 
words  are  8ufl5cient  evidence  that  Clement  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  mission  of  Christianity,  and  confident  in  its 
power  as  the  revelation  of  the  true  God.  It  is  interesting,  too, 
to  find  this  early  and  distinct  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
woman  followed  up  in  the  "  Paedagogue"  by  such  precepts  and 
counsels  as  would  enable  the  gay  and  luxurious  women  of 
Alexandria  to  forsake  the  vicious  and  dissolute  habits  in  which 
they  had  been  reared,  and  become  patterns  in  all  modest, 
matronly,  and  Christian  conversation. 

From  these  passages  it  will  already  be  conjectured  what  is 
the  positive  evidence  on  which  Clement  mainly  depends  for  the 
proof  of  Christianity.  From  these  it  will  already  be  seen  that 
Clement  trusts  mainly  to  the  tnith  being  its  own  evidence.  Ho 
views  the  heathen  as  "feeling  after,  if  haply  they  might  find 
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God."  His  work  is  done  when  he  has  presented  Christ  to  them, 
lie  starts  from  the  truth  received  in  common  by  himself  and 
the  heathen,  that  man  is  made  to  know,  worship,  and  imitate 
God ;  he  goes  on  to  shew  that  the  gods  whom  they  and  their 
fathers  have  been  worshipping  deserve  neither  worship  nor 
imitation  ;  and  his  apology  is  complete  when  he  has  shewn  the 
true  God  revealed  in  the  Word.  JN^ot  that  he  follows  this  or 
-any  other  order,  but  that  these  are  the  elements  of  his  task. 
He  believes  that  if  Christ  be  set  fairly  before  the  soul  of  man, 
the  soul  will  recognise  him  and  acknowledge  him.  His  aim  is 
to  persuade  the  ^Aotfofo^  to  become  f/XoXo/o^;  and  believing 
that  man  was  made  by  the  Word  and  for  the  Word,  he  believes 
also  that  there  is  that  in  man  which  will  know  and  cleave  to 
the  Word.  In  the  very  first  sentences  of  the  Logos  Protrepti- 
kos,  in  opposition  to  oracles,  poets,  and  philosophers  who  had 
led  men  astray,  Clement  sets  forth  the  Word  of  God  (rh  iff/ut 
rh  xoum)  in  his  office  of  teacher,  and  tells  how  he  has  come  to 
open  the  blind  eyes  and  lead  the  wanderers  to  righteousness, 
to  declare  God  to  men,  to  oonquer  death  and  bring  corruption 
to  an  end,  to  exhort  {vr^^mti)^  instruct,  and  reconcile  men  to 
God.  So  that  while  he  is  careful  to  maintain  that  the  love  of 
God  to  man  is  not  a  new  thing,  nor  his  pity  now  for  the  first 
time  active  (&7X  &m6w  a^?^ir),  the  whole  power  of  his  address 
consists  in  bis  presentation  of  Christ  as  the  one  Teacher  of 
tnith  and  the  sole  provider  of  life.  These  words  may  be  taken 
as  the  motto  of  the  piece, — caXa/a  19  rXccyij,  xo/vov  dc  sj  oLklikitt 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  a  translation  the  rapidity 
and  rhythm  of  Clements  eloquence,  and  the  surprising  happi- 
ness of  his  phraseology,  or  to  convey  any  idea  of  his  inex- 
haustible vocabulary.  It  is  difficult  even  to  preserve  the 
warmth  and  eneigy  of  his  appeal ;  nor  can  a  few  detached 
passages  produce  an  impression  such  as  is  ^felt  on  the  perusal 
of  the  connected  and  cumulative  whole.*  Yet  such  is  the 
wealth  of  the  original,  that,  though  much  be  spilt  in  the  trans- 
lation, enough  may  remain  to  shew  the  nature  of  his  argument, 
And  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  title,  "  le  fondateur  de  la  grande 
apologie," 

"  Man  is  born  to  have  connection  with  God.  As,  then,  we  do 
not  force  the  horse  to  plough  nor  the  steer  to  hnnt,  hut  apply  each 
animal  to  its  natural  employment,  so,  of  course,  man,  heing  made 


*  Yet  what  Pressens^  sajs,  with  something  of  pluntive  simplicitjr,  is  quite 
true .— **  N08  lectean  ne  saanuent  se  fiiire  ane  id^  de  toot  oe  que  ses  Merits  ont 
de  eotduBt  parce  qae  nous  n'avons cit6  que  letpaBsagec les  plus  beaux  iani  le 
soiYTt  dans  les  detours  infinis  de  son  style."  The  quotations  in  Piesseiis6  most 
^re  every  reader  a  high  idea  of  Clement's  power  of  expression, 
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for  the  coDtempIation  of  heaven,  a  heayenly  plant,*  we  exhort  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  We  counsel  him  to  prepare  godliness  as 
his  proper,  special,  and  peculiar  maintenance  (viaticum)  for  eter- 
nity. Till  the  ground,  we  say,  if  you  are  a  tiller  of  the  soil ;  hut 
with  your  tilling,  know  God.  Sail,  whoever  loves  the  sea ;  hut 
call  upon  the  heavenly  Pilot.  Has  the  love  of  a  military  life 
possessed  you?  then  hearken  to  the  Captain  whoso  signals  are  in 
righteousness.  •  .  .  Let  us  not,  let  us  not  he  enslaved  nor  grovel 
in  the  mire  like  swine ;  hut  as  the  true  children  of  the  light,  let  us 
look  up  and  use  our  eyes  to  the  light,  lest  the  Lord  prove  us  has- 
tards,  as  the  sun  the  eaglets.  Let  us  repent  and  pass  from  ignor* 
ance  to  knowledge,  from  foolishness  to  wisdom,  from  licentiousness 
to  temperance,  from  unrighteousness  to  righteousness,  from  godless- 
ness  to  God.  It  is  a  worthy  venture  to  desert  to  God.  '  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  How  then  do  you  dare  to 
luxuriate  in  his  possessions,  and  he  ignorant  of  their  Lord  ?  Quit 
my  earth,  the  Lord  will  say  to  you ;  touch  not  the  water  which  I 
cause  to  spring,  neither  gather  the  fruits  which  I  ripen  ;  pay  tho 
price  of  your  sustenance  ;  0  man,  recognise  your  Lord  ;  thou  art 
tho  peculiar  workmanship  of  God;  how  then  can  his  property 
become  another's?  .  .  .  Believe, 0  man,  in  man  and  God;t  believe^ 
0  man,  in  him  who  suffered  and  is  adored — the  living  God.  Ye 
servants,  helieve  in  him  who  was  dead.  All  men,  believe  ye  in 
him  who  is  the  only  God  of  all  men.  Believe,  and  receive  salva- 
tion as  your  reward.  *  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  and  your  soul  shall  live.' 
He  that  seeks  God  is  taking  steps  towards  his  own  salvation. 
Hast  thou  found  Grod  ?  Thou  hast  life.  Let  us  then  seek  that  we 
may  also  live.|  For  the  reward  of  finding  God  is  life  in  his  pre- 
sence."—(P.  84.) 

"  The  word  which  enlightens  us  is  more  to  be  desired  than  gold. 
Let  us  receive  the  light,  that  we  may  receive  God.  Let  us  receive 
the  light,  and  we  shall  become  the  disciples  of  God,  and  it  will 
instruct  us  how  we  have  wandered  in  our  search  after  God.  Sinco 
thou,  Lord,  leadest  me  by  thy  light,  through  thee  I  find  God,  and 
from  thee  I  receive  the  Father.  I  become  thy  co-heir,  since  thou 
art  not  ashamed  to  call  me  brother.  Let  us,  then,  cast  off*,  let  u» 
cast  off  our  oblivion  of  the  truth,  our  ignorance,  and  the  darknesa 
which  dims  our  vision  like  a  mist ;  and  looking  upon  him  who 
lives,  the  true  God,  let  us  greet  him,  Hail,  Light  I  for  upon  us  who 
were  plunged  in  darkness  and  buried  in  the  shadow  of  death  hatb 
light  from  heaven  shone,  purer  than  the  sun,  sweeter  than  this  life 
below.  That  light  is  life  everlasting ;  and  whatsoever  partakes  of 
it  lives.     And  the  night  does  homage  to  the  light,  and  setting 

*  ftXUiW  ^woy  18  a  title  of  man  in  the  Fndagogae. 

t  A  title  given  to  Christ  in  an  early  part  of  this  address  is,  3  jtUw^  afifu 
SfO(  rf  xai  M^uvog. 

X  f^fir^aufAtf  ha  xai  ^sj^^iu.  For  analogy  of  allileration,  cf.  X^i^}} 
aknhlag.      For  the  sense,  cf.  p.  89,  where  he  says,  ^dvaros  yoLg  atdn^ 
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throagh  feai^  giYOB  place  to  the  day  of  the  Lord.  All  thisgB  are 
become  gleeplesa  light ;  and  the  setting  has  believed  in  the  risuig. 
This  is  the  new  creation.  For  the  San  of  Eighteousness  rides  pros- 
perously, and  visits  all  mankind  alike,  imitating  the  Father,  who 
*  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,'  and  sprinkles 
upon  all  the  dew  of  truth.  He  it  is  who  has  brovght  the  setting  to 
the  rising,  and  has  raised  death  to  life  through  the  cross  (literally, 
crucified  death  to  life) ;  and  having  snatched  man  from  destruction, 
he  has  translated  him  to  the  dcjes,  transplanting  corruption  into  in- 
corruption,  and  transforming  e&rth  into  heaven,  as  the  husbandman 
ofQod."— (P-8») 

Throughout  the  Paedaffogue,  as  well  as  the  other  treatises  of 
Clement^  there  abound  the  fullest  and  most  distinct  assertions 
of  the  pre-existence  aud  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  often  very 
ham)ily  worded  and  always  delivered  with  a  hearty  and  reveren- 
tial warmth.  Such  passages  as  the  following  frequently  occur, 
"  The  Lord,  despised  by  the  eye,  was  worshipped  in  act,  the 
Expiator  (•  xa^d^m^),  and  Saviour,  and  Propitiator,  the  divine 
Word,  the  most  manifest  and  true  Ood, quailed  to  the  Lord 
of  all  (because  he  was  his  Son  and  '  the  Word  was  in  Ood ') ; 
neither  disbelieved  when  first  announced,  nor  unrecognised 
when,  taking  the  person  of  man  and  formed  in  the  flesh,  he 
acted  out  the  drama  of  man's  salvation.*  For  he  was  a  genuine 
combatant,  and  (bught  alon^  with  the  creature;  and,  being  very 
quickly  made  known  to  and  distributed  among  all  men,  caused 
God  to  shine  on  us  more  swiftly  than  the  risine  sun  diffuses  his 
beams  in  obedience  to  the  same  fatherly  wilL  He  revealed 
Qod,  and  shewed  from  whom  and  who  he  was,  by  the  things 
which  he  taught  and  did — ^tbe  Peace-bringer,  the  Reconciler, 
the  Word,  our  Saviour;  a  fountain,  giving  life  and  peace, 
poured  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  through  whom,  so  to 
speak,  the  universe  has  now  become  a  sea  of  good."  Shortly 
alter,  he  again  breaks  into  a  laudatory  description.  '*  This  is 
the  word  of  incorruption  who  regenerates  man,  restoring  him 
to  truth  ;  the  goad  of  salvation,  who  drives  out  corruption  and 
chases  death  away  ;  the  builder  of  a  temple  among  men,  that 
he  might  make  God  to  dwell  among  men.  Sanctify  this 
temple ;  let  pleasures  and  luxuries,  like  the  flower  of  yesterday, 
be  abandoned  to  the  wind  and  the  fire,  and  wisely  cultivate  the 
fruits  of  temperance,  and  dedicate  thyself  as  the  first  fruits  to 
God,  that  not  the  work  only,  but  the  grace  also,  may  be  (k 
God" 

The  address  closes  with  an  eloquent  appeal  put  into  the 

*  Theie  ezpresdoas,  ^r^omtw  and  {froxjfinaioLi,  borrowed  from  the  theatn^ 
might,  ia  some  writen,  be  foeoeptible  of  a  llooetio  interpivtatioB,  bat  are  eer- 
tainly  free  from  suspicion  in  Clement. 
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mouth  of  the  Woid,  and  opening  with  language  fi"»»>»ftr  to 
Greek  eaza  (p.  93)  :--* 

"  Hear,  ye  myriad  tribes,  yea,  all  men  who  are  endowed  with  rea- 
son, Barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks  :  I  call  upon  the  wbole  human 
race,  whose  Creator  I  am  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  come  to  me 
that  ye  may  be  arrayed  under  the  one  Grod  and  the  one  Word  of 
God.  Be  not  satisfied  with  excelling  all  irrational  animals  in  rea* 
son,  since  to  yon  only  of  all  mortal  beings  do  I  grant  immortality* 
For  I  wish,  I  wish,  to  share  with  you  this  grace.  I  confer  upon 
you  a  benefit  perfect  and  entire,  incorruption.  I  freely  give  you 
the  word,  the  knowledge  of  Grod ;  myself  I  wholly  give  to  you.  This 
I  am,  this  God  wills,  this  is  the  harmony,  this  the  whole  good  plea^ 
sure  of  the  Father,  this  is  the  Son,  this  Christ,  this  the  WbitL  of 
God,  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  the  power  of  all  things,  the  will  of  the 
Father.  Of  these  there  have  been  from  of  old  many  images,  but 
images  without  resemblance.  I  am  come  to  direct  you  to  the  arche- 
type, that  to  me  ^e  also  may  become  like.  I  will  anoint  you  with 
the  unction  of  faith,  through  which  ye  put  off  corruption,  and  I  will 
shew  to  you  the  naked  form  of  righteousness,  through  which  ye 
ascend  to  God.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  &c.  Let  us 
hasten,  let  us  run,  0  Gtod-beloved  and  God-like  images  of  the  Word. 
Let  us  hasten,  let  us  run,  let  us  take  his  yoke,  let  us  be  urged  for- 
ward to  immortality  by  this  noble  charioteer  of  men.  Let  us  form 
part  of  his  triumph  entering  the  presence  of  the  Father.  The 
noblest  spectacle  to  the  Father  is  the  Son  Eternal  triumphing.  Let 
US,  then,  be  ambitious  of  sharing  in  such  honours,  let  us  be  the 
favoured  of  God,  and  obtain  the  greatest  of  enduring  possessions, 
God  and  life.  Christ  is  our  helper.  Let  us  take  courage  in  him. 
....  But  enough  of  words,  yea,  too  much  has  been  already  said, 
drawn  on  as  I  have  been  by  this  opportunity  which  God  has  given 
me,  of  inviting  you  to  salvation.  For  the  words  which  tell  of  a  life 
that  has  no  end  nor  cessation  are  ready  themselves  to  run  on  end- 
lessly. To  you,  now,  this  remains,  that  you  make  choice  of  the 
most  profitable,  judgment  or  grace ;  since,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  deliberating  which  of  the  two  is  better;  nor 
indeed  is  it  justifiable  to  weigh  destruction  with  life."' 

In  such  passages  as  these  Clement  sets  the  Word  in  presence 
of  the  Greeks,  declares  his  nature,  his  properties,  and  his  work. 
He  makes  abundant  use  of  Scripture  for  the  purpose  both  of 
defining  more  accurately  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  persuad- 
ing men  of  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  guide  them  to  God  and 
immortality.  He  thus  answers  the  questions  which  were  being 
asked  on  all  sides,  and  to  which  philosophy  had  professed  to 
give  the  only  satisfying  answer.  Clement  tells  men  of  Christ, 
and  says  to  them.  This  is  he  who  can  bring  you  to  all  you  seek. 
Is  not  this  he  whom  you  seek  1  Will  not  your  destiny  be 
achieved  in  coming  to  him?  Clement  thus  rose  above  the 
position  of  the  earlier  Apologists,  and  anticipated  much  of  the 
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modem  Apologetia     If  this  religion,  says  Clement,  be  not 
what  you  need,  reject  it ;  if  it  be,  acknowledge  and  iise  it- 
**  We  who  are  sick  have  need  of  a  Saviour ;  straying,  we  need 
a  ^idc  ;  and  blind,  we  need  one  who  can  lead  us  to  the  light ;. 
thirsty,  we  need  the  living  fountain,  from  which,  if  we  drink, 
we  shall  no  more  thirst ;  the  dead  need  life ;  the  sheep  a  shep* 
herd ;  the  children  a  peedagogue ;  yea,  aU  humanity  needs 
Jesus ;  lest,  wandering  and  sinning  to  the  end,  we  fall  into  con- 
demnation, but  rather,  being  separated  from  the  chaff,   be 
gathered  into  the  Father's  gamer,"  (p.  147).     He  knew  that 
there  was  an  absolute  harmony  between  the  necessities  of 
man's  nature  and  Qod  s  religion.    To  use  his  own  language, 
there  was  an  eternal  relation  subsisting  between  the  Psedagogue» 
or  the  Word,  and  the  men  whom  he  had  made.     In  all  men 
there  existed  that  which  made  them  capable  of  recognising  and 
following  Christ,  and  this  was  to  him  final  proof  that  Christ 
was  to  be  followed.    If  any  other  teacher  can  teach  more  or 
better,  if  any  other  can  penetrate  the  human  spirit  to  a  greater 
depth,  or  draw  with  a  stronger  attraction,  let  nim  be  followed 
The  detailed  enunciation  of  Christian  precepts,  and  the  ela- 
borate display  of  Christian  life,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  writings  of  Clement,  were  necessary  to  the  fulfiknent  of  the 
task  which  his  position  demanded.     The  problem  of  philosophy, 
the  great  di£Sculty  to  all  thinking  men,  nad  always  been,  and 
continued  to  be,  How  is  the  perfect  man  to  be  formed,  and 
what,  in  the  first  place,  is  he  ?    Man  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
superior  creation  ;  how  is  it  that  he  so  continually  exposes  him- 
self to  his  own  contempt,  and  falls  short  still  of  all  the  glories 
he  seems  with  such  justice  to  arrogate  ?    Is  there  no  possibility 
that  he  should  actually  achieve  his  high  destiny,  and  become  aU 
he  is  capable  of?    To  these  quc^ions  philosophy  had  her 
answers ;  and  Clement,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  meeting  the 
philosophers  as  much  as  possible  on  their  own  ground,  shews 
how  the  soul  is  purified  in  this  life,  and  what  conduct  is  proper 
to  those  who  have  entered  the  Christian  school     After  explain- 
ing, as  was  particularly  needful  to  his  audience,  that  the  pro- 
per expression  of  our  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  life,  he  enters 
with  much  detail  upon  the  inculcation  of  Christian  duty.     He 
has  been  much  censured  for  his  performance  of  this  part  of  his 
task.     It  has  been  ur;^d  against  him  that,  instead  of  laying 
down  principles  of  action,  he  has  busied  himself  with  trifling 
and  ludicrous  minutiae,  and  that  "  he  sets  before  us  little  or 
nothing  that  is  at  all  fitted  to  promote  the  cause  of  genuine 
Christian  holiness  of  heart  and  life."    It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  while  he  does  lay  down  (and  with  admirable 
terseness)  principles  of  conduct,  and  set  before  us  (and  with 
admirable  power)  much  that  is  fitted  to  improve  the  spirit,  all 
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this  is  overlaid  and  partially  obscured  by  a  detail  that  would 
be  wearisome  were  it  not  ludicrous.     We  expect  a  system  of 
morality  ;  we  find  a  code  of  table  etiquette.     We  expect  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  a  Johnson  ;  we  are  introduced  to  a  Chesterfield. 
We  lend  our  ear  to  the  counsels  of  a  ^iritual  adviser ;  and  we 
hear  the  prescriptions  of  a  valetudinanan.     We  are  instructed 
how  to  lie  at  table,  how  to  laugh  without  violating  decorum, 
and  how  to  sneeze  or  cough  without  distressing  our  neighbours. 
We  are  told  that  it  resembles  the  lower  animals  to  sniff  the 
steam  of  a  savoury  dish,  that  it  is  unseemly  to  speak  with  the 
mouth  full,  and  precarious  to  drink  in  the  same  condition.    We 
are  cautioned  against  lying  in  carved  bedsteads,  because  such 
harbour  reptiles ;  against  using  any  perfumes  which  neither 
relieve  the  head  nor  strengthen  the  stomach ;  against  wearing 
the  hair  on  the  head  too  thick, becaase  that  injures  the  brain,  and 
against  wearing  it  on  the  chin  too  thin,  because  that  is  effemi* 
nate,  for  the  beard  is  older  than  Eve,  and  the  sign  of  a  superior 
nature.     If  our  hair  is  grey,  we  must  not  dye  it ;  aui  if  we 
have  no  hair  at  all,  we  must  not  wear  another  person's.     If  we 
wear  rings,  they  must  bear  no  unseemly  devices  on  them,  but 
a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or  an  anchor.    A  lady,  however  wealthy,  ought 
not  to  wear  dresses  which  attract  the  eyes  and  the  calculations 
of  men,  though  she  may  dress  so  as  to  please  her  husband.     She 
must  not  wear  sandals  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
nor  so  trim  her  hair  that  she  is  afraid  to  move  her  head.     All 
this  is  curious,  but  not  very  edifying  to  a  modern  reader.     But 
along  with  this,  and  interwoven  with  it,  are  found  such  manly 
and  sensible  injunctions,  such  devout  though  allegorising  allu- 
sions, and  all  so  well  said,  that  one  is  carried  on  with  not  a 
little  interest.    And  we  believe  that  an  age  which  was  given 
up  to  such  senseless  customs,  and  which  wallowed  in  such  abo- 
minable practices  as  are  here  denounced,  required  as  definite  and 
detailed  admonition  as  we  find  in  the  Psedagogue  of  Clement. 
As  Bishop  ICaye  very  well  observes :  "  His  intention  was  to 
deliver  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  fellow-Christians  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  Ufa    Many  of  his  rules  are  puerile,  many 
grounded  on  false  principles  ;  but  there  is  mingled  with  them 
much  that  may  even  now  be  read  with  profit,  much  that  is 
fitted  to  ^ve  a  religious  tone  to  the  mind,  and  to  inspire  it 
with  the  love  of  purity  and  virtue.     When,  too,  we  censure  the 
minutiae  into  which  Clement  descends,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that,  situated  as  Christians  then  were,  it  was  desirable  to  draw 
as  marked  a  line  of  distinction  as  possible  between  their  manner 
of  life  and  that  of  the  heathens,  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Christian  use  of  wealth 
was  a  favourite  theme  with  the  Alexandrian  censor.    Not  onl^ 
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is  it  handled  at  large  in  the  excellent  diacoorse  entitled,  ^  Quffi 
dives  sajvetur "  he  also  recors  to  it  in  various  parts  of  his  -writ- 
ings.    His  view  of  it  will  be  understood  fix>m  the  following : — 

''  Wealth,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  he  much  like  a  serpent ;  unless 
you  know  how  to  catch  it  without  risk,  and  can  lift  it  up  by  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  it  will  double  back  and  fold  round  your  hand  and 
bite  you  :  jast  so  wealth,  whether  in  the  hand  of  the  prudent  or 
unwary,  is  a  desperate  thing  to  wriggle  and  catch  and  bite,  bat 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  man  using  it  so  magnanimously  and 
wisely  as  to  charm  the  brate  by  the  incantation  of  the  Word  and 
himself  remain  unhurt." 

Again,  in  the  fine  chapter  on  "  Simplicity  the  best  viaticum 
for  the  Christian,"  he  says : — 

''  Why  are  such  dainties  prepared  ?  Is  it  to  fill  onebelly  ?  Why 
such  an  array  of  drinking  vessels  ?  Why  such  heaps  of  ornaments 
and  such  crowded  wardrobes  and  cabinets?  For  thieves  that  slip 
into  other  men's  clothes  and  for  lickerish  eyes.  It  becomes  us 
rather  to  sot  out  for  the  truth  girt  and  light ;  as  our  Lord  says, 
^  Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes,'  i.  e.,  do  not  burden  your- 
selves with  that  wealth  which  can  only  be  stored  in  purses ;  do  not 
cram  your  treasuries  as  those  who  stufi*  a  wallet  with  food,  but  share 
with  them  that  need ;  neither  trouble  yourselves  with  beasts  of  bar* 
den  and  a  train  of  servants,  who  (because  they  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  wealthy)  are  figuratively  called  ^  shoes.'  Let  us  then  dispense 
with  a  multitude  of  utensils,  with  cups  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold, 
and  a  crowd  of  domestics,  and  let  us  receive  industry  aud  simplicity 
as  the  honourable  and  seemly  companions  of  our  journey.  Let  us 
walk  in  harmony  with  the  Word,  and.even  if  we  have  wife  and  chil- 
dren, a  household  will  prove  no  burden  which  has  learnt  to  follow  a 
wise  guide,  and  the  wife  who  loves  her  husband  will  walk  as  he 
walks." 

"  A  good  support  on  the  heavenward  journey  is  the  double  strength 
of  simplicity  and  wise  gravity.  As  the  foot  is  the  measure  of  the 
shoe,  80  is  the  body  of  each  one's  requirements.  What  is  over  and 
above,  all  ornate  furnishings  and  moveables,  are  merely  a  burden. 
One  who  is  pressing  to  heaven,  and  has  his  way  to  force,  should  take 
bounty  as  his  staff,  and  sharing  with  the  afflicted  and  hard  pressed, 
become  himself  partaker  of  the  true  rest.  For  as  wells  which  are 
fed  by  a  perennial  spring  rise  always  to  their  old  level,  however 
abundantly  you  draw ;  and  as  the  milk  flows  to  the  breasts  which 
give  suck,  so  bounty,  the  good  fountain  of  benevolenee,  shares  and 
distributes  itself  to  the  thirsting,  and  is  yet  again  increased  and 
filled.  For  he  who  has  the  WokL,  the  Almighty  God,  is  indepen* 
dent,  and  never  runs  out  of  anything  he  needs.  For  the  Word  is  a 
sufficient  possession,  and  the  source  of  all  welfare." 

After  these  quotations,  our  readers  will  scarcely  be  prq»ared 
for  the  assertion  that  Clement  *' exhibits  plain  traces  oftiie 
operation  at  once  of  what  have  been  eiiled  the  ascetic  and  tke 
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mjrstic  systems  of  moralifcy."  There  are,  indeed,  statements  in 
Clement  which  mig^t  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  sentiments 
of  Fenelon's  "Dissertation  on  Pure  Love,''  or  Madame  Ouyon's 
^'Torrents  ;"  but  there  is  throughout  the  writings  of  the  Alez- 
Andrian,  a  broad  and  wholesome  practicahiess,  a  modem  com* 
mon  sense^  which  sets  him  at  a  distance  from  the  French 
Pietists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  charge  of  mvstidsm 
may,  however,  be  established,  but  the  charge  of  asceticism  can- 
not be  allowed.  The  position  of  Clement  as  the  orthodox 
champion  against  Valentinus  and  Basilides,  if  nothing  else,  for- 
bade  him  to  lean  to  asceticism.  His  attitude  towards  philo* 
Bophy  laid  him  under  a  like  necessity  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  body.  "  The  soul,"  he  says  (p.  639),  "  is  the  better  part  of 
man,  the  body  the  inferior ;  but  neither  is  the  soul  essentially 
good,  nor  the  body  essentisJly  l»d."  The  author  quoted  above 
as  making  these  charges  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  instances 
be  has  chosen  to  confirm  them.  He  says,  ^'  On  the  one  hand, 
he  prohibits  indulgences,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  condemn 
(as  second  marriages)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  releases  men 
from  obligations  which  the  Scriptures  impose, — as,  for  example, 
when  he  denies  the  necessity  for  regular  times  and  seasons  for 
prayer  and  religious  exercises,  upon  the  ground  that  men 
ought  always  to  cultivate  a  devotional  spirit."  Upon  the  first 
charge,  we  ask  the  reader*s  attention  to  the  following  words  of 
Clement  which  represent  his  whole  teaching  'on  the  point 
{p.  61 1)  : — "  A  single  marriage  {fMwyaiAia),  and  the  seemly  dig- 
nity attached  to  it,  we  admire  ;  saying,  however,  that  we  ought 
to  be  sympathizing,  and  to  bear  one  another^s  burdens,  lest 
some  one,  thinking  he  stands,  himself  also  fall  And  respecting 
second  marriage,  the  apostle  says,  If  you  burn,  maxrv."  The 
«ame  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  12th  cap.  of  the  third  book  of 
the  Stromata ;  and  how  any  one  can  have  read  that  book, 
(wholly  occupied  as  it  is  with  the  subject  of  marriage),  and 
have  failed  to  see  that  Clement  is  professedly  and  effectively 
opposing  ascetic  tendencies,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
The  instance  cited  in  support  of  the  second  charge  \a  not  more 
happy.  Clement's  own  words  concerning  prayer,  which  he  no- 
where contradicts,  but  everywhere  confirms,  are  these  (p.  851,; 
they  occur  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  chaptera 
of  the  Stromata) :  "  The  whole  life  of  the  Gnostic  is  a  holy 
festival  His  sacrifices  are  prayers,  and  praises,  and  the  rea<£- 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  before  meals  ;  psalms  and  hymns  during 
meals,  and  before  retiring  for  the  night :  and  during  the  night, 
prayers  again."  It  is  quite  true  that  Clement  declares  that 
the  Gnostic,  or  more  advanced  Christian,  is  not  dependent  on 
the  seasons  and  places  to  which  others  confine  their  worship ; 
At  the  same  time,  he  distinctly  commends  both  stated  honra 
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and  special  occasions  of  prayer.  He  does  maintain  tliat  the* 
perfect  man  is  always  in  the  enjojrment  of  communion  with 
God  ;  in  lanpruage  of  great  beauty  and  force  he  represents  the 
joyful  and  constant  fellowship  of  the  trusting  soul  with  God, 
and  tells  how  God  hears  not  only  the  voice,  but  the  thought  > 
but  he  nowhere  denies  the  necessity  of  stated  and  special 
prayer. 

This  latter  point  is,  however,  of  less  importance,  as  Clement 
is  undoubtedly  the  forerunner  of  Dionysius  in  mysticism.  The 
Gnostic  of  Clement  is  in  all  the  leading  features  of  his  charac- 
ter the  mystic  of  La  Combe  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 
Almost  all  that  is  found  in  the  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints,"  ot 
the  **  Orationis  Mentalis  Analysis,"  may  be  found  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  books  of  the  Stromata.  In  these  books,  it  is  Cle- 
ment's object  to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  and  outward 
deportment  of  the  true  Gnostic ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  one 
whose  voice  in  such  matters  has  much  authority,  "  Clement's 
portraiture  of  the  perfect  Christian  is  one  of  the  noblest  things 
of  the  kind  that  the  world  ever  saw  ;  yet  the  assertions  cannot 
always  be  defended."  It  would  have  been  marvellous  indeed^ 
if,  in  a  communion  swarming  with  heresies  of  every  name^ 
Clement  had  seen  the  simple  truth  and  been  able  to  declare  it 
with  power,  and  yet  without  over-statement.  The  errors  of  the 
French  Quietists  must  be  laid  partly  at  the  door  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  for,  though  they  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  her 
communion,  the  recoil  from  some  of  her  doctrines  drove  them 
further  from  the  truth  than  they  might  otherwise  have  de- 
parted. Any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  Mysticism,  will  find 
it  interesting  to  pursue  the  analogy  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  forms  of  it,  and  to  trace  something  of  its  history.  The 
superiority  of  the  Gnostic  to  the  common  believer,  everywhere 
assumed  in  the  Stromata,  this  is  the  very  point  which  Bossuet 
saw  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  Madame  Guyon's  error,  and 
which  he  first  assailed.  "  The  doctrines  whidi  you  advance, 
Madame,  involve  the  fact  of  an  inward  experience  above  the 
conmion  experience  of  Christians."  That  this  is  attained  by 
contemplation  of  pure  divinity,  that  this  contemplation  unites 
the  soul  with  Goa  in  a  manner  that  passes  the  experience  of 
ordinary  faith,  and  that  this  is  the  penect  bliss  and  final  state 
of  the  soul,  these  are  the  assertions  which  are  as  unhesitatingly 
delivered  by  Clement  as  by  any  professed  and  full-blown  mystic. 
The  &Ta0na  of  Clement's  Gnostic,  i.  e.,  the  exemption  from,  and 
not  the  controlling  of^  natural  desires  and  passions,  his  superi- 
ority to  pleasure  and  pain,  his  effortless  seLT-conmiand,  and  his. 
pure  love  of  God,  these  are  the  well-known  features  of  the  later 
mystic,  who  has  attained  to  the  state  of  pure  love,  who  has 
entered  the  blessed  haven  of  abandozmient  and  consecratioiL. 
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-and  has  now  no  will  but  the  will  of  Ood  ;  who  has  ceased  to 
form  definite  desires  and  expectations,  but  passes  a  life  of 
«ilent  prayer  in  mute  dependence  on  the  purpose  of  God. 

If  Clement  is  guilty  of  all  that  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Pietists,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  him  quite  innocent  of 
helping  out  the  philosophical  mysticism  of  Plotinus.  That 
Plotinus  listened  to  as  many  teachers  as  were  within  his  reach, 
nntil  he  found  in  the  doctrines  of  Ammonius  Saccas  all  that 
his  soul  sought,  we  know  on  the  authority  of  his  biographer. 
Porphyry.  That  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  teaching 
of  Clement,  we  have  therefore  every  reason  to  believe.  That 
his  system  had  much  in  it  by  which  he  might  be  convicted  of 
purloining  from  Christianity,  is  recognised  on  the  most  super- 
ficial examination  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  most  powerfully  influenced  by  that  Christian 
teacher,  who  most  nearly  approximates  to  the  tone  of  Plato, 
and  who  anticipates  his  own  doctrine  of  the  absorption  in  the 
<livine  essence  of  the  soul  that  is  exalted  and  purified  by  con- 
templation. Yet  he  who  concluded  that  because  Clement  was 
philosophical  and  mystical  he  was  therefore  the  father  of 
Plotinus,  and  solely  accountable  for  his  birth,  would  shew  his 
ignorance  of  Neo-Platonism,  as  much  as  he  who  argued  that 
because  Clement  was  a  mystic  he  was  also  an  ascetic,  would 
«hew  his  ignorance  of  modem  pietism.  In  this  very  article  of 
asceticism  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  teaching  of 
Clement,  who  recognised  in  the  body  the  well-fumished  palace  of 
the  soul,  and  that  of  Plotinus,  who  "refused  to  permit  his  picture 
to  be  taken,  because  it  would  unduly  perpetuate  the  image  of 
a  body  he  diaplored,  and  avoided  all  mention  of  the  date  and 
locality  of  his  birth,  as  too  dark  and  miserable  an  epoch  to  be 
remembered/** 

We  may  be  induced  to  be  somewhat  more  lenient  to  the 
€arly  philosophical  theologians,  when  we  compare  their  firm 
grasp  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  shambling  dis- 
course of  Tertullian  regarding  this  fundamental  of  our  creed* 
And  a  little  attention  to  the  position  of  the  Alexandrians  con- 
vinces us  that  their  Trinitarian  teaching  was  in  some  degree 
dictated  by  their  philosophical  leanings.  If  the  word  had  been 
the  teacher  of  philosophers  from  the  first,  then  the  i)re -exist- 
ence and  divinity  of  Jesus  is  almost  of  necessity  maintained. 
The  necessary  foundation  of  all  Clement's  apologetic  is,  "  Our 
teacher  is  Jesus,  the  holy  Grod,  the  guiding  Woixi  of  all  hu- 
manity" (p.  131).  Without  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  argu- 
ment of  Clement  can  make  no  way  whatever ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  involved  in  each  step  of  it     No  doubt  his  pasi- 

*  Archer  Bntler*s  ADdeni  Philosophy,  ii.  362. 
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tion  led  him  into  error,  as  well  as  prompted  him  with  mdi 
that  was  tme.    His  defective  view  of  the  wrath  of  God  was 
due  partly  to  his  philoeoj^using  tendency,  and  partly  to  his 
commendable  bat  extreme  opposition  to  those  who  behered 
in  a  Demiurge.    His  whole  teaching  on  the  articles  of  fidth 
and  free  will  bear  evidence  that  it  was  directed  against  the 
iidse  Gnostics    And  in  the  chaptera  in  which  he  most  dis- 
tinctly delivers  himself  on  these  points^  he  expressly  combats 
the  errors  of  Yalentinus  and  Basilides.    Had  they  not  main- 
tained  that  a  man's  spiritual  destiny  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  own  will,  Clement  might  not  have  been  t^npted  to  pro* 
ncnmoe  that  a  man's  own  will  had  everything  to  do  with  hk 
fidth.    But  we  cannot  enter  now  upon  the  wide  snlgect  ^ 
Clement's  dogmatia    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  his  writings 
are  very  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  that  they  are  not  on^ 
lustoriadly  interesting,  both  as  reflecting  his  own  times  and  as 
exhibiting  the  ages  that  were  then  past^  but  are  also  so  fimh 
and  vigorous,  so  erudite  and  yet  so  hearty  and  devovt»  as  to 
command,  if  not  our  uninterrupted  admiration,  at  least  our 
constant  love.    And  if  his  style  has  those  &ults  whidi  were^ 
mentioned  above,  it  is  also  possessed  of  a  characteristic  beauty, 
purity  of  expression,  and  force  of  phrase,  and  is  relieved  by  an 
occasional  briliiance  and  rapidity  of  logical  diacusdion  which 
might  vindicate  for  him,  more  than  for  any  who  has  daimed 
the  title,  the  epithet  of  the  Christian  Plato. 


Abt.  II. — Dr  Kicholas  Murray,* 

qfthe  Bee.  NichoUtM  Murrm/,  DJD.  (Kirwan).    By  Bamoxl  Ikbt- 
JBOB  Phuo,  D.D.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  literature  in  which  greater 
or  more  numerous  mistakes  have  been  committed  than  in  Bio- 
^phy.  The  cause  of  this  has  been,  that  gratitude,  or  affec- 
tion, or  possibly  self-interest,  has  been  allowed  to  usurp  the 
place  of  sober  judgment,  and  thus  deliver  itself  of  an  effort  to 
embalm  mediocrity;  or  else  a  really  deserving  subject  ha£s 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit,  been  so  gorgeously  er 
extravagantly  dressed  up,  that  the  identity  of  the  portrait  with 
the  original  could  scarcely  be  recognised.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  numerous  books  designed  to  perpetuate  characters  wha<e 

•  Prom  the  Bihtieat  Beptrtory  and  Princeton  JRmnv  for  JaniouT  186a.— £i> 
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xmnoiion  ettrfh  has  be^i  only  for  evil,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  if  an  which  are  of  mere  n^;atiye  tendency,  or  which  em- 
bkson  gifts  or  graces  that  nobody  ever  saw  in  the  persons 
commemorated — ^thus  peffomung  a  work  of  creation  rather 
than  a  fiiithfal  description — ^if  all  these  were  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  not  <mly  would  there  be  a  vast  reduction  of  many  of  our 
libraiies,  bat  a  veiy  perceptible  thinning  out  of  not  a  few  of 
our  book  stores.  This^  however,  is  only  admitting  that  biogra- 
phy shares  the  fiite  of  all  other  good  things,  and  that,  while 
it  is  fitted  to  accomplish  great  good,  by  preserving  the  remem- 
branoe  of  eminent  talent,  or  virtue,  or  usefulness,  or  ail  of  these 
blended,  it  is  liable  to  be  perverted,  belittled,  or  turned  into  an 
instrument  of  positive  and  evai  great  eviL 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  remarks  have  been 
suggested  to  us  in  connection  with  this  memoir  of  Dr  Murray, 
ody  in  the  way  of  contrast ;  for  we  have  rarely  taken  up  a 
book  that  is  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  real  value  of 
biography  than  this.  Dr  Murray  was  anything  but  an  every- 
day chai^ftcter — the  qualities  both  of  his  mind  and  of  his  heajrt 
were  marked  by  a  degree  oS  individuality  that  would  effectually 
prevent  his  ever  being  confounded  with  anybody  else ;  while 
there  was  a  vigonr  and  elevation  pertaining  to  both  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  which  were  felt,  not  only  as  an 
attractive  influertce,  but  as  a  positive  power.  And  then  his 
life  was  so  manifestly  directed  and  controlled  by  a  wonder- 
votking  Providence,  the  sob^  realities  of  his  history,  while  at 
&st  view  they  seem  to  take  on  the  air  of  romance,  when  they 
come  to  be  scrutinised  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  reverence,  are 
^n  to  have  been  marvellously  shaped  and  stamped  by  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodnesa.  Both  fails  life  and  character,  then, 
formed  a  most  fitting  subject  for  the  biographer ;  and  public 
erpectation  would  have  been  sadly  disappointed  if  no  extended 
inemoir  of  him  had  appeared.  In  accordance  with  an  earnest 
^sh  expressed  by  many  of  his  friends,  shortly  after  his  lamented 
death,  it  was  determined  that  a  memoir  of  him  should  be  pre- 
pared; and  to  no  hands  could  it  have  been  more  appropriately 
c>jmmitted  than  to  those  by  which  it  was  undertoken.  Dr 
Prime  had  been  in  relations  of  fraternal  intimacy  with  Dr 
ilurray  for  many  years,  and  from  his  very  frequent  intercourse 
with  him,  especially  as*  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Ob- 
^ner,  had  the  best  opportunity  of  forming  an  accurate  esti* 
inate  of  his  character.  Besides,  everybody  knows  that  he  is 
one  of  our  most  graceful  and  attractive  writers  ;  or  if  there  are 
any  who  have  not  found  it  out  until  now,  this  volume  surely 
will  make  the  revelation  to  them.  It  was  a  grand  subject  for 
IiisskillMid  taste,  and,  we  may  add,  genial  sympathies,  to  work 
^pouj  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  expected  most  are  not 
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disappointed  in  the  result.  We  fully  accord  with  the  public 
veraict,  so  far  as  it  has  already  been  made  kno¥m»  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  pieces  of  biography 
which  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  firom  either  side  of  the 
water. 

The  first  thing  we  meet,  on  opening  this  volume,  is  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  our  departed  fnend,  which  almost  startles  us 
by  its  well-nigh  matchless  fidelity  to  the  original.  Those  to 
whom  his  face  is  most  familiar  will  find  it  difficult  to  criticise 
anything  in  respect  either  to  the  features  or  the  expression. 
The  intelligence,  the  kindliness,  the  firmness,  the  good  humour, 
are  all  there.  Truly,  it  is  one  of  our  manifold  blessings  that, 
by  a  process  that  iAkes  but  a  few  moments,  and  costs  but  a  few 
pennies,  we  may  have  secured  to  us  a  life-like  image  of  not 
only  those  friends  firom  whom  we  are  temporarily  separated  on 
earth,  but  those  whom  we  can  hope  to  meet  no  more  till  we  go 
to  mingle  with  them  in  other  scenes. 

Of  the  life  of  Dr  Murray,  which  the  memoir  presents  with 
great  fidelity,  and  in  much  more  detail  than  we  should  have 
thought  possible,  we  can  give  but  the  merest  outlina  He  was 
bom  at  Ballynaskea,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  Ireland, 
December  25.  1802.  His  parents  were  both  Roman  Catholics. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consideration  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lived,  but  he  died  when  this  son  was  only 
three  years  of  age.  When  he  (the  son)  was  about  twelve,  he 
was  apprenticed  as  a  merchant's  clerk  in  a  store  in  Grannard, 
near  Edgeworthstown,  where  he  remained  three  years,  but  he 
was  so  badly  treated  by  his  employer  that,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  ran  away,  and  returned  to  his  mother's  house.  In 
spite  of  his  mother^s  importunity  to  the  contrary,  he  resolutely 
refused  to  return  to  his  clerkship,  and  having  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  his  brother,  which  secured  to  him  the  necessary 
means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  embarked  for  America.  Up 
to  this  period,  he  had  been  buried  in  the  deepest  darkness  of 
Romanism.  His  education,  at  least  so  far  as  the  elementaiy 
branches  were  concerned,  had  not  been  specially  neglected ; 
but  of  the  true  religion  he  knew  nothing ;  and  though  he  con- 
formed to  the  Romish  rites,  and  in  the  main  accepted  bis 
hereditary  prejudices  as  having  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation,  nis  mind  was  too  essentially  reflective  not  to  be 
occasionally  oppressed  with  difficulties  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  solve. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  in  July  1818,  nearly  penniless, 
and  was  of  course  cast  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Wan- 
dering about  the  streets  of  that  city  in  quest  of  something  to 
do,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  printing  establishment  of 
the  Harpers,  which,  though  not  as  great  then  as  it  has  be- 
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come  since,  was  already  a  highly  enterprising  and  prosperous 
concern.  Here  he  became  engaged  as  a  clerk,  and  here  now 
commenced  a  friendship  between  himself  and  his  employers 
which  proved  a  source  of  mutual  satisfaction  and  benefit  through 
a  long  succession  of  years.  His  mind,  naturally  active,  was 
quickened  by  the  new  light  into  which  it  was  brought ;  but, 
instead  of  accepting  that  light  and  turning  it  to  good  account, 
its  first  eflfort  was  to  leap  from  the  darkness  of  Romanism  into 
that  of  infidelity.  He  quickly  felt,  however,  that  he  was  not 
on  firm  ground  yet,  and  God's  wise  and  gracious  providence 
soon  brought  him  in  contact  with  influences  that  put  both  his 
intellect  and  his  heart  to  moving  in  the  right  direction.  He 
was  led,  as  he  would  have  said,  aecidentaUy,  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  Dr  Mason ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  impressed  with  the 
force  and  majesty  of  the  effoii;,  that  he  went  again  and  again  ; 
and  at  no  distant  period  he  saw  the  infidel  fabric  which  he  had 
reared  for  himself  in  ruins  at  his  feet.  About  this  time  he 
was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  Methodist 
brethren  in  New  York,  from  whom  he  received  important 
encouragement  and  aid,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  not  impro- 
bable that  he  might  become  a  member  of  that  communion. 
CJircumstances,  however,  subsequently  pointed  him  in  another 
direction  ;  and  when  his  mind  had  become  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened, and  his  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  his  own  Chris- 
tian experience  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  it,  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith  by  becoming  a  member  of  Dr 
Springs  church. 

As  he  very  soon,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  Christian 
friends,  developed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  withal 
an  earnest  desire  to  consecrate  himself  to  God  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation,  some  benevolent  individuals  quickly  originated 
a  plan  for  gratifying  his  desire,  and  securing  him  to  the  sacred 
office.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  he  went  first,  through 
,  the  offerings  of  a  considerate  charity,  to  Amherst  Academy^ 
where  he  remained  prosecuting  his  studies,  preparatory  to 
entering  college,  for  about  nine  months;  and  then,  in  the 
autumn  of  1822,  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in  Williams 
College.  Throughout  his  whole  college  course  he  had  a  high 
reputation  in  respect  to  both  scholarship  and  deportment ;  and 
he  graduated  with  high  honour  in  the  year  1826. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college,  he  became  an  agent  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  laboured  for  a  few  weeks  in 
its  behalf  very  successfully  in  Washington  County,  New  York. 
He  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  took  another  agency  under  the  Tract  Society 
At  Philadelphia,  where  he  established  a  branch  society,  and 
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finally  aooeptod  an  invitation  to  become  its  secfetary.  Here 
hd  continued  eighteen  months,  and  then  returned  to  Prinoetoii 
and  resumed  his  place  in  bis  class,  havii^  kept  along  with 
them  in  their  stuoies  during  his  absence.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel}dua,  in  April  1829. 

After  preaching  for  a  short  tim^  with  much  acoeptanoe,  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  he  went^  in  the  capacity  of  a  dcMnestic 
missionary,  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  and  very  soon  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  dinrch  in 
that  place.  Here  he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  November 
following,  and  was  not  only  highly  acceptable  in  his  nunistra- 
tions  among  his  own  people^  but  was  greatly  respected  and 
honoured  throughout  the  whole  r^on.  When  the  church  in 
Elizabethtown  became  vacant,  by  the  rjemoval  of  Dr  M'Dowdl 
to  Philadelphia,  their  attention  was  immediately  directed  to 
3)r  Murray,  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  his  successor ;  and 
he,  having  accepted  their  unanimous  call,  was  installed  as  their 
pastor  in  July  1833. 

Here  Dr  Murray  found  his  last  field  of  labour ;  for  though 
lie  was  called  to  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  the  land,  besides  being  invited  to  two  theological 
professorships,  and  several  other  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility and  usefulness  in  the  church,  he  was  never  willing  to 
break  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  this  coi^regation.  But  his 
field  of  labour  was  far  from  being  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  his  pastoral  charge — ^indeed,  his  field  was  literally  the  world. 
His  earnest  devotion  to  his  Master's  works,  in  connection  with 
his  high  executive  talent,  made  it  easy  for  him  to  respond  to 
the  numerous  claims  of  the  church  for  his  services,  in  almost 
every  department  of  benevolent  effort ;  and  he  seemed  as  much 
at  home  in  each  as  if  his  training  had  been  exclusively  in  refer- 
ence to  it  To  the  several  boards  of  the  church,  especially,  he 
lent  an  unremitting  and  powerful  influence ;  while  towards 
the  Princeton  TheoWical  Seminary  he  manifested  not  only 
the  watchful  fidelity  of  a  constituted  guardian,  but  the  grati- 
tude and  affection  of  a  devoted  son.  He  kept  steadily  at  his 
work  until  the  revelation  was  suddenly  made  to  him  that  his 
work  was  done.  Almost  before  his  nearest  neighbours  were 
aware  that  he  was  not  in  his  full  health,  the  startling  intelli- 
gence went  abroad  that  his  connection  with  all  earthly  scenes 
and  interests  had  closed  He  died  on  Monday  evening,  the  4th 
of  February  1861,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense 
throng — all  of  whom  seemed  like  mourners — on  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing. 

Dr  Murray  made  two  visits  to  Europe, — ^the  first  in  1851, 
the  second  in  1860.  It  was  an  event  of  no  small  interest  in  his 
life  to  return  to  his  native  land  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
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forty  years,  espeeially  coBsidering  the  varied  experience  of 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  been  the  subject,  and  the 
wonderful  transition  he  had  made  from  the  bigoted  Bomish 
boy,  going  to  seek  his  fortune^  to  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  honoured  Protestant  clergymen  of  his  day.  When  he 
reached  his  birthplace  and  the  home  of  his  early  years,  he  waa 
well  nigh  overwhdmed  by  comparing  what  he  saw  with  what 
he  remembered ;  a  few  who  had  been  his  youthful  companiona 
remained,  but  both  they  and  he  had  changed  so  much  as  to 
have  got  beyond  the  point  of  mutual  recognition,  and  tbey 
gazed  at  each  other  in  vain  to  discover  the  least  mark  of  iden- 
tity. The  shadows  of  Romanism  hung  just  as  dark  and  heavy 
around  the  endeared  spot  as  ever ;  and  though  he  was  not  dis- 
posed, during  his  brief  visit,  to  assail  needlessly  the  prejudices 
of  his  friends,  especially  as  he  could  not  remain  to  reason  th& 
matter  out  with  them,  yet  neither  could  he  re&ain  from  letting 
iiedl  a  note  of  solemn  admonition  upon  the  ear  of  his  two 
brothers,  the  only  surviving  members  of  his  father's  family ; 
and  in  order  to  give  the  greater  impressiveness  to  what  he  said, 
he  took  the  opportunitv  to  speak  to  them  while  the  three  were 
standing  together  beside  the  graves  of  their  parents.  On  both 
these  transatlantic  visits  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eminent  men,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  his  frequent 
appearance  on  public  occasions  in  connection  with  what  had 
previously  been  known  of  his  history.  He  was  deeply  interested, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland,  in  watching  the  operations 
of  that  religious  system  under  whose  blighting  influence  he  had 
lecdved  his  early  training ;  and  everytlung  that  he  saw  only 
served  to  make  him  more  grateful  for  the  deliverance  he  had 
experienced,  and  more  earnest  to  do  his  part  in  dissipating  the 
wide-spread  delusion. 

Dr  Murray's  outward  appearance  and  manners  were  but  a. 
faithful  reflection  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which 
formed  his  noble  character.  With  a  strongly  built  and  robust 
frame,  he  combined  a  countenance  expressive  of  high  intelli- 
gence, of  great  decision,  of  imperturbable  good  nature,  of  ex- 
haustless  humour.  His  manners,  though  simple  and  unstudied, 
were  gentlemanly,  and  there  was  a  bland  and  genial  air  about 
him  that,  of  itself,  would  have  rendered  him  an  attraction  in 
any  circle.  He  had  enough  of  the  Irish  accent  to  have  his  na- 
tionality recognised  anynraere,  but  not  enough  to  be  regarded 
by  anybody  as  an  imperfection  in  his  speaking.  Into  whatever 
company  he  might  be  thrown,  1^  was  almost  sure  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  leamng  spirit ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  in  the  least  degree  assuming  or  dictatorial  He  had  a 
rich  vein  of  native  wit,  and  was  not  slow  either  to  give  or  take 
a  joke ;  but  his  wit  was  usually  a  bright  and  genial  sunshine-^ 
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very  rarely  the  depositary  of  anything  that  could  rive  or  blast. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  no  one  was  more 
ready  than  he  to  welcome  his  friends,  and  no  one  more  able 
than  he  to  render  them  contented  and  happy. 

Dr  Murray's  intellect  was  clear,  vigorous,  discriminating, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  practical.  It  was  not  metaphysic^, 
either  in  its  tastes  or  its  habits,  but  it  found  its  element  rather 
in  the  region  of  common  sense,  and  amidst  the  sober  realities 
of  life.  While  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  kept  himself 
thoroughly  informed  in  respect  to  passing  events,  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  method,  and  all  his  various  duties  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  a  rigid  system.  First  on  the  list  of  his  duties  for 
the  week  was  his  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  ;  and  before 
Jlonday  had  passed,  his  sermon  (for  he  wrote  but  one  sermon 
a- week)  was  so  far  advanced  .as  to  be  beyond  all  peril  of  failure. 
There  were  always  the  evidences  upon  his  study-table  that  he 
did  not  rest  in  the  judgment  of  commentators  in  respect  to  the 
true  meaning  of  his  text ;  for  there  was  the  Bible  in  its  ori- 
ginal languages,  which,  without  claiming  to  be  an  eminent 
Greek  or  Hebrew  scholar,  he  freely  and  constantly  consulted. 

Dr  Murray's  power  in  the  pulpit  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  qufdities  and  influences.  First  of  all,  he  carried 
thither  beaten  oil — his  sermons,  instead  of  being  only  an 
apology  for  sermons — the  product  of  mere  scraps  of  time,  and 
got  up  from  sheer  necessity,  were  evidently  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous and  earnest  thought ;  and  the  elaboration  bestowed 
upon  them,  instead  of  making  In om  profound  philosophical  dis- 
(^uisitions,  made  them  as  clear  as  the  light  and  as  pungent  as 
barbed  arrows.  For  nothing  were  they  more  distinguished 
than  the  union  of  brevity  with  strength  ;  there  was  a  certain 
sententious  air  about  them,  which,  while  it  arrested  and 
enchained  the  attention,  would  sometimes  make  a  mighty 
deposit  of  truth  in  the  mind,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
dislodge.  Then  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  eminently 
commanding ;  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity  he  had  great 
force  and  animation ;  and  no  one  who  heard  him  could  doubt 
that  he  felt  that  he  was  dealing  in  momentous  realities.  Some- 
times, indeed,  though  very  rarely,  a  sentence  would  drop  from 
him  that  would  cause  a  general  smile  to  pervade  his  audience, 
owing  to  the  strong  natural  proclivities  of  his  own  mind  in  that 
direction  ;  but  it  was  evidently  unintentional  on  his  part,  and 
the  effect  upon  his  hearers  was  only  momentary.  All  the  dis- 
courses that  we  have  heard  irom  him  would  lead  us  to  concur 
in  the  judgment  we  have  heard  expressed  by  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  his  stated  hearers,  that  few  men,  of  any  period, 
wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with  greater  skill  or  power  than 
did  Dr  Muna}^ 
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Bat  if  the  pulpit,  as  was  said  of  old  Herbert,  was  Dr  Murray's 
throne,  in  the  sense  of  its  ^having  been  the  place  where  he 
put  forth  the  greatest  power,  there  was  no  position  pertain* 
ing  to  his  ministry  in  which  it  did  not  seem  easy  for  him  to 
wield  the  appropriate  influence.  In  the  pastoral  relation  par- 
ticularly, he  was  a  model  of  prudence,  watchfulness,  tenderness^ 
and  fidelity.  He  regaided  his  whole  flock  with  an  affection 
scarcely  less  than  parental ;  and  he  was  always  upon  the  look- 
out for  opportunities  to  do  them  good.  Theiie  was  no  office  of 
kindness  that  he  was  not  ready  to  undertake  even  for  the  hum- 
blest of  them.  As  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  their 
spiritual  guide — to  counsel  them  in  their  difliculties,  and  com- 
fort them  in  their  sorrows,  and  help  them  in  their  duties — so  Lis 
familiar  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  forms  of  worldly 
business  often  rendered  him  a  very  competent  adviser  in  respect 
to  their  temporal  concerns ;  and  hence  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon for  him,  after  praying  at  the  bedside  of  one  of  the  dying 
members  of  bis  congregation,  than  to  be  put  in  requisition  for 
the  writing  of  his  will.  This  remarkable  facility  at  worldly 
business,  while  it  never  acted  as  a  temptation  to  him  to  forget 
any  of  the  duties  of  his  high  vocation,  was  really  an  important 
auxiliary  to  his  usefulness  in  liis  relations  to  his  people. 

While  Dr  Murray  fulfilled  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
promptness  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  immediate  charge^ 
he  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  more  public  claims  that 
were  made  upon  him,  in  connection  not  only  with  his  own 
denomination,  but  with  the  church  at  large.  In  all  meetings 
of  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod,  or  the  Gteneral  Assembly,  he  wap, 
by  common  consent,  recognised  as  one  of  the  controlling  spirits. 
In  debate  he  was  logical,  clear,  self-possessed,  and  not  lacking 
in  due  respect  for  his  opponents,  however  widely  or  earnestly 
he  might  dissent  from  them,  though  nobody  could  ensure  them 
against  an  occasional  avalanche  of  extemporaneous  wit  that 
would  point  back  to  the  Erin  Isle.  His  views  of  the  public 
interests  of  the  church  were  enlightened,  sober,  comprehensive ; 
and  to  the  promotion  of  these  interests  his  whole  ministry  was 
carefully  and  diligently  directed.  But  while  he  was,  from  con- 
viction and  from  association,  thoroughly  a  Presbyterian,  he  had 
a  warm  side  for  every  true  follower  of  Christ — ^lie  was  at  home 
among  all  evangelical  denominations;  and  even  those  who 
were  not  evangelical,  he  treated  with  kindness  and  respect, 
while  they,  in  turn,  felt  the  attraction  of  his  warm  and  gene- 
rous spirit  The  day  of  his  funeral  was  a  day  of  general 
mounung  at  Elizabeth ;  and  from  the  universal  demonstrations 
of  grief,  extending  even  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  one  miffht 
have  supposed  that  the  whole  population  had  been  sittmg 
under  bis  ministry. 
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We  must  not  omit  to  Bay,  that  Dr  Murray  acquired  an 
honourable  distinction  as  a  writer.  While  in  eoUege,  he  accus- 
tomed himself  to  use  his  pen,  not  as  a  matt^of  duty  only,  but 
of  pleasure ;  and  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  one  or  more 
of  the  newspapers  in  that  r^on.  He  began,  at  an  early 
period  in  his  ministry,  to  publish  occasional  sermons,  bnt  the 
first  thing  from  his  pen,  which  especially  drew  public  attention 
towGuxl  him,  was  his  first  series  of  Letters  to  Archbishop  Hughes, 
concerning  which  there  was  a  general  expression  not  only 
of  decided  approval  but  of  strong  admiration,  while  yet  their 
authorship  remained  a  secret.  These  Letters,  as  well  as  those 
which  succeeded  them,  though  addressed  to  a  dignitary  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  only  contemplated  him  as  the  representative  of 
Romanism,  and  were  really  designed  to  bring  the  light  of  truth 
in  contact  with  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion as  they  might  reach.  No  man  could  have  written  on 
that  subject  under  greater  advantages  than  Dr  Murray ;  for 
while  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  ground,  and  tes- 
tified from  out  of  the  depths  of  a  bitter  experience,  he  knew  by 
what  avenues  the  deluded  votaries  of  the  system  could  be  most 
successfully  approached ;  and  the  lucid  and  sententious  deliver- 
ances of  his  pen,  already  referred  to,  were  fitted  to  lodge 
themselves  in  the  mind,  both  as  a  light  and  as  a  power.  ]£s 
Letters  to  the  Archbishop — ^some  or  all  of  them— have  found 
their  way  not  onlv  into  most  European  countries,  but  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  are  read  in  some  four  or  five  different  lan- 
guages. They  are  characterised  by  a  force  of  argument,  an 
amplitude  of  illustration,  an  earnestness  of  appeal,  and  often 
by  a  scathing  sarcasm,  that  give  them  a  decided  prominence 
^among  standard  works  on  the  Romish  controversy.  If  Dr 
Murray's  mission  was  more  in  one  direction  of  public  usefulness 
than  another,  probably  it  was  like  that  of  Paul, — doing  good 
to  his  brethren  still  sitting  in  the  darkness  from  which  he  had 
escaped ;  and  the  immense  circulation  which  his  books  on  this 
subject  have  already  gained,  would  seem  to  be  a  pledge  that 
they  have  as  yet  only  begun  to  accomplish  the  worlc  to  which 
they  are  destined.  iBut  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  this  parti- 
cular field,  but  wrote  several  other  works,  of  great  practical 
interest,  upon  every  page  of  which  the  characteristics  of  his 
own  peculiar  mind  are  unmistakeably  impressed.  His  book  on 
'' Preachers  and  Preadbing,"  published  not  long  before  his 
death,  is  full  of  common  sense  and  deep  wisdom,  and  is  admir- 
ably fitted  to  minister  both  to  the  dignity  and  the  efficiency  ci 
the  pulpit  Tt  would  be  well  if  every  student  of  theology,  and 
every  young  minister  in  the  land — to  say  nothing  of  those  who 
are  olaer — ^would  read  and  inwardly  digest  this  work,  untal 
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they  bave  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  teachings,  and 
fully  imbued  with  its  spirit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  after  what  we  have  already 
said  of  the  kindliness  and  warmth  of  Dr  Murray's  affections^ 
that  he  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  pii* 
yacy  of  his  own  house.  In  the  relations  of  husband  and  father, 
there  was  a  beautiful  blending  of  love  and  dignity,  to  render 
him  one  of  the  most  admirable  models  we  have  ever  known ; 
and  his  friends  who  used  to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  him» 
always  reckoned  the  d^s  spent  under  his  roof  as  among  the 
brightest  of  the  year.  He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  character, 
and  did  not  admit  persons  to  his  confidence  with  undue  haste ; 
but  when  he  had  once  recognised  one  as  a  friend,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  dislodge  that  person  from  his  heart,  and  there 
was  hudly  any  sacrifice  which  he  was  not  ready  to  make  for 
the  promotion  of  his  happiness  or  usefulness. 

iVom  the  mere  glance  which  we  have  ^taken  of  Dr  Murray's 
life  and  character,  as  they  are  both  so  admirably  portrayed  in 
the  Memoir,  and,  we  may  add,  as  we  knew  him  in  the  intimacy 
of  an  endeared  friendship,  it  is  manifest  that  his  career  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  activity  and  usefulness.  Some  men, 
while  they  are  very  good  at  some  one  thing,  and  perhaps  know 
how  to  ride  a  hobby  at  tremendous  speed,  are  good  for  nothing 
else.  Not  so  ttr  Murray.  When  he  stood  in  the  pulpit 
delivering  God's  message ;  or  when  he  was  ministering  to  the 
sick  or  the  sorrowftil,  or  j>erforming  any  of  his  more  private 
pastoral  duties  ;  or  when  ne  was  giving  direction  or  impulse  to 
the  movements  of  some  ecclesiastical  body ;  or  when  he  was 
nerving  his  intellect  and  his  heart  for  a  desperate  encounter 
with  the  man  of  sin — in  any  one  of  these  cases  you  might  have 
supposed  that  he  had  planted  himself  on  the  spot  where,  of  all 
others,  he  was  most  at  home  ;  and  yet,  at  the  bidding  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  occupy  any  other  of  those  departments  of 
duty  with  the  same  graceful  facility,  and  the  same  decided  and 
desirable  results.  With  this  remarkable  power  of  adaptation, 
and  an  industry  that  rarely  has  a  parallel,  both  controlled  by 
strong  religious  sensibilities  and  a  deep  feeling  of  obligation  to 
the  Master  whom  he  was  pledged  to  serve,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  accumulated  results  of  his  not  very  protracted  life  exhibit 
an  amount  of  service  rendered  to  both  Qod  and  man,  which  it 
is  rarely  the  privilege  of  the  church  to  record  in  respect  to  any 
of  her  ministers. 

We  can  only  hint  at  two  or  three  of  the  most  obvious  lessons 
which  have  occurred  to  us,  as  we  have  passed  over  the  pages  of 
this  remarkable  book.  First  of  all,  every  one,  surely,  who  has 
ever  learned  to  reverence  or  recognise  Gkxl's  hand,  must  trace 
it  in  the  whole  course  of  Dr  Murray's  extraordinary  life^ 
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Who  would  have  conjectured  that  his  being  bom  of  Boman 
Catholic  parents,  and  educated  to  a  belief  of  the  absurd  doc- 
trines, and  an  observance  of  the  equally  absurd  rites,  of  the 
Somish  Church ;  that  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  was  apprenticed,  leading  him  unceremoniously  to  quit  his 
service,  and  his  coming  a.  forlorn  and  nearly  penniless  boy  to 
this  country,  in  spite  even  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
own  mother — ^who  would  have  believed  that  this  was  to  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  high  stand  he  was  to 
take,  and  the  important  part  he  was  to  perform  in  our  American 
church  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  his  early  experience  of  the  cold 
horrors  of  Eomanism,  he  never  could  have  wielded  such  a  pen 
of  iire  in  exposing  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unkmd 
and  almost  savage  bearing  of  that  Grannard  merchant,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  not  have  lived  and  died  in  as 
deep  darkness  as  either  of  his  brothera  Surely  God  worked 
in  a  mysterious  way  to  make  out  of  material  that  seemed  to 
promise  so  little  that  noble  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  name 
has  become  as  a  household  word  almost  aU  over  Protestant 
Christendom.  Shall  not  such  facts  as  these  lead  us  to  trust  our 
God  as  well  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  sunshine,  and  to  wait 
patiently  and  reverently  for  the  mysteries  of  his  providence  to 
develop  their  own  explanation  ? 

Another  lesion  which  this  volume  most  impressively  teaches, 
is  the  vast  importance  of  that  form  of  the  charity  of  the  church 
which  looks  after  the  education  of  1^  indigent  and  promising 
8ona  There  was  Nicholas  Murrayn^ith  great  natural  giffas, 
with  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  and  withsJ  struggling  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  yet  doing  his  daily  task,  like  any  other 
hireling  boy,  at  that  great  printing  establishment  of  the 
Harpers ;  and  even  though,  along  with  his  regenerate  nature, 
there  might  come  aspirations  for  higher  usefolness,  yet  with 
them  would  naturally  be  associated  the  thought  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  that  he  might  well  afford  to  be 
satisfied  if  he  could  earn  his  daily  bread.  But  as  God's 
gracious  providence  would  have  it,  he  fell  in  with  some  of  the 
benevolent  men  in  Dr  Spring's  church,  who,  being  struck  with 
bis  intellectual  superiority  as  well  as  his  decided  demonstrations 
of  Christian  principle  and  feeling,  offered  themselves  to  him  as 
auxiliaries  if  he  would  study  for  the  ministry.  We  cannot  say» 
indeed,  what  might  have  been  accomplished  by  his  own  sancti- 
fied energies  both  of  mind  and  heart,  if  no  aid  from  without  had 
been  proffered  to  him ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
these  excellent  men  not  only  gave  him  the  first  impulse  towards 
an  education  with  reference  to  the  ministry,  but  furnished  the 
first  £Etcilities  towards  the  carrying  out  of  this  object  He 
sever  foigot  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  them  while  he  lived  ; 
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and  now  that  the  beneficiary  and  the  benefactors  have  met  on 
a  nobler  field,  where  they  can  trace  the  results  of  that  first 
movement  in  favour  of  his  education  by  a  brighter  light,  can 
we  doubt  that,  in  view  of  this  experience,  their  hearts  are  knit 
together  more  closely,  and  drawn  forth  in  offerings  of  more 
intense  thankfulness  to  their  common  Father  ? 

And  why  should  not  this  example  stimulate  a  multitude  of 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise  ?  Young  men  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, but  of  pious  aspirations  and  great  capabihties  for  use- 
fulness, are  scattered  everywhere ;  and  aU  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  render  them,  perhaps,  even  pillars  in  the  church  of  God, 
is  for  the  hand  of  Chnstian  charity  to  be  stretched  out  for  their 
encouragement  and  help !  Is  not  this  an  object  worthy  of  deeper 
consideration,  of  more  liberal  offerings,  than  the  church  has  yet 
bestowed  upon  it?  Especially,  shall  not  those  public  institutions, 
which  contemplate  exclusively  this  object,  find  increased  favour 
in  the  eye  of  our  rich  men,  who,  in  consecrating  themselves 
have  also  consecrated  all  that  they  possess  unto  the  Lord  ?  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  one  effect  of  the  circulation  of  the  Me- 
moir of  Dr  Murray  will  be  that  many  gifted  and  excellent  young 
men  will  have  a  way  opened  for  them  to  enter  the  ministry,  who 
otherwise  would  have  lived  and  died,  perhaps,  in  the  drudgery 
of  some  humble  secular  vocation. 

And,  finally,  what  an  example  is  Dr  Murray  to  all  young 
men,  and  to  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  vigorous  and  self 
denying  effort !  The  sam^eroic  resolution,  the  same  unfail- 
ing diligence,  the  same  fearlessness  of  difficulties  and  obstacles 
which  marked  both  his  earlier  and  his  later  developments,  if 
associated  with  the  same  high  tone  of  spiritual  feeling  which  he 
exemplified,  would  throw  success  and  triumph  into  the  path  of 
any  young  man ;  and  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  of  powers 
even  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  he  possessed,  they  would  be 
a  pledge  for  extensive  usefulness  and  an  honoured  name.  Let 
those  who  read  this  book,  and  learn  what  it  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  do,  then  settle  the  question  with  theniselves  whether 
they  are  labouring  for  Gtod  and  the  church  up  to  the  full  mea- 
sure of  their  ability. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  thanking  the 
author  for  having  so  gracefully  and  tenderly  embalmed  the 
memory  of  his  friend  and  ours,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred 
so  great  and  permanent  a  favour  upon  the  whole  church.  When 
scores  and  hundreds  of  memoirs — even  of  those  which  have  had 
their  brief  day  of  being  talked  about  and  admired — shall  be 
numbered  with  the  things  that  have  been,  we  confidently  pre- 
dict that.this  will  be  holding  on  its  way  with  posterity,  and 
performing  its  great  work  with  undiminished  power. 

VOL,  XII. — NO.  XLV.  2  H 
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Art.  III. — The  Tme  Place  of  Man  in  Zoology* 

Contributions  to  (he  Natural  ffisUny  of  the  United  States  of  America,  By 
Louis  Aqasbuc  Fizst  Monograph  in  Three  Parts.  L  £nay  on  Clanifi- 
cation,  &o.    Vol.  I    4to.    Boston,  1857. 

The  "  Essay  on  Classification*'  in  Professor  Agassiz's  ''  Contxi- 
butions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica/ is  a  very  remarkable  treatise,  in  a  very  remarkable  work, 
for  our  own,  or  for  any  country.  The  prospectus  was  for  ten 
volumes,  on  as  many  important,  though  not  the  best  known, 
parts  of  American  zoology,  with  full  descriptions,  and  most 
ample  illustrations,  from  the  embryo  to  the  perfect  animal,  at 
twelve  dollars  the  volume.  The  first  four  of  these  have  been 
issued,  and  have  fully  satisfied  the  high  anticipations  of  the 
patrons  of  this  great  enterprise  ;  to  provide  for  the  expense  of 
which  at  least  eight  hundred  subscribers  were  necessary  on 
reasonable  calculations  of  the  work  to  be  done;  but  so  high  did 
the  author  stand  in  scientific  estimation,  and  so  generous  were 
his  views  of  what  the  character  of  the  work  and  its  illustrations 
should  be,  that  it  is  said  the  hst  of  subscribers  exceeded  twenty- 
five  hundred,  more  than  thrice  the  number  anticipated — a 
patronage  of  more  than  princely  munificence.  All:  this  was 
without  any  special  effort  The  support  of  the  enterprise^ 
therefore,  may  be  considered  certam,  even  though  a  consider 
able  falling  off  from  the  subscriptioC  list  should  take  place ;  and 
the  distinguished  author,  with  his  tail  prospect  of  life  and 
health,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  complete  the  work,  the 
value  of  which  he  will  richly  enhance  by  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrations  which  this  noble  patronage  will  enable 
him  to  furnish.  Of  the  volumes  already  published,  the  first  two 
contain,  besides  the  Essay,  the  North  American  Testudinata> 
or  Turtles,  with  thirty-seven  splendid  plates ;  the  next  two  pre- 
sent the  Acalephs,  with  forty-six  plates  ;  and  the  four  taken 
together  constitute  the  most  gratifying  earnest  of  those  which 
are  to  follow.  All  true  lovers  of  Natural  History  must  rejoice 
in  the  progress  and  the  promise. 

Of  such,  a  work  the  appropriate  introduction  should  be  the 
richest  and  most  complete  Essay  on  Classification.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  different  views  held  by 
naturalists  on  this  subject ;  and  to  many  who  assume  as  the 
basis  of  their  systems,  the  material  organs,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  natural  or  physical  organisation,  this  Essay 

*  From  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  for  January  1883.-*En. 
B.  iF.E,R. 
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will  be  held  to  be  transcendent.  At  least,  in  all  but  some  of 
the  minor  subdivisions,  it  will  doubtless  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  their  systems.  But  apart  from  the  admiration  it  will  elici;fc 
from  practical  zoologists,  and  other  admirars  of  nature  exhibited 
in  scientific  detail,  and  illustrated  by  art,  this  Essay  will  excite 
a  special  interest  in  all  who  love  to  trace  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  piind  in  the  works  of  his  creatioa  Under  this  aspect, 
however,  it  presents  not  only  the  most  extraordinary  excellen- 
cies, but  also  very  grave  defects;  some  of  which,  in  both  kinds, 
we  propose  to  exhibit  here,  in  order  that  the  true  and  only 
consistent  place  of  man  in  zoology  may  be  made  to  appear. 

L  The  Excellencies. 

1.  All  must  agree  with  Professor  Agassiz,  that  sufficient 
progress  has  now  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  life  to 
form  a  correct  system  of  arrangement  Passing  from  the  first 
imperfect  classification,  in  the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus 
in  1735,  to  its  great  improvement  in  1761,  and  thence  to  its 
final  revision  by  its  author  in  1766,  we  come  to  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  which  is  a  great  advance  beyond  all  that  had  preceded 
it.  In  all  the  subsequent  "  Anatomical  Systems,"  from  that  of 
Cuvier  to  that  of  Leuckart  in  184!8,  of  eighJt  of  which  Agassiz 
gives  the  details  with  remarks,  the  departure  from  the  views  of 
Cuvier  seem  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  except  in  that  of 
Ehrenberg,  in  1836.  Of  prominent  "Philosophical  Systems" 
of  zoology  of  th^  German  School,  three  are  specially  detailed 
and  reported  on  in  this  Essay.  Next  to  these  are  given  the 
**  Embryological  Systems,"  four  of  which  are  finely  commented 
on,  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  This  short  statement  with  respect 
to  fifteen  systems — and  these  are  not  all — must  convince  us 
that  enough  has  been,  or  ought  to  have  been,  done  by  zoologists 
to  enable  a  competent  author  to  propound  a  system  truthful 
and  complete,  at  least  in  all  the  fundamental  divisions.  These, 
in  their  most  general  form,  must  be  obvious  and  accessible  to 
all  observers.  Accordingly  we  find  that  some  zoologists,  in  each 
of  the  three  modes  of  investigation,  i.  6.,  anatomical,  philoso- 
phical, and  embryological,  do  agree  with  each  other  in  certain 
respects,  on  the  four  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  given  by  Cuvier;  or,  as  Prof.  Agassiz  writes,  on  "  the  natural 
primitive  relations  of  animal  life,"  viz.,  vertebrates,  articulates, 
molluscs,  and  radiates.  And  if  this  classification  were  con- 
fined to  animials  below  man,  it  would  call  forth  no  opposition. 
There  is,  however,  a  classification  more  fundamental  and  broad,* 

*  This  more  fmidamental  distinction  was  made,  also,  bj  Aristotle,  as  has 
jnst  been  pointed  oat  o  the  writer,  as  he  concludes  this  article,  by  a  distin* 
guishod  Greek  scholar.  It,  with  the  prounds  upon  which  it  rests,  will  be  in* 
trodaced  in  the  proper  place,  both  for  its  antiquity  ftud  wise  diecrimination. 
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which  was  made  by  Ehrenberg  in  1836,  and  also  by  St  Hilaire 
in  1856  ;  but  this  is  barely  referred  to  in  the  Essay. 

2.  The  general  views  of  Prof.  Agassiz  on  the  real  object  of 
classification,  are  worthy  of  philosophy  and  of  the  truth.  He 
maintains  the  existence  in  animals  of  departments,  i.€.,  of 
**  branch,  class,  order,  family,  genus,  and  species,  by  which  we 
express  the  results  of  our  investigations  into  the  relations  of  the 
animal  kingdom.'*  Naturalists  generally  have  admitted  the  real 
existence  of  species,  and  sometimes  of  genera ;  but  they  have 
too  often  considered  even  genera,  as  well  as  the  superior  divi- 
sions, to  be  the  result  of  human  contrivance,  or  as  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  whilst  these  ought  to  be  neither.  With  respect  to 
such  arrangements,  Agassiz  asks,  "  Are  these  divisions  artifi- 
cial or  natural  ?  Are  they  the  devices  of  the  human  mind  to 
classify  and  arrange  our  knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
it  more  readUy  within  our  grasp,  and  facilitate  further  investi- 
gations ;  or  have  they  been  instituted  by  the  Divine  intelligence 
as  the  categories  of  his  mode  of  thinking  ?"  In  a  note  he  adds, 
"  A  system  may  be  natural ;  that  is,  may  agree  in  every  respect 
with  the  facts  of  nature,  and  yet  not  be  considered  by  its  author 
[or  by  others],  as  the'manifestation  of  the  thoughts  of  a  Creator; 
but  merely  as  the  expression  of  a  fact  existing  in  nature,  no 
matter  how."  This  is  a  just  exhibition  of  the  perverse  thoughts 
of  a  host  of  naturalists,  with  which  the  admirable,  and  truthful, 
and  exalting  views  of  the  author  of  this  essay  are  in  striking 
contrast.  For  by  most  naturalists,  no  respect  has  been  paid  to 
that  original  and  grand  idea  of  Plato,  of  a  primordial  plan  or 
conception  in  the  mind  of  the  divine  Architect,  according  to 
which  all  things  were  formed  and  have  their  operations  carried 
on.  From  ignorance  or  design,  their  systems  have  originated  in 
very  different  conceptions.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  Linnean 
system  of  botany,  artificial  in  its  general  structure,  and  jeiruir 
tural,  in  that  it  presents  a  host  of  facts  accordant  with  nature. 
Such  also,  in  part,  is  the  so-called  "  Natural  Method,"  which 
superseded  that  of  Linnaeus,  and  such,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
was  nis  early  zoologv.  The  system  of  Cuvier  shews  the  least 
possible  respect  to  t  ue  development  of  a  divine  plan. 

In  opposing  all  artificial  classifiation,  Agassiz  maintains 
the  obvious  and  all-important,  but  often  forgotten  principle,  that 
the  order  of  the  system  is  to  be  "  inherent  in  the  objects  them- 
selves," so  that  in  truth  the  arrangement  shall  be  "  but  translsr 
tions  into  human  language  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator." 
Throughout  the  Essay  the  distinguished  author  often  adverts  to 
the  design  or  plan  in  nature  as  proof  of  one  intelligent  and  wise 
Creator.  Speaking  to  this  purpose,  he  says :  "  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  belief  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  i5 
surely  not  amiss  for  the  philosopher  to  endeavour,  by  the  study 
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of  his  own  mental  operations,  to  approximate  the  workings  of 
the  divine  reason,  learning  from  the  nature  of  his  o^^n  mind 
better  to  understand  the  infinite  intellect  from  which  it  is 
derived/'  And  surely  the  perfect  system  of  zoology  must 
contain  and  exhibit  the  divine  plan,  both  for  the  instruction 
and  elevation  of  the  sincere  student  of  nature,  and  for  spiritual 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits  in  the  glorious  temple 
of  his  works. 

Another  thought,  as  admirable  as  it  is  just  and  worthy  of  a 
scientific  naturalist  and  a  true  philosopher,  ia  the  following  :— 
"  I  cannot,"  says  our  author,  "  overlook  nor  disregard  here  the 
close  connection  there  is  between  the  facts  ascertained  by  scien- 
tific investigations,  and  the  discussions  now  carried  on  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  organised  beings  ;  and  though  I  know  those 
who  hold  it  very  unscientific  to  believe  that  thinking  is  not 
something  inherent  in  matter,  and  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  inorganic  and  living  and  thinking  beings,  I 
shall  not  be  prevented  by  any  such  pretensions  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy from  expressing  my  conviction  that  as  long  as  it  cannot 
be  shewn  that  matter  and  physical  forces  do  actually  reason,  I 
shall  consider  any  manifestation  of  thought  as  evidence  of  a 
thinking  being  as  the  author  of  such  thought,  and  shall  look 
upon  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  connection  between  the 
parts  of  nature  as  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  thinking 
Qod,  as  certainly  as  man  exhibits  the  power  of  thinking  when 
he  recognises  their  natural  relations/'  In  a  note  in  this  con- 
nection, also,  he  makes  the  significant  admission,  that  to  the 
minds  of  many  naturalists  ''  the  name  of  Gk)d  appears  out  of  ' 
place  in  a  scientific  work,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  secondary 
agencies  constituted  alone  a  worthy  subject  of  their  investiga- 
tions, and  as  if  nature  could  teach  nothing  about  its  author/* 
Must  not  intelligent  man  be  under  a  mof(d  obligation,  in  the 
study  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  recognise  and  honour  their 
infinite  and  benevolent  Creator  and  Ruler  ? 

3.  Professor  Agassiz  explains  the  reason  for  the  course  thus 
pursued  by  many  naturalists  in  the  following  way,  viz.,  that 
they  "  are  no  doubt  prevented  from  expressing  their  conviction 
that  the  world  was  (»dled  into  existence  and  is  regulated  bv  an 
intelligent  Qod,  either  by  the  fear  of  being  supposed  to  share 
clerical  or  sectarian  [theological]  prejudices ;  or  because  it  may 
be  dangerous  for  them  to  discuss  freely  such  questions,  without 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  the  obligation  of  taking  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  standard  by  which  the  validity  of  their 
results  is  to  be  measured"  Is  this  an  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  not  "  expressing  their  conviction"  of  the  origin 
and  government  of  the  world  ?  Another  explanation  is  stated 
thus : — "  There  are  physicists  who  might  be  shocked  at  the  idea 
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of  being  considered  materialists,  who  are  yet  prone  to  beKeve 
that  when  they  have  recognised  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
physical  world,  and  acknowledged  that  these  laws  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Deity,  they  have  explained  everything,  even 
when  they  have  considered  only  the  phenomena  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  as  if  the  world  contained  no  living  beings ;  and 
[or]  as  if  these  living  beings  exhibited  nothing  that  differed 
from  thfe  inorganic  world." 

Further,  in  our  author's  view,  it  is  not  enough  to  see  only 
t*he  "  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,"  and  the  "  connection  of 
organs  and  functions,''  in  the  things  and  creatures  of  earth,  in 
order  to  trace  the  divine  plan  so  industriously  ignored  by  those 
naturalists  who  are  here  alluded  to.  For,  as  he  states,  "  we 
find  organs  without  functions,  aa,  for  instance,  the  teeth  of  the 
whale,  which  never  cut  through  the  gum,  the  breast  [of  the 
male]  in  all  the  class  of  mammalia  ;  these  and  similar  organs 
are  preserved  in  obedience  to  a  certain  uniformity  of  funda- 
mental structure,  true  to  the  original  formula  of  that  division 
of  animal  life,  even  when  not  essential  to  its  mode  of  existence. 
The  organ  remains,  not  for  the  performance  of  a  function,  but 
with  reference  to  a  plan."  This  he  beautifully  illustrates,  also, 
by  the  "  unity  of  structure  of  the  limbs  of  pinnated  animals,  in 
which  the  fingers  are  never  moved,  with  those  which  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  articulations  and  freedom  of  motion."  To  these 
may  be  added  the  "  blind  fish"  of  the  Kentucky  Mammoth 
Cave,  in  which  Dr  Weyman  discovered  the  "rudiments  of 
eyes,  left  them  as  a  remembrance"  of  the  general  type  of  fishes, 
with  respect  to  this  organ  of  vision.  If  so,  "  the  blind  crawfish 
and  the  blind  insects"  of  that  cave  probably  have  rudimentary 
eyes ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  crawfish  have  the  optic  nerve, 
may  it  not  be  that  their  eyes  are  so  delicate  as  to  s^ord  them 
the  vision  necessary  for  their  location  ? 

4  Professor  Agassiz  is  perfectly  explicit  on  the  question  of 
"  equivocal  generation,"  and  on  the  errors  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena  which  are  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with 
that  idea.  Of  a  certain  class  of  physicists  he  says : — "  Mistaking 
for  a  causal  relation  the  intellectual  connection  observable 
between  serial  phenomena^  they  are  imable  to  perceive  any 
difference  between  disorder  and  the  free,  independent,  and  self- 
possessed  action  of  a  superior  mind,  and  call  mysticism  even  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  existence  of  an  immatenal  principle  in 
animak,  which  they  themselves  acknowledge  in  man."  "  It  is 
fiirther  of  itself  plain,"  he  adds  in  a  note^  ''  that  the  laws 
which  may  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  organic,  cannot  be  considered  as 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  living  beings,  even  though  these 
may  have  a  material  body,  unless  it  be  actually  shewn  that  the 
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action  of  these  laws  implies,  by  their  very  nature,  the  produc- 
tion of  such  beings.  Thus  far  Crosse's  experiments  are  the 
only  ones  offered  as  proving  such  a  result.  I  do  not  know  what 
physicists  may  think  about  them  now  ;  but  I  know  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  zoologist  who  doubts  that  they  only  exhibited  a 
mistake."  It  is  gratifying  to  find  Prof.  Agassiz  so  explicit  upon 
these  experiments  of  Mr  Crosse,  whom  he  himself  introduced 
ta  the  public* 

5.  Prof.  Agassiz  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  notion  so  com- 
mon, and  yet  so  baseless,  of  accounting  for  the  works  of  nature 
by  the  operation  of  physical  laws,  or  inherent  forces,  or  co- 
existing powers.  When  the  zoologist  sees  and  understands 
something  of  the  divine  plan,  according  to  which  creation  has 
been  moulded  and  produced,  he  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
"  desolate  theory  which  refers  all  to  the  laws  of  matter,  as 
accounting  for  sdl  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  and  leaves  us 
with  no  God  but  the  monotonous,  unvarying  action  of  physi- 
cal forces,  binding  all  things  to  their  inevitable  destiny."  This 
is  implied,  indeed,  in  previous  quotations,  but  here  the  ques- 
tion IS  argued  at  length.  "  It  is  the  object  of  the  following 
paragraphs/  he  says,  "  to  shew  that  there  are  neither  agents 
nor  laws  in  nature  known  to  physicists,  under  the  influence 
and  by  the  action  of  which,  these  [organised]  beings  could 
have  originated;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  nature  of 
these  beings,  and  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  exhibit  thought,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  referred  only  to  the  immediate  action  of  a  thinking  being, 
even  though  the  maimer  in  which  they  were  called  into  exist- 
ence remains  for  the  present  a  mystery."  The  whole  argu- 
ment is  too  long  for  insertion  here  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  it  is  triumphantly  sustained ;  and  the  conclusion 
is  certainly  in  accordance  with  right  reason,  and  with  the  gene- 
ral understanding  of  the  teachings  of  infinite  wisdom.  For  we 
may  well  ask,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  ''  What  evidence 

*  These  experiments  were  made  in  1837,  and  are  now  hardlj  remembered. 
Mr  Crosse  fonnd  that  in  the  operation  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  silicate 
of  potash,  tome  little  eggs  and  insects .  appeared  in  the  solution  ;  which  were 
figured  bj  him  to  shew  their  (the  insects')  form,  head,  body,  legs,  and  bristles, 
Itumbers  of  these  insects  were  examined  in  England  and  France ;  and  their 
place  was  ascertained  under  the  g^nus  Acarus,  or  mite ;  in  which,  and  even  in 
their  species,  the  French  naturalists  agreed  with  the  English,  although  they 
had  no  belief  in  this  new  and  philosophical  mode  of  creation.  Tet  it  seemed 
to  some  that  the  electrical  current  had  deyeloped  the  work  of  creation,  and 
produced  organs  of  life,  for  the  insects  lired  and  moved.  What  a  triumph  of 
science!  But  short  was  the  exultation;  for  in  other  careful  experiments, 
which  exdaded  external  interference,  the  insects  failed  to  crawl  into  life 
Mr  Crosse  himself  finally  supposed  that  the  eggs,  and  perhaps  some  insects 
had  fallen  into  the  silicate  material,  and  had  thus  been  developed  in  the  com- 
mon method. — See  American  Journal  of  Science,  voL  sxzii.  July  1837,  and  voL 
xxxv.  January  1839. 
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there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  that  at  any  time 
these  physical  agents  have  produced  anything  they  no  longer 
do  produce ;  and  what  probability  there  is  that  they  may  ever 
have  produced  any  organised  being  ?" 

6.  Prof.  Agassiz  adopts  the  conclusions  of  geologists,  drawn 
from  their  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  animal  life  in  the  fos- 
siliferous  rocks — from  the  oldest  to  the  newest  of  this  vast 
amount  of  rocks  on  or  near  the  earth's  surface— that  varums 
forms  of  animal  life  are  found  together ;  that  they  all  belong 
to  the  four  great  and  commonly  received  divisions  of  the  mere 
animals ;  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  "earliest  types  of  the  animal  kingdom" 
which  have  existed  on  our  globe.  "  We  find,"  he  says,  *'  everjr- 
where  below  this  oldest  set  of  fossiliferous  beds,  other  strati- 
fied rocks,  in  which  no  trace  of  organised  beings  can  be  found." 
Thus  both  zoology  and  geology  carry  us  bade  to  the  period 
when  organised  bodies  b^an  to  exist — a  great  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  earth — even  to  the  "  lowest  deposits  formed  since 
the  existence  of  organised  beings  upon  earth."  To  say  that 
the  fossils  might  have  been  formed  from  older  beings,  or  that 
Plutonian  or  other  action  may  have  obliterated  all  trace  of 
such  remains  where  they  once  existed,  is  to  depart  from  the 
true  ground  of  science,  viz.,  facts,  and  to  rest  on  mere  sup- 

osition. 

7.  Finally,  to  mention  no  other  particulars,  Prof.  Agassiz  is 
a  firm  defender  of  the  permanence  of  species ;  which,  in  this 
day  of  perverse  speculation  in  natural  history,  is  a  high  hon- 
our. The  theories  of  specific  changes  in  plants  and  animals, 
maintained  by  Lamarck  and  Darwin,  as  well  as  by  others, 
have  shaken  many  naturalists,  if  they  have  not  overwhelmed 
them  with  doubts.  Not  so  with  Agassiz;  in  illustration  of 
which  only  a  few  references  need  be  given.  Thus,  he  says, 
**  Between  two  successive  geological  periods,  then,  changes . 
have  taken  place  among  animals  and  plants.  But  none  of 
those  primordial  forms  of  life  which  naturalists  call  species  are 

known  to  have  changed  during  any  of  these  periods." 

*'  Geology  shews  that  at  different  periods  there  have  existed 
different  species  ;  but  no  transition  from  those  of  a  preceding 
into  those  of  a  following  epoch  has  ever  been  noticed  any- 
whera"  ....  "The  Egyptian  monuments,"  and  the  "most 
careful  comparison"  of  the  animals  found  on  them,  with  "liv- 
ing  specimens  of  the  same  species"  in  Egypt,  shew  "  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  difference  between  them  for  a  period  of 
five  thousand  years  ;"  also,  that  "  many  of  the  so-called  varie- 
ties, which  are  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  time,  are  as  old 
as  any  of  the  animals  that  have  been  known  to  man."  It  ^ 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  same  aninu^* 
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as  the  horse,  ox,  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  bear,  sheep,  &c.,  have 
been  known  to  man  from  time  immemorial  This  '*  perman- 
ence of  the  specific  differences  which  characterise  every  organ- 
ism," no  doubt  depends  upon  the  immaterial  principle,  or  the 
peculiar  living  force  of  each  organised  being. 

To  illustrate  the  permanence  of  some  species,  Professor 
Agassiz  gives  his  calculations  of  the  time  during  which  the 
coral  insect  has  been  at  work  in  forming  the  coral  reefe  of 
Florida  \  this  he  estimates  at  eight  thousand  years  for  each 
of  the  four  reefs.  But  there  are  other  suppositions  equally 
plausible,  viz.,  that  these  reefs  have  all  been  growing  at  the 
same  time  in  water  of  suitable  depth,  and  then  have  been 
raised  by  some  upheaving  power,  of  which  geology  has  abund- 
ance in  the  earth  ready  for  use ;  or  that  their  growth  was 
more  rapid  in  their  early  formation  than  in  recent  times,  since 
they  have  come  to  be  examined.  Thus  the  age  of  these  reefs 
might  be  reduced  far  below  that  here  assigned  to  them,  and 
even  brought  within  the  compass  of  six  thousand  years. 

These  and  other  excellencies  of  this  essay  will  receive  the 
fullest  commendation.  They  exalt  the  distinguished  author  as 
a  wise  man,  even  more  highly  than  he  is  exalted  as  a  most 
accomplished  zoologist  by  the  scientific  part  of  the  work. 

But  even  the  wisest  may  fail  in  some  things — "  to  err  is 
human" — ^&nd  we  must  now,  though  unwillingly,  undertake  to 
point  out  some  of  the  errors  or  defects  of  that  system  of  zoo- 
logy to  which  Professor  Agassiz  has  committed  himself,  and  of 
those  ailments  for  its  support  and  defence  into  which  it  has 
led  him  m  this  essay. 

IL  The  Evrora  or  Defects, 

The  grand  error  of  the  Essay  is  involved  in  the  principle 
thus  stated :  ''  To  me  it  appears  indisputable  that  this  order 
and  arrangement  [viz.,  that  of  the  four  great  divisions  in  the 
system  of  zoology  by  Cuvier,]  are  based  upon  the  natural, 
primitive  relations  of  animal  life."  Under  the  phrase  ''  animal 
life/'  he  means  to  include  all  that  he  understands  to  belong  to 
human  life.  In  this  he  makes  himself  clearly  understood  ;  for 
in  discussing,  in  the  first  section,  the  "  Fundamental  Belations 
of  Animals, '  he  shews  that  the  "  leading  features  of  a  natural 
zoological  system  are  all  founded  in  nature ;"  and  this  '*  natural 
.  .  system"  he  finds  in  that  of  Cuvier,  in  which  man  is  classified 
as  a  mere  animal.  Besides  this,  he  condemns  the  separation  of 
man  from  the  mere  animals  in  the  zoological  systems  of  Ehren- 
berg  and  St  Hilaire,  as  in  the  following  words :  '*  I  cannot^ 
therefore,  a^ree  with  those  who  would  disconnect  mankind  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  establish  a  distinct  kingdom  for  man 
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alone ;"  and  elsewhere — "  I  must  object  to  the  admission  of  a 
distinct  kingdom  for  man  alone."  This  is  explicit ;  and  the 
idea  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  reasonings  and  iUustrations  yet 
to  be  considered. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  principles  npon 
which  this  classification  of  man  with  the  mere  animals  may 
undertake  to  defend  and  maintain  itself  The  first  of  these  is 
to  deny  to  the  rational  and  moral  powers  any  place  or  influence^ 
as  a  characteristic  of  beings,  to  determine  their  position  in 
classification  or  arrangement ;  the  second  is,  to  assert  a  rational 
and  moral  nature  in  all,  at  least  in  all  the  higher  animals  ;  and 
consequently  to  deny  that  this  nature  is  any  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  humanity.  To  the  latter  of  these  views  Agassiz 
seems  to  incline,  although  the  arguments  I;ie  advances  in  defence 
of  his  system  do  not  all  harmonize  with  this  supposition  ;  whilst 
most  of  those  naturalists  with  whom  he  agrees  in  adopting 
Cuvier's  system,  seem  to  incline  to  the  former  view. 

Yet  arethere  no  grounds  for  this  exclusion  of  the  reason  and 
moral  nature,  as  a  distinctive  character  in  classification,  but 
the  strongest  arguments  against  it.  For  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  are  a  part  of  nature,  and  of  our  nature,  as  much 
as  our  senses,  or  bodies,  or  skeletons,  or  any  part  of  our  physical 
structurea  The  spirit  or  soul  of  man  is  the  work  of  the  Creator 
no  less  than  his  body,  and  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
system  of  nature.  No  system  can  be  true  and  complete,  accord- 
ing to  nature,  which  leaves  out  this  element  It  is  as  natural 
for  man  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  feel  appro- 
bation for  what  he  sees  to  be  right,  with  condemnation  for  the 
wrong ;  in  other  words,  to  experience  the  operations  of  the 
conscience,  or  moral  sense,  as  it  is  for  a  dog  to  bark,  or  for  a  lion 
to  roar,  without  any  moral  feelings.  With  this  sense  of  the 
words  Tuiture  and  natural,  no  exception  can  be  'taken  to  the 
statement  that  the  '*  leading  features  of  a  natural  zoological 
system  are  all  founded  in  natura*'  But  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  would  be  taken  by  most  of  Cuvier's  followers,  as  exclusive 
of  the  most  significant  and  exalted  characteristics  of  humanity, 
the  statement  is  a  grievous  falsifying  of  the  primitive  fitcts  of 
natura  For  certainly  the  conscience  is  a  primitive  iajit  of  man's 
nature,  which  is  not  formed  by  language,  study,  or  habit,  and 
which,  thanks  to  the  Father  of  truth,  no  system  can  ever  anni- 
hilata 

Meanwhile,  it  is  fully  admitted  that  man  has  an  animid. 
nature,  and  should  be  treated  of  as  subject  to  its  laws»  wherever 
he  is  not  elevated  above  them  by  those  superior  traits  of  which 
no  trace  is  found  in  the  brute.  He  is  no  less  a  vertebrate,  a 
mammifer,  an  air-respiring  and  a  warm-blooded  animal,  than  he 
is  exalted  immeasurably  above  the  whole  sphere  of  animal  life 
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by  his  articulate  language,  and  by  his  rational,  moral,  and 
religious  natura  But  upon  what  principle  of  science  is  his 
place  in  zoology  made  to  depend  upon  the  lower  characteristics 
of  his  nature,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  those  in  virtue  of 
which  man  is  man?  Is  it  not  ^elf-evident  that  in  a  truly 
scientific  method  and  claesification,  the  more  significant  and 
exalted  characteristics  of  his  nature,  in  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  mere  animal,  would  be  of  greater  weight  in  determin- 
ing his  true  place,  than  his  less  significant  and  lower  traits  in 
which  he  is  identified  with  the  brute  ? 

Struck  with  this,  one  would  think,  most  obvious  truth,  two 
distinguished  naturalists  have  separated  man  from  the  mere 
animsds  in  their  systems  of  zoology.  In  that  of  Ehrenburg 
there  are  only  two  great  divisions,  viz.. 

First  Cycle,  Nations,  Mankmd — One  distinct  Class. 

Second  Cycle,  Mere  Animals.* 

These  divisions  depend  on  other  differences  than  those  of 
Cuvier,  but  no  less  palpabla  They  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
It  is  obvious  that  Ehrenberg  based  his  system  of  zoology  on 
the  "  natural,  primitive  relations  of  organised  beings,"  and  that 
the  order  in  these  fundamental  divisions  is  "  inherent  in  the 
objects  themselves.''  Ample  authority  is  this  one  name  of 
Ehrenberg. 

In  the  system  of  St  Hilaire,t  organised  bodies  are  classed 
in  three  great  fundamental  divisions,  called  kingdoms,  viz., 
1.  Vegetable,  2.  Animal,  3.  Human.  The  first  has  vegetap- 
tive  life,  the  functions  embraced  under  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction.  In  the  second,  cmvmal  life,  exhibited  in  aevMbility 
and  mobility,  is  added  to  vegetative  life.  In  the  third  king- 
dom, containing  man  alone,  moral  life  is  added  to  vegetative 
and  animal  life.  "  The  plant  Uvea;  the  animal  livee  and  feels; 
man  Uves  a/nd  feels  and  thinks.'*  In  the  feeling  of  the  animals 
are  comprehended  their  passions,  instincts,  and  whatever  mental 
operations  belong  to  their  nature  and  condition.  So  also,  the 
thvnJdng  of  man  comprehends  all  the  faculties,  functions,  and 
exercises  of  his  moral  nature. 

Here,  again,  it  is  evident  that  this  system,  which  depends 
upon  the  structure  and  organisation  for  the  very  different  vital 
powers,  is  based  on  the  ''  natural,  primitive  relations"  of  organ- 
ised beings,  and  that  the  order  is  '*  inherent  in  the  objects 
themselvea" 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  while  Cuvier  formed  his  four  depart- 
ments on  branches  of  animated  nature  on  the  ground  that  there 


*  8e«  AgaMiz'8  Euaj,  p.  200 

t  Histoire  Nat.  Generale  des  Regnea  Organiqne,  par  I.  Geoffiroy  S(  Hilairo, 
Paris,  8?o.    1856. 
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are  four  "  distinct  plans  of  structure/'  his  system  is  not  so  ele- 
mentary in  its  higher  groups,  as  that  of  St  Hilaire,  whose  three 
organic  kingdoms  are  designated  by  three  different  vital  func- 
tions. But  admitting  this  quadriform  structure,  though  it  is 
controverted  by  some  zoologists,  where  is  the  evidence  that  it  is 
the  character  which  unfolds  the  divine  plan  i^  the  case  ?  Surely 
we  must  conceive  of  the  Creator's  plan  as  best  interpreted  by 
those  traits  and  characteristics  of  his  creatures  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  which  most  fully  evince  his  greatness 
and  goodness.  Which,  then,  of  these  different  systems,  it  niay 
be  asked,  the  more  ennobles  man,  and  gives  the  higher  glory 
to  his  Creator — that  which  makes  man  s  place  in  zoology  to 
depend  exclusively  upon  his  physical  structure,  or  that  which 
takes  into  consideration,  also,  as  a  distinguishing  character,  his 
moral  life — that  which  teaches  us  to  think  of  man  only  as  a 
vertebrate  with  the  other  vertebrates,  or  that  which  directs  our 
thoughts  to  his  moral  and  religious  faculties,  which  raises  him 
far  above  the  mere  animals,  assimilate  him  to  the  angels,  and 
constitute  that  "  image  of  God"  in  which  he  was  created  ?  The 
ftmdamental  principle  of  the  latter,  to  say  the  least,  is  no  less 
scientific  than  that  of  the  former,  whilst  it  reveals  in  a  far  more 
striking  manner  the  glory  of  the  Infinite  Intellect 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  consideration  of  the  great  and  radi- 
cal difference  which  exists  between  man  and  the  mere  animals. 
The  highest  class  of  these,  i,  e.,  the  mammals — and  we  need  not 
refer  to  any  others — have  the  five  senses,  by  which  they  receive 
impressions  from  external  nature,  and  have  distinct  perceptions 
of  objects  ;  they  have  the  common  appetites,  desires  and  emo- 
tions, which,  as  tbey  are  gratified  or  not,  are  the  sources  of  en- 
joyment or  suffering ;  they  like  and  dislike,  choose  and  refuse, 
compare  and  reason,*  at  least  to  some  extent ;  they  are  con- 
scious of  their  feelings,  desires,  and  knowledge,  and  evidently 
remember  with  great  accuracy,  distinctness,  and  tenacity  ;  they 
are  subject  to  various  passions,  have  strong  attachment  to  their 
kind,  and  take  great  care  of  their  young ;  they  associate  and 
contrive  for  their  own  support,  defence,  and  protection,  and  for 
the  construction  of  their  nests,  burrows,  houses,  and  Uie  like ; 
they  have  an  unerring  instinct  by  which  they  are  prompted  and 
guided,  without  instruction  or  experience,  to  the  most  important 

*  The  following  instance,  similar  to  many  others  which  have  been  pnUished, 
is  given  here  on  aathoritj  that,  if  known,  would  command  unhesitating  beliet 
A  gentleman  saw  a  crow  fl^  np  from  the  ground  with  something  in  its  beak, 
which  it  dropped  from  a  height  of  100  or  160  feet  abore  the  earth.  This  was 
repeated  several  times.  Attractedbj  the  sight,  the  gentleman  rode  rapidly  to 
the  spot,  and  found  that  it  was  a  land-tortoise  which  the  crow  had  been  carry- 
ing up  and  dropping.  Its  shell  was  already  fractured,  and  the  meat  was  laid 
bare.  The  crow,  by  his  reasoning  and  experiment,  had  procured  for  himself  a 
delicious  feast,  which  he  was  left  to  eojoy, 
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and  wonderftil  operations  and  results,  for  their  support,  and  the 
continuation  of  their  species  ;  they  have  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion, a  sort  of  language,  corresponding  to  emotional  sounds  or 
interjections,  and  capable  of  conveying  information  from  one 
to  another,  yet  entirely  distinct  from  the  articulate  and  con- 
ventional languages  of  mankind ;  some  of  them  are  susceptible 
of  instruction,  so  as  to  understand  many  of  those  sounds  and 
fiigns  which  human  beings  alone  are  capable  of  making,  and  so 
as  to  perform  many  acts  of  which,  without  instruction  from 
man,  they  are  totally  incapable;  in  fine,  they  manifest  the 
phenomena  of  will,  and  often  great  strength  of  purpose  or 
decision. 

Now  as  any  or  all  of  these  exercises  or  acts  in  man  are  held 
to  be  the  manifestations  of  mind,  so  they  must  be  regarded  as 
proofs  of  a  similar  power  in  the  bnite.  It  is  wholly  unscientific 
to  explain  the  same  series  of  phenomena  in  man  and  the  mere 
animals  by  different  hypotheses.  This  power,  call  it  mind,  or 
soul,  or  understanding,  they  share  with  man.  It  belongs  to  the 
animal  constitution  in  each,  and,  as  far  as  this  animal  mind 
goes,  it  seems  to  be  an  inseparable  attendant  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion.  For  what  could  sensation  effect  without 
knowled^  ?  and  what  benefit  can  we  conceive  of  as  resulting 
from  voluntary  motion  without  intellectual  motives,  ends, 
objects? 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  mere  animals  this  mind  par- 
takes more  of  the  nature  of  feeling  than  of  thinking  ;  and  it  is 
wholly  employed  upon  the  objects  of  sense.  It  is  the  universal 
practice  of  man  to  speak  of  the  feelings  of  anvmala.  In  the 
power  of  instinct  they  greatly  excel  man  ;  from  which  we  should 
anticipate  as  great  inferiority  in  their  intellectual  or  reasoning 
faculties.  Philosophers,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
altogether  in  what  the  inferiority  of  animals  to  man  consists, 
although  they  have  commonly  recognised  it  as  essential  rather 
than  accidental  or  circmstantial.  Mr  Locke  placed  it  in  the 
want  of  the  "  power  of  abstracting."  The  "  having  of  general 
ideas"  he  called  ''  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do 
by  no  means  attain  to ;"  they  "  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstract- 
ing, or  making  general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words, 
or  any  other  general  signs."*  This  great  and  essential  Infe- 
riority of  the  brute  to  man,  involves  another  equally  important, 
viz.,  the  want  and  total  incapacity  of  articulate  and  conven- 
tional language.  Thus,  says  Max  Miiller  :t  "  The  one  great 
barrier  between  the  brute  and  man  is  language.    Man  speaks, 


^  EMav  on  the  Hnman  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  11,  sec.  10. 
t  Muller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  pp.  354,  8vo.    New  York, 
1862. 
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but  no  brute  has  ever  uttered  a  word/'  The  adaptation  of  man 
to  society,  to  established  laws  and  civil  government,  for  which 
the  highest  of  mere  animals  have  no  power  or  fitculty,  is  another 
distinguishing  characteristia  Still  another  grand  dififerenoe  is 
presented  by  Prof  Agassiz  himself:  "If,"  he  says,  *' there  is 
anything  which  places  man  above  all  other  beings  in  natore, 
it  is  precisely  the  circumstance  that  he  possesses  those  noble 
attributes,  without  which,  in  their  most  exalted  excellence  and 
perfection,  not  one  of  these  general  traits  of  relationship,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  great  types  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king^ 
doms,  can  be  understood,  or  even  perceived.  How,  then,  <y>nld 
these  relations  have  been  devised  without  similar  powers  f  [i^e, 
similar  powers  in  the  Creator.]  Is  not  this  differenoe  enough 
to  place  a  man  in  a  class  by  himself,  viz.,  his  having  faculties  to 
the  conception  of  which  the  highest  brute  does  not  and  cannot 
attain? 

The  above  differences  are  confined  to  the  sentient  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  between  which  in  man  and  in  the  brute  there 
is  certainly  a  broad  distinction,  however  much  their  operations, 
within  certain  limits,  may  resemble  each  other.  The  range  of 
the  intellectual  powers  is  very  different  also  in  different  animals 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  classes ;  but  in  the  highest  it  is  vastly 
inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  men,  even  in  the  lowest  savage 
state.  The  reasoning  process  is  very  limited ;  no  abstraction, 
or  apprehension  of  general  principles,  or  demonstrative  reason- 
ing, seems  to  be  attained,  or  attainable ;  most  of  the  great 
ends  of  their  being  seem  to  be  secured  by  instinct ;  and  how 
near  soever  the  reasoning  process  in  animals  may  approach  to 
that  in  man,  the  wide  separation  is  still  palpable.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  voluntary  powers. 

But  all  these  differences  taken  together  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  fiebct  that  man  is 
endowed  with  a  moral  nature^  a  perception  of  right  a'nd 
wrong,  and  a  feeling  ofrnoral  obligation^  of  which  not  the 
least  trace  appears  in  the  highest  of  mere  animala  This  monJ 
power — this  feeling  of  moral  obligation-^cannot  be  confounded 
with  sensation,  intellect,  or  volition,  nor  with  all  of  these  taken 
together.  For  the  moral  sense,  or  the  sense  of  moral  obliga^ 
tion,  respects  a  different  class  of  things,  either  objects  or  rela- 
tions, and  has  an  entirely  different  quality  and  nature,  as  is 
apparent  in  the  works  that  have  been  written  on  morals  and 
religion  as  compared  with  those  on  the  understanding  or  reason, 
on  rhetoric  or  logic,  and  also  in  the  common  convictions  of  in* 
telligent  and  thoughtful  men.  Yet  the  language  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  and  of  some  others,  seems  to  imply  a  disregard  of  the 
true  moral  element  of  human  nature,  and  to  exclude  such  as  are 
truly  moral  sentiments^  by  exhibiting  a   merely  intellectual 
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affinity  or  likeness  in  man  to  the  divine  exbellenoe.  It  is  strange 
— ^it  is  wonderfol — ^that  this  moral  sense,  this  feeling  of  moral 
obligation  to  God  and  man,  has  not  always  been  ta^n  as  the 
ptdpable  and  distinctive  character,  property,  or  power,  separating 
man  from  the  mere  animals !  Probably  liie  failure  to  discri-  . 
minate  precisely  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  fEU^ulties 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  prevalent  objection  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mind,  or  an  immaterial  principle  in  the  bruta 

It  ia  upon  these  clearly  ascertained  and  essential  character- 
istics, which  do  not  appear  in  the  brute,  especially  upon  that  of 
the  moral  nature,  that  we  claim  for  man  a  place  in  zoology  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  mere  animala  For  it  seems  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  true  classification  of  organised 
bodies  must  be  substantially  that  of  St  Hilaire,  which  distin* 
guishes  them  into  three  separate  kingdoms,  each  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  determined  and  defined  by  a  peculiar  and  an 
essential  characteristic,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  its  sub* 
jects.  The  characteristic  of  the  first  kingdom  is  vegetative  life  ; 
of  the  second,  animal  life,  superinduced  upon  the  vegetative  ; 
of  the  third,  moral  life,  superinduced  upon  the  animal.  Thus 
the  first  stands  as  the  foundation  ;  the  second  includes  the  first, 
and  rises  above  it ;  the  third  includes  the  second  and  first,  and 
crowns  all.  The  vegetative  life,  including  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction, has  not  one  property  of  the  peculiar  animal  life,  of 
which  the  characteristics  are  sensibiUty  (including  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  intellect)  and  voluntary  motion  ;  nor  has 
the  mere  animal  one  property  of  the  distinctively  human  or 
moral  life,  the  characteristics  of  which  include  the  capacity  of 
the  knowledge  of  abstract  and  moral  truths,  and  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  and  responsibility.  Hence  the  life  of  man  is 
elevated  immeasurably  above  the  sphere  of  that  of  any,  even  the 
highest,  of  the  mere  animal& 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  classification  of  organised 
bodies  is  no  discovery  of  modem  times,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sub- 
fltantiallv  that  of  Aristotle  himself,  who  may  not  improperly  be 
styled  the  founder  of  Natural  History.  In  his  Ethics,  in  order 
to  determine-the  highest  good  of  man,  and  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it,  he  fotmd  it  indispensable  to  ascertain  first  the  true  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  human  nature.  Accordingly 
he  recognises  the  general  properties  of  organised  bodies  in  the 
plant,  the  animal,  and  man,  and  asks  :  "  What  would  be  the 
proper  peculiarity  of  man  ?''  He  answers  to  this  effect :  "  Life 
seems  to  be  common  to  him  with  the  plants."  .  .  .  .  "  We 
are  then  to  set  aside  the  life  of  nutrition  and  ^owth."  .... 
"  Next  to  this  follows  a  certain  sentient  life,  [i.e,,  the  life  of 
sensation,  perception,  affection,  and  understanding,]  and  this 
man  has,  in  common  with  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  every  animal.'' 
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....*'  There  remains  now  a  certain  practical  [acting]  life  of 
a  being  who  possesses  reason/'*  By  reason  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  is  plainly  intended,  not  that  un- 
derstanding which  belongs  to  animal  life,  but  that  power  of 
intellect  by  which  man  is  distinguished  firom  the  brute,  viz., 
that  by  which  moral  obligation  is  acknowledged  and  feli^  and 
duty  is  performed. 

Strange  indeed  would  it  be  in  the  arrangements  of  infinite 
wisdom,  if  the  proper  characteristic  of  man  had  not  been  dis- 
coverable until  nearly  six  thousand  years  of  his  history  had 
passed  away,  and  then  only  by  anatomical  investigations  access- 
ible but  to  a  very  few.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  to  men- 
tion no  others,  cleai^ly  apprehended  and  set  forth  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  mere  animal  nature,  and  exhi- 
bited the  great  peculiarity  of  man  as  elevated  isx  away  from 
the  sphere  of  brute  life.  By  the  method  of  common  sense,  i&, 
by  analysing  the  characteristics  of  organised  beings,  they  seized 
without  effort,  and  held  with  the  utmost  firmness,  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  man. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  every  system  of  zoology  which  does 
not  recognise  this  distinction  is  false,  its  foundation  is  a  fiilse- 
hood,  and  instead  of  revealing,  it  hides  the  plan  of  the  Creator, 
which  it  ought  to  disclose. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  only  upon  this  arrangement, 
which  confounds  man  with  the  mere  animals,  is  it  possible  for 
Professor  Agassiz  to  maintain  his  doctrine  of  eight  or  more 
independent  creations  of  man  in  eight  or  more  distinct  pro- 
vinces or  faunaa  For  his  principal  arguments  are  derived  fr6m 
the  animal  nature  of  man,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  human 
to  the  brute  creation.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
difference  ascertained  between  man  and  the  animals,  is  that 
analogy  weakened,  and  the  conclusion  invalidated.  Hence 
the  unanswerable  objection  to  those  distinct  provinces  for  man 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  that  his  higher  physical,  his  far  more 
exalted  intellectual,  and  his  transcendent  moral  powers,  place 
him  at  an  immeasurable  remove  from  the  highest  of  mere 
animals,  elevate  him  far  above  the  laws  which  may  confine 
them  to  particular  locations,  and  enable  him  to  be,  as  he  is 
found,  truly  and  properly,  a  cosmopolite. 

Recurring  now  to  the  statement  that  animals  feel,  think, 
compare,  judge,  and  have  various  affections  and  passions  which 
seem  to  imply  an  immaterial  principle  in  them,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this,  in  virtue  of  the  broad  differences  already 
pointed  out,  does  in  no  sense  make  them  human  ;  nor  does  it 

•  Aristotelis  Ethics'^icomachea,  B.  i.  cap.  6  ;  B.  ii.  cap.  8 ;  and  B.  iii.,  on 
the  Soul. 
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'imply  the  immortality  of  their  thinking  principle.  The  ques- 
tion 80  often  asked,  What  becomes  at  death  of  the  mind  of 
the  brute  ?  may  be  safely  answered  by  anoUier,  in  the  words  of 
an  ancient  wise  man,  '*  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a  man  that 
ffoing  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward 
mto  the  earth  t*  The  spirit  of  man  aspires  to  immortality ; 
that  of  the  beast  gives  no  such  indication ;  it  may  wholly 
perish  with  the  body ;  and  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may  be 
tar  better  for  the  animal  itself  that  this  should  be  so ;  while  its 
place  may  be  filled  with  an  equal,  or  a  better  form  of  lifa 
.Besides,  the  fact  that  the  camiyorous  species  haye  a  place  in 
the  diyine  plan,  is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  low  estimate 
which  should  be  formed  of  the  life  and  mind  of  animals.  In- 
deed, it  is  conceded  that  the  existence  of  species  which  requii:» 
animal  food,  as  of  man,  for  example,  is  a  proof  of  the  diyine 
beneyolenca  With  what  repugnance  would  the  slaughter  of 
animals  for  food,  and  eyen  for  sacrifice,  and  their  destruction 
generally,  be  yiewed,  if  it  were  belieyed  that  in  any  or  every 
such  case,  a  life  or  mind  of  moral  endowments  were  consigned 
to  dissolution  with  the  body.  It  is  the  moral  nature  of  man 
which  gives  him  his  priceless  estimation,  and  assures  to  him 
immortality. 

For  wherever  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  are  brought 
toffether  in  the  unity  of  one  and  the  same  consciousness,  moral 
oUigation  at  once  arises,  the  creature  becomes  subject  to  a 
higher  law — the  moral  law  of  the  Creator  ;  and  while  we  know 
.of  no  reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  mere  thought  or 
intellect^  especially  in  its  lower  forms,  we  do  know  of  an  im- 
perative reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  moral  creiv- 
•ture,  until  the  whole  object  of  moral  law  shall  be  accomplished, 
and  the  creature  shall  have  responded  to  all  the  obligations  of 
its  moral  nature  and  relations.  If  the  minds  of  animals  be 
supposed  to  survive  their  bodies,  it  must  be  for  reasons  not 
implied  in  their  mere  existence,  and  without  the  least  evidence 
in  nature  that  such  is  the  fact  The  moral  nature  of  man,  on 
the  contrary,  involves  his  immortality,  with  which  are  insepar- 
ably bound  up  all  his  wisest,  purest,  and  highest  aspirations 

With  these  views  we  are  prepared  to  understand  correctly 
those  exhibitions  made  by  mere  animals,  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Agassiz  :  ''When  animals  fight  with  one 
another,  when  they  associate  for  a  common  purpose,  when  they 
.warn  one  another  in  danger,  when  they  come  to  the  rescue  of 
one  another,  when  they  display  pain  or  joy,  they  manifest 
impulses  of  the  same  kind  as  are  considered  among  the  moral 
attributes  of  man."  But  these  indications  are  the  mere  work- 
ings of  their  animal  constitution,  involving  so  much  knowledge 
and  such  passions,  as  are  essential  to  their  selfrdefence  and  pre* 
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Bervatioa  To  call  these  ''moral''  feelings  is  a  pervanion  of 
language,  unless  it  be  intended  to  designate  the  workings  of 
the  animal  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  operations  of  the 
material  body ;  and  then  it  would  seem  that  mental  would 
have  been  a  better  word.  Even  if  they  are  of  a  svnMar  kind 
to  those  of  the  animal  natore  of  man,  no  one  attributes  to  them 
guilt  or  merit,  right  or  wrong,  praise  or  blame,  because  no  one 
has  discovered  in  the  mere  animals  the  least  evidence  of  a 
moral  sense,  or  of  moral  obligation.  They  are  mere  animal 
impulses.  But  man  is  always  held  responsible  for  these  feel* 
ings,  because  he  is  confessedly  endowed  with  a  moral  nature, 
by  which  he  discerns  between  right  and  wrong,  is  sensible  to 
moral  obligation,  and  is  capable  of  controlling  h^  passions  and 
actions  in  conformity  with  the  wise  and  benevolent  moral  laws 
ofOod. 

But  since  the  above  otierations  belong  to  the  natorea  of  man 
and  beast  alike,  let  it  be  granted  that,  in  the  words  of  Pro* 
fessor  Agassi y«,  there  is  not  **  a  dififerenoe  in  kind  between 
them,''  in  so  far  as  they  are  omimal  operatwnsy  does  it  follow 
that  the  highest  endowments  of  man  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  brute  ?  Agassiz  seems  to  maintain  this,  where  he  sajm,  **  The 
gradations  of  the  moral  faculties  among  the  higher  jmimals  and 
man  are,  moreover,  so  imperceptible,  that  to  dmij  to  the  first 
a  certain  sense  of  responsibility  and  consciousness  [oonsoienoe], 
would  certainly  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  difference  between 
animals  and  men."  That  the  animal  has  consciousness  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  aware  of  its  own  sensations,  feelings,  volitions, 
desires,  memories,  and  impulses,  must  be  admitted  by  all ;  but 
that  even  the  highest  of  mere  animals  has  any  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  or  conscientiousness,  or  acting  of  consoience,  or 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  has  never  yet  been  disoovered 
This  is  something  which  is  seen  to  belong  not  to  the  brute,  bat 
exclusively  to  man.  The  one  is  thence  held  to  be  a  man^  and 
the  other  a  brute. 

Now  this  assumption-— for  it  is  no  more — of  ''  impulses  of 
the  same  kind"  in  man  and  the  brute,  is  the  sandy  feundatioii 
upon  which  this  dassification  of  man  with  the  mere  animals  is 
buUt  No  mighty  storm  and  wind,  it  would  seem,  can  be 
required  to  overthrow  it.  But  let  man  be  separated  from  the 
brute  in  a  class  by  himself  ^a  change  easily  effected — and  the 
whole  febric  of  this  zoological  system  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  its 
firmness,  symmetry,  and  beauty  challenge  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder.    Ood  smiles  upon  it. 

The  doctrine  maintained  by  Agassiz,  "of  the  existence  in 
every  animal  of  an  immaterial  principle  dmilar  to  that  which, 
by  its  excellence  and  superior  endowments,  places  man  so  much 
above  animals^"  is  to  be  received  not  without  due  qualificatioa 
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For  the  force  of  the  words  "  wmAla/r  to*'  is  that  of  the  aame  as, 
or,  aooording  to  the  preyioas  statement,  ''  of  the  same  kind." 
Of  this  no  proof  is  offered  but  that  already  quoted ;  and  none 
whatever  can  be  prcxluced  Man*s  superiority  does  not  consist 
merely  in  a  higher  degree  of  powers  the  same  in  kind  with 
those  of  the  brute,  but  in  powers  entirely  distinct  and  diverse 
in  kind  from  everything  yet  discovered  in  the  mere  animal ;  of 
which  powers  "the  roof  and  crown"  is  the  moral  sense,  the 
religious  principle.  This  is  the  distinction  marked  in  that  well 
known  definition,  Man  ia  a  rdigiovs  ani/mal. 

A  statement  before  published  by  Professor  Agassis  is  ampli* 
ied  in  this  Essay,  shewmg  us  his  fixed  opinion  on  the  subject, 
in  the  following  words:  ''A  close  study  of  the  dog  might 
satisfy  every  one  of  the  similarity  of  his  [the  dog*s]  impulses 
with  [to]  those  of  man,  and  that  those  impulses  are  n^^ulated 
in  a  manner  which  discloses  psychical  faculties  in  every  respect 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  man,  .  .  .  and  though  all  these 
faculties  do  net  make  a  philosopher  of  him  [the  dog],  they  cer* 
tainly  place  him  in  that  respect  upon  a  level  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  poor  humanity/'  This,  probably,  is  the  most 
extravagant  assertion  .ever  made  by  a  philosopher,  with  respect 
to  the  exalted  powers  of  mere  animals,  even  those  of  the  dog ! 
Has  the  distinguidied  author  truly  considered  the  force  of  this 
language,  and  estimated  the  results  involved  in  it  ?  Let  us 
eonsider  these  for  a  moment  For  if  this  assertion  be  true, 
and  the  common  attributes  of  humanity  be  maintained,  the  doft 
is  moved  by  the  same  sense  of  rectitude  as  man  ;  is  actuated 
hf  the  same  sense  of  honour  and  uprightness,  has  the  same 
discernment  between  right  and  wrong,  is  the  subject^  like  man, 
of  moral  law,  may  properly  be  required  to  worship  and  revere 
bis  Creator,  and  must  be  the  subject  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments under  the  divine  government ;  and,  further,  is  possessed 
cf  the  same  inalienable  rights  as  mi^n,  viz.,  those  of  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  All  this,  and  much 
more,  results  inevitably,  upon  the  supposition  above  stated, 
from  the  doctrine  that  the  dog  is  endowed  with  "  psychical 
faculties  in  every  respect  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  man/' 
Now,  if  this  be  truth,  of  course  it  is  all  right  But,  palpably 
to  all  men  but  such  as  these  philosophers,  it  is  not  trua  For 
whatever  be  the  instmots  and  intellect  of  the  dog,  with  all  the 
teaching  and  training  ever  given  him,  the  moral  sense,  the  feel- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  has  never  been  developed — ^the  dog  has 
no  such  faculty  or  power.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doff 
be  held,  as  he  is  by  Professor  Agassiz,  to  be  the  same  animal, 
of  the  same  characters,  as  known  and  described  from  all  anti- 
quity, then  it  follows,  from  the  assertion  that  his  "  psychical 
Acuities  [are]  in  every  respect  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  man," 
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that  man  is  degraded  from  his  high  position,  as  the  moral 
image  and  likeness  of  his  Maker,  to  a  level  of  kind,  though  not 
of  degree,  with  the  mere  animals,  and  even  with  the  dog.  This 
last  is  the  fair  understanding  of  Agassiz  s  words  in  this  place ; 
as  it  is  one  legitimate  consequence  of  that  classification  in 
zoology  which  ranks  man  with  the  brute.  But  there  is  no 
truth,  there  is  nothing  of  the  divine  idea,  nothing  of  the  thought 
of  the  Creator,  in  all  this ;  for  whilst  the  moral  sense  remaiDS 
in  man,  the  lowest  "of  poor  humanity"  will  oontinae  to  be 
possessed  of  psychical  fietculties  differing  in  kind  from,  and 
immeasurably  exalted  above,  those  of  the  dog. 

Another  illustration  of  Professor  Agassiz's  views  upon  this 
subject  merits  special  attention.  "  Who,''  he  sajrs,  **  can  watch 
the  sunfish  (Pomotis  vuLgaris)  hovering  over  its  eggs,  and 
protecting  them  for  weeks,  or  the  .catfish  {PimsMLue  co^tM) 
move  about  with  its  young,  like  a  hen  with  her  brood,  without 
being  satisfied  that  the  feeling  which  prompts  them  to  these 
acts  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  attaches  the  cow  to  her 
suckling,  or  the  child  to  its  mother  ? "  [the  mother  to  the  child  ?J 
.  .  .  "Who  is  the  investigator,  who,  having  once  recognised 
such  a  similarity  between  certain  faculties  of  man,  and  those  of 
the  higher  animals,  can  feel  prepared  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  to  trace  the  limits  where  this  community  of 
nature  ceases  ?  And  yet,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  all  these 
faculties,  there  is  but  one  road,  the  study  of  the  habits  of  ani* 
mals,  and  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  eariier  stages 
of  development  of  man.  I  confess  I  could  not  say  in  what  Uie 
mental  Acuities  of  a  child  differ  from  those  of  a  yoang  chim* 
panzee." 

Now  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that  in  the  above  instances 
the  o/nAmwlfeelimga  of  the  parents  for  their  ofibpring  are  similar, 
even  the  same,  in  their  nature,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
modified  by  the  peculiar  form  of  animal  life  in  each.  But  in 
the  mere  animals  those  feelings  are  wholly  instinctive ;  and 
does  it  follow  that  the  human  mother  can  have  no  other  than 
instinctive  animal  feelings,  nor  any  additional  affections  for  her 
offspring  ?  Is  she  not  endowed  with  a  moral  nature  and  feel- 
ings, which  are  unknown  to  the  brute  ?  Is  she  prohibited  by 
any  law  of  her  nature  from  the  exercise  of  these  in  her  affec- 
tion for  her  child  ?  Surely,  the  human  mother,  from  her  nature, 
has  feelings  for  her  child,  which  are  peculiar  to  her,  and  which 
do  not  at  all  shew  themselves  in  the  storgl  of  the  brute.  And 
tKis  is  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  mankind  For  if 
the  cow  neglects  her  calf,  and  it  dies,  the  matter  rests  there-^ 
she  is  not  blamed  or  punished.  But  if  the  huouin  mother 
neglects,  or  voluntarily  injures  her  child  in  any  way,  so  that  it 
perishes,  how  great  is  her  guilt,  and  how  justly  does  she  suffer 
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the  penalty  of  her  crime !  Whence  now  comes  that  penal  law 
or  statute  which  she  has  violated,  but  from  the  common  sense 
and  common  consent  of  all  mankind,  that  her  relation  to  her 
child  is  different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  brute  to  its  young  ? 
And  the  profoundest  reflections  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  b^t 
of  men,  vindicate  and  sustain  this  spontaneous  judgment  of 
humanity — they  affirm  that  it  is  right  to  punish  the  woman,  and 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  punish  the  cow.  The  true  and  suffir 
dent  reason  for  this  difference  is,  that  all  men  believe  and  know 
that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  while  the  brute  is  not 
It  needs,  therefore,  no  uncommon  power  or  daring  in  the 
^'investigator"  who  attempts  "to  trace  the  limit  where  this 
community  of  nature  [in  man  and  the  animals]  ceases."  Ordi- 
nary talents  and  acquisitions  are  abundantly  competent  No 
difficult  or  abstruse  mvestigations  are  required.  Embryology 
has  not  given,  and  cannot  give  any  light  on  this  subject ;  the 
subtle  analysis  of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  animals  helps 
jiot  this  case;  the  correctness  of  the  orders  in  the  highest 
division  of  mere  animals,  t.  6.,  the  mammals,  Tivails  nothing 
here ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  powers,  endowments,*  and 
habits  of  men  and  the  higher  animals,  is  what  is  necessary  for 
.this  investigation  ;  and  this  knowledge  is  accessible  to  all.  lu 
.order  to  be  qualified  to  investigate  this  subject^  one  need  not 
be  an  expert  naturalist,  in  the  technipal  sense  of  the  word. 
The  first  and  gi;eat  divisions  of  organic  bodies,  vegetable,  ani- 
mal and  human^  are  already  given — ^they  are  palpable  to  sense 
on  presentation  of  fully  developed  specimens  of  each.  No 
extensive  examination,  or  wide  comparison,  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  difference  between  mental  and  moral  character- 
istics. Indeed,  all  the  facts  urged  by  Prof  Agassiz  againeft 
separating  man  from  the  mere  animals,  are  manifest  to  all 
intelligent  observers,  and  many  of  them  have  been  a  thousand 
times  remarked ;  they  had,  moreover,  been  considered  perti- 
Dent  and  strong,  but  they  are  not  incapable  of  satisfactory 
explanation  ;  and  they  become  less  and  less  important  as  the 
.  examination  of  the  human  and  animal  powers  becomes  more 
full  and  particular.  He  "  confesses,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  sa;y 
in  what  the  mental  faculties  of  a  child  differ  from  those  of  a 
young  chimpanzee  f  but  if  he  means,  that  the  two  are  too 

*  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  President  of  the  Zoo- 
logical section,  Prof.  Huxley,  after  the^reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr  Owen  on  the 
Imun  of  man  and  that  of  the  gorilla,  said  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  distin- 
guish  man  from  the  monkeys ;  that  snch  discussions  were  futile ;  and  gaye  his 
'  opinion  that  the  difference  between  man  and  tho  animids  was  to  be  found,  not 
.  in  the  toes  nor  in  the  brain,  bnt  in  the  '*  moral  and  intellectual "  characters  or 
.nowen.  .  The  value  of  this,>from  so  great  and  distinguished  an  anatomist,  otti 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  .      , 
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young  to  exhibit  any  difference,  he  oAly  asserts  that  he  cannot 
distinguish   because  the  difierenoes  are  not  yet  developed, 
which  may  be  easily  believed ;  and  if  he  means,  they  do  not 
exhibit  any  difference  in  their  mental  faculties  because  there 
is  none,  let  that  be  distinctly  understood,  with  ail  the  conse- 
quences which  must  flow  from  the  doctrine ;  but  we  can  d^ 
cover  no  reason  why  that  assertion  should  be  restricted  to  the 
young,  since,  if  it  be  true  of  them,  it  must  be  true  also  of  the 
old.     Evidently,  the  true  method  requires  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  faculties  of  a  mature  man  and  a  mature 
chimpanzee.    A  knowledge  of  the  "  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment "  of  either  man  or  the  animal,  or  both,  is  of  no  value  fot 
the  determination  of  the  differences  between  thent     And  wh^ 
mature  specimens  are    examined  and   compared,  even  ih^ 
somatic  characters  of  the  two  are  found  to  be  so  divert  that 
they  are  placed  in  different  divisions ;  whilst  in  the  qualities 
of  their  minds  they  are  so  different,  that  the  one  has  human 
or  moral  life,  and  the  other  is  entirelv  destitute  of  every  snch 
manifestation.  *   Their  young  inherit  their  distinctive  properties, 
and  are  sure  to  develop  or  manifest  them  in  due  time,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  nature  settled  and  fixed  from  their  creation. 
A  creature  may  be  too  young  to  manifest  its  specific  characters ; 
as  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  from  the  egg  what  shall 
be  hatched  from  it  ;^  and  as  the  embryo  may  be  too  little 
advanced  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  its  class  or  order ;  but 
what  does  all  this  amount  to,  whilst  we  are  able  to  predict 
with  perfect  certainty  that  the  offspring  of  a  man  will  prove 
notiiing  else  but  human,  and  that  of  a  cUmpanzee  nothing  else 
but  an  ugly  chimpanzee  ?    There  is  no  uncertainty  here, 
although  the  argument  for  classing  man  with  the  animals, 
which  f  ro£  Agassiz  founds  upon  the  fact  that  the  faculties  of 
the  young  of  both  are  undistmguishable,  has  no  force  whatever 
upon  any  other  supposition.     And  whilst  he  concedes  and 
maintains  that,  according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the 
elements  and  forces  in  a  child  will  not  be  developed  into  a 
monkey,  nor  those  of  a  young  monkey  into  a  child,  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  to  conceive  of  any  rational  object  for  which  he  makes 
the  statement  that  whilst  they  remain  undeveloped,  the  Acui- 
ties of  the  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
other.  ' 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  positive  statement  that  "this 
community  of  nature  [between  man  and  the  animal]  ceases" 
fvhere  the  powere  cease  to  be  the  aame.  Between  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  is  the  community  of  vegetative  life  or  power ; 
and  this  conmiunity  of  nature  ceases  where  the  animal  life 
bq[ina  In  like  manner,  between  the  animal  and  man  is  the 
community  of  vegetative  and  animal  life ;   and  this  corn- 
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munity  of  nature  ceases  where  the  moral  life  begins,  which 
belongs  exdusively  to  man.  The  fixed  and  unchangeable  limit 
between  man  and  the  animal  is  just  as  easily  and  clearly  trace- 
able as  that  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable. 

The  structure  of  the  hk^her  monkeys  places  them,  in  this 
particular,  in  the  next  rank  to  man  ;  but  even  in  this  respect 
they  are  entirely  distinct  from  him,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Pro- 
fessors  Owen  and  Weyman,  the  very  highest  authorities,  and 
by  others.  In  intellect  they  are  probably  inferior  to  the  lion 
and  elephant,  perhaps  to  other  anmials ;  and  being  absolutely 
destitute  of  moral  powers,  they  are  placed  at  immeasurable 
distance  from  man. 

The  protest  which  has  been  made  by  many  philosophers, 
and  naturalists  too,  against  the  classification  of  Cuvier,  and  the 
wide  difference  "  between  man  and  the  monkeys,'*  which  that 
protest  maintains^  has  not  arisen,  as  Agassiz  mtimates,  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  ''  of  the  existence  of  the  orang- 
outang and  chimpanzee/'    Many  of  those  who  have  protested, 
and  do  still  protest^  against  it,  have  known  little  or  nothing 
of  the  ignorance  or  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  upon  this  subject. 
They  founded  this   distinction  on   those   characters   which 
ifoaai  id  known  to  possess,  and  which  the  brute  is  known  not 
to  possess.    The  discovery  of  the  orang-outang,  the  chimpanzee, 
and  the  gorilla,  has  not  aiminished  the  difference  in  the  least. 
If  Aristotle  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  are  the 
modem  naturalists,  he  would  have  discovered  in  them  no  more 
semblance  of  that  moral  power  which  he  eives  as  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  man,  than  he  discovered  in  other  animals. 
Agassiz  himself  finds  his  chosen  example  of  what  he  pleases  to 
csdl  moral  faculties,  not  in  the  monkey,  but  in  the  dog,  and 
the  dog  was  as  well  known  to  Aristotle  as  it  is  to  Professor 
Agamiz.     It  is  the  modem  naturalists  alone,  with  no  new 
facta  which  bear  upon  the  point,  who  profess  to  find  so  little 
difference  between  man  and  the  brute — a  view  utterly  repudi- 
ated by  Aristotle.    Even  Linnceus  forgot,  or  disregarded,  or 
never  knew,  the  distinction  given  by  the  great  heathen  philo- 
sopher and  naturalist,  when,  as  quoted  by  Agassiz,  he  (Linmeus) 
said  in  1746 :  "Nullum  characterem  adhuc  eruere  potui,  unde 
homo  a  simia  intemoscatur."    Tme,  he  afterwards  made  the 
discovery  of  structural  differences,  so  as  to  place  man  in  the 
first  order,  and  the  monkeys  in  the  second  order  of  his  corrected 
zoology  in  1 761 ;  but  neither  Linnaeus,  nor  Cuvier,  nor  Agassiz, 
bas  made  the  distinction  so  clearly  presented  by  Aristotle  in 
the  grand  moral  peculiarity  of  man  ;  by  which  he  separated 
him  from  all  the  animals  in  a  class  by  himsell    This,  mdeed, 
is  not  a  mere  nominal  classification,  but  one  based  upon  the 
distinctive  characters  of  organised  beings. 
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The  protest  is  stronger,  made  by  more  and  louder  voices* 
now  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  another: 
protest  from  the  great  body  of  naturalists  against  such  views 
as  Professor  Agassiz  has  here  presented,  as  being  unfounded  in 
history,  and  unsupported  by  any  facts  or  fair  considerations  ; 
whilst,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  we  would  cordially  suis- 
tain  his  "  protest  against  the  bigotry  spreading  in  some  quar- 
ters, [where  t]  which  would  press  upon  science  doctrines  not 
immediately  flowing  from  scientific  premises."  For  we  main- 
tain that  the  classification  here  advocated  is  strictly  "  scientific,*^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  upon  palpable  facts  and  well-known 
principles  of  the  highest  consequence  in  science  and  morals: 
If  there  is  bigotry  in  asserting  and  urging  upon  naturalists 
and  philosophers  the  moral  faculties  or  powers,  as  distinctively 
and  exclusively  characteristic  of  man,  it  is  the  bigotry  of 
Aristotle,  and  others  among  the  wisest  of  the  heathen.  Re- 
pelling, therefore,  with  our  author,  every  influence  "  which 
would  press  upon  science  doctrines  not  immediately  flowing 
from  scientific  premises,"  we  maintain  that  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  natural  history  established  by  scientific  examinations, 
carried  on  through  the  whole  historic  period,  it  is  this,  that 
no  brute  has  "  peychiccd  faculties  va  every  respect  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  mem  ;"  and  that  no  dog,  no  learned  pig,  no 
orang,  chimpanzee,  or  gorilla,  is,  in  this  respect,  **  on  a  level" 
with  any  real  specimen  of  true,  though  "  poor  humanity." 

Professor  Agassiz  undertakes  to  support  this  doctrine  of 
intimate  relationship  between  men  and  animals,  by  an  argu- 
ment derived  from  a  supposed  analogy  between  the  inarticulate 
cries  of  different  species  of  the  same  family  of  animals,  and  the 
various  languages  of  the  human  race.  This  part  of  the  Essay 
is  veiy  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  views  of  language  which  must 
astonish  the  comparative  philologists,  to  whom  we  leave  it ;  for 
we  cannot  examine  it  here,  and  we  abstain  from  attempting  to 
characterise  it  by  any  descriptive  terms. 

He  shews  ako  that  the  psychological  characteristics  of  man 
and  of  the  animals  possess  a  high  interest,  inasmuch  as  mind 
and  soul  have  a  value  superior  to  that  of  matter,  even  in  its 
most  highly  organised  forms.  To  this  we  fully  subscribe  ;  yet 
we  can  hardly  accept  in  its  fuU  extent  the  following  assertion : 
*•  The  natural  history  of  animals  is  by  no  means  completed 
after  the  somatic  side  of  their  nature  has  Jbeen  fully  investi- 
gated; they,  too,  have  a  psychological  individuality,  which, 
though  less  fully  studied,  is  nevertheless  the  connecting  link 
between  tbem  and  man/'  Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  com- 
munity of  nature  between  man  and  the  brute  is  that  of 
vegetative  and  animal  life,  the  latter  including  the  animal 
mind  or  understanding,  with  its  passions  and  instiiicts ;  alsd. 
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the  animals  are  linked  to  man  bj  their  organised  structure. 
But  their  "  psychological  individuality'*  is  totally  destitute  of 
the  moral  element,  which  is  the  predominating  characteristic 
of  the  ''  psychological  individuality ""  of  man.  So  far,  then,  is 
it  fix>m  being  true  that  this  is  ''  the  connecting  link  between' 
them  and  man/'  that  it  is  precisely  in  their  psychological 
characters  that  the  animals  are  most  distinctly  and  broadly 
separated  from  man. 

'  From  this  point  of  view  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  other 
statements  of  our  author,  in  which  he  anticipates  a  new 
paradise  for  us  in  our  future  life,  as  follows :  ''  Most  of  the 
arguments  of  philosophy  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  man, 
apply  equally  to  the  permanency  of  this  principle  in  other 
living  beings."  How  little  of  truth  there  is  in  this  we  have 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  moral  and  religious  endowments,  the 
grand  reason  for  immortality,  apart  from  which  all  other  reasons 
together  have  little  or  no  force,  are  confined  to  man  alone  of 
all  the  creatures  of  earth.  But  Professor  Agassiz  continues  : 
"  May  I  not  add  that  a  future  life,  in  which  man  should  be 
deprived  of  that  great  source  of  enjoyment,  and  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement,  which  result  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  harmonies  of  an  organic  world,  would  involve  a  lament^ 
able  loss  ;  and  may  we  not  look  to  a  spiritual  concert  of  the 
combined  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants,  in  presence  of  their 
Creator,  as  the  highest  conception  of  paiudise  f  Many  will 
admit  the  possibility  of  this  ;  but  most  of  those  who  do  will 
exclaim,  Is  this  the  paradise  of  God  ?  Has  this  world  stood 
BO  long,  and  displayed  such  a  multitude  of  wonderful  opera- 
tions for  thousands  of  years,  to  have  the  same  **  harmonies 
of  an  organic  world"  repeated  on  a  grander  scale  ?  Is  it  not 
more  probable  that  these  earthly  wonders  will  have  answered 
their  object  and  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they  will  be  foU 
lowed  by  higher  wonders  of  knowledge,  more  glorious  dis- 
plays of  moral  excellence,  and  more  transcendent  works  of 
the  infinite  Creator  ?  But  are  such  speculations  scientific  ? 
And  if  philosophy  must  indulge  in  them,  how  much  does  she 
need  for  her  guidance,  to  hear  that  voice  behind  the  veil 
which  assures  us  that  all  things  there  will  be  light,  and  peace, 
and  love— not  painful  research  and  seeking,  but  full  and 
eternal  enjoyment 

Before  clonng  this  article,  it  is  necessary  to  recur,  for  a 
moment,  to  a  statement  by  iSrofessor  Agassiz,  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  "  of  the  close  connection  there  is  between 
the  facts  ascertained  by  scientific  investigations,  and  the  dis- 
eossions  now  carried  on  respecting  the  origin-  of  organised 
beiiig*.'^  Xo  this  l^e  i^ds :  *'  According  to  some  they  origin^- 
ated  spontaneously  by  the  immediate  agency  of  physical  forces. 
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and  hare  become  suoceasively  more  and  more  divefaified  hf 
changes  produced  gradually  upon  them  by  these  name  foroea. 
Others  believe  that  there  exist  laws  in  nature  which  were 
established  by  the  Deity  in  the  b^finning,  to  the  action  of 
which  the  origin  of  organised  beings  may  be  ascribed  ;  while, 
according  to  others,  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  immediate 
intervention  of  an  intelligent  Creator."  Of  these  diifarent 
views,  the  first  two,  as  already  explained,  our  author  shews  to 
be  insupportable,  and  philosophically  absurd,  from  the  evi« 
dence  of  thought  and  design,  and  from  the  fitness  of  oraaaised 
beings  ibr  relations  to,  and  benevolent  association  wiw,  each 
other,  which  cannot  be  found  in  unthinking  forces,  nor  in  lawa 
ever  inoperative  apart  from  mind ;  and  he  adopta  the  third 
view,  that  they  must  be  derived  fit)m  an  intelligent  and  in* 
finite  Creator.  How  these  organised  beings  began  to  he^  there 
are  no  &cta  in  nature  to  shew ;  from  this  source,  only  possible 
and  more  or  less  probable  hypotheses  are,  or  ever  can  be, 
accessible  to  man.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  by  a  divine  fiat,  was  evolved  in  full  maturity  of 
plant  and  fruity  or  seed,  already  fitted  for  the  wants  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  which  was  next  created  by  a  similar  fiat^  in 
all  its  multitude  and  specific  diversity,  and  consequently  sur* 
rounded  with  the  necessary  provision  for  the  support  of  its 
life :  in  fine,  that  man  was  the  crowning  work  of  the  infinite 
Creator,  and  was  formed  in  the  perfection  of  his  powers,  with 
articulate  language  as  readily  flowing  from  his  lips,  and  with 
as  much  facility  of  spontaneous  action  in  all  his  membns,  as 
is  the  case  now  with  a  mature  man.  This  certainly  was  the 
philosophical  view  of  Moses,  not  to  plead  here  his  claims  to 
inspiration,  which  have  never  been  invalidated— a  view  for  its 
rational  probability,  as  we  think,  never  yet  paralleled.  But 
Professor  Agassiz  believes  that  organised  beings  were  "  created 
^  eggs  ;"  And  that  the  "  conditions  necessary  for  their  growth 
must  have  been  provided  for ;"  also,  that  these  **  conditions 
must  have  been  conformable  to  those  in  which  the  liviog 
representatives  of  the  types  first  produced  now  reproduce  them- 
selves." The  method  here  indicated  is  conceivable  aad  not 
absurd,  as  we  think,  because  infinite  wisdom  and  power  can 
be  limited  only  by  absolute  impossibilitiea  But  when  we  con- 
sider these  conditions  of  the  fertilised  eggs  in  whic^  the  first 
types  ''  now  reproduce  themselves,''  and  what  an  amount  tk 
continued  care  and  attention  and  contrivance  must  have  beat 
necessary,  although  no  special  good  seems  to  result  from  the 
lon^  and  slow  process,  how  much  more  simple,  grand,  and 
divme  appears  the  other  procedure,  via.,  that  all  ib»  typesweiB 
at  first  cMated  in  the  fvU  mataritg  of  their  frame  mid 
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patoerB  t  Bat  in  either  mode  of  creation,  ad  well  observed  hj 
Agafisiz,  ^'  the  transmutation  theory  furnishes  no  explanation 
.of  their  existence,''  viz.,  in  reference  to  causation,  because 
organisation  must  have  existed  before  transmutation  could 
have  bcmuL 

Fina]]^,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  four  distinct  plans 
of  organisation  in  the  zoological  system  of  Cuvier,  adopted  by 
Agflflsia^  break  up  that  ''  unity  of  composition,'"  for  which  St 
JBQlaire,  the  flEi^ther,  contended,  which  has  since  been  sustained 
by  the  son,  and  which  we  might  expect  to  be  prominent  in 
any  arrangement  which  daims  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
divine  thought.  F<Mr  it  is  not  enough^  as  clearly  shewn  in  this 
Essay,  that  a  system  should  present  the  facts  of  nature  in  their 
relations,  and  thus  exhibit  the  harmony  that  reigns  in  the 
works  of  the  Creator.  All  this  is  done  by  the  system  of 
Cuvier  in  the  plastic  hand  of  our  author.  But  any  system 
which  is  truly  the  expression  of  the  divine  mind  must  assi^ 
to  every  creature  its  true  rank,  according  to  the  characteristics 
and  powers  of  its  nature.  Especially  is  it  necessary  that  to 
the  noblest  creature  should  be  assigned  a  distinct  and  the 
highest  place  in  the  classification.  Thus,  if  Agassiz  had  fol- 
lowed St  Hilaire,  or  Ehrenbure^,  or  even  Aristotle,  instead  of 
Cuvier,  he  would  have  ranked  man  in  an  independent  and 
separate  division,  and  placing  all  the  mere  animals  as  con- 
sistently, he  would  have  presented  the  divine  plan  in  that 
true  "  unity  of  composition"  by  which  the  works  of  infinite 
wi^om  are  ever  cnaracterised.  For,  whether  we  consider 
articulate  language,  the  power  of  apprehending  and  reason- 
ing upon  abstract  and  necessary  truth,  and  upon  the  relations 
and  affinities  of  the  organic  kingdoms— or  the  moral  power, 
the  s^nse  of  right  and  wrong  and  of  religious  obligation,  in 
virtue  of  which  man  alone  is  made  in  the  image  of  God — 
whether  we  consider  any  one,  or  all  of  these  together,  as 
characteristic  of  man,  he  is  thereby  dissevered  from,  and 
immeasurably  exalted  above  the  mere  animals,  (in  the  highest 
of  which  not  one  of  these  traits  appears),  and  bv  the  thought 
and  mind  of  Gk>d  he  is  appointed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
creation  in  a  division  ana  a  rank  by  himself.  Zoology  is  thus 
bi-ought  into  harmony  with  the  divine  plan.  Sdence  is  per* 
fected.     God  is  honoured. 

But  Professor  Agassiz  has  committed  himself  to  the  classifi- 
ca&on  of  Cuvier,  which  ranks  man  as  an  animal,  and  nothing 
more  ;  and  it  is  in  defence  of  this  system  that  he  is  led  into 
Uiat  systematic  disparagement  of  every  thing  distinctively 
human,  a^  unto  that  extrava^nt  exaltation  of  the  faculties 
and  powers  of  the  brute,  which  we  have  signalised  in  this 
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fSipet,  Thia  is  the  explanation  of  'wbat,  in  such  a  man,  "wei% 
otnerwise  inexplicable — the  system  required  it  at  his  hands. 
What  the  tendency  of  this  system  must  ever  be  -whilst  it  con- 
tinues to  be  held  is  here  revealed  in  the  most  striking  manner^ 
viz.,  to  degrade  man.  But  it  is  comforting  to  kno-w  that  dis- 
covery and  science  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  to  ensure 
its  overthrow.  If,  indeed,  man  is  nothing  more  than  an  animal, 
and  has  no  traits  differing  in  kind  from  those  of  the  monkey^ 
the  elephant,  the  ox,  the  lion,  the  dog,  then,  and  not  other- 
wise, this  system  may  stand.  But  if  it  is  no  less  untrue  than 
it  is  repulsive  to  common  sense  and  to  the  human  heart,  that 
men  and  brutes  have  psychical  faculties  and  powers  in  eveiy 
ref^pect  the  same  in  kind — yea,  if  man  is  man— the  system 
must  fall ;  and  reason  and  conscience  will  come  to  fill  theii* 
proper  place  in  determining  the  classifications  of  zoology.  God 
speed  the  day  1 


Abt.  1Y.— Politics  and  the  Pulpit* 

PITBLIC  attention  has  been  frequently  directed  of  late  to  what 
is  generally  understood  by  *'precu:hing  politics.''*  We  propose 
to  state  a  few  principles,  of  permanent  use,  pertaining  to  this 
subject.  Confused  and  inconsistent  notions  concerning  it  are 
entertained  by  many.  Some  are  very  jealous  of  any  illusions 
from  the  pulpit  to  matters  affecting  the  Stata  Others  insist 
that  the  pulpit  shall  be  out-spoken  and  explicit  in  the  advocacy 
of  their  own  favourite  policy.  So  long  as  the  ministry  is  a 
power  in  the  world,  its  infiuence  will  be  deprecated  or  invoked 
in  aid  of  all  objects  where  power  is  coveted.  Few  men  have 
objections  to  the  preaching  of  politics,  so  long  as  it  is  their  own 
politics  which  are  preached. 

A  clergyman  preaches  a  discourse  which  he  thinks  is  de^ 
manded  by  the  perils  of  the  country.  The  doctrine  he  advocates 
is  distasteful  to  certain  conductors  of  the  political  press,  who 
forthwith  censure  him  for  transcending  his  proper  vocationl 
He  is  accused  of  meddling  with  subjects  which  do  not  belong 
to  his  profession.  He  is  distinctly  informed  that  if  he  ventured 
lo  intrude  into  such  an  arena,  his  high  and  holy  calling  willb^ 

*  This  interesting  article,  distingnished  bj  it^  talent  and  enlivened  by 
Its  hnmonr,  appears  in  the  Ammean  Pretbfierum  and  Tkeoio^ieai  Hmnew  for 
January  1868,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Bey.  William  Adams,  D.D^  New  YorlL 
7he  latier  portion»  in  which  the  author  gives  vent,  though  in  the  best  spuiL 
to  his  political  views  on  the  present  war,  we  omit.— Kd.  B.  j*  P,  E.  R. 
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disgraced,  and  the  white  robes  of  his  office  wiU  be  sullied  bj  the 
missiles  with  which  he  will  certainly  be  pelted  by  excited  men. 
Ere  long  the  pulpit  speaks  again,  from  another  quarter  and  in 
another  tone.  It  promulgates  doctrines  now  which  happen  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  very  men  who  before  censured  the  clergy 
for  presuming  to  speak  at  all  on  such  subjects,  but  who  now 
congratulate  themselves,  the  country,  and  religion  itself  for  such 
wise,  wholesome,  and  timely  counsels.  **  Now  the  ministry  is 
doing  its  proper  work.  It  does  not  stand  aloof  from  those 
practical  concerns  which  affect  the  well-being  of  society,  but  as. 
Qod's  most  beneficent  agent,  it  is  sheddmg  the  light  and. 
authority  of  heaven  on  the  interests  of  time." 

Herein  is  a  manifest  inconsistency.  Silence  and  speech  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  regard  to  the  same  subject,  caonot  both 
be  right  That  is  no  pendulum  which  swings  only  on  one 
side.  Surely  there  must  be  some  fixed  principle  pertaining  to. 
the  subject  which  ought  to  be  ascertained,  otherwise  the  Chris-, 
tjan  pulpit  is  destitute  of  all  dignity,  ctxposed  by  turns  to. 
flattery  or  contempt. 

As  to  the  chief  and  diaimctive  object  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try there  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  to  announce 
those  truths  which  affect  man  in  his  highest  relations — ^to  Qod 
and  immortality.  Unlike  other  teachers  who,  beginning  with 
the  lower  ascent  to  the  higher,  the  Christian  ministry  arei 
appointed  to  proclaim  those  truths  which  relate  to  the  aupreme 
interests  of  our  race.  In  the  act  of  doing  this,  irrespective  of 
all  earthly  distinctions,  ignoring  all  those  strata  and  conditions 
of  society  which  the  Apostle  intends  by  "  knowing  man  after  the 
fiesh,*'  the  teachers  of  religion  are  by  an  insensible  and  indirect 
process  contributing  most  to  that  secular  prosperity  which 
others  make  their  direct  and  exclusive  endeavour.  Elevating 
man  in  the  scale  of  character,  by  introducing  him  to  an  im- 
laediate  fellowship  with  his  Maker,  you  are  sure  to  confer 
importance  on  all  which  concerns  his  relations  to  his  fellow^ 
xnen  and  this  present  life.  We  need  not  expand  this  thought^ 
that  intelligence,  freedom,  law,  order,  enterprise,  commerce^ 
a^rts,  industry,  wealth,  follow  in  the  train  of  the  Christian  reli- 

S'on.  Any  tyro  in  history  and  geomphy  will  admit  as  much, 
e  who  preaches  then,  as  he  is  bidden,  repentance  toward  Qod 
and  &ith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  employing  himself 
with  those  distinctive  and  germinant  truths  which  are  his  pecu« 
liar  themes,  is  contributing  more  than  he  knows  to  the  welfare 
of  states,  and  the  true  prosperity  of  nations.  In  this  sense, 
political  reforms  are  embosomed  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  national  progress  is  insured  by  Christian  der 
votion.  . . 

True  religion  should  pervade  the  whole  of  man's  being.   The 
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Sabbath,  the  closet,  the  church,  are  not  its  ezdusive  sphere ; 
his  business  and  his  politics  belong  to  it  as  well  Bj  politics 
we  undentand  his  relations  to  the  State.  It  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  and  other  secular  interests,  as  they  are  called, 
are  too  common  and  unclean  for  contact  with  religion,  since  the 
broad  requirement  of  the  Scripture  is  that  whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  or  whateyer  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Qod : 
and  if  political  duties  and  relations  are  not  to  be  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  of  religion,  then  are  we  involved  in  the  practical 
solecism,  that  there  is  a  large  part  of  our  existence  whidi  is 
necessarily  irreligious  ;  and  still  farther  the  necessity  is  e&teikd 
of  a  sufficient  number  being  detached,  even  in  the  millenniiuo, 
to  rig  and  work  the  ship  of  state,  an  ungodly  crew,  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  all  sanctity  and  piety.  This  common  distinction 
between  the  secular  and  the  religious  is  a  convenience  of  speech 
for  certain  purposes,  but  it  conveys  a  falsity,  since  in  the  better 
generalisation  of  the  New  Testament  religion  covers  the  whole 
extent  of  our  being,  the  countless  variety  of  our  interests  and 
relations  ;  just  as  the  sea  fills  all  the  bays  and  inlets  and  creeks 
with  its  in-flowing  waters. 

From  these  general  principles,  in  this  form,  there  can  be  bo 
dissent.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  application  of  the  latter 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  in  an  officii^  capacity,  to 
Bpecijio  oases, 

Perhap  it  will  help  us,  in  reaching  the  truth  on  this  subject, 
if  we  refresh  our  memories  with  a  few  historical  &ct8.  The' 
time  was,  in  our  ancestral  land,  when,  Church  and  State  being 
combined  in  one  organism,  the  clergy  with  few  exceptions  were 
little  more  than  the  tools  of  the  throne.  ''  Tuning  the  pulpits'* 
was  a  very  significant  expression,  as  used  by  Queen  Elisabeth, 
to  describe  the  subserviency  of  courtly  chaplains  in  advocating 
the  royal  will  We  are  conscious  of  pitiful  regret  for  the  times 
and  the  men,  when  it  was  not  uncommon,  if  a  preacher 
expatiated  with  anything  of  freedom,  for  a  gruff  Tudor  voice 
from  the  royal  pew  to  bid  him  return  from  his  '*  ungodly  digres- 
sion and  keep  himself  to  his  text."' 

life  cannot  alwajrs  be  cramped  and  fettered,  and  at  length 
there  arose  an  order  of  men  who  claimed  the  light  to  declare 
the  truth  of  Qod,  in  utmost  freedom,  accountable  only  to  its 
divine  Author.*  The  assertion  of  religious  liberty  necessarily 
prepared  the  way  for  personal  and  political  liberty,  and  Hume 
nimself,  tory  and  sceptic  as  he  was,  was  oompelled  to  admit  that 
English  Puritanism  was  the  root  and  life  of  all  true  English 
freedom. 

•  What  Jeremx  Taylor  has  oslled  the  '*  liberty  of  pnipbesyiBg  "  in  hia  lamosi 
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The  colonisation  of  New  England  was  a  rdigiouB  move- 
ment ;  and  to  subtract  from  it  the  direct  and  positive  influence 
of  chuToh  and  ministry,  would  be  like  taking  out  the  bones 
and  soul  from  the  human  body.  Those  colonists  have  been 
often  censured  and  ridiculed  for  the  ecclesiastical  requiren^nts 
which  the^  exacted  in  political  relisitions  and  magistracies. 
The  truth  is,  that  at  that  time  every  nation  in  Cftiristendom 
required  reli^ous  conformities  of  those  who  officiated  in  affiurs 
of  State.  That  which  was  peculiar  and  novel  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritan  colonists  was  that  their  ideas  of  the  church  and 
of  religion  went  beyond  the  outward  form,  to  a  heart-renova- 
tion ; — ^a  new  test  which  repelled  and  disgusted  the  adventurers 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  spiritual  rehgion. 

So  the  foundations  of  our  national  IHe  were  laid  There 
are  two  distinct  periods  in  our  national  histoty,  when  the 
agency  of  the  deigy  was  very  conspicuous,  the  object  of  repre- 
hension  or  encomium  by  different  parties.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  and  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  government,  independent  of  Great  Britain.  The 
second  was  from  the  change  of  politics  under  Plresident  Jeffer- 
son, culminating  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  extending  down,  with 
a  gradual  diminution  of  prejudice  and  violence,  to  a  time 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers.  Consulting  these 
several  periods  we  shall  find  much  to  admire,  and  much  to  cen- 
sure ;  many  mistakes,  many  fidelities  and  proofe  of  wisdom. 

When  troubles  arose  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 
British  government,  the  whole  structure  of  society  was  shaken, 
and  men  of  all  professions  and  pursuits  were  compelled  to 
avow  their  sentiments  and  choose  their  position.  At  this  dis* 
tance  of  time  it  is  common  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  the 
American  people  was  unanimous  m  advocatbg  independence 
from  the  Ehritish  throne.  This  was  far  froni  being  tnie.  The 
people  were  divided  among  themselves.  The  crown  officers 
and  many  of  the  leading  and  opulent  citizens  were  opposed  to 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  The  result  was  invective,  re- 
proach, and  violence— distracted  counties,  towns,  and  parishes. 
The  idea  of  multitudes  was  to  resist  what  they  held  to  be 
unjust  and  oppressive  on  the  part  of  the  British  Crown ;  to 
demand  the  sanctity  of  charters — ^the  right  of  representation  ; 
but  not  to  sever  themselves  as  integral  parts  of  the  British 
realm.  In  this  assertion  of  colcmial  right  and  justice,  the 
clergy  with  wonderful  unanimity  sympathised  ;  but  God 
intended  more  than  they  at  first  foresaw.  The  rock  once 
loosened  from  its  bed  was  destined  to  roll  on  notwithstanding 
ail  obstructions.  The  idea  of  national  independence  gained 
familiarity  and  force  ;  and  at  length  the  struggle  began.  There 
was  a  necessity  that  the  clergy,  in  common  with  all  other  citi- 
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zens,  should  adopt  one  side  or  the  other.  Some  for  a  while 
hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  what  appeared  to  be  i/rrdir 
giouB  rebellion.  Their .  scniples  were  founded  on  religious, 
grounda  The  Episcopal  Church,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, was  particularly  conspicuous  in  this  position;  indeed, 
some  of  the  early  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Revolution  inform 
us  that  the  hostility  to  Great  Britain  cherished  by  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  ministers  was  imputed  to  a  sec" 
tarian  origin,  as  being  moved  by  the  fact  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  sustained  and  established  by  the  parent  country. 
The  precise  state  of  many  among  the  American  people,  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  Ilevolution,  will  better  appear  from  a 
few  examples. 

/  Dr  Jonathan  Mayhew,  one  of  the  best  names  of  New  Eng- 
limd,  at  that  time  the  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston^ 
published  a  thanksgiving  sermon  in  May  1766,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  from  the  text :  "  Our  soul 
is  escaped  as  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowlers ;  the  snare  is 
broken  and  we  are  escaped.'''  This  discourse,  full  of  patriotism,, 
is  pervaded  with  the  idea  that  justice  had  been  done,  the 
wrong  redressed,  and  the  difficulty  adjusted.  It  was  dedicated 
to  William  Pitt  On  the  22d  of  June  1775,  Dr  William  Smith; 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania*  preached  a  sermon 
in  Christ  Church,  Philsudelphia,  in  which  he  ''pants  for  the 
return  of  those  halcyon  days  of  harmony  durina^  which  the  two 
countries  flourished  together  as  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the 
world" — and  while  demanding  that  Britain  should  do  justly 
with  her  colonies,  he  affirms  that  the  idea  of  independence 
from  the  parent  country  is  ^*  utterly  foreign  to  their  thoughts, 
and  that  our  rightful  sovereign  has  nowhere  more  loyal  suIh 
jects,  or  more  zealously  attached  to  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment under  which  he  inherited  his  throne."  Another  instance 
yet  more  to  the  point.  Dr  Duch^,  of  Philadelphia,  is  known 
as  the  divine  who  opened  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1774^ 
with  prayer.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Con** 
gress,  but  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  he  manifested  a  decided 
opposition  to  independence,  and  in  a  long  letter  to  Qeneral 
Washington  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  pledged.  Dr  Zubly,  of  Savannah,  in  1775,  a 
member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia*  preached  a 
sermon  in  that  year  at  the  opening  of  that  body,  impregated 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  but  strongly  discount 
tenancing  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  These  examples 
will  suffice  to  shew  how  great  was  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
many,  and  this  on  ethical  and  religious  grounds,  to  a  severance 
of  the  body  politic.  As  Christian  men  they  dreaded  schisms 
in  Church  and  State.  The  discourses  from  which  we  have  drawn 
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our  illustrations  were  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  ethics  were  not  yet  classified  and  adjusted  by  facta 
With  a  very  few  notable  exceptions — such  as  the  witty  and 
eccentric  Dr  Byles  of  Boston,  whose  connection  with  Jiis  con- 
gregation was  aissolved  in  1776  because  of  his  toryism — ^who 
was  denounced  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  afterwards  tried  before  a  special  court  on  the  charge  of 
praying  for  the  king ;  receiving  visits  from  British  officers,  and 
remaining  in  the  town  during  the  siege — ^who,  in  his  own 
words,  was  "  guarded,  re-guarded,  and  disregarded" — the  vast 
body  of  the  unprelatical  ministry  of  the  country  advocated  the 
Revolution,  in  public  and  private,  on  Christian  principlea. 
They  justified  the  war  on  religious  grounds.  They  believed 
that  human  rights  and  liberties  would  gain  by  its  success. 
They  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  its  issue.  Among  the  most 
faithful  of  religious  men,  modest  and  painstaking  in  their 
parishes,  there  was  no  concealment  of  their  sympathies.  Many 
of  them  went  as  chaplains  into  the  army ;  among  them  Dwight — 
clarum  et  venerabile  nomen — and  he  retains  in  his  lyrical  col- 
lections that  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  which  is  now  dropped 
out  of  our  books,  as  judged  to  be  obsolete : 

*'  Lord,  hast  thou  cast  the  nation  off? 
Most  we  for  ever  mourn  ? 
Will  thou  indulge  immortal  wrath  ? 
Shall  mercy  ne'er  return? 

Lift  up  a  hanner  in  the  field 

For  those  that  fear  thy  name, 
Save  thy  helored  with  thy  shield, 

And  put  our  foes  to  shame. 

Go  with  our  armies  to  the  fight 

Like  a  confederate  God, 
In  vain  confederate  foes  unite 

Against  thy  Ufted  rod. 

Our  troops  shall  gain  a  wide  renown 

By  thine  assisting  hand, 
'Tis  God  that  treads  the  mighty  down 

And  makes  the  feehle  stand." 

Scarcely  was  there  a  battle-field  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
where  the  clergy  were  not  present,  as  chaplains  or  surgeons, 
to  cheer  and  bless.  Their  patriotism  was  a  thing  of  general 
admiration.  They  reasoned  themselves  and  the  country  out 
of  all  hesitancy  and  scruples,  as  they  knew  how  to  reason. 
They  abounded  in  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  "precatory 
eloquence  f  calling  down  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  upon 
the  country ;  and  the  depth  and  sway  of  their  influence  in 
achieving  the  independence  of  the  colonies  cannot  be  too  highly 
extoUed.  Withal,  it  was  with  them  a  time  of  great  personal 
privation  and  hardship.    They  shared  in  the  largest  measure 
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the  calamities  of  the  conntry.  They  practised  the  extremee  of 
frugality  to  eke  out  their  scanty  BubBistence.  They  were 
erpoeed  to  violent  opposition  in  their  diBtracted  parishes.  Bat 
they  were,  as  a  body,  forave,  patient,  meek,  pious^  patriotic, 
and  learned — an  honour  to  any  land.  Under  Ood,  we  owe  it 
to  the  ministry  of  that  day  tiiat  the  morals  of  Uie  country 
were  not  hopelessly  wrecked  in  the  convulsions  of  the  Bevohih 
tion.  The  profession  emoTged  from  the  war  with  increased 
credit  and  honour,  and  with  the  confidence,  respect,  and  grati- 
tude of  the  people.  The  war  over,  they  led  the  nation  m  song 
and  thanksgiving  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  they  had  crossed, 
and  forthwith  addressed  themselves  to  their  appropriate  work, 
in  conservation  of  the  liberties  which  the  Revolution  had  helped 
to  secure.  A  few  here  and  there  were  left  in  a  most  pitiful 
predicament  In  tacking  ship  they  had  missed  stays^  and 
were  stranded  on  a  lee  shore.  In  proof  that  no  human  ministry 
is  infallible,  some  had  misjudged  the  case,  and  were  forced  to 
suffer  the  consequencea  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  those 
p^urishes,  where  the  minister  retained  either  loyalty  to  the 
British  crown  or  a  professed  neutrality,  may  be  infmred  from 
a  single  incident.  Ilev.  Dr  Burnet,  of  the  Presbyteiy  of  New 
York,  was  settled  in  Jamaica^  L.  L,  and  at  the  return  of  peace 
felt  himself  obliged  to  resign  his  charge.  At  the  dose  of  his 
farewell  service  he  gave  out  the  120th  Psalm.  Whether  the 
muscles  of  the  choir  were  equal  to  its  musical  intonation,  or 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  its  devout  response,  tradition  does 
not  inform  us : 

*'  Hard  lot  of  mine,  my  dayB  ore  east 

Among  the  sons  of  str&e, 
Whose  never-ceasing  onarrels  Tvaste 

My  golden  honrs  of  life. 

«  Oh  I  might  I  fly  to  change  my  place, 

How  "would  I  choose  to  dwell 

In  acme  wide,  loneaome  wildemeas, 

And  leave  these  gates  of  helL 

"  Peace  is  the  blessing  that  I  seek : 
How  lovely  are  its  charms  t 
I  am  for  peace ;  but  when  I  speak 
They  all  declare  for  arms." 

We  come  now  to  the  second  period  referred  to,  when  the 
preaching  of  some  of  the  clergy  on  political  affiiirs  was  of  a 
most  notorious  character.  A  coange  nad  taken  place  in  poli- 
tical parties,  and  it  was  so  marked  that  the  clergy  could  not 
conceal  their  sentiments.  With  few  exceptions  they  had  been 
on  the  side  of  Washington,  and  bore  the  name  of  Federalists. 
When  this  unanimity  was  disturbed  by  the  election  of  ^t 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  they  inveighed  against  it  in  some 
instances  with  a  tremendous  emphasis.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  part^  spirit  was  then  at  fever-heat    Families  and 
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neigfabotirlioods  were  set  at  variance— dmrch-memberB  of  dif- 
ferent parties  refused  to  pray  together,  and  yoang  people 
£rom  families  of  different  political  preferences  would  not  dance 
at  the  same  assemblies,  rl^ever  before  or  since  did  the  spirit 
of  party  prove  itself  so  ardent  and  violent  It  was  a  new  ex* 
perience  for  the  country.  The  clergy  thought  that  it  por- 
tended worse  than  it  proved.  Thepeople  of  New  England 
especially  looked  with  horror  upon  Ixench  infidelity — ^Irench 
revolutions — ^which  they  had  associated  with  the  new  party  in 
our  own  land.  The  French  Bepublic  had  just  before  deseed 
the  abolition  of  all  religion,  ana  the  enthronement  of  human 
reason.  All  Christendom  was  convulsed  with  terror.  In  1798, 
President  Adams  appointed  a  day  of  national  £Euting.  Doubt- 
less this  association  was  in  part  the  cause  of  the  hostility  which 
they  manifested  towards  Mr  Jefferson  and  his  party.  The 
clergy  stood  aghast,  thinking  that  the  country  was  ruined 
They  thought  that  they  would  be  un&ithful  to  a  solemn  trusl^ 
if  they  did  not  lift  up  their  voice  in  testimonj^.  It  amuses  u% 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  read  what  thev  said  and  did.  Some 
of  the  sermons  of  that  day  have  a  historic  renown.  Such,  for 
example,  as  what  is  known  as  the  Jeroboam  Sermon  of  Dr 
Emmona  It  was  on  the  day  preceding  the  annual  Fast-da^ 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  vear  1801,  that  the  acute  metaphysi- 
cian of  Franklin  sat  in  his  study,  greatly  perplexed  what  to 
preach  on  the  ensuing  day.  What  he  did  preach  was  never 
forgotten.  It  was  just  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr  Jeff»^ 
son,  and  Jeroboam  was  made  that  day  to  play  a  parallelism 
which  would  have  astonished  himself.  The  curious  analogy 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  long-drawn,  solemn,  and  withering  rebuke. 
After  it  had  been  extended  through  nearly  two  hours,  it  hardly 
needed  at  its  close  what,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
day,  was  called  an  **  improvement/'  which  was  given  in  these 
words :  "  It  is  more  than  possible  that  our  nation  may  find 
themselves  in  the  hand  of  a  Jeroboam  who  will  drive  them 
from  following  the  Lord,  and  whenever  they  do,  they^  will  rue 
the  day  and  detest  the  folly,  delusion,  and  intrigue  which  raised 
him  to  the  head  of  the  United  States,*' 

We  are  referring  now  to  facts  which  need  some  explanation; 
for  which  much  may  be  said  in  apology,  but  nothing  in  justi- 
fication as  a  model  of  duty  for  ourselves.  The  mistake  was 
that  in  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  then  prevailed  there 
was  no  discrimination  between  what  was  ethicu  and  what  was 
partisan.  Opposing  the  new  administration  on  one  point,  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  afBnity  with  French  Atheism»  some 
fought  it  at  every  point,  rruffnia  et  caZo&ied^embaigo,  gun- 
boats, alien  and  sedition  laws,  no  matter  what— wherever  it 
shewed  its  hand  or  head 
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These  political  antipathies  were  long-lived.  They  culmi- 
nated during  the  war  with  England,  in  1 812.  But  they  cropped 
out  long  after  whenever  they  could  claim  a  show  of  decency. 
Some  of  the  sermons  preached  during  that  period  were  of  a 
most  extraordinary  character.  No  physical  appliances  of  dried 
orange-peel  or  caraway-seed  were  necessary  to  keep  audiences 
awake,  under  those  pulpit  deliverances.     One  denounces  Na^ 

Joleon  Bonaparte  as  the  "  first-bom  of  the  devil,"  and  Thomas 
efferson  and  James  Madison  his  twin  brothers.  Another  takes 
for  his  text  the  8th  verse  of  the  109th  Psalm  :  "  Let  his  days 
be  few ;  and  let  another  take  his  office."  The  "  Bramble" 
sermon  of  Dr  Osgood,  of  Medford  (founded  on  the  parable 
Qf  Jotham,  Judges  ix.  14  :  "Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the 
bramble,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us"),  is  as  famous  as  the 
Jeroboam  sermon  of  Dr  Emmons.  There  was  no  circum* 
locutory  preaching  in  those  days.  Velvet  phrases  and  uncer- 
tain inferences  were  alike  discarded.  It  is  reported  of  one 
minister,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  accustomed  to 
pray  for  the  chief  magistrate  that  God  would  "gently "and 
easily  remove  his  servant  by  deatL"  It  will  be  remembered 
by  many  of  our  readers  that  on  a  certain  year  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman in  Massachusetts,  after  being  a  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  for  governor  for  twenty  years,  was  finally  elected 
to  the  office  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  It  will  also  be  recol- 
lected by  all  whose  early  life  was  passed  in  that  State,  that 
the  custom  prevailed,  whenever  the  governor  issued  his  an- 
nual proclamation  for  thanksgiving,  of  sending  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  a  copy  of  the  same,  on  a  large  hand-bill,  to  be 
read  from  every  pulpit,  which  document  invariably  closed, 
after  the  signature  of  the  governor,  with  the  pious  exclama- 
tion, "  God  save  the  commonwealth  of  Massaoiusetts  T  On 
the  year  referred  to  the  newly-elected  magistrate  issued  his 
proclamation  in  the  usual  form.  It  is  said  that  a  venerable 
clergyman,  of  the  old  party,  laid  the  broad  sheet  over  bis 
reading-board,  and  after  performing  the  professional  duty  of 
reciting  it,  with  an  ill-disguised  aversion,  actually  announced 
the  official  signature  with  this  significant  intonation:  "  Marcus 
Morton,  governor?  God  save  the  commonwealth  of  Mieyssa- 
chusetts  r  It  is  for  an  important  purpose  that  we  have  re^ 
ferred  to  a  few  of  those  notorious  incidents  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  American  pulpit. 

Admit  that  such  acts  and  expressions  on  the  part  of  the 
ininistry  were  mistakes,  never  to  be  imitated;  much  should  be 
8aid  for  their  exculpation.  In  the  first  place,  the  instances  of 
such  distinctively  political  preaching  were  comparatively  few. 
The  very  notoriety  which  these  have  attained  ia  in  proof 
that  the  great  body  of  the  ministry,  whatever  may  have  oeei^ 
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their  private  sentiments,  addicted  themselves  faithfully  to  the 
great  concerns  of  their  office.  In  many  instances,  those  who 
had  practised  this  method  of  political  preaching  lived  to  ex- 
press their  personal  regret  for  the  same.  The  late  Kev.  Dr 
Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  at  the  instalation  of  his  successor,  used 
language  truly  pathetic  in  the  acknowledgment  of  what  he 
regarded  as  a  great  mistake  in  his  own  ministry.  Another 
thing  to  be  said  in  their  vindication  is,  that  such  utterances 
were  not  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  perhaps  without  exception, 
on  fast-days,  or  thanksgiving-days,  or  what  was  always  cele- 
brated in  New  England  by  a  sermon— election-day.  Still 
another  thing  should  be  said.  The  clergy  of  that  period  had 
been  educated  to  regard  themselves  as  the  "  moral  police  and 
constabulary  of  the  country,"  and  silence,  sudden  and  complete, 
was  more  than  could  be  expected  of  mortal  man,  when  on  the 
losing  side,  after  a  lifetime  of  explicit  and  applauded  testimony. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  add  that,  in  times  of  high  political 
excitement,  the  words  of  a  minister,  in  prayer  or  sermon, 
received  a  construction  from  interested  and  jealous  parties 
which  they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  Minds  surcharged 
with  political  partisanship  will  perverf  and  exaggerate,  and 
apply  the  simple  utterances  of  a  minister,  in  a  way  which 
might  well  astonish  him.  Kev.  Dr  David  Ely,  of  Huntington, 
Connecticut,  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  prudent,  faithful, 
spiritual  pastors  of  his  times.  In  a  season  of  great  political 
excitement,  it  was  reported  by  persons  hostile  to  him  that  he 
had  preached  on  political  subjects  in  a  neighbouring  parish. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  trace  the  report  to  its  source.  The 
neighbouring  parish  was  visited  and  the  inquiry  made,  "  Did 
Dr  Ely  preach  politics  when  here  ?  Yes.  What  did  he  say  ? 
Well,  sir,  if  he  did  not  preach  politics,  he  prayed  politics. 
What  did  he  say  ?  Say  f  ne  said,  *  Though  hand  join  m  hand, 
yet  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.'  Seasons  there  are 
when  auditors  are  so  magnetized  with  partisan  passion,  that 
they  put  their  own  sense  on  the  language  of  a  preacher,  exag- 
geratmg  or  misapplying  it,  so  that  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
suspicious  and  watchful  jealousy  he  stands  no  chance  at  all, 
unless  he  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  psalmist  on  a  certain 
occasion:  "I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,  while  the 
wicked  is  before  me." 

This  rapid  survey  of  a  very  extended  historic  period,  with 
its  motley  assemblage  of  incidents,  may  help  us  in  our  under- 
taking to  state  some  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
Christian  ministry  in  their  official  relations*  to  political  con-, 
derns.  Starting  from  that  which  we  hold  to  be  the  grand 
design  of  the  gospel  and  its  appointed  heralds — to  save  the* 
Boufi  of  men^ — whatever  their  nationality  or  their  politics,  we 
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hold  that  everytluBg  pertaining  to  the  sphere  oS  morah 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  Christian  theologian  and 
preacher.  We  emphasise  the  word  which  helps  ns  to  discri- 
minate between  what  has  been  right  and  whiit  wrong  in  the 
practice  of  the  pulpit  What  is  distinctively  ethical  msLj  be 
discussed  in  its  proper  time  and  place  on  Christian  prindplea. 
There  are  ethical  principles  which  should  govern  our  conauct 
in  political  relationa  There  are  many  tlungs  pertaining  to 
what  are  called  politics  which  involve  no  qpecial  relation  to 
morals,  concerning  which  a  minister  may  have  his  personal 
preference,  but  which  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  for  him 
to  introduce  and  urge  officially.  The  relations  of  morality  and 
immoralitv  to  political  economy  are  many;  but  we  would 
hardly  judge  that  theories  of  free  trade^  and  taxationi  and  naval 
architecture,  and  embaigoes,  were  the  proper  matenal  fear  pul- 
pit instruction.  Are  we  required  to  give  the  rule  which 
should  govern  a  minister  in  his  treatment  of  those  political 
questions  which  are  directly  related  to  morals  ?  None  can  be 
given,  beyond  this — ^they  should  be  presented  according  to  the 
fropartion  of  faith ;  in  the  right  season ;  and  in  the  right 
manner.  The  whole  gradation  must  be  left  to  the  good  ssnsb 
and  ENLIGHTENED  JUDGMENT  of  the  preacher  himself.  If  he 
is  lacking  in  these  qualities,  no  number  of  specific  directiona 
waiild  be  of  anv  avaiL  Topics  in  the  whole  range  of  moral 
leiations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  belong  to  ms  sphere- 
but  the  order,  frequency,  and  emphasis  of  their  discussion 
must  depend  on  seasons  and  necessities,  which  cannot  be 
defined  m  advance. 

Some  things,  however,  may  be  inade  more  specific  Bappilv 
we  live  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  alliance  between  Churdh 
and  State.  No  political  power,  oiganised  or  unorganised,  maj 
prescribe  and  dictate  what  a  minister  shall  preach.  This  free- 
dom, however,  has  two  sides  or  aspects ;  for  neither  may  a 
preacher  prescribe  or  dictate  to  his  hearers  what  they  shall 
think  or  do,  except  in  those  cases  where  he  has  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme.  We  touch  at  once  the  secret  of  popular 
jealousy  in  rej^rd  to  pulpit  utterances.  These  have  been  made^ 
sometimes,  with  arrogance  and  assumed  authority.  There  was 
f^  time  when  the  clergy  wore  big  wigs  and  an  impomng  official 
dress ;  and  it  was  expected  that  their  opinions  would  be  received 
with  deference  by  a  reverential,  parish. 

**  For  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  voader  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

The  time  has  come  when  opinions  do  not  prevail  because 
uttered  ex  oatkedrcu  If  an  incumbent  of  the  |>ulpit  indujgea 
in  crude  thoughts,  immature  judgments*  ebullitions  of  feeli^ 
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and  falfie  reasoning,  he  must  expect  animadversion,  oorrection, 
and  lefatation.  Another  cometh  after  him  and  searchetb  him. 
No  one  would  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  ministry,  but  the 
ministry  must  ]:emember  that  there  is  a  freedom  and  right  of 
judgment  for  the  pews  as  well  as  the  pulpit.  We  should  not 
for  a  moment  hold  controversy  with  a  man  whether  he  ought 
or  ought  not  to  assert  and  promulgate  the  will  of  Gk>d,  when 
he  hwwa  it — and  to  challenge  the  obedience  of  all  men  to  that 
Bupreme  authority.  But  when  he  assumes  the  same  tone 
and  manner  of  authority  in  reference  to  matters  unwritten, 
involved  and  debateable,  we  may  surely  ask  him  to  exhibit  his 
eredentiala  We  will  be  the  &:st  to  submit  to  his  dictation 
when  we  have  actually  seen  the  seal  of  heaven  In  his  hand, 
and  are  satisfied  on  the  capital  point  of  his  divine  legation.* 
The  occult  principle  whidx  nas  occasioned  all  the  rancour  and 
hostility  excited  by  the  interference  of  the  pulpit  is  this  assump-r 
tion  of  divine  authority  in  behalf  of  what  is  nothing  but  an 
individual  opinion.  If  the  man  who  derives  his  opinion,  simply, 
by  his  own  confession,  from  the  personal  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  who  has  enjoyed  none  but  ordinary  aids,  who  can 
advance  no  pretensions  which  others  may  not  also  challenge,  is 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  tone  and  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
a  prophet  or  apostle,  then  what  was  the  necessity  of  .the  extra- 
ordinary powers  i^herewith  prophets  and  apostles  were  endowed  1 
A  vast  distinction  is  there  between  the  prodigious  pretensions 
of  the  zealot  demagogue  and  the  modest  expression  of  an  indi- 
vidual judgment. 

Evexj  nunister  of  the  gospel  is  entitled  to  the  same  freedom 
of  opinion  and  preference  on  all  subjects  as  other  men.  Para- 
phrasing the  language  of  Shylock,  he  may  say:  ''I  am  a 
minister :  Hath  not  a  minister  eyes  i  hath  he  not  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer  as  other  men  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  If  you  poison  us, 
do  we  not  aie  ?  And  if  you  wrong  us" — ^we  will  not  add  with 
the  Jew,  **  shall  we  not  revenge,"  but  we  will  say,  "  shall  we  not 
shew  you  how  to  bear  it  ?**  This  freedom  of  judgment  allowed 
him,  no  minister  has  the  right  to  protrude  omciiJiy  his  private 
opinions  and  preferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  do  not 
affect  the  sublime  moralities  of  his  vocation.  Especially  to 
indulge  in  personalities,  in  partisan  advocacy  or  military  criti- 
cisms in  the  pulpit,  whatever  right  or  liberty  he  may  claim 
elsewhere,  is  a  public  scandal  and  wrong.    It  would  seem  to 

*  Isaao  Taylor. 
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be  the  doctrine  of  some  preachers,  because  they  had  certain 
opinions  in  regard  to  men  and  measures,  therefore  they  are 
bound  on  all  occasions  to  avow  them,  going  through  the  world, 
like  the  iron  man  Talus  in  the  drama,  and  his  iron  flail  batter* 
ing  down  whatever  opposes  their  private  sentiments.  The 
meanest  thing  which  crawls  on  the  earth  is  a  man  who,  for  his 
private  advantage,  will  follow  and  cringe  and  swallow  his 
own  opinions ;  but  the  noblest  form  of  manhood  is  he  who 
holds  his  personal  opinions  on  things  indifferent  in  reserve  for 
the  sublime  end  of  another's  advantage — ^as  the  apostle  him* 
self  has  expressed  it:  ''I  become  all  &ings  to  all  men,  if  by 
any  means  I  might  save  some  ;"  that  nobility  and  grandeur 
of  Christian  motives  imp«ki-tin^  versatility  of  address,  and 
deportment  in  the  use  of  his  varied  faculties  and  opinions,  lest 
he  should  frustrate  that  object --the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
which  was  his  disinterested  and  lofty  intention. 


AUT.  Y.-^The  History  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.^ 

VoUaire  d  ks  Oehoxna,   Pto  J.  Gabirui  Anoien  F&stenr.   Joel  Oheilralics. 

Gendvo.    1856. 
Bousaeau  H  U  Omecoii,    Par  Gabkrkl.    1858. 
Ei8tairedeVEgli9edeO€nk>e,    3  vole.    FbiQabkbml.    1858-1862. 
Cdtmn,  saviefton  Oewredtea eorUa,   Par Fujz Bunginbk.    J.  Gherboliei, 

Geneve.    1862. 
Geneve  Bdigieuse,  au  dix  neunietne  sikie.     Pbr  le  Babok  H.  sb  Gom^ 

Chapelain  de  I'AmbaBsade  de  Pniase  4  Rome.    Tradait  de  V  Allemand. 

ParUMALAN.    FilB. 

Calyik,  BoussEAU,  Voltaire  !  It  may  seem  strange  to  see 
these  names  associated  together.  But,  different  as  have  been 
their  works,  all  the  three  have  left  an  impress  upon  our  modem 
civilisation  which  is  still  farfirom  being  effaced.  All  the  three 
were  great  demolishers  in  their  day — ^ruthless  destrovers  of 
time-hallowed  abuses  ;  but,  while  the  first  destroyed  only  what 
was  false,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  a  noble  and  solid  edifice 
founded  on  the  everlasting  Rock,  the  second  destroyed  to  build 
on  the  shifting  sand  of  an  imaginary  virtue  inherent  in  man, 
while  the  third  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  destroying ;  and,  like 
his  infernal  master,  rejoiced  in  the  ruin  and  desolation  he 

*  We  hare  been  indebted  for  this  article  to  the  Rer.  Clement  de  Faye, 
Protestant  Pastor  at  Lyons,  who  has  written  a  number  of  interesting  and 
▼alnabie  pieces  on  France  and  French  Protestantism*— En.  B,  fF*B,B. 
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i^roaght  We  know  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  but 
short,  and  that  the  pure  and  holy  edifice  reared  by  the  greatest 
of  uninspired  men  whom  the  world  has  yet  seen  will  once 
more  arise  in  all  its  pristine  splendour.  But,  in  the  mean  time^ 
Voltaire's  and  Rousseau's  doctrines  seem  destined  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  overthrow  the  existing  European  regime, 
and  the  very  extreme  of  ochlocracy  which  at  present  rules 
Geneva  will  probably  ere  long  overspread  the  whole  Continent. 
Our  aim,  however,  is,  not  to  trace  out  the  different  phases  of 
pjolitical  life  in  Geneva,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  works  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  the  article,  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
history  of  its  church  £rom  the  time  of  its  establishment  by 
Calvin  till  our  own  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  religious  his* 
tory  of  Geneva  is  so  dosely  associated  with  its  political  history, 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  of  the  one  without  occa« 
sionally  touching  on  the  other. 

As  M.  Bungener's  work  upon  Calvin  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  English-speaking  public,  we  need  not  enter  into  details 
concerning  that  period.  "  Geneva,''  as  that  author  remarks, 
"  had  been  given  to  Calvin  to  conc^uer,"  and  his  success  was 
complete,  as  far  as  human  imperfection  can  go.  The  Genevese 
voted  freely  for  the  Ordi/na/nces : — 

"  The  Ordinances,"  says  Gaberel,  "  were  a  pitiless  code  for  poor 
Baman  weakness ;  they  bound  the  will  irrecoverably.  The  people 
could  not  afterwards  allege  that  they  had  been  deceived  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  laws  they  were  sanctioning.  For  several  weeks 
they  could  meditate  at  leisure  on  the  articles  proposed ;  they  knew 
the  value  of  their  decision,  and  when,  twice  on  the  20th  November 
1541,  and  again  on  the  2(1  January  1542,  they  came  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Peter*s,  and  after  each  article,  raised  their  hands  in 
acceptance  of  it,  the  vote  was  an  affair  of  conscience  between  God 
and  themselves,  for  no  human  power  could  impose  such  an  engage- 
ment They  were  2000  citizens,  perfectly  free,  and  masters  of 
their  own  town.  The  Genevese  people  were  absolutely  sovereign  ; 
fhey  knew  no  other  limit  to  their  legislative  power  than  their  own 
will,  and  this  people  voted  the  ordinances  from  the  first  chapter  to 
the  last.  They  engaged  to  frequent  public  worship  regularly,  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  renounce  all 
debaucheiy,  all  immoral  amusements,  to  maintain  simplicity  in  their 
clothing,  frugality  and  order  in  their  dwellings."* 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  in  the  Consistory, 
composed  of  the  pastors  and  twelve  elders,  elected  annually 
by  the  Council  General,  in  concurrence  with  the  pastors  and 
the  other  councils.  The  Consistoir  was  to  meet  every  Thurs- 
day to  see  if  there  were  any  disorder  in  the   church.    It  could 

*  Hist,  de  VEglise  de  Qend? e,  Tome  i.  p.  345»  S4d. 
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cite  before  it  any  peiaon  it  chose,  but  did  not  employ  any  force 
to  constrain  the  parties  to  i^pear,  nor  to  pat  its  sentences  into 
execution;  it  simply  warned  the  Ciouncil,  and  the^Counoil 
« took  order/' 

"  If  the  action  of  the  moral  tribunal  institiited  by  OaMn  was 
mde  in  our  modem  point  of  view,  that  body  shewed  itself  rigotoady 
impartial,  making  no  distinction  between  the  social  classes,  punish* 
ing  with  equal  severity  the  highest  magistrate  and  the  meanest 
burgess,  the  millionaire  and  the  peasant,  the  militaiy  chief  and  the 
simple  soldier."  * 

This  picture  is  completed  by  the  following  remarks  of  the 
Baron  de  Qoltz.  Speiaking  of  the  time  immediately  following 
Calvin's  death,  he  says : — 

**  The  discipline  of  Calvin,  the  introduction  of  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  many  struggles,  was  at  length  definitively  established  in 
the  customs  of  the  people.  By  degrees,  the  whole  physiognomy  of 
the  town  was  changiad,  and  strangers  visiting  Geneva  carried  away 
an  impression  of  unequalled  parity  of  morak.  Though  the  Con- 
sistory had  still  from  time  to  time  to  shew  severity,  jret  it  may  be 
said  that  the  disciplinarian  rules  had  penetrated  into  the  haUts  of 
the  new  generation.  All  excesses,  noisy  festivals,  luxury  in  fami« 
ture,  in  clothing,  or  in  food,  had  entirdy  disappeared  from  publio 
life.  It  is  from  this  epoch  that  are  to  be  dated  those  characteristics 
of  seriousness  and  composure  for  which  the  Genevese  are  remark- 
able, and  the  dry  tone  and  stiff-starched  demeanour  with  which  they 
are  sometimes  charged.**  f 

As  for  the  State,  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the 
Council  General,  composed  of  all  the  citizens.  The  executive 
for  civil  order  resided  in  the  Four  Syndics,  the  Little  Council 
of  twenty-five  members,  and  the  Great  Council  of  200.  When 
the  Commission  of  164*2^  of  which  Calvin  was  a  member,  was 
drawing  up  the  new  constitution,  they  wished  to  put  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Great  Council,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  General,  into  those  of  the  Little  CounciL 
Calvin,  with  his  usual  far-sightedness,  perceived  the  danger  of 
tins  step,  and  strongly  opposed  it. 

**  I  conjure  you,"  said  he  to  the  magistrate,  "to  allow  the  Two 
Hundred  to  be  named  at  all  times  by  the  Council  G^eneraL  Do  not 
abandon  the  republican  principle  by  which  all  power  ought  to 
emanate  from  the  assembled  burgesses.  So  long  as  the  town  la  in 
danger  and  the  magistrate  is  working  with  all  his  might  along  with 
the  citizens  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  no  one  will  dream  of  dis- 
puting the  authority ;  but  if  a  prolonged  time  of  peace  bring  about 
prosperity,  you  will  manage  matters  mutually  with  the  Two  Hun- 

*■  Hilt  de  rSgHse  de  Gendre.  f  Gendve  Beligieue,  $9,  3a 
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dred ;  then  the  people  will  begin  to  talk,  the  citizens  will  lose  confi- 
dence, and  the  Gooncil  General  will  sooner  or  later  retake  the  right 
of  wluch  jou  are  now  depriving  it."  "  It  was/'  adds  M.  Gabarel, 
^'perhaps  the  only  time  in  which  Calvin  was  not  Hstened  to.  If 
the  election  of  the  Two  Hundred  had  been  left  to  the  Conncil 
General,  the  roTolutionB  of  the  eighteenth  century  woold  never  have 
caused  blood  to  flow  on  Genevese  territory.*** 

The  sequel  will  shew  that  their  mistake  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  &11  of  Geneva. 

For  Bixty^eight  years  Geneva  had  to  defend  her  £Euth  and  her 
independence  by  force  of  arms.  The  Catholic  powers  employed 
opea  violoioe  aad  secret  fraud  against  the  bulwark  of  Protest 
taatism,  but  the  Lord  was  to  her  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  about 
iier.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  December  1602,  in 
time  of  peace^  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  having  with  the  pope's  con- 
cprrence  hatched  a  foul  treasonable  plot  for  the  ruin  of  the 
city,  attempted  to  take  it  by  surprise.  This  "  Escalade**  has 
reuuuued  as  £Eunous  in  the  annals  of  Geneva  as  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  those  of  England.  About  7000  troops  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  different  Savoyard  towns  near  Geneva,  but  in 
small  companies,  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  On  the  night 
appointed,  they  met  in  the  ravine  of  Vetrass.  The  duke,  who 
bad  secretly  left  Turin,  joined  them  at  Etrembiferes.  The 
iaddeis  had  been  placed,  400  soldiers  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  ramparts^  and  the  duke  in  his  impatience  had  already 
despatched  couriers  to  Turin,  Madrid,  Bome,  and  Paris,  to 
ftimounce  the  downfall  of  the  Protestant  capital  The  whole 
€iiterprise  was  defeated  by  the  merest  accident  A  light 
appeared ;  it  was  the  watch  making  the  round  The  besi^ers 
threw  themselves  on  the  Genevese  soldiers,  and  precipitated 
Sve  of  them  into  the  moat ;  but  the  dnmxmer  escaping,  alarmed 
the  town.  The  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  citizens,  rushing  out 
of  their  beds,  fought  with  the  despair  of  men  who  have  every 
thing  to  loe»,  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  The 
duke,  who  had  remained  outside  waiting  the  issue,  was  advano- 
^g  with  military  music  sounding,  when  he  met  his  discomfited 
general,  hardly  able  to  stand.  On  hearing  that  all  was  lost, 
"Miserable  booby  The  exclaimed,  ^'you  have  made  a  fine 
hosiness  of  it  f  and  without  another  word,  he  returned  to 
Turin.  In  his  sore  perturbation  he  had  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
]rithont  countermanding  his  couriers,  so  that,  as  he  went  along 
in  his  melancholy  retreat,  he  found  all  the  towns  and  villages 
prenaring  fetes  to  welcome  him.  At  Annecy,  near  Geneva,  he 
^uld  see  the  mules  laden  with  the  sacerdotal  ornaments  which 

•  Hi0toire  de  I*  Eglise  de  Geneye,  tome  L  p.  321,  622. 
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were  designed  to  have  decorated  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter's, 
where  Fran9ois  de  Sales  was  to  have  celebrated  mass  on 
Christmas-day.  Seventeen  Genevese  had  perished  in  the  com- 
bat»  and  twenty  were  covered  with  wounds.  On  the  following 
morning  (Sabbath),  the  people  crowded  into  the  diurches,  and 
Theodore  de  Beza,  whose  extreme  deafiiess  had  prevented  his 
hearing  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  night  imtil  they  were 
almost  over,  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their  mar* 
vellous  deliverance ;  tiie  people  then  sung  that  124th  PBalm, 
which  has  so  often  cheered  our  own  forefathers  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances.* Peace  was  signed  on  the  2 1st  of  July  following^ 
amid  the  acclamations  of  both  Qenevese  and  Savoyards,  while 
the  unfortunate  Charles  Emmanuel,  deserted  by  his  friends, 
and  despised  by  his  foes,  was  forced  to  drink  to  tne  very  dregs 
the  cup  of  humiliation  that  he  had  mixed  for  himself  by  his 
unprincely  treachery.  "  Oh  !"  he  exclaimed  in  his  despair,  **  to 
be  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  which  brings  me  down  to  a  level 
with  the  heretical  rebels  of  Geneva  ff  The  political  inde- 
pendence of  Geneva  was  now  secured ;  her  church  was  at  its 
culminating  point ;  Theodore  de  Beza  had  nobly  borne  the 
burden  left  hun  by  Calvin  ;  intellectually,  socially,  politically, 
and  religiously,  Geneva  was  the  brightest  spot  in  Europe. 
The  persecuted  churches  of  France  looked  to  her  as  their 
earthly  paradise  ;  the  refugees  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  either  remained  debtors  to  her  hospitality,  or  were  passed 
on  to  the  other  cantons,  where  they  could  serve  God  with  free* 
dom  of  conscience.  We  cannot  better  conclude  this  cursory 
sketch  of  the  palmy  days  of  Geneva,  than  by  quoting  a  few 
words  firom  the  work  of  M.  Gabarel : — 

"  The  Oenevese  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  committed  one  of  those 
deeds  of  saintly  daring  which  seem  folly  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but 
which  are  in  reality  the  safeguard  of  nations  heroic  enough  to 
attempt  them.  Geneva  had  been  the  representative  of  a  great 
right,  liberty  ofeanscience  ;  she  offered  an  asylum  to  all  the  martyrs 
of  the  faith ;  she  had  put  her  hand  to  the  work,  and  pursued  her 
Qareer  without  casting  a  look  behind.  Politioians  and  calculators 
may,  if  they  please,  see  a  sort  of  madness  in  a  republic,  without 
strength  or  riches,  proclaiming  religious  and  moral  liberty  in  the 
face  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  united  for  the  triumph  of  Romish 
despotism.  But  the  God  of  the  faithful  ones  who  hold  fast 
the  truth  confounded  human  prevision ;  he  surrounded  our  town 

This  psalm  would  be  doubUeis  sang  to  the  measure  which  we  hare  bor- 
rowed from  the  Qenevan  Psalter,  adapM  to  the  peculiar  metre,  beginnings 
*  Now  Israel  majr  sar,  and  that  truW,"  Ac— Ed.  B.  j*  J^.  B.  B. 

t  M.  Qabarel,  in  the  2d  volume  ofhis  History  of  the  Church  in  (}eneva»  girea 
a  detailed  account  of  the  '*  Escalade,*'  composed  from  yarions  mannacripts  writ- 
ten at  the  time. 
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with  that  celestial  proteotion^  against  which  the  plots  and  the  rage 
of  the  mighty  broke  in  vain.  Thus  Geneva,  without  arms  and 
without  territory,  accompliBhed  her  perilous  mission ;  and  remaining 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  her  nationality,  the  city  of  Calvin  saw 
herself  the  object  of  Divine  favour,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperity,  a 
respect,  and  an  outward  security,  which  the  most  powerful  States  in 
the  world  do  not  often  obtain/' — (Grab.,  vol.  i.  p.  466.) 

But  the  worm  was  already  at  the  gourd  ;  the  vineyard  which 
the  Lord  had  fenced,  out  of  which  be  had  gathered  the  stones, 
and  which  he  had  planted  with  the  choicest  vine,  began  to  bring 
forth  wild  grapes.  In  endeavouring  to  trace  a  few  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  Church  of  Geneva^  we  shall  follow  the  details 
given  b^  M.  de  Qoltz,  rather  than  M.  Gaberel,  who,  in  his  anxiety 
to  vindicate  the  church  (of  which  he  is  a  minister),  only  sees  in 
the  saddest  mutilations  of  doctrine  an  "  individual  interpreta- 
tation''  of  one  and  the  same  truth.  In  fact,  he  loudly  pro- 
claims, as  the  double  principle  of  his  church,  the  gospel  re- 
ceived as  a  divine  authority,  and  upon  this  basis,  Uberly  for 
every  ons  to  form  his  faim  aocording  to  the  light  of  his  rea- 
son,  the  dna-ection  of  his  conscience,  omd  the  help  of  &od  ;  and 
this  double  principle  he  hopes  may  become  the  only  confes- 
sion of  £aith  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  £act  of  the  election  of  the  Grand  Council  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Little  Council,  composed  of  the  principal 
families  of  Geneva,  the  Council  General  lost  its  importance ; 
the  government  tended  to  become  more  and  more  aristocratic, 
and  the  Grand  Council  became,  after  a  time,  completely 
dependent  on  the  Little  Coimcil.  The  burgesses  tried  to 
regain  their  lost  authority,  while  the  Little  Council  did  all 
it  could  to  strengthen  its  new  position.  Hence,  as  Calvin  had 
foreseen,  arose  continual  contests  between  the  two  parties.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how,  in  a  little  state  like  Geneva,  where  the 
principal  magistrates  were  often  chosen  as  members  of  the  Con- 
sistory, this  state  of  things  reacted  on  the  church.  The  Council 
granted  immunities  to  those  of  its  own  class  at  the  very  time 
it  was  executing  the  law  in  all  its  rigour  in  regard  to  the  other 
classes.  This  came  to  such  a  point  that,  in  certain  cases, 
members  of  the  nobility  refused  to  obey  the  citations  of  the 
Consistory.  During  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  authority  of  the  Consistory  went  on  decreasing,  while,  in 
all  that  pertained  to  church  organisation,  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany took  its  place. 

'*  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  Company  had  seized  all  the*eccle- 
siastical  power.  By  that  means  the  Consistory  had  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  tribunal  of  morals,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  old 
regulations  having  been  entirely  set  aside,  the  institution  of  the  Con-. 
0iBtory  came,  by  the  very  force  of  things,  to  lose  all  its  significance. 
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Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  inttead  of  con- 
sisting of  doable  the  nnmber  of  laymen  to  that  of  the  cleigy,  the 
proportion  was  reyersed,  and  the  meetings  were,  contrary  to  the  ml^ 
always  presided  over  by  the  moderator  of  the  Company.  The  ConncU 
of  the  Two  Hnndred,  notwithstanding  reiterated  petitions,  did  not 
venture  to  put  its  hand  to  the  revision  of  the  ordinances ;  what 
held  it  back  was  evidently  the  fear  of  awakening  the  political  pre- 
tensions of  the  Council  General :  it  proferred  leaving  the  Company 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  way  of  administration  as  it  thought  pro- 
per, and  abstained  from  interfering."    (Goltz,  p.  69.) 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  church  of  Geneva  is  to 
be  found  in  Nepotiffnu  The  names  of  the  same  families  are 
to  be  found,  in  about  equal  numbers,  in  the  Little  Council  and 
in  the  Company  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  whereas,  according  to  Calvin's  ordinances,  the  Company 
was  to  be  composed  of  the  town  and  country  pastors,  akmg 
with  the  divinity  professors;  about  ihie  same  time  we  find  on  the 
register  that  such  a  one,  pastor  at  Satigoy,  is  received  into 
the  Venerable  Company,  with  the  rank  of  a  town  pastor,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  the  first  Syndic,  ma  ^ther, 
and  of  the  rank  and  services  of  his  grand£athen  Thus 
it  was  only  by  special  fevour  that  the-  rural  pusftors  were 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  Company.  Patronage  had  abo  taken 
the  place  of  popular  election  in  the  call  of  pastors  to  vacant 
charges.  The  ancient  prescription  was»  that  "  when  a  charge 
was  vacant,  the  Company,  along  with  a  deputation  £rom 
the  Council  of  State,  subjected  the  candidate  to  a  severe 
examination  as  to  their  manner  of  expounding  holy  Scriptnre. 
The  Council  then  retired,  and  the  election  was  made 
according  to  the  absolute  majority  of  the  votera  The  choice  of 
the  candidate  approved  of  by  the  magistrates  was  annoaneed 
to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  on  the  foUowing  Sabbath,  the 
members  of  the  church  were  invited  to  transmit  to  the  Syndics 
any  objection  they  might  have  to  allege  against  the  newly 
elected  pastor.*  Calvin  had  intended,  by  the  triple  influence 
of  the  government,  the  cleigy,  and  the  people,  to  guarmtee 
the  choice  of  pastors  against  all  kind  of  favour  <»r  patronage ;  bat 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  shews  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  place  any  authority  whatever  between  the  people  and  Has 
right  that  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Hesd  of  the 
church  himself.  About  this  time  the  right  a(  nominaiioii  to 
vacant  charges  seems  to  have  been  altogether  in  the  hands  oi 
the  Company,  and  in  the  registers  are  to  be  found  projpoaals 
that  such  and  such  a  joung  man,  "riomims  iUustna,*'  be 
named  to  such  and  such  a  place.  M.  de  Goltai  remarks  thafc^ 
in  reading  these  documents,  the  terms,  a  man  of  good  founiigt 

*  Gaberel,  Hist,  de  I'EgliM  de  Gendre,  tome  tii.  p.  334.  * 
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and  a  man  of  merity  seem  to  be  almost  flynonymona  At  the 
end  of  the  aeyenteenth  century  we  find  a  stranger  (Leti)  com- 
plaining *'  that  the  yonth  of  the  good  fitmilies,  who  enjoy  credit, 
and  would  have  more  means  for  studying  than  others,  do  not 
care  to  do  so,  because  they  are  sure  to  have  the  good  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  diarges  without  much  study.  The  other  young 
men  care  just  as  little  about  study,  because  they  know  that 
mil  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  be  of  no  use  in  advancing  them, 
in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  relationships.    (De  Ooltz,  p.  71.) 

We  cannot  wonder  that,  with  all  this,  the  church  lost  its 
hold  upon  the  people.  They  began  to  look  upon  it  with  the 
same  antipathy  which  they  felt  towards  the  higher  classes, 
with  whom  they  associated  it.  But  all  these  abuses  were 
merely  symptoms  arising  from  a  deep-seated  malady  that  was 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  church,  namely,  the  decay  of 
vital  religion.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  ministers  of  Geneva  were  sound  in  doctrine,  but  the  soul 
that  animated  Calvin's  system  had  fled,  leaving  the  lifeless 
skeleton  of  a  dry,  arid  formalism.  This  paved  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  false  doctrine. 

John  Alphonsus  Turretine,  the  son  of  the  able  defender  of 
orthodoxy,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Arminian  views  into  the 
churdi  of  Geneva.  Possessed  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about 
a  union  between  the  different  branches  of  the  protestant 
churches,  he  confined  himself  to  moral  teaching,  leaving  com* 
pletely  in  the  background  the  "  mystery  of  godhness."  He 
made  a  difference  b^ween  what  he  called  fundamental  and 
secondary  doctrines,  and  tried  to  get  the  svmbolical  books, 
which  he  r^uded  as  the  main  obstocles  in  the  way  of  union, 
abolished.  His  teaching  was  so  successful,  that  in  less  than 
twelve  years  the  adhesion  to  the  Consensus  ceased  to  be  obli- 
gatory on  ministerial  candidates,  and  after  several  struggles,  in 
all  of  which  the  orthodox  ]party  went  on  losing  ground/on  the 
Ist  or  17th  of  June  1725,  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  two  dissenting  voices,  that  all  creeds  and  con- 
fessions should  be  abolished,  and  that  in  future  nothing  more 
should  be  required  of  the  candidates  than  a  simple  declaration 
of  their  belief  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  to  the  following  effect ; 
"  You  profess  that  jou  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  prophets 
and  apostles,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  TestamentSi  of  which  we  have  a  summary  in  our  Cate- 
dusm."  At  the  same  time  the  moderator  is  charged  to  in- 
•truct  those  whom  he  receives  to  the  holy  ministry  not  to  treat 
m  the  pulpits  of  any  curious  and  useless  matter  that  might 
te»d  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church.*    In  mentioning  the 

•  G*benl,  Hist  de  VEgliM  de  Gendre,  tome  iii.  177. 
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Catechism  care  was  taken  to  say  that  thej  were  not  obliged  to 
follow  it  in  everything.*  Besides,  the  time  was  jnst  at  hand 
when  it  was  to  be  set  aside  for  one  by  Osterwald,  which,  in  its 
turn,  made  way  for  another  still  more  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  day. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Voltaire  formed  his  diabolical 
project  of  "  perverting  this  pedantic  city,  which  keeps  up  the 
remembrance  of  its  reformers,  submits  to  the  tyrannical  laws 
of  Calvin,  and  believes  the  word  of  its  preachers,  't  It  was  in 
the  year  1 755  that  this  philosopher  took  up  his  abode  on  the 
Genevese  frontier.  He  opened  his  batteries  in  the  shape  of  a 
theatre  ;  and  having  engaged  the  famous  actor  Le  Kain,  the 
seduction  proved  too  strong  for  the  Genevese.  He  writes  to 
d' Argental,  ^'  I  am  expecting  Le  Kain :  he  will  recite  verses  to 
the  children  of  Calvin  ;  their  manners  are  greatly  softened 
down ;  they  would  not  burn  Servetus  now."  And  a  few  days 
later,  "  Well,  I  have  succeeded ;  I  made  nearly  the  whole 
Council  of  Geneva  shed  tears  I  Le  Kain  was  sublime,  and  I  am 
corrupting  the  youth  of  this  pedantic  city."  From  that 
time  forward  the  theatre  became  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Geneva. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Voltaire  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  equivocal  position  in  which  the 
Genevese  clergy  had  placed  themselves.  In  order  to  com- 
promise them  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  protestant  churches,  he 
composed,  along  with  D'Alembert,  the  article  upon  Geneva^ 
destined  to  appear  in  that  writer*s  Encyclopaedia.  After  speak* 
ing  in  flattering  terms  of  the  Republic  in  general,  and  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  Protestant  worship,  &a,  the  article  continues — 

"  Beligion  there  is  reduced  almost  to  the  worship  of  one  Gk>d,  at 
least  among  all  those  who  are  not  of  the  common  people;  respect 
for  JeBus  Christ  and  for  Scripture  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
distinguishes  the  Christianity  of  Geneva  from  pure  Deism.  Several 
of  the  ministers  do  not  believe -in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  they 
hold  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  literally  what  is  offensive  to 
humanity  and  reason  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Their  religion  is 
pure  Sooinianism.  Rejecting  everything  that  can  be  called  re- 
vealed mystery,  they  imagine  that  the  principle  of  true  religion 
is  not  to  propose  for  belief  anything  that  shocks  the  understanding. " 

This  dubious  praise  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
Company.  The  decision  of  1725  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret,  and  now  the  changes  they  had  admitted  in  their  doctrine 
were  exposed  to  the  world  ;  and  by  whom  ?  By  those  infidels 
to  whom  the  Kepublic  had  extended  its  hospitality  I    A  com- 

*  De  Goltz,  Getid?e  Reltgiense,  p.  62. 
t  Oaberel,  Voltaire  et  let  Qeneroif,  p.  2. 
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missioii  was  appointed^to  draw  up  a  manifesto  of  principles  by 
way  of  answer  to  the  article.    In  this  manifesto  it  is  said — 

''  We  protest  againsfc  the  assertions  of  the  Encydopcedia,  and 
declare  that  our  great  principle,  oar  constant  faithy  is,  to  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  contained  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  as  a  divinely  inspired  doctrine^  the  only  rale 
of  oar  faith  and  manners.  We  hold  that  life  eternal  is  to  know 
God,  and  him  whom  he  has  sent,  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Gk>dhead  bodily,  and  whom  he  hath 
given  us  for  Saviour,  Mediator,  and  Judge,  that  all  may  honour  the 
Son  as  they  honoar  the  Father." 

In  regard  to  this  document  IL  de  Qoltz  remarks  :— 

"  It  would  be  unjust  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  sin«* 
oerity  of  this  manifesto ;  on  the  contrary,  this  document  gives  us 
the  exact  measure  of  the  sum  of  evangelical  doctrine  which,  after 
ripe  reflection,  the  Company  had  decid^  on  not  abandoning.  The 
terrible  accusation  of  Socinianism  is  not  looked  in  the  face ;  it  is 
not  annihilated,  as  it  could  so  easily  have  been  by  a  clear,  explicit, 
complete,  and  precise  confession  of  the  opposite  doctrine ;  the 
accusation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  eluded  than  repelled. 
The  fact  is,  that  at  bottom  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  that 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Athanasian  creed)  had  been  aban- 
doned. When  the  preachers  spoke  of  the  indwelling  of  the  fulness 
of  the  Gkxlhead  in  the  man  Jesus,  their  meaning  was  not  the  in- 
carnation of  God — *  God  manifested  in  the  flesh' — but  merely  that 
the  man  Jesus  had  been  endowed  with  the  forces  of  the  Godhead, 
or  else  that  in  him  a  divine  being  had  clothed  himself  in  human 
nature."— 2>e  OoUz^  p.  85-86. 

IXAlembert  asked  Voltaire  to  arrange  this  affair,  which 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  the  malicious  and  witty  scoffer 
to  crow  over  the  embarrassment  of  the  ministers  :-* 

''  Come  now,  let  us  see ;  you  are  not  so  very  angry  at  the  bottom 
of  your  hearts  because  the  Encyclopaedia  says  that  you  are  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Origen  and  the  two  thousand  priests  who  protested 
against  Athanasius  ?  Ton  feel  very  sore,  do  you,  because  a  few 
burly  Dutchmen  call  you  heterodox  i  Come  now,  you  are  not  so 
angiy ;  be  like  Dorina,  who  loved  Lycas.  Lycas  boasted  of  it  -, 
Sorina,  who  was  very  glad  of  it,  said,  Lycas  is  not  very  discreet, 
to  have  betrayed  my  secret.  IKAlembert  is  Lycas,  and  you  are 
Dorina."* 

Jean  Jaques  Rousseau  at  first  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
venerable  Company  against  Voltaire,  but  afterwards,  in  a 
moment  of  irritation  at  the  authorities  of  Geneva  for  having 
publicly  burned  his  Emile  by  the  hand  of  the  public  execu- 


*  Voluire^t  les  QeueTois,  p.  64,  66. 
VOJL  XII.— NO.  XLV.  2  h 
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tioiier,  he  launched  out  into  bitter  invecftives  against  the  whole 
Republic.  The  ministers  did  not  escape  his  withering  sarcasm : — 

*'  The  ministers  of  Genera  are  Asked  if  Jesns  Christ  is  Grod ; 
they  dare  not  answer.  A  philosopher  casts  a  rapid  glance  upon 
them ;  he  sees  through  them  ;  he  sees  them  to  be  Arians,  Socinians; 
Deists.  He  says  so,  and  in  so  doing  intends  to  honour  them. 
Immediately  alarmed,  terrified,  they  assemble,  they  discuss,  they 
get  into  a  fame;  they  know  not  which  way  to  turn;  and  after 
reiterated  consultations,  deliberations,  conferences,  the  whole  endtf 
in  an  amalgam,  in  which  they  neither  say  yes  nor  na  0  Grenevese  I 
your  ministers  are  a  singular  set  of  people  !  One  cannot  know  what 
they  believe,  nor  what  they  do  not  believe,  nor  even  what  they  a^)ear 
to  believe.  Their  only  way  of  establishing  their  belief  is  to  attcusk 
that  of  others;** 

It  is  painful  to  add,  that  with  the  people  as  well  as  the 
pastors  of  Qeneva^  religion  bad  become  little  more  than  a  sort 
of  patriotic  emotion,  a  civic  virtue.  The  '*  Chntch  of  our 
Fatiiers"  was  held  in  high  esteem  and  veneration  as  somethiDg 
bound  up  with  the  life  and  liberties  of  the  Republic,  but  it 
exercised  little  influence  on  the  character.  They  were  indig*' 
bant  to  see  the  hospitality  they  had  granted  to  the  poet  re* 
warded  by  the  most  determined  conspiracy  against  their  laws^ 
and  customs,  and  all  morality.  Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand, 
spared  neither  time,  nor  money,  nor  calumny,  nor  falsehood,  in 
working  out  his  plan.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  in  earnest 
than  all  his  adversaries  put  together.  In  order  to  attain  this 
end,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  his  own  works,  and  even  wrote 
to  the  Council  denouncing  them.  At  another  time  he  got  his 
tracts  published  at  Amsterdam  or  London,  and  then  warned 
the  Council  of  the  arrival  of  "  a  paroel  containing  philosophical 
dictionaries,  gospels  of  reason,  and  other  trash,  which  I  despise  f 
and  while  the  package  was  being  seized,  an  immense  oaigo 
was  passing  the  frontier  at  another  point.  Indignant  at  finding 
themselves  over-reached,  the  magistrates  seized  all  the  copies 
of  these  works  on  which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  had  them 
publicly  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Voltaire  had  then  recourse  to  a  new  stratagem.  He' got  a 
number  of  his  tracts  published  under  religious  titles.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  pages  the  matter  contained  in  them  was  un-* 
exceptionable,  but  by  degrees  it  turned  to  blasphemies.  Atten- 
tion naving  been  awakened  to  this  proceeding,  the  sale  of  them 

*  <*  Voltaire,  too,  rails  at  tbem  in  hif  usual  malicious  Style :  *  Alias;  viaOlat 
perrnqnes  I  Ce  n'estpas  rotre  plate  douceur  qui  tous  tirera  de  mea  grifies  1' 
'  That  icy  head/  as  rreson  said  of  him,  '  which  enclosed  a  volcano  in  constant 
eruption*  was  more  than  a  match  for  tbese  modente  pastors  whd  Bad  *  deter, 
mined  onlv  to  appeal  to  calm  reason,  and  neyer  to  go  beyond,*  what  M.  Qabml 
calls, '  truly  Christian  moderation*** 
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,  became  impossible.  But  "  the  old  devil  of  Femey "  was  not 
to  be  baulked.  He  got  **  his  productions  distributed  gratis^ 
resorting  to  all  the  little  manoeuvres  he  could  imagine.  Certain 
Genevese  entirely  at  his  service,  connected  with  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  classes,  did  not  scruple  to  second  his  views, 
and  their  services  were  completed  by  those  of  a  well-paid  troop 
of  hawkers.  In  short,  the  pretended  sermons  were  to  be  found 
every  whera  Entering  the  shops  under  pretext  of  making  some 
trifling  purchase,  the  conspirators  contrived  to  slip  impious 
pamphlets  under  papers  or  parcels,  taking  care,  if  there  were 
young  women  at  the  counter,  to  select  those  tracts  best  fitted 
to  poUute  the  imagination.  Hawkers  went  through  the  ascents 
of  the  town  fixing  these  libels  to  the  bell  ropes,  or  slipping 
them  under  the  thresholds  of  the  doors  ;  piles  of  them  were 
found  in  the  watchmakers*  cabinets,  and  little  boys  confessed 
that  a  geTUleTTUjm  had  given  them  threepence  to  lay  the  packets 
on  their  masters'  work-tabla  Every  evening  on  the  benches, 
iu  the  public  walks,  papers  were  found  intentionally  forgotten.' 
]7ot  only  so,  but  means  were  found  for  introducing  them 
into  the  classes  of  the  college ;  the  scholars  found  these  little 
^racts  among  their  exercise  books  ;  and  those  who  know  how 
attractive  anjrthing  mysterious  is  at  that  age,  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  little  books  were  not  given  up  to  the  masters 
or  the  parents  till  they  had  been  read  and  devoured.  The 
Voltarian  propaganda  went  still  further :  In  the  places  where 
lectures  were  given  to  the  catechumens,  the  catechisms  were 
often  replaced  by  books  of  the  same  size,  similarly  bound, 
and  containing  these  perfidious  dialogues  in  which  the  infidel 
triumphs  over  his  Christian  opponent  at  wUL  To  crown  aU, 
portable  philosophical  dictionaries  were  bound  up  under  the 
semblance,  and  with  the  title,  of  Psalm  Books,  and  left  on 
the  seats  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  at  the  young  men's 
service."* 

While  Toltaire  was  carrying  on  this  crusade,  the  less  igno- 
ble but  no  less  dangerous  Deism  of  Bousseau  was  penetrating 
perhaps  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  masses.  The  following 
IS  the  Baron  de  Qoltz's  judgment  on  the  influence  exerdsea 
by  this  dangerous  writer  :-^ 

*^  If  we  were  trestisg  of  social  derelopment,  and  not  exclusively 
of  religious  life,  wo  should  not  hesitate  to  assign  to  Rousseau  in  the 
former  sphere  an  influence  as  decisive  as  that  cf  Calvin  himself.  It 
is  him  we  have  to  thank  that  everywhere,  in  praotical  writings,  ia 
iBVolutionaiy  tactics,  in  the  hahits  and  discipline  of  family  Ufa^ 
instead  of  the  humility,  seriousness,  and  fear  of  God  which  charae- 
terise  the  Christian,  we  find  an  indescribable  ideal  of  man  as  he  is 

♦  YolUire  et  Ici  GencYoiSt  p.  104. 
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by  natara,  in  the  name  of  which,  oontraiy  to  all  reality  and  expe*' 
rience,  virtue  and  parity  are  held  np  as  essential  to  mankind. 
Unfortunately,  the  impassioned  and  deeply  moving  style  by  which 
this  mau's  writings  are  distinguished  enabled  him  to  exerciae  a 
powerful  sway  over  the  most  elevated  minds  and  the  noblest  hearts 
of  his  time,"* 

In  1778,  these  two  men  both  passed  off  the  stage.  They  had 
sown  the  wind,  and  only  eleven  years  later  the  nations  began 
to  reap  the  whirlwind.  Geneva  followed  the  example  of  France. 
In  1794,  the  reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated ;  blood  flowed 
freely,  and.  all  crimes  against  the  fortune,  life,  and  liberty  of 
the  citizens  were  legalist.  The  churches  were  abandoned  and 
all  but  shut  up  for  about  a  year ;  and  at  length,  on  the  20th 
of  April  1798,  without  striking  a  blow,  the  French  troops  took 
possession  of  Geneva  amid  the  stupor  and  woes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. And  these  were  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  so 
nobly  beat  back  the  stranger  on  the  famous  night  of  the  Eaoar- 
lade  !  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  change  ?  Geneva  had 
forsaken  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  forsook  her !  Thus  fell  the 
city  of  Calvin,  the  bulwark  and  asvlum  of  Protestantism  ! 

The  captivity  of  Geneva  lastea  for  sixteen  y,earB,  but  the 
effects  of  it  are  even  yet  far  from  being  at  an  end.  The  lightness 
and  frivolity  introduced  by  the  French  soldiery  succeeded  in 
uprooting  what  still  remained  of  the  old  Genevese  austerity. 
But  what  wrought  the  greatest  change  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Until  the  revolution,  the  latter  could  not 
become  proprietors  on  Genevese  soil  On  the  annexation  of 
Geneva  to  France,  they  were  admitted  to  equal  rights  ¥rith  the 
Protestants,  and  in  1810,  one  of  the  churches  was  ceded  to 
them.  The  influx  of  stran^rs,  refugees,  artisans,  and  the 
spread  of  French  science  and  literature  too,  have  contributed 
to  change  the  social  aspects  of  this  city.  -  ''In  face  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  immigration,  which  went  on  increasing  every  day,* 
toys  the  Baron  de  Goltz,  "  and  the  characteristic  of  a  town  of 
strangers,  and  tending  more  and  more  to  become  so,  Geneva 
received  into  its  bosom  an  enemy  ever  ready  to  overturn  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  irretrievably  to  destroy  all  that 
could  recall  the  'Protestant  Rome.*" 

The  government  had  been  reconstituted  pretty  much  on  the 
model  of  the  ancient  government,  but  once  more  its  aristocratic 
tendencies  proved  its  bane.  In  1 846,  the  ultra- radicals,  joininfi[ 
.with  the  Roman  Catholics,  enabled  a  small  but  determined 
minority  to  vest  the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  M« 
-James  Fazy,  a  man  of  consummate  talent,  but  utteriy  devoid 

*  Gendve  fieligieiue,  p.  79, 
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bf  prindple.  Caf&i,  theatres,  and  all  sorts  of  noisy  amusements, 
began  to  be  systematically  encouraged,  and  the  government 
went  so  £Bur  as  to  abstain  from  repressing  public  scandals.  M. 
Fazy  has  even  established  gaming  tables.  The  youth  are 
emancipated  very  early ;  and,  instead  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion formerly  given  in  the  public  institutions,  the  pupils  are 
taught  polUiccU,  economy, 

"  The  new  coDBtitution,  taking  for  its  starting-point  the  idea  of 
individual  rights,  has  made  it  its  first  business  to  secure  for  them 
the  greatest  possible  extension,  to  surroand  them  with  every  sort  of 
guarantee,  and  to  sacrifice  to  them  every  other  consideration. 
According  to  this  principle,  the  most  frequent  application  was  made 
of  what  was  called  the  popular  sovereignty.  Henceforth  the  totality 
of  the  individuals  of  the  male  sex  who  had  reached  a  certain  age 
was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  peoplej  and  to  this  people  was 
confided  the  supreme  decision  in  all  important  moments  of  the  life 
of  the  State.  In  order  to  prevent  any  kind  of  particularism,  one 
und  ihe  same  electoral  assembly  was  instituted  for  the  whole  repub^ 
lie.  The  Council  of  State  and  the  Greneral  Council  are  elected 
biennially  by  this  people."* 

What  a  contrast  1  cries  our  author :  radicalism  and  ultra- 
montanism  uniting  to  rule  over  "  Calvin's  city!"  With  thJs 
.new  organisation  of  the  government,  came  the  re-orraiisatioh 
of  the  Uhurch.  The  same  principle  of  umverBal  suffrage  was 
applied  to  it.  All  authonty  was  taken  from  the  venerable 
company,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  consistory,  composed  of 
twenty-five  lay  members  and  six  ecclesiastics,  electee  by  all 
the  Protestant  citizens  eonvened  in  one  oss&nMy,  Ministers 
are  chosen  to  vacant  charges  in  the  same  way.  The  Baron  de 
Goltz  says, ''  When  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  a  church  for  which  this  organisation  is  framed,  we  truly 
do  not  know  what  to  answer." 

But  let  u|i  leave  the  old  church,*  for  we  know  that  it  is  not 
there  that  Calvin  is  to  be  found,  and  conclude  with  a  few 
words  upon  the  blessed  Revival  which  it  pleased  God  to  grant 
to  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
movement,  which  began  by  eight  students  meeting  to  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  stranger  (the  late  Robert  Hal- 
dane,  Esq.),  who  could  only  hold  communication  with  them 

*  Gen^Te  Religieoae,  p.  606. 

*  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  were  we  to  omit  stating  that  a  great  change 
for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  National  Church  of  Geneva,  especiallj 
within  the  last  twelve  years.  The  consistory  is  composed  of  conscientioas  men ; 
the  popular  elections  having  hitherto  been  on  the  right  side.  The  pastors  too 
have  felt  the  counter-shock  of  the  revival,  and  the  old  rationalistic  party  is 
sreatly  diminishing.  Only  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of 
ttisiMieofthingSb 
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through  the  mediam  of  an  mierpr^ier,  has  gone  im  waxing 
deeper  and  wider,  aad  Bpreading  its  salutajry  infljuence  through 
Switsserlaad  aad  France.  It  is  deeply  aatisJEeusiory  to  see  how 
faany  of  these  young  men  entered  with  all  the  airdour  of  their 
£i8t  love  into  the  missionary  iield.  The  account  of  the  iaboois 
of  If  eff  in  the  Hautes  Alpes,  of  Pyt  in  the  Pyrenees^  and  of  Boat 
in  Alsac^,  occupy  several  interesting  pages.  These  were  not 
the  days  of  missionary  societies,  33  our  author  remarks ;  each 
man,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  truth  in  his  own  heart,  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Fault  may 
be  found  with  their  way  of  doing  things,  their  hasty  zeal,  and, 
at  times,  their  want  of  tact,  but  they  were  men  fiill  of  £uth  and 
courage,  who  quailed  not  before  obstacles.  Dr  Malan,  as  wa9 
to  be  expected,  occupies  a  large  place  in  De  Goltz's  nacrativa 
His  struggles  with  the  Company,  and  M.  Bost's  trial  for  drfa- 
mation,  wd  his  acquittal,  shew  that  the  government  deak 
justice  without  partiality. 

The  Baron  de  Goltz,  writing  in  view  of  Qermany  (for  wbi<^ 
he  apprehends  an  approaching  struggle,  leading  to  the  entore 
separation  of  Church  and  State),  is  anxious  that  his  coontfy- 
men  should  profit  by  the  experience  (^  the  separated  churdies 
of  Geneva.  This  leads  him  to  dwell  at  len^^  on  the  divifdons 
and  internal  dissensions  which  had  well-ni^h  proved  fatal  to 
theuL  .  On  leaving  the  National  Church  (with  the  exemption  of 
Dr  Malan  and  his  adherents,  who  joined  the  Secession  Chuicb 
of  Scotland),  these  brethren  constituted  themselves  into  a  church 
founded  on  the  Congre^tional  9|^sten\,  which  they  pursued  to 
its  extreme  limits.  This  left  them  particularly  open  io  tho 
entrance  of  Plymouthist  views,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
At  length,  however,  the  adherents  of  Mr  Darby  withdrew,  and, 
in  1849,  t^e  other  evangelical  Christians,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr  Malan  and  a  small  congregation  who  adhered  to  him^ 
united  to  fonn  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Geneva.  They  adop- 
ted a  short  Confession  of  Faith  in  sixteen  articles,  of  which  the 
Ruron  de  Goltz  says,  "  It  is  a  testimony  rendered  by  this  Chnrch, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  to  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  the  divinity 
of  the  Saviour,  ajid  reconciliation  by  his  blood,  justification  by 
grace  alone  through  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  tne  Holy  Spirit 
•m  the  heart"  (p.  637). 

In  this  new  organization,  the  Presbyterian  principle  gained 
a  complete  ascendancy  over  congregationalist  tendencies.  The 
(Prejudices  against  the  Methodists  have  greatly  diminished  ^ce 
they  have  possessed  men  of  the  standing  ^  Merle  d'  Aabign^ 
Gaussen,  and  La  Harpe,  Piket,  &c.  Our  author  devotes  a  chapter 
to  what  he  calls  the  theological  individualism  of  Vinet  and  his 
school,  and,  while  recognising  the  importance  of  his  woric,  hit 
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jdoes  not  he^tate  to  point  out  the  flaws  in  his  Uieology.  Ip 
conclufdon  he  remarks,  that  "  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
JSvangelical  Church,  with  its  Confession  of  Faith,  has  taken 
deep  root  among  the  population  of  Geneva^  and  its  existence 
may  be  ;regarded  henceforth  as  secure.  Thus,  in  spite  of  th^ 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  National 
Church;  the  Evangelical  Church  must  hitherto  be  considered 
as  the  centre  of  living  souls  in  Qeneva"  (p.  545),     K.  D.  F. 


Abt.  yi.-^Bm8ion  of  the  Atiikori$ed  Vetwm  of  JSeripture 
^^iS(  Joha'a  Oospd. 

^h€  Go9pd  OKorikig  <9  ^  Mn,  afler  the  AuOwnBtd  Venion.  Kew^ 
Ompartd  foiih  ike  original  Cfreek,  amd  Bmsed,  Bj  Frrx  CLnoTMor. 
Thini  and  revised  ^tioxu    lK>ndoii :  Parker,  Son,  k  fioumi     1863. 

A  TEsanscrc  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  those 
ideals  at  which  biblical  scholarship  is  bound  constantly  to  aim. 
The  great  m^ority  of  professin^^  Christians  must  always  be 
dependent  for  their  knowledge  oi  the  inspired  Word  of  Gfod  on 
versions  into  the  vernacular  tongues;  and  it  is  an  evident  duty 
which  the  learned  .owe  to  their  less  favoured  brethren,  to  en-* 
deavour  to  make  such  versions  as  accurate  as  possible.  There 
will  always  be  room  for  exertion  in  this  matter.  Perfection 
is  not  here  attainable,  even  by  the  utmost  effort,  any  more 
than  in  the  other  works  of  man.  But  th^e  may  be  m^ny 
degrees  of  approximation  made  towards  it ;  and  there  is  no 
nobler  task  for  the  biblical  scholar  than  to  be  ever  striving  to 
bring  out,  with  more  and  more  exactness,  the  precise  import  of 
the  infinitely  precious,  because  divinely-inspiml,  original  text 
It  is  in  some  points  of  view  a  very  solemn  position  which 
the  possessors  of^sacred  learning  occupy,  and  one  which  entails 
jpreat  responsibility.  They  stand  as  interpreters  between  God 
and  their  fellow-creatures  upon  earth.  But  for  them,  the 
volume  which  contains  a  revelation  of  Heaven's  will  must 
jemain  a  sealed  book  tp  the  far  larger  proportion  of  mankind. 
To  them,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  have  been  committed  the  oracles 
of  God.  And  far  from  cherishing  that  spirit  of  pride  or  ^clu- 
jdven^ss  which  prompted  the  Roman  lyrist^  in  a  consciQusnes9 
of  his  own  superior  gifts,  to  exdaim,  "  Odi  pro&num  vulgus  et 
arceo,"  it  must  ever  be  reckoned  both  their  privilege  and  duty 
to  lead  the  unlearned  as  near  as  possible  to  that  shrine  trom 
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which  the  voice  of  Deity  speaks,  and  to  convey  to  them  an 
accurate  acquaintance  ^with  its  communications. 

Our  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  numerous  and  strik- 
ing testimonies  which  have  been  borne  to  the  excellency  of  our 
ordinary  English  version.  Few  indeed  are  the  translations, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  which  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  it.  In  many  reOT)ects  it  challenges  our  warmest  and  sin- 
cerest  admiration ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  thankful  to  a  gracious 
Providence  that,  now  for  two  centuries  and  arhalf,  the  light  of 
divine  truth  has,  through  its  medium,  shone  in  so  pure  and 
uncorrupted  a  form  upon  the  churches  and  familiesof  our  country. 

The  very  text  from  which  our  EngUsh  version  was  made, 
has,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  endured  the  ordeal  of  criticism. 
This  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  when  we  consider 
the  meagre  resources  which  were  available  to  biblical  critics  at 
the  time  when  it  was  formed,  and  contrast  with  these  the  vast 
materials  for  textual  criticism  which  have  since  then  been 
collected.  Not  one  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  which  time  has  spared  us,  had  been  critically  exa- 
mined at  the  date  when  what  is  known  as  the  *  Received  Text,' 
and  from  which  substantially  our  English  version  is  derived, 
was  fixed.  Yet  all  the  investigations  that  have,  sinoe  the  days 
of  Erasmus,  and  his  immediate  followers,  been  carried  on  by 
Walton,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Qriesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
others,  have  not  disclosed  the  necessity  for  almost  any  im- 

?[)rtant  changes  being  made  in  the  common  text  of  the  New 
^stament  Some  verses,  indeed,  such  as  1  John  v.  7,  and 
Acts  viit  37,  have  been  clearly  shewn  to  have  no  claim  to  stand 
in  any  edition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  '  And  many  other 
slight  changes  would,  no  doubt,  require  to  be  made  in  the 
readings  of  our  English  Bible,  if  these  were  to  be  rigidly  con- 
formed to  the  results  which  have  now  been  reached  by  the 
science  of  textual  criticism.  But  when  we  reflect  how  trifling, 
in  general,  such  alterations  would  be,  and  how  criticism,  aft^ 
fluctuating  for  a  time  in  respect  to  some  important  readings 
(such  as  between  Kup/ou  and  eioD  in  Acts  xx.  28),  has  now  finally 
acquiesced  in  the  reading  adopted  in  our  ordinary  version,  we 
shskll  find  ^reat  cause  for  satisfaction  in  regard  te  this  funda* 
mental  pomt,  and  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  to  k  wise  and 
Superintending  Providence. 

Our  authorised  version  is  also  distinguished  by  many  of  the 
highest  merits  which  can  belong  to  a  translatiort  In  its  general 
character  it  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  Syriac  Peschito 
version,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  formed  not  long  aftet 
the  apostolic  age,  and  which  is  not  only  the  earliest,  but  one 
of  the  most  excellent  of  the  many  extant  translations  of  the 
New  Testament    like  that  precious  legacy  of  primitive  time% 
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bar  English  version  is  marked  at  onoe  by  fidelity  and  freedom. 
Both  represent  with  great  accuracy  the  meaning  of  the  original 
text,  yet  both  preserve,  in  a  remarkable  d^ee,  the  idiom  of 
the  language  in  which  they  exist.  Both  are,  for  the  most  part, 
abhorrent  of  paraphrase,  while,  at  the  same  time,  both  avoid 
that  literal  scrupulosity  which,  while  it  strives  to  exhibit  the 
praciue  meaning  of  the  original,  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
means  of  misrepresenting  it  Sometimes,  according  as  the 
Syriac  or  Englisn  furnishes  the  greater  facility  for  an  exact  and 
expressive  rendering  of  the  Qreek,  the  advantage  appears  on 
the  side  either  of  the  ancient  or  modem  version.  But,  gene- 
tally  speaking,  both  translations  seem  of  almost  equal  excel* 
lence  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  say  which  of  them, 
as  a  whole,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  no  respect  does  our  common 
version  suffer  from  a  comparison  either  with  this  or  any  other 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  existence.  Simplicity  and 
dignity  of  style,  rhythm,  perspicuity,  and  correctness  are,  on 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  view,  the  qualities  which  belong 
to  it,  and  g^ve  it  a  very  high  and  honourable  place  among 
all  the  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  have  ever  been 
prodtced. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  by  our  readers  at  all  inconsistent  with 
this  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  our  authorized  English  trans- 
lation, when  we  now  add  that  we  are  staunch  friends  of  all 
reverent,  scholarly,  and  well-considered  attempts  at  its  revision. 
We  rejoice  to  see  piety  and  learning  engaged  in  this  work. 
We  would  fain  have  our  common  people  put  on  terms  of  as 
great  equality  with  spholars  as  possible,  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  revealed  mind 
and  will  of  GkxL  And  we  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  very  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  our  present 
Version  was  made,  in  order  to  feel  that,  while  that  version  only 
is  in  their  hands,  they  must  read  the  Scriptures  at  no  little 
disadvantage.  Biblical  science  has  made  immense  strides  since 
the  times  of  James  I.  A  vast  number  of  additional  MSS.  have 
been  discovered  and  collated.  Great  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  obscure  passages  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
More  exact  principles  of  interpretation  have  been  adopted  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  sacred  text  The  Hebrew  langoage 
especially  has  been  fax  more  accurately  studied  in  connection 
with  the  cognate  dialects  of  the  ereat  Shemitic  family.  And 
to  mention  nothing  more,  our  own  language  has  greatly  changed 
in  character  since  the  authorised  version  was  made,  so  that 
many  words  occurring  in  that  version  are  either  totally  unin* 
telligible  to  the  common  people  at  the  present  day,  'or  suggest 
to  them  a  very  indefinite  meaning,  if  not  even  one  which  is 
altogether  erroneous. 
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Now,  it  is  very  true,  as  has  already  been  said^  thM  neither 
tUe  additional  stores  which  have  been  collected  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  textual  criticism^  nor  the  more  thorough  acquaintanpa 
which  is  now  possessed  with  the  original  languages  of  Soip- 
ture,  as  well  as  the  greater  delicacy  and  care  with  which  tb« 
minutest  points  are  attended  to  in  translation,  lead  to  any 
very  important  or  essential  modification  of  pur  views  as  to  the 
signification  of  Scriptura  But,  taking  all  things  together,  we 
do  find  that  the  scholar  occupies^^at  the  present  day,  a  veiy 
high  vantage*ground  as  compared  with  his  unlearned  brother^ 
who  must  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  common  version  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  Qod.  The  former  has  at  his  com^ 
mand  the  fruits  of  all  the  sacred  learning  of  more  than  two 
centuriea  He  knows  what  chaises  are  to  be  made  in  the 
text,  and  what  on  the  received  interpretation  of  Scripture^ 
He  sees  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  which  an  obsolete 
phraseplogy  renders  obscure  to  those  acquainted  only  with 
modem  English;  and  he  can  frequently  trace  a  precmoxy 
beauty,  and  suggestiveness  in  the  words  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  employed,  that  have  been  uimecessaaily  sacrificed  in  the 
terms  which  were  at  first  adopted,  and  are  still  retained,  in  the 
common  translatioiL 

Accordingly,  a  vast  mass  of  emendations  have  been  proposed 
on  the  authorised  version.  Many  of  these  may  be  silly  enough* 
but  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  a  multitude  of  others  rest  on 
a  solid  foundation.  There  is  a  deep-seated  feelii^  in  the  pom** 
munity  that  the  English  Bible  is  not  altogether  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Every  now  and  then  this  feehng  breaks  forth  in  intel- 
ligible utterance,  and  the  cry  for  revision  is  heard.  Parliament 
is  appealed  to,  ecclesiastical  assemblies  discuss  the  subject,  and 
the  newspapers  are  filled  with  correspondence  and  ar^ments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  seems  for  a  time  as  if  some* 
thing  must  be  done,  under  public  and  competent  authority. 
But  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  doing  anything  are 
soon  felt,  or  imagined,  to  be  insuperable.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  a  large  party  who,  from  sentimental  or  superstitious  motives^ 
will  not  hear  of  any  change.  In  their  ejea,  the  very  erroiB  of 
the  English  version  are  sacred.  It  has  now  happily  long  out*' 
lived  that  opposition  and  vituperation  which,  almost  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  course,  greeted  its  introduction  into  the  world,  and  has 
enlisted  in  its  favour  those  strong  conservative  feeling  which 
were  once  arrayed  so  vehemently  against  it  But,  besides  this 
unreasoning  opposition  to  all  change,  there  are  many  powerful 
arguments  which  may  be  brought  against  every  atten^^t  at 
innovation.  Our  present  version  is  tiie  common  Bible  of  all 
English  readeis  throughout  the  world,  and  formSi  as  it  were,  a 
sacred  bond  of  union  between  them,  which  ought  not^  it  is  stUdt 
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on  aeeouat  ef  bxxj  faucied  advantages  flowing  from  a  i^ew  trans*- 
lation,  to  be  severed.  It  is,  moreover,  gommon  to  all  churches 
and  sects,  so  that-  amid  their  many  divisions,  they  still  appeal 
to  its  venerated  pages — an  advantage  that  would  at  once  be 
destroyed  by  any  attempt  to  supersede  it  by  a  new  translation. 
Jts  words  and  phrases,  also,  have  been  familiar  to  our  ears  from 
infancy,  and  are  connected  with  so  many  solemn  and  tender 
associations  in  our  minds,  that  we  can  hardly  listen  to  any 
argument  which  would  persuade  us  to  have  them  altered.  In 
shorty  obscure  as  in  some  passages  it  confessedly  is,  its  style  is 
m  general  so  stately  and  perspicuous,  and  the  somewhat  anti<- 
quated  aspect  which  it  now  presents  is  so  well  fitted  to  increase 
(tnait  feeling  of  reverence  with  which  the  word  of  Qod  ought 
ever  to  be  regarded,  that,  it  is  argued,  a  change  which  would, 
jon  the  whole,  be  an  advanti^e,  is  scarcely  a  possible  achieve- 
ment ;  and  therefore,  shrinking  from  any  effort  at  amending 
it^  we  should  be  content  to  learn  from  its  pages,  as  our  fathers 
through  80  many  generations  have  done,  the  way  to  holiness 
jitki  h^ven,  and  be  grateful  for  its  many  excellencies,  while  we 
willingly  forget  its  tiiiUng  errors. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  and  other  considerations,  the 
isry  for  revision  from  time  to  time  dies  away,  without  leading 
to  any  public  and  united  efibrt  But  it  is  not  on  that  accounit 
altogether  without  results.  Individual  scholars  devote  theon- 
selves  to  the  onerous  task  of  Bible  translation,  and  every  now 
and  then  present  the  fruits  of  their  labours  to  the  world.  And 
ih^re  is  manifestly  a  demand  for  such  works.  This  is  strikr 
iaglj  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  a  translation  of  the  New  Test£u- 
jpent,  founded  on  Griesbach's  text,  by  a  well-known  scholar,  haa 
already  passed  through  some  four  or  iive  editions,  and  thajb 
although  its  merits,  miich  are  &r  from  small,  must  be  lai;gely 
counterbalanced  in  public  estimation  by  the  decided  doc- 
trinal bias  which  many  of  its  renderings  indicate  towwrds 
Sociniamsm. 

Among  those  who  have  of  Ute  years  been  occupied  in  this 
work  of  Bible  revision,  a  high  place  must  be  assigned  to  thos0 
five  cleiigymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  labours  have 
just  been  brought  to  a  diose  b^  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  their  revised  translation  of  St  John^s  Gospel  The 
names  of  {he  authors  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  general 
character  of  th^  woifc.  The  first  name  appended  to  the  brief 
preface  prefixed  to  the  present  edition,  is  that  of  Bishop  Elli- 
cott,  whose  writings  are  among  the  moist  valuable  in  the  exe- 
getical  literature  of  England,  and  who  combines,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  most  honest  and  fearless  criticism  with  the 
.profoundest  i»verence  for  holy  Scriptura  The  next  is  thai^  of 
t>ean  Alfoxd»  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Te^ta- 
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ment,  and  whose  merits,  as  a  critic  and  expositor,  are  too  generally 
recognised  to  need  any  more  than  a  mere  passing  mention.  The 
third  name  is  that  of  Dr  Moberly,  head  master  of  Winchester 
School^  and  well  known  as  an  eminent  scholar  and  theolc^;ian. 
The  fourth  is  that  of  Mr  Humphry,  author  of  a  scholarly  and 
instructiTe  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  who, 
amid  the  multifarious  labours  of  a  London  parish,  has  still 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  sacred  criticism  and 
exegesis.    There  was  also  a  fifth  name — ^that  of  Dr  Barrow — 

Erenxed  to  the  first  edition,  but  owing,  we  believe,  to  his 
aving  obtained  a  distant  appointment,  he  has  had  no  part  in 
thepreparation  of  this  final  revision  of  St  John's  OospeL 

The  portions  of  Scripture  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Ilevisers  just  named,  are,  besides  St  John's  Gospel,  the 
following:— (1.)  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  (2.)  The  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians ;  and 
(3.)  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  We  propose  at  this  time 
to  restrict  our  attention  to  St  John's  Gospel,  and  inmiire,  how 
far,  in  our  humble  judgment,  the  emendations  on  the  autho* 
rised  version,  which  have  been  proposed  under  such  high 
authority,  are  worthy  of  approval  and  acceptance. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  the  Revisers,  and  the  principles  by 
which  they  were  guided,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  of  the  most 
judicious  character.  They  did  not  rush  on  the  gigantic  and 
responsible — ^we  would  add,  needless  and  presumptuous — ^task,of 
preparing  an  absolutely  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament^ 
or  any  part  of  it.  They  took  the  authorised  version  as  the 
guide  and  basis  of  their  own.  Their  work  was  revigiorij  and 
not  translation,  and  thus  they  have  most  carefully  and  suo> 
cessfully  avoided  the  rock  on  which  so  many  analogous  projects 
have  made  shipwreck — that  of  needlessly  and  omnsively  de- 
parting from  a  version  every  word  of  which  should  remain  for 
ever  sacred,  unless  the  imperial  and  resistless  claims  of  truth 
and  accuracy  demand  that  it  should  be  altered. 

It  has  been  their  object,  they  remark  (Preface  to  Fint 
Edition,  p.  v.), 

*'  not  to  re-translate,  but  to  revise  the  authorised  version.  For  that 
version  itself,  framed  according  to  the  directions  of  King  James  I., 
upon  the  Bishops'  Bible,  together  with  Tyndale's,  Goverdale's, 
Matthew's,  Whitchurch's,  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  translation,  having  its  own  independent 
merits  or  demerits,  but  as  the  genuine  English  Bible,  communi- 
cating, as  in  a  channel,  the  life-blood  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
intelligible  *  vulgar  tongue,'  down  from  the  first  time  when,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  Reformation,  they  began  to  be  unfolded 
to  the  general  nnderstanding  of  the  people.  From  that  version,  so 
laborious,  so  generally  accurate,  so  dose,  so  abhorrent  of  panpbniaei 
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80  grave  and  weighty  in  word  and  rhythm,  so  intimately  boand  up 
with  the  religions  convictions  and  associations  of  the  English  people, 
we  have  not  lightly  departed.  Never,  indeed,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  have  we  done  so  without  distrust,  and,  as  we  believe,  sufficient 
cause  for  the  departure.  The  cases  of  such  departure  have  been 
principally  these : — 

"  a.  Where  the  translators  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek.    There  are  few  such  cases  in  St  John. 

''  jS.  Where  more  accurate  scholarship  has  shewn  some,  generally 
alight,  alterations  to  be  necessary.  These  cases  are  many  and 
various. 

^'7.  Where  English  words  have  undergone  some  change  of 
meaning  since  the  revision  of  161  !•  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon. 

"  d.  Where  the  authorised  version  has  appeared  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  revisera 
of  1611,  in  their  Preface,  eipressly  claimed  the  liberty  of  translating 
the  same  expression  in  the  original  by  different  English  synonyms. 
"  f.  Where  we  have  been  able  to  give  additional  force,  or  to  bring 
out  the  full  meaning  of  the  original  more  perfectly.  These  changes 
are,  of  course,  very  various  in  their  particulars. 

<<  In  departing,  however,  from  the  authorised  version,  we  have 
been  careful  to  maintain,  as  far  as  we  could,  the  rhythm,  in  itself  so 
weighty  and  beautiful,  and  the  archaic  form,  both  of  words  and 
sentences,  by  which  it  is  characterised.'' 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  pudiciousnesa  and 
good  sense  displayed  in  these  guiding  pnnciplea     All  the 
causes  of  change  mentioned  are  evidently  valid,  and  no  others, 
we  believe,  could  be  added  which  would  warrant  further  altersr 
tion.    There  is  indeed  one  important  omission.    The  text  of 
the  original,  where  it  has  been  positively  or  probably  deter- 
mined to  have  been  different  from  that  represented  in  our 
common  version,  ought  unquestionably  to  lead  to  change  in  the 
translation.    But  the  Revisers  have,  in  respect  to  St  John  s 
Qospel,  left  this  point  for  the  most  part  out  of  consideration. 
They  do  in  several  passages  depart  from  the  received  text, 
where  criticism  seems  to  them  to  have  finally  decided  in  favour 
of  a  different  reading ;  but  they  have  judged  it  better,  upon  the 
whole,  not  to  give  a  revised  text  alon^  with  a  revis^  trans- 
lation.   Their  reason  for  not  doing  so  is,  that  the  true  text  is 
still  not  a  little  uncertain,  so  far  as  the  Qospels  are  concerned. 
The  great  mass  of  materials  available  for  settling  it  has,  they 
remark,  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  examined ;  and  thev  have 
therefore,  except  in  a  few  passages,  declined  to  consider  the 
question  of  various  readings,  or  to  depart  from  the  text  usually 
received.    This  procedure  is  in  harmony  with  that  spirit  of 
caution  which  has  distinguished  their  whole  enterprise,  and  is 
in  its  jprinciple  worthy  of  all  admiration.    We  are  disposed. 
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however,  to  think  that  it  has  been  carried  somewhat  too  far  ui' 
the  particular  now  under  consideration.  The  text  which  he 
will  follow  is  the  very  first  point  which  must  be  settled  by  a 
translator  of  Scripture.  And  we  can  hardly  admit  that  anv 
one  who  engages  in  the  work  of  revising  our  present  Engliw 
version  fulfils  the  obligations  resting  upon  him,  if  he  quietly 
ignores  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected,  and  the  results 
which  have  been  reached  by  textual  critidnn  in  the  coune  of 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  saves  himself  all  the  trouble  and 
responsibility  of  deciding  on  the  true  readmgs  of  Scriptuie,  by 
continoine  to  follow  the  received  text  We.  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  the  benefit  has  been  lost  which  might  have  been 
derived  from  the  judgment  of  such  able  critics  as  our  Revisers, 
with 'respect  to  the  genuineness  of  passages  like  John  v.  3,  4, 
and  vii.  68 — ^viiL  11.*  The  plea  which  they  advance  for  revis- 
ing to  deal  with  such  questions  seems  to  us  inadmissibia  If 
accepted,  it  would  for  ever  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  all  progress. 
The  difficutty  of  deciding  a  controverted  point  can  never  lessen 
the  duty  which  calls  us  to  decide  it  And  that  every  one  who 
sets  forth  an  edition  or  translation  of  any  part  of  Scripture  is 
bound  by  the  most  stringent  obligation  to  follow  what  he  be* 
lieves  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  original  text,  appears  to  ue 
manifest  In  this  as  in  other  things  he  must  of  cohree  be 
guided  by  probability.  If,  before  making  any  change  on  the 
received  text  of  Scripture,  one  resolves  to  wait  till  afl  possible 
sources  of  evidence  have  been  examined,  and  all  doubt  finally 
dispelled,  then  it  is  clear  that  he  will  wait  for  ever  in  vain. 

"  Eusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevum." 

Who  can  say  when  all  the  materials  which  Providence  has 
preserved  to  us  for  settling  with  comparative  certainty  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  Scripture  wiU  be  examined  or  even  discovered  t 
If  ew  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  character  have  but 
recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  others  may  yet  be  found ; 
but  what  biblical  scholars  have  in  the  mean  time  to  do  with, 
and  in  faithfully  using  which  their  obligations  are  exhausted, 
is  just  the  evidence  which  research  has  hitherto  placed  in  their 
possession.  We  hold  it  therefore  a  serious  defect  in  our  Revisers, 

*  They  enelose  the  latter  passage  here  referred  to  in  brackets,  and  oheerr* 
that  it  if  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.,  bnt  give  no  opinion  as  to  its  genninenesa; 
the  former  passage  is  inserted  vithont  remark.  Their  whole  eondnct  in  refe^ 
tenee  to  the  text  seems  somewhat  arbitrary  and  inoonsistent  Thus,  they  take 
no  notice  of  the  authority  for  inserting  the  word  'Efi^'ari  at  chap.  xz.  16^ 
though  the  evidence  in  its  favour  appears  (juite  as  strong  as  that  for  seyeral  of 
the  other  readings,  different  from  the  received  text,  which  they  haye  adopted 
in  lika  manner,  v/ft/V  is  preserved  (xvi.  8)  against  everwhelmiag  authority. 
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that  they  did  not  tmdertake  the  responsibility,  and  incur  the 
difficcdtjy  of  settling  what,  according  to  the  best  judgment  they 
could  form,  was  the  true  text  of  that  portion  of  &jripture  which 
they  sought  with  greater  accuracy  and  effect  to  present  before 
the  mind  of  the  public ;  and  we  trust  that  the  precedent  which 
they  have  thus  unfortunately  set  will  not  be  followed  by  others 
who  may,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Bible  revision,  tread  in 
their  steps. 

With  this  exception,  the  principles  which  have  guided  them 
in  their  work  have  our  warmest  approbation.  Especially  do 
we  admire  their  great  guiding  rule  to  make  as  few  changes  on 
the  authorised  version  as  possible.  Our  first,  second,  and  third 
advice  to  every  one  who  ventures  on  the  labour  of  amending  the 
ordinary  English  translation,  would  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
word — preserve.  Nothing  but  the  most  evident  necessity  can, 
to  our  mind,  warrant  one  word  of  alteration.  And  we  would 
apply  this  rule  as  stringently  to  the  order  in  which  the  words 
are  placed,  as  to  the  words  themselves.  When  the  ear  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  generally  musical  flow  of  the  English 
translation,  nothing  is  more  disagreeable,  or  even  irritating,  than 
to  find  the  old  rhythm  destroyed  by  a  transposition  of  the 
Ifords,  except  the  benefit  of  the  change  be  at  once  great  and 
obvious.  We  confess  that  we  wish  our  present  Revisers  had 
been  somewhat  less  liberal  in  the  changes  which  they  have 
made  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  we  can  generally  see  the 
resLSon  which  has  influenced  them  in  making  the  alteration,  but 
we  do  not  the  less  in  several  cases  regret  it.  We  shall  give 
some  examples  afterwards  of  passages  m  which  the  change  of 
order  seems  really  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  admitted.  But 
these  are  exceedingly  few  in  comparison  with  the  others  in 
which  the  very  opposite  holds  good,  the  alteration  either  being 
in  itself  without  warrant  from  the  original,  or  deriving  such 
very  doubtful  sanction  from  the  Greek,  that  the  familiar  order 
of  the  words  ought  to  have  been  preserved  in  English. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  on  the  principles  which 
have  rul^  in  the  execution  of  this  revised  translation,  we  now 
t>roceed  to  look  at  the  revision  itself.  And  we  have  no  hesita*-* 
tion  in  saying  at  once  that  it  is,  in  many  passages,  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  version.  The  Be\{isers  seem  to 
tis,  both  by  the  example  they  have  set  as  to  the  manner  and 
spirit  in  which  any  amended  translation  of  Scripture  should  be 
gone  about,  and  by  the  positive  success  which  has  attended  their 
efibrts,  to  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  perfecting 
of  our  English  version  of  the  Holy  Scripturea  At  the  same 
time,  we  venture  to  add,  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  that,  in  our 
judgment,  there  are  several  respects  in  which  they  have  either 
failed  to  improve  the  common  version  by  the  changes  which 
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they  have  proposed,  or  have  even  fallen  considerably  beneath 
it.  And  to  fail  in  any  amendments  which  they  have  suggested 
is  in  fact  to  incur  condemnation.  Nothing  but  a  decided  im- 
provement will  justify  alteration.  Many  of  the  changes  which 
they  have  made  are,  we  believe,  necessary  and  valuable  cor- 
rections, and  therefore  most  worthy  of  adoption.  But  there 
are  others  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  either  the  reverse 
of  improvements,  or  so  equal  in  value  to  the  ordinary  transla- 
tion, that  the  advantage  of  accepting  them  does  not  outweigh  the 
disadvantage  of  alteration.  We  shall  now  set  before  our  readers 
some  of  the  most  important  examples  belonging  to  these  heads 
respectively,  noticing^rs^  those  passages  in  which  the  revision 
seems  to  us  a  decided  improvement  on  the  common  version ; 
and  secondly^  others  in  which  the  benefit  of  change  is  either 
doubtful,  or  the  advantage  seems  positively  to  lie  on  the  side  of 
the  authorised  translation. 

First,  then,  we  are  to  look  at  some  passages  in  which  the 
revision  seems  plainly  preferable  to  the  ordinary  English  ve^ 
sion.  Every  chapter  furnishes  us  with  several  examples,  from 
which  we  select  the  following : — 

Chap,  i  ver.  11, '  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  people 
Beceived  him  not"  The  word  "people,"  inserted  by  the  Eeviseis 
in  the  second  clause  of  this  verse,  is  evidently  required  by  the  ori* 

rl.  There  is  a  manifest  distinction  indicated  between  rd 
and  M  id/o/.  This  distinction  has  been  lost  both  in  the 
Peschito  and  our  common  version.  Luther  has  preserved  it  by 
rendering  the  former  "  sein  Eigenthum  "  and  the  latter  "  die 
Seinen."  Our  Eevisers  remark  how  gladly  they  would  have 
been  more  definite  in  the  translation  of  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
second,  clause,  but  could  not  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  word 
to  be  adopted.  Selection  is  trulv  difficult,  but  must,  we  think, 
be  attempted  in  both  clauses,  if  in  either.  Upon  the  whole, 
Campbell  s  version,  "  He  came  to  his  own  land,  and  his  own 
peojie  did  not  receive  him,"  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  which 
our  language  will  afibrd,  though,  like  the  German  version,  it 
sacrifices  the  verbal  correspondence  observable  in  the  Oreei^ 
J[)etween  76ta  and  7i'o/. — ^Ver.  21,  "  And  they  asked  him.  What 
then  ?  Art  thou  Elijah  ?  And  he  saitb,  I  am  not  Art  thou 
the  prophet  f  And  he  answered,  Na"  Two  manifest  improve- 
ments are  here  made.  It  is  an  evident  advantage  to  read 
Elijah  rather  than  Elias,  (and  so  with  all  other  proper  names, 
the  more  common  form  being  that  which  ought  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted),  and  it  is  a  great  gain  to  have  •«'^«f9ni( 
literally  translated  "  the  prophet,"  when  the  reference  is  plainly 
seen  to  be  to  the  divine  ambassador  who  was  expectt  d  to  pre- 
cede  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  instead  of  '*that  prophet'' 
as  in  our  common  version,  in  which  the  meaning  is  vc  ty  obscore^ 
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Ver.  30,  ''  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man 
which  iaketh  place  before  me ;  because  he  was  before  me." 
This  is  an  important  emendation.  The  rendering  of  iM^^i&tv  /lou 
yiyonv  in  our  common  version,  both  here  and  at  ver.  15  (the 
words  seem  an  interpolation  at  ver.  2*7),  by  "  is  preferred  before 
me,"  is  plainly  liable  to  serious  misconstruction.  Ver.  45, 
**  Philip  nndeth  Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found 
him  of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write, 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  .is  fipom  Nazareth."  The  differ- 
ence of  ordet,  and  the  more  emphatic  rendering  of  r^  d^  Na2[* 
et^^f  here  adopted,  seem  fully  justified  by  the  advantage  which 
is  rained  in  point  and  distinctness  with  reference  to  the  words 
of  Nathanael  which  immediately  follow.  We  are  also  inclined 
to  think  the  renderings  "  witness  "  in  ver.  7,  instead  of  "  a  wit- 
ness ;"  "  have  seen  "  and  "  have  borne,"  ver.  34,  instead  of  "  saw" 
and  '*  bare  ;"  and  the  translation  of  ver.  42,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  initial  ''  But,^*  the  genuineness  of  di  being  more  than 
doubtful,  and  the  proper  translation  of  it,  if  the  word  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  text,  being  certainly  "and") — ^"But  Jesus 
looked  on  him  and  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas : 
thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas  (which  is  by  interpretation,  Peter)," 
decided  improvementa 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  3,  '*  And  when  the  wine  failed,"  as  a  translation 
of  utfTi^tftt  woe  o/rou,  is  plainly  preferable  to  the  ambiguous  render- 
ing of  the  authorised  version,  "And  when  they  wanted  wine." 
Ver.  24,  25, "  Yet  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself  to  them,  for  that 
he  knew  all  men,  and  because  he  needed  not  that  any  one  should 
testify  of  man ;  for  of  himself  he  knew  what  was  in  man  " — is, 
in  several  respects,  a  gain  on  the  authorised  version.  We  rather 
prefer,  indeed,  the  rendering  of  dl  by  "  but,"  instead  of  "  yet,'* 
nere  adopted,  there  being  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  change, 
but  in  all  the  other  alterations  in  the  verses,  there  seems  to  us 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  new  translation.  The  change  of 
construction  in  the  original  between  3id  with  the  infinitive  in 
ver.  24,  and  trt  with  the  indicative  in  ver.  25,  is  lost  in  our 
common  version,  and  the  strength  of  the  passage  is  thus  some- 
what weakened.  The  emphatic  aur^  in  ver.  25  is  also  sunk  in 
the  authorised  version,  but  is  well  preserved  in  the  revised 
translation.  We  prefer  also  "  the  water  now  become  wine  "  in 
ver.  9,  to  "  the  water  that  was  made  wine  "  of  our  ordinary 
version,  and  also  "  this  beginning  of  his  miracles  "  in  ver.  1 1,  to 
"  this  beginning  of  miracles,"  as  the  clause  stands  in  the 
authorised  translation. 

Chap,  iii  ver.  8,  "Knowest  not"  is  evidently  the  proper 
translation  of  ovx  oJdag,  instead  of  "  canst  not  tell,"  strangely 
found  in  the  common  version.  Ver.  1 0, "  The  teacher  of  Israel " 
is  a  great  improvement  on  "  a  master  of  Israel"    Almost  all 

VOL.  XII. — ^NO.  XLV.  2  M 
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the  other  changes  proposed  in  this  chapter,  some  of  which  will 
be  specially  noticed  afterwards,  seem  either  unnecessary,  or 
positively  inferior  to  the  renderings  of  the  authorised  translation. 

Chap.  iv.  ver.  21,  "Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Womfioi,  believe 
me,  an  hour  cometh,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in 
Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Father,"  is,  in  every  particular, 
an  improvement  on  the  common  version,  which  runs  thus, 
"  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father." 
Ver.  37,  "  For  herein  is  (fulfilled)  that  true  saying.  One  is  the 
sower,  and  another  the,  reaper,"  seems  to  give  the  true  con- 
struction  of  the  original,  and  also  renders  with  precision  the 
yA^9  which  is  represented  by  "  and  "  in  the  authorised  version. 
We  also  prefer  "  now  "  to  "  and/'  in  ver.  4 ;  "  so  "  to  '*  then,"  in 
ver.  6 ;  "food"  to  "meat,"  in  ver.  8— the  latter  word  having 
changed  its  meaning  since  1611 ;  "Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  be- 
hold the  fields,  that  they  are  white  to  harvest  already,"  in 
ver.  86,  to  "  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they 
are  white  already  to  harvest,"  only  we  think  that  the  rhjrthm 
of  the  authorised  translation  might  very  well  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  conclusion  of  the  verse;  "have  bestowed''  and 
"have  laboured,"  in  ver.  38,  to  "bestowed"  and  "laboured;" 
"  after  the  two  days,"  in  ver.  48,  to  "  after  two  days ; "  and 
"  this  again,  a  second  miracle,  did  Jesus,  when  he  wafi  come 
out  of  Judea  into  Qalilee  "  in  ver.  54,  to  "  this  is  again  the 
second  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  when  he  was  come  out  of  Judea 
into  Galilee." 

Chap.  V.  ver.  4,  "He  therefore  who  first  went  in  aft»r  the 
troubling  of  the  water  was  made  whole,  with  whatsoever  disease 
he  was  afflicted,"  is  unquestionably  a  more  correct  rendering  of 
the  original  than  the  common  version^  "whosoever  then  first 
stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  hadL" 
Ver.  18,  "For  this  cause,  then,  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  broke  the  Sabbath,  but  also 
called  Qod  his  own  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  Gk>d," 
is  an  important  emendation  of  the  A.  V.,*  as  bringing  out  the 
force  of  idi9¥f  which  here  contains  a  vast  amount  of  meaning, 
and  serves. to  explain  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  Ver.  35, 
"  He  was  the  lamp  that  bumeth  and  shineth  "  is  doubtless  a 
more  correct  verbal  rendering  of  the  original  than  the  A.  V., 
"  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shming  light."  It  seems  impossible 
to  give  0  \{fx^g  any  other  meaning  than  "the  lamp  ;"  and  the 
articles  in  Greek  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  English 
version.  There  is  probably,  as  many  have  suj^sed,  an  implied 
contrast  between  J  ohn  as  "  the  lamp,"  and  Christ  himself  aft 


*  We  shall  heoceforth  ue  thwe  initiaLi  to  denote  the  mOkofiied 
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*Hhe  ligbt.**  Oampbell  remarks  on  the  passage:  ''Perhaps 
there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  expression  in  the  Pdalms, 
cxxxiL  17,  ^  rcifiMw  Tifi  XV^V  f^^  "^^TO^h  and  consequently  an  in- 
sinaation  that  this  was  the  lamp  which  Qod  had  provided 
according  to  his  promisa"  At  the  same  time,  while  the  trans- 
lation given  by  the  Revisers  is  unquestionably  possessed  of  an 
advantage  in  point  of  literal  correctness  over  that  of  A.  V.,  the 
following  observations  of  Mr  Malan  on  the  passage  are  well 
worthy  of  being  considered :  ''  As  to  y^x'^f"  ^®  ^T^y ''  ^^  ^^7 
be  rendered  *  lamp '  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  kind  of  small 
portable  lamp  it  means.  But  modem  ideas  of  a  lamp  differ  so 
widely  from  X6;^wff,  that  Might'  of  A.  V.,  which  renders  the  in- 
tention of  the  original,  might  remain.  'He  was  the  lamp 
burning  and  shining,'  or,  '  He  was  the  burning  and  shining 
light,'  might,  perhaps,  be  a  better  alteration  of  A.  V.  than  the 
one  ffiven  by  the  Revisers."*  Ver.  44.  "  How  can  ye  believe^ 
whicn  receive  glory  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  glory 
which  is  from  l£e  only  QodJ'  This  is  one  of  the  two  passages 
to  which  the  Revisers  refer  in  their  preface  as  exeniplifying 
absolute  mistakes  of  the  Greek  in  the  rendering  of  A.  V.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  tenable  translation  of  roD 
fUvw  Ofou  is  that  which  they  have  given*  The  A.  V.  translates 
the  adjective  /ft^rov  as  if  it  were  the  adverb  fU^¥,  and  thus  de- 
parts both  firom  the  original  and  the  ancient  revisions.  Minor 
improvements  in  this  chapter  are,  "  take  up "  for  "  carry/'  in 
ver.  10  ;  " even  until  now  for  "hitherto,"  in  ver  17 ;  "in  like 
manner"  for  "  likewise,"  in  ver.  19 ;  "  an  hour  "  for  "  the  hour," 
in  ver.  28;  "have  sent"  and  "hath  borne"  for  "sent"  and 
"  bare,"  in  ver.  33,  with  some  others. 

Chap,  vi  ver.  32,  33,  "Jesus  therefore  said  unto  them.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses  hath  not  given  you  the  bread  firom 
heaven  ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  firom  hea- 
ven. For  the  bread  of  Qod  is  that  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world/"  is,  in  several  respects, 
a  manifest  improvement  on  A.  V.  "  That  bread  "  is  an  evi- 
dently improper  rendering  of  rhv  a^y,  and  tends  to  obstfure,  or 
rather  pervert. the  meamng;  and  it  seems  greatly  better  to 
understand  6  xarafiasmf  as  referring  to  &^og  just  mentioned,  than 
to  regard  it  as  pointing  to  the  Person  spoken  of  as  "the  bread." 
Ver.  64,  "  For  Jesus  knew  firom  the  banning  who  they  were 

*  Malan  on  St  John's  Gospel,  Part  11.  p.  68.  This  remarkable  work  by  the 
learned  vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset,  contains,  fir$tf  a  translation  in  English 
Ot  St  John's  Gospel  from  the  eleven  oldest  Torsions  of  it  (except  the  Latin), 
viz.,  The  Syriac  (2d  century).  Sahidic  (2, 3),  Ethiopic  (4),  Gothic  (4),  Arme- 
nian'(4,  6),  Memphitic  (4,  6\  Georgian  (6, 7),  Anglo-Saxon  (8, 9),  Slavonic  (9), 
Arabic  (11, 12),  rersian  (18, 14^  ;  and,  tectmdly^  remarks  on  every  one  of  the 
alterations  proposed  by  the  Beviseis  on  our  authorised  version. 
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that  believed  not,  and  who  it  was  that  should  betray  him,"  is 
-better  than  "  and  who  should  betray  him  '*  of  A.  V.,  becauae 
the  latter  rendering  might  imply  that  more  than  one  of  the 
disciples  should  prove  traitorous,  whereas  the  6  «wfa3«tffli»  «ww 
of  the  original  clearly  points  to  a  single  traitor.  Among  other 
preferable  renderings  in  this  chapter  are,  "the  feast,"  in  ver.  4s 
instead  of  **  a  feast ;  "were  gomg,"  in  ver.  17,  instead  of  "went;" 
"  the  manna,"  in  ver  49,  instead  of  " manna ; "  "by  reason  of," 
instead  of  "  by,"  as  the  translation  of  d/cb  with  the  accusative  in 
ver.  57 ;  "the  Christ,"  instead  of  "  that  Christy"  in  ver.  69,  with 
perhaps  a  few  others  of  little  consequence. 

Chap.  vii.  ver.  6,  "  For  even  his  brethren  did  not  believe  in 
him,"  is  an  obvious  improvement  on  "For  neither  did  his 
brethren  believe  in  him  "  of  A  V.  Ver.  26,  "  Have  the  rulers 
come  to  know  indeed  that  this  man  is  the  Christ "  is  an  excel- 
lent rendering  of  the  original,  and  greatly  preferable  to  A  V., 
"  Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  the  very  Christ?"  in 
which  the  force  of  the  expressive  At^flnprs  is  altogether  lost  Ver. 
44,  "  And  some  of  them  were  minded  to  take  him  "  is  a  some- 
what important  correction,  as  avoiding  the  ambiguity  in  A.  V., 
"  Some  of  them  would  have  taken  him."  Our  Revisers  avoid 
throughout  the  use  of  the  English  verb  "will,"  from  the  danger 
of  its  being  confounded  with  the  sign  of  the  future  tense,  but 
we  think  that  there  are  several  cases  in  which  change  was 
needless  (such  as  chap.  v.  6),  and  prefer  the  old  translation. 
There  are  several  little  improvements  in  other  verses  of  this 
chapter,  as,  "the  Christ"  for  "Christ,"  in  ver.,27,  31,  &a,  "the 
great  day  "  for  "  that  great  day,"  in  ver.  37  ;  "  multitude  "  for 
"  people,"  in  ver.  40,  and  some  others. 

Chap.  viii.  ver.  6.  It  is  an  obvious  gain  in  this  verse  to  dis- 
card the  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  supplement  of  A  V., 
"as  though  he  heard  them  not"  Yer.  16.  The  translation 
"  because"  in  this  verse  seems  preferable  to  "for,"  as  brin^g 
out  more  clearly  the  deep  foundation  for  the  truth  of  Chmt's 
decisions.  We  may  here  remark  that  Sn  varies  often  and  macb 
in  significance  throughout  this  gospel,  and  demands  much 
delicate  handling,  in  order  to  bring  out  its  different  shades  of 
meaning.  Our  Revisers  have  in  general  been  more  successful 
in  dealing  with  it  than  A  V.  Ver.  37,  "Ye  seek  to  kill  m^ 
because  my  word  gaineth  no  ground  in  you  "  brings  out  the 
meaning  of  p^wfiT'more  correctly  than  "  hath  no  place  "  of  A  V. 
Other  corrections  of  greater  or  less  importance  m  this  chapter 
are  such  as  the  following : — "  Ye  know  neither  me  nor  my 
Father,"  where  the  order  is  manifestly  better  than  "Ye  neither 
know  me  nor  my  Father ; "  "  was  teaching,"  in  ver.  20,  instead 
of  "  taught ; ''  thereof"  for  "of  it,"  in  ver.  44 ;  "  convicteth  "  for 
'*  convinceth,"  in  ver.  46 ;  "  word  "  for  "  saying,"  in  ver.  61 ;  and 
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more  important  than  any  of  these,  "  died "  for  *'  is  dead/'  in 
ver.  52,  53 — ^the  act  and  not  the  atate  of  death  being  that  evi- 
dently intended. 

Chap.  ix.  ver.  24,  *'  So  they  called  the  second  time  the  man 
that  had  been  blind,  and  said  unto  him.  Give  glory  to  God  ; 
we  know  that  this  man  ia  a  sinner."  Besides  the  minor  im- 
provements in  this  verse  of  **  so"  for  "  then,"  **  the  second 
time"  for  "  again,"  and  "had  been"  for  "  was,"  there  is  a  very 
important  correction  in  the  translation  of  the  words  "  ^^ 
d6^a¥  rf  tfip,"  by  "  Give  glory  to  God,"  instead  of  "  Give  God 
the  praise,"  as  in  A.  V.  The  Pharisees  did  not  mean  to 
acknowledge  that  a  miracle  had  really  been  wrought  on  the 
man,  and  simply  desire  that  he  should  give  the  glory  of  his 
miraculous  restoration  to  God.  They  sought  to  induce  the 
man  to  confess  that  deceit  had  been  practised,  and  the  words 
in  question  were  a  formula  of  adjuration  by  which  he  was 
urged  to  tell  the  truth.  It  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  language  of  Joshua  to  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  19),  "  My  son,  give, 
I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  con- 
fession unto  him ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide 
it  not  from  me."  In  like  manner,  the  Pharisees  now  solemnly 
enjoined  the  man  before  them  to  acknowledge  the  fraud  of 
which  they  held  he  had  been  guilty,  and  to  confess  that  Jesus 
and  he  had  been  in  collusion  with  respect  to  the  pretended 
miracle,  a  meaning  which  is  brought  out  by  the  Revisers, 
while  a  totally  different  one  is  suggested  by  A.  V.  Other 
improvements  in  this  chapter  are  the  adoption  of  "  should  be" 
for  *'  was"  in  ver.  2  ;  of  **  seeing  that"  (or  we  prefer  "since") 
for  "that"  in  ver.  17  ;  of  "  man"  for  "  fellow"  in  ver.  29  ;  of 
"  it  was  never  heard"  for  the  awkward  rendering  "  was  it  not 
heard"  in  ver.  32 ;  and  of  "  ye  would  not  have  sin"  for  "  ye 
should  have  no  sin"  in  ver.  41. 

Ohap.  X.  ver.  14-16,  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd  ;  and  I  know 
mine  own,  and  am  known  of  mine,  even  as  the  Father  knoweth 
me,  and  I  know  the  Father ;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.  And  other  sheep  I  have,  whicn  are  not  of  this  fold ; 
them  also  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and 
there  shall  be  one  flocJe,  one  shepherd."  This  passage  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  corrections  made 
by  the  Revisers.  They  refer  to  it  in  their  preface  as  exemplify- 
ing a  decided  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  in  A 
y.  And  certainly,  much  is  gained  by  the  pointing  adopted 
by  the  Revisers,  which,  instead  of  cutting  oflfver.  14  from  15, 
as  in  A  v.,  joins  these  two  verses  together.  Campbell  has 
substantially  the  same  correction  of  A  Y. ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that,  while  he  has  departed  by  far  too  much  and  too  often 
from  the  current  version,  he  has  clearly  indicated  many  of  those 
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important  changes  for  the  better  which  our  Revisers  have 
adopted  He  anticipates  them  in  this  passage  with  respect  to 
the  translation  of  »»/mw»  by  "flock"  instead  of  "  fold,"  as  in 
A.  v.,  (which  has  just  rendered  auXi)  by  the  same  word),  and 
in  leaving  out  the  weakening  connective  in  the  dose  of  the 
verse,  "  one  flock,  one  shepherd."  Other  improvements  in  this 
chapter  are — "  because"  for  "  for,"  in  ver.  i  ;  "  layeth  down" 
for  '*  ^veth,"  in  ver.  11 ;  "  for  this  cause"  instead  of  **  there- 
fore,**  m  ver.  17  ;  "  because  of  instead  of  "  for,"  in  ver.  19 ; 
**  was  walking"  for  "  walked,"  in  ver.  23  ;  "  hold  our  mind  in 
suspense"  for  "  make  us  to  doubt,"  in  ver.  24 ;  *'  I  and  ihe 
Father  are  one"  for  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  in  ver.  80 ; 
and  **  made  void"  for  "  broken,"  in  ver.  86. 

Chap.  XL  ver.  26,  26,  "  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
die,  yet  shall  he  Uve ;  and  whosoever  that  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  not  die  for  evermora"  This  is,  to  some  extent^ 
a  veiy  happy  change  in  A.  Y.  It  is  much  better  to  render 
xfv  aro^vfi  '*  thou^  he  die,"  than  "  though  he  were  dead ;" 
but  the  translation  of  ou  t^  a/wM,f^  i/^  rh  aJwa  by  '*  shall  not 
die  for  evermore,"  instead  of  "  shall  never  die,"  though  it 
tends  to  prevent  a  misconception  that  might  spring  from  the 
common  version,  is,  we  fear,  hardly  tenabla*  Otheir  changes 
for  the  better  are — "  will  recover"  for  "  shall  do  well,"  in  ver. 
12  ;  "  had  come"  for  •*  came,"  in  ver.  19  ;  "  was  sitting"  for 
"  sat  still,"  in  ver.  20  ;  "also"  for  "  even,"  in  ver.  87  ;  "  greatly 
moved"  for  "  groaning  in  himself,"  in  ver.  38,  38 ;  **  do  ye 
consider"  for  "  consider,"  in  ver.  60  ;  "  the  nation"  for  *'  that 
nation,"  in  ver,  61,  52  ;  "are  scattered"  for  "  were  scattered," 
in  ver.  62  ;  and  "  the  country"  for  "  a  country,"  in  ver.  64 

Chap.  ziL  No  correction  of  any  consequence  occurs  in  thiB 
chapter.  Slight  changes  for  the  better  are  these— ver.  18, 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  king 
of  Israel,*'  where  the  order  is- decidedly  preferable  to  that  in 
A.  V. ;  «  multitude'*  for  "  people,"  in  ver.  17,  18  ;  "  bath 
spoken"  for  "  spake,"  in  ver,  29 ;  "  what  manner  of  death"  for 
"  what  death,"  in  ver.  88  ;  "  the  Christ"  for  "  Christy"  in  ver. 
34  ;  "  even  of  the  rulers"  for  "  among  the  chief  rulers  also,"  in 
ver.  42  ;  and  "  spake"  for  "  have  spoken,"  in  ver.  48. 

Chap,  ziil  ver.  2,  "  And  when  supper  was  6egrun"  is  un* 
doubtedlya  better  rendering  of  "  xai  df/«You  yino^now,"  than  "and 
supper  being  ended"  of  A.  V.    We  are  disposed,  however,  to 

*  That  is,  it  M  would  appear,  the  BeyiMrt  mean  the  words  to  he  taken  is 
the  fense  of  **  shaH  not  die  eteraally,"  as  in  the  burial  serrioe.  Othei«is«» " 
they  mean  nothing  more  than  to  express  the  sense  giTen  in  A.  V.,  the  stopltf 
negative  *«  never,**  which  they  have  adopted  in  the  analogous  paMSgeSi  nU. 
51,62;  z.  28^  ^,  is  far  pieferable. 
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prefer  such  a  traodlation  as  ''And  while  supper  was  going  on"" 
to  either.  In  ver.  3  *'  was  going"  is  to  be  preferred  to  "  went," 
in  ver.  7;  "afterwards"  to  "hereafter;"  and  in  ver.  10,  XiXou/awoc 
18  much  better  translated  "  bathed"  than  "  washed."  Other 
preferable  renderings  are,  "  was  betraying"  in  ver.  11  for 
"  should  betray;"  "  reclining  at  meat"  for  "  leaning,"  in  ver. 
23  ;  "  leaning  back"  for  "  lying,"  in  ver.  25  ;  but  many  of  the 
other  proposed  changes  in  this  chapter  seem  to  us  the  reverse 
of  improvements. 

Chap.  xiv.  ver.  1,  "  Believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me"  ia 
the  translation  of  the  second  dause  preferred  by  the  Bevisers, 
though  they  seem  to  have  hesitated  between  this  and  the  indi- 
cative in  both  cases.  A.  V.  seems  clearly  untenable  ;  and  for 
ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  translating 
«y0nifiri  both  times  as  an  imperative.  Yer.  6.  It  is  here  a  slight 
gain  to  insert  the  xal  (unaccountably  dropped  in  A.  V.),  and 
read,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  The  tran- 
slation of  Jyi'wxaf  in  ver.  9  by  the  present  "  dost  know,"  in- 
stead of  the  preterite,  as  in  a1  V.,  "  hast  known,"  is  correct  and 
preferable.  In  ver.  18  it  seems. well  to  retain  the  pathetic 
word  "  orphans"  contained  ia  the  original.  '  "  While  yet  abid- 
ing,*  in  ver.  26,  is  fully  better  than  "  being  yet  present ;"  and 
there  is  no  need  of  inserting  with  A.  V.  a  relative  in  the  first 
clause  in  ver.  ^6. 

Chap.  XV.  Scarcely  any  changes  for  the  better  have  been 
made  in  this  chapter  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  mentioned. 
*'  Ye  are  dean  already  by  reason  of  the  word,"  in  ver.  3,  is  pre- 
ferable to  A.  v.,  "  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word."  In 
ver,  16,  "  no  more"  is  better  than  '*  henceforth  ;"  and  "  are," 
instead  of  "  shall  be,"  is  the  correct  rendering  in  ver.  27. 

Chap,  xvi  ver.  2,  "An  hour  cometh,  that  every  one  that 
killeth  you  will  think  that  he  offeretk  a  service  unto  God," 
is  an  important  correction  of  A.  V.,  "  will  think  that,  he 
doeth  God  service."  "Convict,"  in  ver.  8,  is  better  than 
"reprove,"  and  "tell"  (or  perhaps  rather  "announce")  is 
preterable  to  "shew"  in  verses  14,  15.  Ver.  18,  "They  said, 
therefore.  What  is  this  that  he  saith,  this  little  while?  we 
know  not  of  what  be  speaketh,"  is  an  improvement  on  A. 
v.,  oidy  the  last  dause  would  be  better  rendered,  "  we  know 
not  what  he meaneth''  which,  though  not  apparently  so  literal 
as  the  translation  of  the  Revisers,  does  more  accurately  ex- 
press the  original  "So  ye  also  now  have  sorrow,"  in  ven 
22,  is  better  than  "  ve  now  therefore  have  sorrow ;"  and 
in  ver.  26,  "  parables  is  preferable  to  "  proverbs"  in  both 
dauseSb 

Chap.  xvii.  The  translation  of  this  chapter  by  the  Revisers 
seems  to  us  a  signal  failure.    We  shall  notice  some  of  thf 
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points  connected  with  it  afterwards,  and  in  the  mean  tim^ 
merely  remark,  that  hardly  one  of  the  changes  which  they  have 
here  introduced  appears  to  us  an  improvement 

Chap,  xviii  The  revisers-  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
make  many  alterations  in  this  chapter.  By  far  the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  these  occurs  at  ver.  37,  which 
they  propose  to  render  thus,  "  Pilate  therefore  said  imto  him. 
Art  thou  a  king  then  ?  Jesus  answered,  Thou  sayest :  be- 
cause  I  am  a  king."  This  gives  quite  a  different  turn  to 
the  passage  from  what  it  has  in  the  A.  V.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  the  Greek  will  bear  such  an  interpretation.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  it  may,  and  that  the  passage  may 
properly  be  pointed  and  translated  thus,  "  2u  Xl^i/^  h-i  ^aetUui 
ufn  ryot ;"  "  Thou  speakest  well ;  for  I  am  a  king."  The  'KvA 
seems  emphatic,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  marked  in  the 
translation,  which  it  is  not  in  the  A.  V.  We  prefer  "  for"  as  the 
Tendering  of  iri  here,  to  the  ", because"  of  the  Revisers.  Other 
improvements  in  this  chapter  are — ^*  that  they  might  not,"  in 
ver.  28,  instead  of  "lest  they  should;"  "what  manner  of," 
instead  of  "  :ivhat/'  in  ver.  32- ;  and  the  omission  of  the  needless 
supplement  "  at  all,"  in  ver.  38. 

Chap.  xix.  In  this  chapter  also,  very  few  alterations  have 
been  inade.  The  most  important  consists  of  an  improvement 
of  the  order  of  the  clauses  m  ver.  31,  "  Then  the  Jews,  that  the 
bodies  might  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
since  it  was  the  preparation  (for  that  Sabbath-day  was  an  hi^ 
day),  besought  Pilate,''  &a  In  ver.  2,  the  translation  "  cioth^" 
is  plainly  preferable  to  "  put  on,"  which  has  already  occurred 
in  A.  V. ;  and  at  ver.  42,  there  is  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses,  "  There,  therefore,  because 
of  the  Jews  preparation  day,  as  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at 
hand,  they  laid  Jesus." 

Chap.  XX  ver.  3,  "  they  went  toward  the  sepulchre,"  is  a 
plain  improvement  on  "  they  came  to  the  sepulchre,"  since 
it  is  clear  from  what  follows,  that  they  are  not  yet  regarded 
as  having  reached  it  In  ver.  8,  "Therefore,"  wUch  is 
dropped  in  A.  V.,  ought  to  be  inserted  ;  and  in  ver.  23, ''  and," 
whidk  is  inserted,  ought  to  be  omitted.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  give  fi^f^,  in  ver.  27,  the  same  rendering  as  fidXm 
in  ver.  26,  though  "put,''  adopted  by  the  Revisers  in  both 
cases,  seems  somewhat  weak.  The  common  version  of  this 
chapter  is  truly  admirable,  and  perhaps  approaches  perfection 
as  nearly  as  can  be  reached. 

Chap,  xxl  A  multitude  of  little  changes  is  introduced  in 
this  chapter,  and  generally  with  good  effect  The  most  import- 
ant of  them  is  the  attempt  which  is  made  to  distinguish 
between  fi^t  and  ^fuun  in  verses  16,  16,  both  words  be- 
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ing  rendered  "feed"  in  A.  V.,  but  the  first  only  so  trans- 
lated by  the  Revisers,  while  the  other  is  rendered  "  keep/' 
This  effort  at  preserving  the  distinction  '  which  appears  in 
the  original  is  laudable,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
very  successful  Few  languages  afford  the  means  of  accu- 
rately marking  the  difference  between  the  two  Oreek  words. 
The  Peschito  translates  both  by  the  same  term,  nor  does 
it,  any  more  than  A.  V.,  or  the  Revisers,  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  distinction  in  the  Greek  between  Ayflw^sc,  in  verses 
15,  16,  and  fthTi  in  ver.  17.  Such  changes  of  expression 
may  not  be  without  significance  in  the  original,  but  it  seems 
hopeless  to  preserve  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  which 
they  indicate  in  any  translation.  At  ver.  8,  "come,"  in  the 
second  clause,  is  a  more  correct  rendering  than  "go;"  '^the 
ship,"  in  the  same  verse,  is  better  than  "  a  ship,"  and  '*  morn- 
ing," in  ver.  4,  is  preferable  to  "the  morning."  "Fish" 
is  moi-e  accurate  in  ver.  5,  than  "  meat ;"  "  girt  about  him"  than 
"girt  unto  him,"  in  ver.  7 ;  "weni^on  board,"  than  "went  up," 
in  ver.  11 ;  and  "  the  fish"  than  "fish,"  in  ver.  13.  In  ver.  18, 
also,  "  when  thou  art  old,''  instead  of  "  when  thou  shalt  be  old  ;" 
ver.  19,  "what  manner  of  death,"  instead  of  "what  death  ;" 
ver.  25,  "  moreover,"  instead  of  "  and  also,"  are  all  slight  but 
decided  improvements. 

We  have  thus  passed  lightly  over  the  whole  Gbspel  of  St  John, 
noticing  in  each  chapter  the  principal  corrections  and  improve- 
ments which  our  Revisers  have  suggested  on  the  authorised  ver- 
sion. There  are,  of  course,  many  minute  changeswhich  they  have 
adopted,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  remark  on  particularly, 
though  we  might  be  inclined  to  approve  and  accept  them,  but 
nothmg,  we  believe,  of  much  consequence  has  been  omitted. 
And  we  gratefully  repeat  our  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Revisers 
for  the  trouble  which  they  have  taken,  and  the  sagacity  and 
skill  which  they  have  displayed  in.  their  work.  But,  as  before 
hinted,  we  must  (though  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  presumption 
which  may  seem  to  lie  in  the  statement)  confess  that  there  are 
points  in  which  they  appear  to  us  to  have  erred,  and  passages 
in  which  they  have  decidedly  failed  to  improve  by  their  altera- 
tions the  authorised  version.  To  some  illustrations  of  what  we 
thus  humbly  conceive  to  be  their  errors,  we  now  proceed, 
— Secondly,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

And  here  we  must  begin  with  the  general  remark,  that  they 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  far  too  much  influenced  in  their  ren- 
derings by  a  regard  to  the  grammatical  niceties  of  classical 
Greek.  We  cordially  accept  the  principle  now  happily  acted 
upon  by  most  interpreters  of  the  If ew  Testament,  that  gram- 
mar must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  translation  and  exegesis. 
We  rejoice  that  the  arbitrary  and  unscholarly  method  of  deal- 
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ing  with  the  New  Testament  which  formerly  prevailed,  and 
wMch  repreeented  one  tense  as  being  used  for  another,  and 
particles  and  prepositions  to  be  employed  almost  at  random  by 
the  sacred  wnters,  has  now  gone  aunost  entirely  out  of  fashion, 
and  been  replaced  by  a  sounder  and  safer  philology.  Winer, 
in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his  '*  Grammatik,"  has  re- 
ferred in  terms  of  almost  scornful  condemnation  to  the  system 
of  interpretation  that  neglects  grammatioal  rules,  and  has  given 
several  curious  specimens  of  its  stranse  and  arbitrary  nroce- 
dure.  His  own  work,  more  than  anything  else,  has  tenaed  to 
bring  such  a  loose  and  unsatislactory  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
New  Testament  to  an  end,  and  to  establish  on  a  sure  and  satis- 
factory basis  the  practice  of  grammatical  interpretation. 

But  we  confess  that,  as  is  often  the  case^  the  reaction  now 
appears  to  us  extreme.  There  seems  to  be  no  little  danger  lest 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  after  too  long  disregarding  giammar 
in  their  translations  and  expositions,  should  now  fidi  und^  a 
servile  and  injurious  thraldom  to  its  rules.  We  think  we  can 
detect  the  working  of  this  evil  tendency  in  several  recent  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  as,  for  instance^ 
in  the  very  valuable  writings  of  Bishop  EUicott.  More  fully, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  l^glish  critic,  he  has  carried  out  in 
his  interpretations  the  grammatical  principles  of  Winer,  and 
has,  we  believe,  in  sever^  passages,  thus  been  led  to  sa^ce 
to  some  extent  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  point  now  referred  to  is  one  of  very  great  importance^ 
and  one  which,  we  trust,  will  attract  care&l  consideration  on 
the  part  of  biblical  scholars.  They  must  beware  of  ^plying 
with  iron  rigidity  those  granmiati<»d  rules  which  hold  good  in 
the  classics,  to  the  exegesis  of  the  sacred  writinga.  With 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  tenses,  the  ^nployment  of  the  article, 
and  the  signification  of  particular  phrases,  there  is  a  usage 
whidi  prevails  in  the  New  Testament  quite  distinct  from  that 
observable  among  the  writers  of  classical  Greek,  and  which 
must  be  carefully  noticed  both  in  translation  and  exposition. 
Many  passages  of  the  New  Testament  huve,  we  believe,  been 
sorely  mutilated  by  the  application  of  those  Procrustean  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  which  distinguish  the  rigid  grammatical 
school  The  meaning  evidently  suggested  by  the  context  has 
been  disregarded,  and  another  adopted  which  the  technical 
rules,  forming  the  guide  of  the  interpreter,  seemed  to  demand 
It  has  been  forgotten  that  there  are  at  least  tJuree  peouliaritieB 
about  New  Testament  Greek  which  forbid  the  application  to  it 
of  those  grammatical  canons  that  are  suitable  to  pure  Greek 
writings.  It  is  first  of  all  Eehraic  Greek,  deeply  tinged  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  ancestral  language  of  those  Jews  who 
employed  it    It  is  next  provmd^  Greekj  a  dialect  used  by 
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thoBe  who  lived  far  from  the  centre  of  Hellenic  ptirityi  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  admitted  many  irreguLuities  into 
their  ordinary  style  of  writing  and  oonversatioa  And,  once 
more,  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  vemaciiUM*  Greek  of  impolished 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  who,  though  accustomed  all  their  days 
to  employ  in  substance  the  tongue  of  anci^it  Qreeoe,  yet 
necessarily  both  wrote  and  spoke  it  without  a  strict  regard  to 
those  niceties  of  ezpiession  which  are  to  be  traced  in  the  works 
ci  such  as  had  a  scholastic  acquaintance  with  the  language. 

From  a  disr^ard  of  these  modifying  elements  in  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament,  some  very  absurd  interpretations  have 
been  proposed,  and  many  needless  difficulties  have  been  started. 
Our  Uessed  Lord  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  merelv  "  a  son 
of  God,"  because 'the  sacred  writers  often  describe  him  as  u/^ 
rou  e§w.  We  have  been  told  that  the  meaning  of  CoL  il  15 
cannot  be  that  which  the  great  majority  of  interpreters  has 
assigned  it,  "having  spoi^  principalities  and  powers,"  but 
must  be,  "  having  stripped  off  from  himself  the  principalities 
and  powers,'"  because  grammar  forbids  the  former  explanation 
of  d«iixdu9a^M(,  and  requires  the  latter  *  And  to  give  only  one 
other  example,  we  are  assured  that  the  exclamation  of  Agrippa 
in  Acts  xxvi.  28,  cannot  mean,  as  our  English  version  renders 
it,  "  AlvnoHt  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  C!hristian/'  because 
the  proper  Gkeek  for  such  a  sense  would  be,  not  h  ixiytft,  as  the 
words  stand  in  the  Acts,  but  dx/you  or  toj  iKiycv.  Accordingly, 
the  most  diverse  and  extraordinary  efiforts  have  been  made  by 
modem  expositors  to  extort  some  other  satisfetctory  or  tolerable 
meaning  from  the  words.  Alford  renders  them  "lightly;" 
Alexander,  again,  justly  describes  this  as  a  most  ''unnatural" 
explanation,  and  lumself  gives  the  interpretation,  "  in  a  small 
degree,"  while  others  prefer  "in  a  little  time;"  the  explana- 
tions being  as  various  as  they  are  all  in  our  opinion  arbitrary 
and  untenabla 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  sort  of  exegesis  to  which 
the  rigid  application  of  grammatical  rules,  derived  from  the 
Greek  classical  writers,  leads  in  their  application  to  the  New 
Testament.  Not  only  the  context,  but  common  sense  itself,  is 
too  often  sacrificed,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  these  rules 
in  all  their  int^rity.  To  our  mind  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  common  version  of  the  passages  just  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  the  book  of  Acts  is 
perfectly  correct.  The  meaning  of  both  lies  on  the  very 
surface,  and  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  whole  scope  of  the 
respective  contexts.  And  it  is  to  elevate  technical  rules  to  a 
I'         ■  II.  *i» I —I       I    ■  I.I  ■■ ...11    I 

*  See  Ayord  in  he,,  for  what  we  cannot  but  tliink  a  somewhat  eztraozdinarf 
note. 
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place  which  they  can  never  properly  occupy,  idien  they  are 
allowed  to  over-ride  common  sense,  and  to  impose  a  significa- 
tion upon  passages  of  Scripture  which  violates  every  probability 
derived,  either  from  its  general  tenor,  or,  from  its  evident  sense 
in  the  particular  texts  under  consideration. 

Now,  we  must  say,  with  all  deference,  that  our  Revisers 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  fallen  into  the  snare  just  men- 
tioned. They  very  truly  remark  in  the  preface  to  their  revised 
version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (p.  5),  ^*  The  tendency 
of  careful  Greek  scholars  is  ever  to  Oredae  in  translation,  and 
against  this  bias  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  be  watchfol." 
But  they  appear  to  us  to  have  Oreciaed  unduly  in  another 
sense ;  we  mean  in  the  too  strict  application  of  rules,  derived 
from  the  usage  of  the  classical  writers,  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament.  Often,  indeed,  they  have  stood  nobly 
aloof  from  such  fetters.  Thus  they  have  retained  the  common 
version  of  John  viii  56,  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
^y  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,"  though  it  is  impossible 
to  do  this  and  give  the  words  nyctKkioearo  ha  /dij  their  strict 
grammatical  interpretation*  Many  expositors  have  made  sad 
work  of  this  passage.  They  have  turned  and  twisted  it  in  all 
directions,  in  the  vain  effort  to  bring  some  other  satisfactory 
meaning  out  of  it  than  that  which  is  expressed  in  our  common 
version,  and  which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Revisers. 

But  they  have  still  yielded  by  far  too  much  to  the  fancied 
requirements  of  grammar,  especially  in  their  translation  of  the 
tenaee.  Some  hundreds  of  changes  have  been  made  by  them 
in  this  respect,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  these  are  undoubt- 
edly improvements ;  but  the  great  majority  are  the  reverse. 
Again  and  again  is  the  meaning  obscured  or  even  perverted  by 
their  strict  grammatical  rendering  of  the  aorist,  and  their 
refusal  to  give  it  the  meaning  of  the  English  preterite.  Their 
practice  is  indeed  by  no  means  consistent.  They  do  sometimes 
break  awav  from  the  terror  of  that  rule  which  has  for  the  most 
part  bound  them,  and  translate  an  aorist  as  if  it  were  a  perfect 
But  this  is  deemed  so  great  a  liberty  as  to  require  a  kind  of 
semi-apology.  They  observe  in  their  preface  (p.  xL),  "In 
respect  of  the  tenses  of  Greek  verbs,  we  have  not  always  main- 
tained that  exact  accuracy  of  literal  rendering  which  rigid 
scholarship  might  seem  to  require.  Thus  we  have  not  unfre- 
quently rendered  an  aorist  with  the  sign  of  the  English  perfect, 
as,  for  instance,  when  it  stands  in  immediate  connection  with 
a  present,  or  when  the  act  in  question  is  so  directly  connected 
with  the  mention  of  it  as  to  leave  no  room  for  misapprehension. 
Such  cases  are  difiScult  to  settle  or  to  describe  in  ^e  absti^> 
we  have  endeavoured  to  determine  them,  as  they  arose,  from 
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the"oontext,  never  foi^tting  the  true  classical  meaning  of  the 
ten^,  but  considering  chiefly  the  facility  with  which  the 
required  meaning  seemed  to  issue  in  the  English." 

Yet,  while  in  these  words  they  acknowledge  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  only  sure  guide  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question, 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  context  with 
a  view  to  its  most  accurate  representation  in  English,  they 
have  nevertheless,  in  almost  countless  passages,  discarded  the 
preterite  as  employed  in  the  common  version,  and  sought  to 
give  a  strict  aoristic  rendering  of  the  original  Thus,  at  chap. 
i  18,  instead  of  "  he  hcUh  declared,''  they  read  "  he  declared," 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  meaning  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
at  chap.  V.  26,  27,  they  translate,  "  For  like  as  the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him-, 
self ;  and  gave  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because 
he  is  Son  of  man/'  Scores  of  other  cases  might  be  quoted,  in 
which  they  have,  in  our  humble  judgment,  clearly  sacrificed 
the  sense  to  tbe  observance  of  that  almost  pedantic  nile  which 
has  fettered  them  so  much  in  their  translation  of  the  aorist 
Most  lamentable  of  all  is  the  illustration  of  this  grammatical 
bondage  famished  in  their  translation  of  the  17th  chapter. 
In  their  version,  that  solemn  and  beautiful  supplication  of  our 
Lord  for  his  people  bristles  with  past  tenses,  which  are  meant 
to  be  exact  representations  of  the  aorists  in  the  original,  but 
which  do,  in  our  opinion,  utterly  fail  to  convey  their  r^  import. 
The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  New  Testament,  if  we  start  with  the  idea  that  its  tenses 
must  throughout  be  rendered  by  the  same  tenses  in  English — 
its  presents  by  presents,  its  preterites  by  perfects,  and  its 
aorists  by  that  tense  which  m  our  language  expresses  the 
absolutely  past.  No  more  misleading  principle  could  be 
adopted.  Exegetical  talent  and  skill  will  find  many  cases 
where,  in  order  to  represent  the  real  meaning  of  the  original 
as  accurately  as  possible,  a  departure  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
made  from  its  literal  import.  Both  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
article,  the  employment  of  particles,  and  the  interchange  of 
tenses,  there  are  frequent  occasions  on  which  a  rigorous  adher- 
ence to  those  laws  of  interpretation  which  grammarians  have 
promulgated  would  be  the  very  surest  means  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  import  of  the  original  The  question  is  not  as  to  the 
sacred  writers  having  indulged  in  a  wild  and  capricious  ''  enal- 
lage  temporum,''  which  we  do  not  believe,  but  as  to  the  best 
and  most  efifective  representation  which  can  be  given  of  tbe 
meaning  of  these  tenses  in  English.  And  to  aim  at  a  literal 
rendering  of  these  from  the  Greek  into  our  own  language,  is, 
we  believe,  to  adopt  a  principle  which  will  lead  far  and  fatally 
astray.    We  have  not  space  to  illustrate  farther  the  mischief 
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Irhich  has  been  done  to  the  yenion  of  the  Revisers  by  their 
rigid  scrupulosity  in  regard  to  such  points — ^a  scrupulosity 
which,  after  all,  sacrifices  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  and 
yields  to  dead  mechanical  laws  of  grammar  that  supreme  place 
which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  exegetical  tact  and  contextual 
considerations.* 

We  shall  now  notice  briefly  some  particular  passages  in  which 
the  Revisers  appear  to  us  to  have  miled  in  apprehending  the 
real  meaning  of  the  original  Several  of  the  examples  about 
to  be  quoted  are  to  be  viewed  as  representative  of  other  cases 
of  a  like  rendering  which  occur  in  their  translation  of  the 
Gospel 

The  verb  yivofuu  seems  to  have  caused  them  no  little  diffi- 
culty. They  appear  very  anxious  to  discriminate  it  from  ftfUf 
by  rendering  it  as  often  as  possible  ''  become."  Thus,  they 
|[ive  us  at  chap  xiL  36,  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  light 
mstead  of  A.  V.,  "  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light"  The 
word  in  the  original  is  yitn^^^  and  is,  we  believe,  correctly 
enough  rendered  in  this  passage  by  the  substantive  verb.  This 
sense,  the  Revisers,  of  necessity,  very  often  attach  to  the  word, 
but,  from  time  to  time,  they  fall  back  on  their  favourite  become^ 
even  where  it  manifestly  distorts  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
For  instance,  at  chap.  xx.  27,  they  render  our  Lord's  words  to 
Thomas^  fs»^  yl>^  eEmtfro^,  dxxd  T/dr^g — *'  become  not  faithless  but 
believing,"  where  every  reader,  we  think,  will  feel  that  the 
true  import  of  the  words  is  greatly  obscured.  We  are  not  a 
little  surprised  at  such  apparent  want  of  exegetical  skill  on  the 
part  of  our  able  Revisers.  It  requires  no  very  lengthened  expe- 
rience with  the  Greek  of  tl^e  Gospels  to  see  that  the  verb 
yivofuu  has  three  shades  of  meaning,  according  to  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  occurs.  Frequently  it  finds  a  ftdl  equivalent 
in  the  English  verb  to  &«,  as  at  chap.  i.  6,  iylnro  Sat^H, 
"  there  was  a  man.''  Still  more  frequently  it  is  better  trans- 
lated as  corresponding  to  the  English  verbs,  ''to  become  "  or  ''  to 
be  made,"  as  in  chap.  i.  3, ''  all  things  were  made  by  him,"  and 
ver.  14,  "  the  Word  becams  flesh."  But  there  is  another  modi- 
fication of  meaning  which  it  assumes,  as  in  chap.  xii.  36, 
quoted  above,  which  would  be  best  rendered  "  that  ye  may  be 
proved  the  children  of  light."  So  again  at  chap  xv.  8,  which 
the  Revisers  very  erroneously  render,  "  so  shall  ye  becoms  my 
disciples;"  the  meaning  evidently  is,  ''So  shall  ye  he  proved 

*  While  writing  thus,  we  heartily  join  with  Wintr  (Gnunm.  p.  236)  in  oon* 
demning  the  declaration  of  Bertholdt,  that  "  in  their  use  of  the  tenses,  the  New 
Testament  writers  are  little  fettered  by  the  mles  of  grammar.**  They  are  as 
strict  in  their  obsenrance  of  grammatioal  mles  as  popular  writers  qsually  are, 
only  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mles  which  they  followed  were  certainly 
not  those  of  the  Greek  classical  writers,  and  that  we  must  be  guided,  beyond 
everything  else,  by  the  requirements  of  the  passage  in  our  transfiitions. 
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my  disciples,''  the  bringing  forth  of  abundant  fruit  being  the 
great  demonstration  of  their  disciplesbip.  In  further  illustra- 
tion of  this  sense  of  7/vo/xai,  we  may  quote  Matt.  v.  45,  "  that 
ye  may  be  (be  proved  to  be,  ^«(  ytnia&i)  the  children  of  your 
leather  in  heaven,"  their  earnest  imitation  of  the  beneficence 
of  Qod  being  the  proof  both  to  themselves  and  others  that  they 
had  a  place  in  his  family.  This  meaning  of  7/ vo/xa/  must  be  at^ 
tended  to  by  translators,  that  they  may  do  fuU  justice  to  several 
passages  in  the  Qospels,  but  it  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by 
the  Revisers. 

Another  error  which  we  humbly  think  they  have  committed, 
is  in  the  translation  which  they  have  given  in  several  places  of 
the  verb  x^/»«-     Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  this  verb 
may,  acoording  to  the  context,  be  translated  either  by  ''judge" 
or  "condemn."     There  are  several  passages  in  St  John's 
Gk)Bpel,  such  as  v.  22,  30 ;  vii.  24,  &a,  in  which  the  fomier  is 
evidently  the  proper  translation.    But  there  are  other  passages 
in  which  the  latter  meaning  of  the  word  ought  manifestly  to 
be  adopted,  such  as  iii  17,  18  ;  in  which  there  is  an  evident 
antithesis  between  x^/voi  and  tf«^^w,  which  is  only  brought  out 
with  due  effect  bv  translating  the  former  as  ''  condemn."    Tet 
the  Revisers  weaken  the  whole  passage  by  rendering  it  thus — 
"  For  Qod  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  judge  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.     He  that 
believeth  in  him  cometh  not  into  judgmeTttt  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  judged  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed 
in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."    Still  worse  is 
their  translation  of  x§l€it  as  ''judgment,"  instead  of  "  condem- 
nation" at  V.  24,  because  it  is  apt  to  suggest  the  utterly 
unscriptural  thought  that  believers  will  not  hereafter  be  judged ; 
"  He  that  heaieth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that  sent  me, 
hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  hath 
passed  out  of  death  into  life."    We  may  add,  that  at  xii  47, 
where  both  A.  V.  and  the  Revisers  translate  *e^  by  "judge," 
the  proper  rendering  is  evidently  "  condemn,"  as  the  antitheti- 
cal tfw^w  is  sufficient  to  suggest. 

At  chap,  iii  29,  the  Revisers  very  unnecessarily  change  the 
authorised  version,  "rejoiceth  greatly,"  into  **  rejoiceth  with 
joy."  No  doubt  this  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebnds^ 
tic  idiom  x<*^  X^f  *'*  which  occurs  in  the  original,  but  is  utterly 
foreign  to  the  usage  and  character  of  the  E^lish  language. 

In  the  doubtM  and  much  disputed  passage,  v.  39,  the 
Revisers  have  adopted  the  indicative  rendering,  "  Ye  search 
the  Scriptures,"  in  preference  to  the  imperative  of  A.  V., 
"Search  the  Scriptures."      They  tell  us,  however,  in  their 

fre&oe,  that  they  were  divided  in  judgment  on  the  point 
*or  our  own  part,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  impera- 
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tive  rendering  of  tgiwf&n  is  decidedly  more  congruent  thaor 
the  indicative^  to  the  scope  and  requirements  of  the  passaga 

The  Bevisers  translate  vii.  39  as  follows :  **  But  ^us  spake 
he  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  in  him  were  about 
to  receive ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet :  because  neither 
was  Jesus  yet  glorified."  We  much  dislike  such  a  bare  and 
literal  version  of  this  important  passage.  Translators  must 
ever  aim  at  conveying  the  somie  idea  to  their  readers  as  was 
at  first  suggested  to  those  to  whom  the  original  words  were 
addressed.  But  there  is  a  manifest  danger  lest,  in  this  case,  a 
meaning  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer 
should  be  suggested  to  the  mind  of  an  English  reader  by  the 
version  of  the  Revisers.  The  supplement  "given  "  ought  mani- 
festly to  be  inserted,  as  it  should  also  be  in  the  (umlogous  passage 
in  Acts  xix.  2. 

We  shall  now  merely  mention,  without  any  lengthened 
remarks,  the  following  passages,  in  which  the  Bevisers  appear 
to  us  to  have  signally  failed.  Chap.  viL  51,  "  Doth  our  law 
judge  a  man,  except  it  first  hear  from  him,  and  learn  what  be 
doeth  V — an  awkward  and  needless  effort  at  rendering  literally 
the  unusual  «•«{  avrou  of  the  original.  Chap.  viiL  25,  "  There- 
fore said  they  unto  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  That  which  1  also  say  (XaX«)  unto  you  firom  the  begm- 
ning*' — another  useless  attempt  at  literaUty  in  utter  opposition 
to  the  genius  of  our  languaga  Chap.  ix.  25,  ''One  thing  I 
know,  that,  thcnigh  a  bhnd  man,  I  now  see" — a  very  needless 
and  hurtful  alteration  of  the  admirable  rendering  of  A.  V.» 
"  That  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  Chap.  xii.  6,  "  This 
he  said,  not  because  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  kept  the  bag,  and  took  avxiy  what  was 
put  therein."  Although  jSa^ra^Ai  undoubtedly  has  the  mean- 
ing of  "  take  away"  in  some  of"  the  later  Greek  writers, 
there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  the  word  such  a 
sense  in  this  passage,  and  we  prefer  the  rendering  "  bare"  of 
the  Peschito,  A.  V,,  and  most  other  versions.  Chap.  xiiL  19, 
"  From  this  tiine  I  tell  you  before  it  come  to  pass'' — Chap.  xv.  i, 
"Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  he  asamseth" — (xoWp/ 
should  be  rendered  "  pruneth  ;"  it  is  vain  to  attempt  setting 
forth  in  English  the  connection  between  this  word  and  xa#af«' 
in  ver.  3)  ;  chap,  xvii  17,  "  Sanctify  them  in  thy  truth ;"  vcr. 
19,  "  That  they  may  be  sanctified  in  truths — are  all  efforts  at  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  original,  which  are  unfortunate  and 
hurtful,  since,  by  their  serviUty  to  the  letter  of  the  Greek  text, 
they  fiedl  to  convey  its  true  meaning  to  the  mind  of  an  English 
reader. 

We  now  lay  down  this  able  and  conscientious  revision  of  the 
authorised  version  of  St  John's  gospel  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
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respect  for  its  authors,  and  a  renewed  expression  of  our  gratitude 
for  the  spirit  they  have  manifeatedy  and  the  success  they  have 
achieved  in  their  labours.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  them  in  all 
the  changes  they  have  proposed,  we  are  not  the  less  sensible  of 
the  obligations  under  which  dieir  earnest  and  painstaking 
efiEbrts  have  laid  u&  We  rejoice  that  a  body  of  such  accom- 
plished exegetes  have  been  training  themselves  by  actual  expe- 
rience for  aiding  in  the  great  and  holy  work  of  presenting 
the  sacred  Scriptures  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  possible  to  Eng- 
lish readers.  Ere  long,  we  are  persuaded,  the  call  for  Bible 
revision  will  again  be  heard  more  loudly  and  urgently  than 
ever.  And  our  earnest  hope  is,  that  when  this  mighty  enter- 
prise is  really  entered  on,  it  may  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
as  able  scholais,  as  patient  inquirers,  and  as  humble  believers 
as  are  the  five  eminent  divines  whose  work  has  now  engaged 
our  consideration.  K 


Art.  YII. — Baden  Powell  on  Miracles, 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  palpable  forms  in  which  the 
Rationalism  of  our  age  manifests  itself,  is  in  its  repugnance  to 
Mirades,  meaning  by  that  term  all  supernatural  interpositions 
or  interferences  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  or  in  the  events 
and  sequences  of  history.  Nor  is  any  distinction  allowed  to 
be  made  between  one  miracle,  or  set  of  miracles,  and  another, 
aoc(»ding  to  the  different  degrees  of  proof  that  can  be  alleged 
in  support  of  them ;  they  are  all  thrown  into  one  indiscri- 
minate heap  and  rejected  en  masse.  It  has  been  usual  among 
protestant  wiiters  to  distinguish  between  ecclesiastical  miracles 
and  the  miracles  of  the  Smptures,  and  to  maintain  that  there 
is  an  immense  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  signs  and 
wonders,  not  only  in  the  evidence  which  supports  them»  but  in 
their  inherent  characteristics  and  intrinsic  claims  to  credibility. 
But  all  such  distinctions  are  disregarded  and  set  at  nought 
by  the  advanced  rationalists  of  our  age  ;  .and  the  miracles  of 
Cjirist  and  his  apostles,  of  Moses  and  EUas,  are  visited  with 
the  same  condemnation  of  unreality  and.  fiction  as  the  lying 
wonders  of  the  legends  of  the  saints. 

On  the  Continent,  it  is  usual  for  this  disbelief  of  the  Christian 
miracles  to  be  found  associated  with  pantheistic  views. 
Spinoza,  the  father  of  modem  pantheism,  held  that  a  miracle 
was  impossible,  and  as  such  was  a  priori  incapable  of  prool 
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Streasfi,  the  most  celebrated  pantheist  of  our  dayi  is  of  the 
same  opinioiL  The  fdndamental  prindple  of  his  Life  of  Jesos 
is,  that  whatever  is  miraculous  must  needs  be  unhistorical ;  he 
has  even  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the  assumption  of  this 
principle  is  essential  to  the  true  conception  of  history.  "  There 
IS  no  such  thing,"  he  maintains,  ''  as  the  purely  historical 
sentiment,  so  long  as  men  do  not  comprehend  the  indissolubility 
of  the  chain  <A  finite  causes,  and  the  impossibility  of  miiadea" 
In  our  own  oountiy  pantheism  has  made  no  great  pfogrees 
apparently  as  yet,  whatever  may  be  its  prospects,  and  the 
growing  disbelief  of  miracles  must  be  traced  to  a  different 
cause ;  and  that  cause  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the  influence 
of  the  physical  sciences  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  too  exclusively  to  these  natural  studies.  For  several 
generations  back  the  cultivation  of  the  science  o^  nature  has 
been  uppermost  in  the  national  mind ;  natural  forces  and 
natural  laws  have  been  the  grand  engrossing  objects  of  intel- 
lectual pursuit  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  should  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  mind  un- 
favourable to  the  study  of  theological  trutL  Theology  has 
to  do  supremely  with  what  is  supernatural  and  immediately 
divine.  Its  chief  objects  of  contemplation  lie  above  and  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  nature  and  sensible  things  ;  its  methods  of 
inquiry  are,  on  all  subjects  of  revealed  religion,  totally  different 
from  those  of  physical  science ;  and  equally  different  are  its 
kinds  of  evidence  and  proof  from  those  to  which  the  mind 
of  the  physicist  is  habituated.  Hence  arises,  firsts  an  indis* 
posedness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  go  into  theological 
inquiries,  from  a  feeling  that  he  is  not  at  home  in  them,  not 
in  his  own  element ;  and  next,  a  positive  repugnance  to  the 
idea  that  the  order  and  uniformity  of  nature  should  ever  be, 
or  should  have  ever  been,  disturbed  by  such  supematuml  in^ 
terferences  as  theology  puts  forward  ;  and  finally,  a  oomplete 
and  open  breach  with  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion attested  and  verified  by  miracles,  as  though  its  very 
claim  to  be  such  involved  an  insult  to  the  mtem  of  nature 
and  the  whole  body  of  science  which  expounds  it-^-as  though 
nature  could  not  have  all  the  honour  paid  to  her  which  is  her 
due  unless  she  were  acknowledged  to  be  as  immutable  and 
eternal  as  her  divine  Author  himself,-^nay,  as  though  nature 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  her  Author  and  Lord,  by  imposing 
upon  him  a  necessity  never  to  interfere  with  her  order  when 
it  is  once  established — never  to  speak  to  man  save  by  her 
voice — ^never  to  legislate  for  man  save  by  her  laws^-^and  never 
to  reveal  himself  to  the  world  save  within  the  limits  of  her 
undeviating  uniformity.  "  The  study  of  nature,"  said  Professor 
£mest  Naville  at  Qeneva,  in  the  Conferences  held  there 
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in  1861,  **  has  now  realised  the  magnificent  prophedes  of  Lord 
Bacon.  It  goee  onward  from  conquest  to  conquest ;  and  in- 
dustiy/the  daughter  of  science,  glorifies  it  in  the  eyes  of 
men  m  our  daj.  Its  methods  of  attaining  truth  have  acquired 
great  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  hence  there  is  a 
very  general  disposition  to  consider  phvsical  aod  mathematical 
facts  as  the  only  truths  which  are  solid  and  well  proved,  and 
to  hfloiish  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  of  the  conscience,  and 
the  more  elevated  requirements  of  reason,  to  the  land  of 
chimeras  and  vain  imaginations.  The  progress  of  science^  a 
legitimate  object  of  pnde  in  our  time,  conceals  therefore  a 
dangerous  rock.  Minds  fixed  upon  natural  facts,  as  well  as 
those  shallow  minds  from  whom  tiie  changeable  surface  of  his- 
tory hides  its  solid  foundations,  both  arrive  at  one  common 
result  The  phenomena  of  time  hide  frt>m  them  eternity.  The 
two  greatest  edifices  erected  by  hidden  genius  (science  and 
industiy)  project  the  shadow  of  doubt  over  our  generation. 
It  seems  as  u  every  stone  added  to  the  building  veiled  from 
us  a  new  portion  of  the  eternal  azure.'* 

In  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews,"  this  antagonism  of  ration- 
alism to  the  Christian  miracles  is  expressed  most  fully  and 
with  the  least  disguise  in  the  two  papeis  contributed  by  the  late 
Professor  Baden  Powell,  and  Mr  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Qreat 
Staughton.  Mr  Wilson  pleads  strongly  for  what  is  called  the 
Ideological  principle  of  interpretation,  i  6.,  the  principle  which 
reduces  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  to  the  ideas 
which  they  were  intended  to  embody,  and  denies  the  historical 
reality  of  the  facts  themselvea  The  facts  go  for  nothing  as 
history ;  they  never  really  took  place  ;  they  are  a  mere  mythi- 
cal body  for  the  thoughts  which  animate  them — symbols. of 
thought,  and  nothing  more,  though  allowed  to  be  valuable,  and 
even  b^utiful,  as  such  unreal  symbols  Strauss  is  the  great 
master  of  Ideology,  and  his  life  of  Jesus  is  throughout  an 
ai^lication  of  it  to  the  gospel  histories — an  application  so 
ruthless  and  unsparing,  that  it  thriUed,  when  first  pubUshedi 
all  Christendom  with  a  shudder. 

Ptofessor  Powell  proposed  to  himself  a  different  task  from 
Mr  Wilson's,  viz.,  to  bring  forward  a  new  philosophy  of  miracles. 
His  Essa^  is  entitled,  ''  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianitv,"  and  the  drift  of  it  is  to  make  out  that  the  CSiris- 
tian  miracles  form  no  real  part  of  these  evidences,  although 
the^  have  always  been  considered  a  highly  important  and 
indispensable  part  of  them  in  every  age  from  the  days  of 
Christ  until  now ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  prove 
the  truth  of  anything  else,  they  do  not  admit,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  admit,  of  being  proved  themselves. 
He  denies  that  they  can  be  reckoned  among  the  credentials' 
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of  Christianity  ;  and  though- he  seems  willing  sometimes  to  pat 
them  among  the  credenda,  among  the  objects  of  faith,  though 
not  among  the  grounda  of  it,  still  it  is  hard  to  understand  in 
what  way  they  are  to  be  conceived  of  even  as  objects  of  fsuth, 
since  he  will  not  allow  us  to  think  of  them  as  physical  facts 
or  incidents  at  all,  i.  e.,  as  having  taken  place  at  all  within  the 
sphere  or  limits  of  material  natura  For  how  can  we  conceive, 
6.  g.,  of  the  miracle  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  if  there 
were  no  actual  natural  bund  eyes  ever  opened  ;  or  how  can  we 
frame  an  idea  of  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the  deadi 
if  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  Lazarus  was  a  real 
physical  body,  and  that  the  process  of  corruption  which  the 
miracle  arrested  was  an  actual  natural  process  ?  Truly,  if,  as 
he  alleges,  we  can  never  have  any  rational  knowledge  or  belief 
of  such  a  miracle  as  wrought  upon  an  actual  natural  body,  it 
must  be  hugely  more  difficult  to  have  any  rational  belief  or 
conception  of  it,  as  wrought  in  any  other  sense — aa  wrought 
upon  a  body,  and  yet  not  a  real  natural  body — as  arresting  a 
process  of  corruption,  and  yet  not  a  natural  material  corruption. 
How  plain  and  undeniable  is  it,  that  if  such  miracles  as  these, 
and  ail  the  other  recorded  miracles  of  Christ,  were  not  wrought 
upon  natural  things,  or  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  they  were 
not  in  any  sense  wrought  at  all,  and  can  as  little  be  objects  of 
faith,  as  credentials  of  feuth  can  as  little  be  believed  as  they 
can  be  grounds  of  believing/ 

Mr  Wilson  is  a  bold  man  enough,  but  Professor  Powell  is 
vastly  bolder.  Mr  Wilson  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Strauss, 
but  he  follows  him  timidly,  and  leaves  many  of  his  fidotsteps 
untrod.  He  says  much,  a  great  deal  too  much  for  his  own 
consistency  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he 
leaves  a  great  deal  more  unsaid,  which  perhaps  he  would  have 
said  if  he  durst  But  Mr  Powell  speaks  out  apparently  his 
whole  mind  on  the  subject  of  miracles.  He  domes  physical 
miracles  altogether,  in  as  complete  and  absolute  a  manner  as 
Strauss  denies  them,  or  as  Spinoza  himself  did. 

Hume  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  opponents  of  miracles 
that  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  but  rowell  has  actually 
gone  beyond  Hume.  He  denies  not  only  the  possibility  of 
proving  a  miracle  by  any  amount  of  testimony,  as  Hume  di<i 
but  he  denies  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  at  all.  He  goes 
fieurther  in  disbelief  than  even  the  French  astronomer  La  Place, 
for  the  latter  allowed  that  he  would  confess  a  miracle  to  have 
taken  place  if  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eye8»  and  if,  after  scrapa- 
lously  examining  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  assured  that 
there  was  no  trick  or  deception  ;  but  Powell  declares  that  he 
would  not  believe  it  even  upon  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
«'  The  essential  question  of  miracles,''  says  he,  "  stands  quite 
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apart  from  any  consideration  of  testimony  ;  the  question  would 
remsdn  the  same,  if  we  had  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  to  a 
miracle.  **  In  short,  he  holds/'  as  Dr  Buchanan  expresses  it, 
"  that  miracles  are  antecedently  and  intrinsically  incredible, 
and  incapable  of  proof,  whether  by  ocular  evidence  or  the 
strongest  testimony,  on  account  simply  of  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumj>tion  against  them,  arising  from  the  established  order  of 
physical  causes  "  ("  Essays  and  Reviews  Examined/'  p.  87). 

Here  then  is  the  extreme  form  of  antagonism  to  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  with  which  the  theology  of  our  country  has  now 
to  deal  Such  are  the  propositions  which  we  have  fairly  to 
face  ;  such  the  position  taken  up  by  unbelief,  from  which  w^ 
are  challenged  to  drive  it  if  we  can ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
observe,  that  already  the  challenge  has  been  answered  in  more 
than  one  able  quarter.  Dr  James  Buchanan,  in  his  '*  Essays 
and  Beviews  Examined ;"  Dr  M'Cosh,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  "  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural ;"  Dr 
Heurtley,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  OxfcMrd,  in  the  "  Re- 
plies to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  published  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  Mr  Mansel  of  Oxford,  in  the 
Yolume  of  Essays  brought  out  bv  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
under  the  title  of  ''  Aids  to  Faith,  have  all  entered  the  lists 
in  this  fundamental  controversy ;  and  in  all  these  works  will  be 
found  contributions  more  or  less  important  and  valuable  to  the 
Christian  argument.  And  other  champions  of  the  faith  will 
doubtless  soon  follow.  For  this  controversy  now  fadrly  brought 
to  its  last  issues,  and  put  into  its  final  form,  will  probably  be 
waged  for  many  years  to  come.  At  present  it  is  carried  on 
mainly  upon  the  principles  of  Theism,  t.  e.,  on  the  assumption 
that  Ood  is  a  being  distinct  from  nature,  independent  of 
nature,  and  fr^e  to  act  supematurally  upon  the  order  and  laws 
of  nature  if  he  wiU.  But  we  expect  that  it  will  soon  come  to 
be  argued  among  us,  as  it  has  ahready  been  in  Germany,  upon 
pantheistic  principles,  i.  e.,  upon  the  theory  that  God  and 
nature  are  one  and  the  sama  We  observe  as  a  first  symptom 
of  this,  that  Mr  Mansel,  after  assuming  the  theistical  view  of 
God,  and  applying  it  to  the  question  of  miracles,  thinks  it 
necessaiy  afterwaiSs  to  vindicate  that  assumption  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pantheistic  view.  It  may  be  noticea  also,  that  there 
are  some  germs  of  pantheistic  thought  scattered  here  and  there 
even  in  the  Essays  of  Powell  and  Wilson,  which  will  probably 
by  and  by  be  developed  by  other  writers  upon  the  same  side 
into  more  distinct  and  definite  propositiona  And  this  phase 
of  the  controversy  when  it  comes^  will  be  one  perfectly  new  to 
this  country,  or  at  least  all  but  perfectly  new.  There  is  only 
one  great  work  in  English  literature  which  was  directed  in 
part  against  the  pantheistic  form  of  unbelief — "  The  Intelleo- 
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tud  System  of  the  Universe,''  published  by  Dr  Cadworth  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  oeatury ;  and  that  i^ork  was 
one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  English  learning  in  the  con- 
troversy with  infideUty.  It  would  seem,  by  many  sure  tokens, 
that  the  last  phase  of  unbeli^  will  return  again  into  the  first 
It  was  chiefly  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  who  roused  the  deistical 
controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  will  piobablv  be 
the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  as  interpreted  and  applied  ideologi- 
cally by  Strauss,  which  will  engross  the  deisticnil  oontrovexsies 
of  the  present  and  the  next  coming  agesL 

There  is  one  very  salient  feature  of  this  growing  antagonism 
to  the  miraculous  element  of  the  Christian  records,  whether  it 
assumes  a  theistic  or  a  pantheistic  form,  with  which  it  is  veiy 
important  that  we  should  deal  immediately,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  placed  in  its  true  light,  viz.,  that  it  always  puts  itself 
forward  under  the  sanction,  and  as  resting  clearly  on  the  autho- 
rity, of  inductive  science.  This  is  done  as  weU  by  pantheists 
like  Strauss  and  Baur,  as  hj  theists  like  Parker  and  Francis 
Newman.  But  by  no  one  is  this  claim  put  forward  so  fiilly 
and  deliberately  as  by  Professor  PowelL  Iievoted  all  bis  life  to 
physical  and  mathematical  studies,  and  standing  out  promi- 
nently as  a  professor,  expounder,  and  historian  of  inductive 
science,  he  has  sought  in  bis  essay  on  miiadee  to  tnmsfer  aU 
the  prestige  of  the  inductive  philosophy  to  his  q)ectt]aldons 
upon  that  subject,  and  to  leave  the  impression  of  a  solidaiiiy 
of  credit  and  authority  having  been  established  between  in- 
ductive science  and  his  own  antimiracuUst  dogmas.  ''In  an 
a^e  of  physical  research  like  the  present,"  he  remarks,  ''all 
highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects  haw 
imbibed  more  or  less  the  lessons  of  the  inductive  philosophy, 
and  have  at  least  in  some  measure  learned  to  appropriate  the 
^rand  foundation  conception  of  universal  Isiw,  to  recognise  the 
impossibility  even  of  any  two  material  atoms  subsisting  to- 
gether without  a  determinate  relation,  of  any  action  of  the  one 
on  the  other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or  of  motion^  without 
reference  to  a  physical  cause,  of  any  modifiycation  whatsoever  in 
the  existing  conditions  of  material  agents,  tmless  through  the  in- 
variable operation  of  a  series  of  eternally  impressed  consequences 
•following  m  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  connection^  however 
imperfectly  known  to  ua'^  "  The  enlarged  crilioal  and  inductive 
study  of  the  natural  world  cannot  but  tend  powerfully  to  evinoe 
the  inoonceivableness  of  imagined  interruptions  of  natmal  order, 
or  supposed  suspensions  of  &e  laws  of  matter,  and  of  that  vast 
series  of  dependent  causation  which  constituteB  the  legitimate 
field  for  the  investigation  of  science,  whose  constancy  is  the«ole 
warrant  for  its  generalisations,  while  it  forms  the  substantial 
•basis  for  the  grand  conclusions  of  natural  theology." 
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The  impreasion  which  is  meant  to  be  left  by  these  and 
several  other  passages  of  the  essay,  is  that  the  inductive 
philosophy  has  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  belief  in  mira* 
cles ;  that  its  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  and  constancy  of 
nature  is  the  same  thing  as  the  new  doctrine  of  nature*8 
immutability  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  disciple  of 
Bacon  that  the  author  comes  forward  to  teach  the  world  that 
all  miracles  are  impossible  and  inconceivable,  because  the 
immutabilitv  of  universal  order  is  an  ultimate  axiom  or  "  pri- 
mary law  of  beUe£''  Is  this,  then,  a  fair  and  just  impression  ? 
Is  the  daring  spirit  of  such  immense  assertions  as  these  the 
true  authentic  spirit  of  that  science  which  Bacon  inaugurated, 
and  which  Boyle  and  Newton  illustrated  by  their  glonous  dis- 
coveries ?  If  this  is  the  upshot  of  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
to  make  the  order  of  nature  not  only  generally  uniform,  but 
absolutely  immutable,  so  that  a  supernatural  revelation  of 
Ood  beccnnee  impossible  and  all  miracles  fictitious,  it  is  such 
an  upshot»  to  say  the  least,  as  Bacon  himself  never  imagined, 
and  'Such  as  he  would  have  repudiated  with  his  whole  souL 
If  this  is  to  be  thought  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian 
philoaophy,  it  is  certain  that  the  mmi  of  Bacon  himself  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  it.  It  will  oe  remembered  that,  in  the 
fragment  called  "  Valerius  Terminus  of  the  Interpretation  of 
l^ature,''  where  he  pleads  so  nobly  for  the  excellence  and 
benefit  of  natural  knowledge,  he  urges,  among  other  things, 
that  sudb  knowledge  "  is  a  singular  help  and  preservative 
against  vmbeUef  and  error ;"  for  saith  our  Saviour, ''  Ye  err, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God,"  laying  be- 
fore us  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if  we  will  be  secured 
firom  6rr<»r :  first,  the  Scriptitres,  revealing  the  will  of  Qod;  and 
thtti  the  creatures,  expressing  his  power ;  for  that  latter  book 
inSl  certify  us  that  n/oihi/ng  which  the  first  teacheth  dmU  he 
thought  vmpoesible.  And  most  sure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclusion 
of  exoerience,  that  a  little  natural  philosophy  indineth  the  mind 
to  atneism,  b^t  a  further  proceeding  bringetb  the  mind  back  to 
religioa**  Here,  then,  we  have  Bacon  and  our  latest  aoirddaaTU 
Baconians  in  ecnnplete  antagonism.  The  study  of  nature,  says 
the  master  of  modem  pbilosophy,  will  certify  us  that  nothing 
which  the  Bible  teacheth  us  shall  be  thought  impossible.  The 
study  of  nature,  say  his  newest  disciples,  certifies  us  that  all 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  impossible  and  unreal, 
and  that  the  whole  conception  of  the  Bible  itself,  as  the  book 
of  God  given  by  miracle,  is  an  impossibility  and  a  dream. 
How  opposite  the  disciples  to  the  master  I  How  unlike  Bacon 
to  the  Biooniansi  Axe  we  to  apply  to  them  his  own  exr 
planadon  of  unbdief  and  error,  and  say  that  they  have  not 
yet  drunk  deep  enough  at  the  fountains  of  true  science  ?    So 
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much  at  least  is  undeniable,  that  it  is  not  his  spirit  they  have 
imbibed,  nor  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  philosoi)hy,  Bacon  him^ 
self  being  the  judga  The  beginning  of  the  inductive  philo^ 
sophy  was  thoroughly  Christian.  If  the  upshot  of  it,  in  the 
handis  of  some  of  its  present  professors,  has  taken  the  form  of 
antichristian  disbelief,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they 
have  become  unfaithful  to  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  have 
corrupted  the  pure  lessons  of  his  philosophy,  have  mingled 
with  it  alien  and  heterogeneous  elements,  and  are  now,  in  £Eu:t^ 
fighting  against  Christianity  under  false  colours,  and  claiming 
a  sanction  and  prestige  from  the  philosophy  of  induction  to 
which  they  are  not  at  all  entitled. 

But  let  us  look  beyond  the  personal  spirit  and  genius  of 
Bacon,  the  father  and  founder  of  modem  philosophy,  and  inspect 
from  a  nearer  distance  the  character  of  his  philosophy  itselC 
It  has  always  been  considered  to  be  distinguished  by  the  cha- 
racteristics of  caution,  and  modesty,  and  sobriety ^  and  it  has 
been  usual  to  trace  up  to  these  distinctive  qualities  of  its  intel- 
lectual discipline  all  its  success.  Bacon  ascribed  to  the  absence 
of  these  qualities  in  the  old  scholastic  philosophy  all  its  bar- 
renness in  discoveries  and  in  arts.  Instead  of  using  caution 
in  its  conclusions,  it  was  too  quick  and  hasty.  Instead  of 
modesty,  it  was  pretentious,  boastful,  and  self-exalting,  dictat- 
ing to  nature  rather  than  submitting  to  her  real  teaching* 
And  instead  of  sobriety,  it  was  unmeasured  and  extravagant 
in  hypothesis,  in  theory,  and  in  dogmatism.  Hence  its  feuure 
and  miitlessness — ^fruitful  only  in  disputes,  barren  of  inren- 
lions  and  blessing  to  mankind.  The  philosophy  he  introduced 
was  the  opposite  of  the  old  philosophy  in  all  these  respecta 
That  was  what  he  claimed  for  it ;  and  the  claim,  vindicated  and 
verified  by  thousands  of  triumphs,  has  been  cordially  allowed 
by  successive  geuerations.  But  we  ask,  is  there  either  caution, 
or  modesty,  or  sobriety  in  such  an  assumption  as  Professor 
Powell  puts  forward  as  the  genuine  dictate  of  inductive  science  1 
Look  at  it  again :  nature  is  iw/muUMey  i.e,,  has  never  been 
interfered  with  by  the  Author  of  nature,  and  never  will  be,  and 
never  can  be — ^no,  never  in  all  the  untold  affes  upon  ages 
that  are  past  since  its  beginning  (if  it  ever  had  a  b^;inning)» 
and  never  in  all  the  incalculable  ages  that  shall  pass  away 
before  its  end  (if  it  is  ever  to  have  an  end).  It  would  have 
been  an  immense  assertion  to  say,  that  the  orier  of  nature  had 
never  once  been  interfered  with  in  the  past,  considering  how 
incalculable  that  past  has  been,  and  how  veiy  small  a  portion 
of  it  has  been  subject  to  human  observation  and  experience ; 
and  considering  too  all  the  positive  historical  evidence  which 
can  be  produced  to  prove,  that  at  some  few  points  at  least  in 
recorded  histoxy,  and  in  connection  with  one  great  tnuaaactiGi^ 
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at  least,  the  bringing  in  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  there 
were  supematursd  interferences  of  an  exceptional  kind  as  con* 
trasting  with  the  general  and  prevailing  uniformity  of  things. 
But  even  this  prodigious  boldness  is  not  enough  for  Professor 
PowelL  He  virtually  dogmatises  not  only  upon  the  eternal 
past  but  upon  the  eternal  future  too.  He  virtually  undertakes 
to  say,  that  nature  is  immutable  for  ever»  that  a  miracle  is  an 
impossibility  to  all  eternity,  because  it  is  an  impossibility  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Is  there  any  ooAition  visible  here,  any 
modssty,  any  aobnety  f  Are  not  all  these  intellectual  cha- 
racteristics outraged  and  set  at  defiance  by  a  philosophy  like 
this  ?  If  this  is  to  be  the  new  style  of  Baconianism,  will  it  con* 
tinue  to  bear  any  degree  of  resemblance  to  its  former  self  t  will 
it  not  become  the  caricature  of  its  former  self?  will  it  not  in 
truth  be  the  old  proud  and  arrogant  scholastic  dogmatism, 
strutting  and  speaking  great  swelUng  words  of  vanity,  under 
the  disguise  of  inductive  science  ? 

But  let  us  ask  ourselves,  not  only  what  are  the  acknowledged 
qualities  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  inductive  science  as  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  this  really  new  philosophy,  but  also  what  is 
its  fundamental  principle  as  to  the  intellectual  position  and 
relations  of  man  to  the  universe  into  which  he  flnds  himself 
introduced. 

The  celebrated  first  aphorism  of  the  Novwm  Organwm  lays 
down  the  fundamental  philosophical  maxim,  that  man  is  the 
minister  and  i/nterpreter  of  nature ;  that  he  can  only  know 
nature  scientifically  by  observing  her,  and  can  only  act  upon 
her  mechanically  or  industrially  by  having  first  thus  learned 
her  order  and  laws.  He  can  neither  know  more  nor  do 
more  than  he  has  observed ;  and  both  his  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  his  operation  upon  nature,  are  to  be  those  of  a 
minister  or  servant,  subject  and  under  law,  not  those  of  a 
magieter  or  master,  dictating  and  giving  law.  To  know  her  he 
must  interpret  her ;  but  to  interpret  her  aright,  he  must  inter* 
pret  her  ministerially,  i.6.,  with  submission  to  the  evidence 
which  she  herself  lays  before  him,  with  entire  deference  to  the 
facts  which  she  herself  supplies,  abstaining  from  all  prejudicar 
tion  of  her  order  and  laws,  till  he  has  adequate  fadrevidence 
before  him ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  cannot  help  starting  hypotheses 
and  theories,  holding  these  only  provisionally  till  further  facts 
emerge  by  which  to  try  tbem,  and  keeping  hunself  in  readiness 
to  surrender  them  without  a  sigh  when  facts  and  phenomena 
call  upon  him  to  do  so.  The  old  scholastic  way  of  the  philo* 
Bophers  was  to  cany  themselves  in  a  magisterial  tone  towards 
nature,  to  dictate  to  her  b^  what  Bacon  odled  anticipations  of 
her  order  and  laws,  or  divinations  of  them,  and  to  impose  upon 
her  the  fieuicies  and  theories  of  their  own  brains,  instead  of 
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aUowing  her  to  stamp  upon  tbeir  minds  the  impieas  of  her  own 
actual  order  and  laws  by  the  evidence  of  facts  carefnUy 
observed,  and  of  phenomena  exactly  aaoeitained.  It  ivas  the 
tiifference  of  these  two  views  of  man's  relation  to  nature,  the 
vnagisierial  and  the  mimeterial,  which  made  the  main  di£EBr- 
^enoe  between  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  old  and  the  new  philo- 
fiophies-— of  the  old,  which  accomplished  little  or  nothing ;  and  of 
the  new,  which  has  accomplished  so  much  and  wrought  sudi 
marvels,  that  its  admirers  begin  now  apparent^  to  thmk  that 
it  is  the  only  light  of  the  world,  the  only  teadier  and  savionr 
of  mankind. 

But  is  there  anything  of  this  ministerial  posture  and  habit 
of  mind  in  such  views  of  nature  as  Powell  has  announced— any- 
thing of  this  entire  submission  of  the  understanding  to  the  evi- 
dence of  &cts  and  phenomena  ?  Ail  the  &ct8  mm!  phenomena 
of  nature  have  reference  only  to  the  forces  and  laws  induced 
within  her  own  system ;  and  allowing  that,  so  &r  as  these  are 
concerned,  there  is  uniformity  and  constancy,  does  that  amount 
to  a  proof  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  universe  higher  than 
nature,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  hi^er  power  to  inter- 
fere with  her,  to  suspend  h^  order  for  a  time,  or  to  bring  her 
order  to  a  termination  ?  Oan  such  an  assertion  be  called  the 
submission  of  the  mind  to  the  facts  of  nature  ?  Is  it  not  pal* 
pably  a  going  immensely  beyond  the  fiMsts  t  This  is  not  sorely 
allowing  nature  to  speak  for  herself,  and  to  govern  our  thoughts 
and  conclusions  about  her,  but  is  an  entire  perversion  and  mion* 
terpretation  of  her  testimony.  This  is  to  make  her  say,  not  what 
she  is  and  has  long  been,  but  to  say  that  she  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  she  is,  and  never  was  otherwise,  and  never  will  be. 
This  is  to  make  her  speak  not  only  about  herself  as  she  La,  but 
about  the  puiposes  and  plans  cf  her  Almighty  Maker  and 
Author,  not  only  for  all  past  time,  but  for  all  eternity  too ; 
that  it  never  was  his  mind  to  make  a  change  in  her  present 
order,  and  never  will  be  ;  that  he  never  once  wrought  a  minde 
within  her  sphere  and  system,  and  never  will  to  all  etemi^ 
Is  this  the  interpretation  of  nature  ?  Is  not  this  rather  to 
put  thoughts  into  nature  which  we  have  no  evidence  that  die 
ever  conodved,  and  to  put  words  into  her  mouth  which  she 
never  was  heard  to  utter?  Is  this  the  ministerial  position 
and  function  of  man's  understanding  in  relation  to  nature  t 
Verily,  this  is  to  play  the  magietar  naiwr(B  in  a  style  of  dicta* 
tion  and  domineering  worse  than  anything  that  Baoon  aver 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  old  philosoj^y,  ancient  or  modenu 
The  truth  is,  this  is  to  make  nature  impious  in  her  own  desinte; 
to  make  her  set  herself  alx>veQod  and  assert  her  independenoa 
of  Him,  against  her  own  obvious  design  to  laud  and  gkniiy  him ; 
to  make  her  deify  herself  and  her  own  order  and  laws,  Astaad 
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ot^ihe  heavens  dedaring  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  earth 
shewing  his  handiwork.'* 

The  ultimate  fact  itogarding  man's  position  in  the  universe, 
and  intellectual  relation  to  it — ^the  fact  which  rules  that  he 
can  only  be  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  the  luuverse,  and 
nothing  more — ^the  fact  therefore  which  lies  at  the  lowest 
foundation  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  all  inductive 
science,  is  this,  that  man  comes  into  the  world  as  an  intelligent 
spectator  and  cbaerver  of  it  He  finds  tibe  system  of  things  in 
existence  when  he  opens  his  eyes  ;  he  finds  on  inquiry  that  it 
has  been  in  existence  long  before  he  oasoe  into  being ;  he  is 
.introduced  into  this  wonderful  theatre  of  things,  with  eyes  to 
eee  it,  with  reason  to  seardi  and  understand  it,  and  with  emo* 
.tions  of  delight  and  admiration  to  be  stirred  by  its  outer  and 
inner  glories.  It  follows  inevitaUy  that  he  must  be  content  to 
take  the  universe  as  he  finds  it,  to  accept  the  objective  evidence 
of  things  which  tells  him  what  they  are,  instead  of  prejudging 
.and  divining  beforehand  what  they  must  be,  or  must  ever  have 
been,  or  must  ever  continue  to  ba  A  man  who  visits  the 
empire  of  Giina  does  not  go  there  to  dogmatise  ajs  to  what 
jChma  must  be,  and  must  always  have  been,  but  to  us^  his  eyes 
and  other  senses — to  look,  and  see,  and  find  what  China  actually 
la  A  man  who  goes  into  a  theatre  does  not  go  to  dogmatise 
about  the  play  and  the  actons ;  to  prejudge  what  the  play  must 
be,  and  wluit  the  actors  and  what  the  sceneiy,  and  what  the 
successive  acts  and  phases  of  the  drama :  he  goes  to  take  all 
things  as  he  finds  them,  and  to  use  his  judgment  upon  them 
after  he  has  used  his  eyes  and  his  ears  to  ascertain  what  they 
lure.  And  exactly  similar  is  the  position  of  man  in  the  system 
of  nature ;  a  spectator,  and  nothing  m(ae ;  a  spectator  with 
eyes  to  look,  and  a  judgment  to  pronounce  upon  what  he  seea^ 
but  without  any  power  or  competency  to  dictate  to  things  what 
they  shdl  be,  or  must  be ;  without  any  authority  or  com* 
pofcencv,  e,g.,  to  assert  in  regard  to  the  system  of  nature,  that 
iK)t  only  he  has  never  himself  seen  it  change  or  vary,  but  that 
it  is  absolutely  unchangeable  ;  and  that  this,  too,  is  a  prunarj 
law  of  belief,  insomuch  that  it  shall  be  irrational  and  absurd 
for  any  man  to  think  the  contrair.  Surely  such  language  can 
only  proceed  from  foxgetfulness  of  the  real  position  and  relatioa 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  system  of  thii^  It  is  iaqguags 
sudi  as  could  only  befit  the  Iiord  of  nature  to  use,  not  man, 
.the  spectator  and  student  of  it  Let  the  Lord  of  nature  deckra 
^er  order  to  be  immutable,  and  no  one  can  challenge  his  com- 
^petency  to  declareit,  for  nature  is  subject  to  his  will,  and  his 
own  purposes  regarding  her  are  intimately  known  to  himsell 
.But  till  he  speaks  to  that  effect,  1^  man  be  silent  And  if  it  is 
alleged,  as  the  whole  Christian  church  all^ges^  that  than  is 
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good  and  adequate  proof  that  he  has  spoken  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  langua^,  both  by  word  and  deed ;  nay,  that  he  has 
supematurally  interfered  vdth  the  order  of  nature  frequently 
in  the  past,  and  that  he  designs  to  interfere  with  it  again  in 
the  time  to  come ;  then  let  the  proof  of  the  fact  which  the 
church  alleges  and  appeals  to  be  fairly  weighed  and  considered; 
and  if  the  proof  is  good  and  valid  wiien  tried  by  the  ordinaiy 
principles  of  evidence,  let  it  be  frankly  accepted  and  submitted 
to ;  let  no  violence  be  done  to  it ;  let  no  attempt  be  made  to 
gag  or  forestall  its  utterance,  or  to  prevent  it  from  getting  a 
candid  hearing ;  let  no  prejudication  upon  the  subject  so  enor- 
mous and  immense  as  the  absolute  canon  that  nature  la  im- 
mutable be  set  up  in  anticipation  of  the  evidence  which  waits 
for  an  audience.  For  that  is  merely  to  speak  wildly  and  un- 
warrantably under  the  guise  of  philosophising ;  that  is  merely 
to  speak  a  language  which  faUs  below  the  average  of  common 
reason  and  good  sense,  while  speaking  in  the  name  and  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  loftiest  wisdom  and  the  highest  philo* 
sophy. 

Imagine  a  man  going  to  China^  or  into  a  theatre,  and  refus- 
ing to  believe  his  own  eyes,— ^ven  on  the  supposition  that 
his  eyes  are  in  a  sound  state,  and  that  he  knows  them  to  be 
so.  But  is  hot  this  the  very  thing  that  Professor  Powell  does 
when  he  says  that  he  would  not  believe  a  mirad[e-^€L,  a 
real  violation  or  suspension  of  the  order  of  nature — a  real 
interference  of  supernatural  power  if  he  saw  it  with  his  own 
senses.  Yes ;  he  is  not  only  the  last,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
the  sceptics.  He  out-Humes  Hume  himsel£  Hume  says  in 
his  famous  Essav  on  MiracleSi  that  ''  though  a  miracle  can 
never  be  proved  so  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system 
of  religion,  there  may  possibly  be  miracles  or  violations  of 
the  usual  order  of  nature  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  a  proof 
from  human  testimony," — i.  ei,  to  admit  of  being  seen  and 
attested  by  eye-witnesses ;  and  he  adds  in  the  same  place 
tiiat  ''  the  decay,  corruption,  and  dissolution  of  nature  is  an 
event  rendered  palpable  by  so  many  analogies  that  any  pheno- 
menon which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe 
comes  within  the  reach  of  human  testimony,  if  that  testimony 
be  very  extensive  and  uniform."  But  if  nature  is  subject  to 
decay,  oomiption^  and  even  diBSolution,  according  to  HumOi 
what  are  we  to  think  of  its  immutability  and  invariableness 
according  to  Powell  1  Nor  is  it  only  Hume  who  admits  that 
a  violation  of  nature  xsnAt  be  capable  of  proof.  La  Place, 
as  before  referred  to,  aomits  the  same.  "If  we  ourselvesi' 
says  he,  **  had  been  spectators  of  such  an  event,  we  should 
not  believe  our  own  eyes  till  we  had  scrupulously  exa- 
n^ined  all  the  drcumstanoes,  and  assured  ourselves  that  thero 
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"was  no  trick  or  deception.    After  such  an  examination,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  admit  it,  notwithstanding  its  great 
improbability,  and  no  one  would  have  recourse  to  an  inver- 
Bion  of  the  laws  of  vision  in  order  to  account  for  it/'   We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  to  say  that  either  Hume  or  La  Place  believed 
that  in  point  of  &ct  the  order  of  nature  has  ever  been  violated, 
but  we  quote  them  to  shew  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  phUo* 
Bophical  creed  that  that  order  was  absolutely  inviolable  and 
immutable,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  creed  of  PowelL 
And  he  was  quite  sensible,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  advance  ho 
had  made  upon  his  unbelieving  predecessors,  but  he  regarded 
the  advance  as  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  true  scienca 
He  quotes  the  passage  of  La  Place  just  given,  and  does  so 
only  to  express  his  dissent  from  it    "  In  such  cases,''  says  he, 
(viz.,  as  that  supposed  by  La  Place),  we  might  imagine  a  mis- 
apprehension or  exaggeration  of  some  real  events  or  possibly 
some  kind  of  ocular  i&usion,  mental  hallucination,  or  the  like.'* 
^  Of  old,"  he  continues, ''  the  sceptic  professed  he  would  be  con* 
vinced  by  aeemg  a  miracla      At  the  present  dajr  a  viMls 
miracle  would  but  be  the  very  subject  of  his  scepticism.    It  is 
not  the  attestation,  but  the  nature  of  the  allegea  marvel  which 
is  now  the  point  in  <iuestion.    It  is  not  the  &Uibility  of  human 
testimony,  out  the  infallibility  of  natural  order,  which  is  now 
the  i^round  of  aigument ;  and  modem  science  cannot  conceive 
reliffious  truth  confirmed  by  a  violation  of  physical  truth." 
Modem  science,  forsooth  !  as  if  all  other  professors  of  modem 
science  agreed  with  him  in  such  extreme  views,  and  as  i^  while 
broaching  such  an  enormous  paradox  of  his  own,  he  were  only 
reporting  the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  living  philosophers  ; 
or  as  if,  even  admitting  the  possibility  that  he  may  not  stand 
quite  alone  even  in  England  in  this  pantheising  mode  of 
tnought,  he  were  entitled,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  small  coterie 
of  metaphyseal  physicists,  half  Spinozists,  half  Baconians,  to 
dogmatise  in  the  name,  and  upon  the  credit  of  the  whole  Boyal 
Society  and  British  Aasociation.    The  fact  is,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  British  philosophera     He  is 
rather,  as  Dr  Buchanan  remarks,  a  bold  than  a  sound  thinker, 
a  speculative  theorist  rather  than  an  inductive  inquirer.     '*  His 
fundamental  principle  is  not  an  inductive  conclusion  ;  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  a  physical  generalisation,  such  as  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  it  is  rather  an  ali^ract  metaphysical  opinion,  such 
as  he  is  pleased  to  rank  among  *  the  higher  phvsicaf  generalisar 
tions  and  contemplations,'  wluch  some  have  thought  presump- 
tuous and  profane,  but  which  we  arraign  as  simply  unphilo- 
BophicaL** 

But  if  it  were  really  true  that  the  physical  science  of  our 
time  is  to  any  large  extent  in  sympathy  trith  such  unbounded 
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generalisations  and  abBtractions  as  this  of  the  absolute  immu' 
tability  of  nature,  we  should  none  the  less  be  of  opinion  that 
the  science  of  the  age  had  ceased  to  that  extent  to  be  Baconian, 
and  was  beginning  to  return  to  the  condition  from  which  Bacon 
redeemed  the  phuosophy  of  his  own  day.  One  of  the  greatest 
eyils  of  the  old  philosophy  was  its  excessive  fondness  for  wide 
generalisations,  which  it  was  in  the  habit  of  forming  from  a  v^ 
narrow  and  inadequate  induction  of  facts  ;  and  one  (A  the 
weightiest  lessons  which  Bacon  taught  his  own  age  and  posterity, 
was  to  rise  to  such  generalisations  with  caution  and  circumspeo 
tion,  step  by  step,  and  continuously,  not  per  aoMwm,;  and  that 
even  when  they  are  formed  in  this  gradual  and  drcumfipect  way, 
they  should  be  held  subject  to  modification  or  even  supersesBion 
by  the  evidence  of  new  and  additional  facts,  if  these  should 
emerge.  Generalise  cautiously — generalise  upon  the  broadest 
possible  basis  of  facts  and  observations — generalise  provision- 
ally till  the  generalisation  has  been  tested  and  verified  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  Does  this  new  generaUsatton  d  the 
immutability  and  infallibility  of  nature  answer  to  these  pre- 
scriptions or  fulfil  these  Baconian  conditiona  Far  from  it ; 
very  far  indeed.  It  is  enough  to  shew  this,  that  Professor 
Powell  claims  for  it  the  axiomatic  certainty  of  a  prvmary  lavo 
of  belief,  $.  e.,  a  law  of  belief  which  you  are  to  tiJce  with  yon, 
even  to  the  examination  of  all  those  alleged  facts  which  appear 
to  be  a  contradiction  to  itself,  but  which,  a  priori^  you  are  not 
to  imagine  can  really  be  any  exception  to  it.  Many  ChristiaQ 
miracles  are  alleged  to  shew  that  m  point  of  fact  and  history, 
nature  has  not  l^n  infallible  and  immutable,  but  the  reversa 
IJo  matter,  says  Powell ;  they  cannot  be  true,  they  must  aU  be 
unreal,  be<»use  the  infallibility  of  nature  is  a  primary  law  of 
belief,  an  antecedent  first  principle  of  knowledge — antecedent^ 
he  means,  to  idl  examination  of  these  very  alleged  exceptions 
to  it  But  what  is  this  but  to  turn  the  business  of  philoso- 
phisinfi^  upside  down,  and  to  reverse  all  the  best  axioms  of 
inductive  science.  What  is  this  but  to  generalise  before 
examining  and  justly  estimating  all  the  relevant  &ctst 
What  is  this  but  to  pronounce  sentence  first,  and  then  examine 
the  witnesses  only  to  brow-beat  and  abuse  them  ?  What  ebe 
than  an  affectation  of  philosophical  language  can  we  call  it^ 
to  give  the  name  of  a  prima/ry  law  of  beli^  to  what»  even  if 
it  were  a  true  law,  could  never  surely  be  a  primary  law,  in- 
asmuch as  it  could  only  be  arrived  at  after  long  study  and  search 
into  the  system  of  thinga  L 
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The  PoUA  GapUoiiu,   By  Suthibland  I^wabm.   Two  toIs.  London :  W. 

H.  Allen  A;  Co.    1863. 
Ftbtf M^udtf  de  TEglise  Ocdhdique  dea  deux  BUes  en  Pdoane  d  em  Busiie., 

Fftris,  1843.    2  tomes.    ATant-propos  par  le  Cohtk  m  Momta 


Few  countries  can  boast  of  a  history  fraught  with  more  melan- 
choly inter^t  than  Poland.  It  is  not  merely  that,  low  as  she 
has  now  fallen,  she  onoe  stood  high  among  the  nations  of 
Emx)pe,  with  a  king  of  her  own  choioe,  a  proud  race  of  nobles 
and  heroes,  and  an  army  flushed  with  a  thousand  victoriea 
It  is  not  that  she  onoe  owned  a  domain  stretching  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Baltic,  comprisiujg  Lithuania,  Hungary,  and 
Bohemia>  and  could  boast  of  a  series  of  conquests  comprehend- 
ing Sweden,  Tartary,  and  Muscovy  itself;  for  even  Russia^ 
which  now  tramples  her  in  the  dust,  was  at  one  time  all  but 
added  as  an  appanage  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Similar  instancesr 
of  fiedlen  greatness  are  not  rare  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations ; 
but  the  singular  fact  in  the  case  of  Poland  is,  that,  vanquished, 
torn  in  pieces,  bound  and  bleeding  at  eveiy  pore,  she  retains  to 
this  day,  as  fresh  and  unbroken  as  ever,  her  spirit  of  national 
independence.  Other  nationalities  have  crouched,  practically 
or  nominally  at  least,  under  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors. 
Poland,  like  some  haughty  prince,  proscribed,  confiscated,  im- 
prisoned, has  ever  refased  to  own  the  authority  of  her  (Oppres- 
sors, and  stalks  in  sullen  majesty  over  the  soil  which  they  would 
make  her  prison,  but  which  she  claims  as  her  property.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  crush  this  national  spirit ;  her  kingdom 
has  been  partitioned  ;  she  has  been  denuded  of  all  her  ancient 
rights ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  change  her  language,  her 
reu|;ion,  her  customs  ;  she  has  been  forbidden  to  sing  her 
native  songs,  or  to  wear  her  national  garb.  But  all  in  vain ; 
the  Pole  mil  neither  become  an  Austrian,  nor  a  Prussian,  nor 
a  Russian  ;  be  wiU  speak  in  no  other  than  his  mother  tongue  ; 
he  will  chaunt  his  plaintive  national  melodies,  which  sound 
more  like  Utanies  than  lyrics,  in  some  sequestered  deU,  or  b^ 
hind  some  convent  wall ;  or,  if  permitted  to  walk  in  procession, 
he  will  appear  personified  in  a  populace,  marching  with  twers 
in  their  hands,  and  with  one  voice  reciting  the  hymn :  **  Holy 
Lord  God,  God  Almighty,  God  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon 
us  I  Be  pleased  to  give  us  back  our  native  land.  Holy  Viigin 
Mary,  Queen  of  Poland,  pray  for  us  T  Or,  if  her  children 
should  gather  ominously  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Warsaw,  and 
some  Russian  official  should  ask,  as  Gortschakoff  once  asked, 
in  the  tones  of  an  angry  bear,  "  What  do  you  want  V  the  only 
reply,  uttered  in  a  waU  of  anguish,  will  be,  "  We  want  our 
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country!"  This  is  no  factious  spirit,  kindled  by  designing 
demagogues,  no  passing  emotion  evoked  by  outrage.  True  that 
of  late,  stung  to  madness  by  insults  beyond  human  endurance^ 
Poland  has  once  and  again  sprung  to  her  feet ;  and,  shaking 
her  chains  in  the  face  of  her  h^id-moler,  has  attempted  to 

fain  her  freedom  by  force  of  arms.  In  these  attempts  she  has 
itherto  failed  ;  and,  after  the  sad  occurrences  from  1 830  to 
1848,  it  did  appear  that  the  Polish  cause  had  been  finally  lost 
But  these  were  only  the  fitful  eruptions  of  a  volcanic  fire  which 
bums  deep  down  in  the  national  soul,  and  which  the  "  many 
waters"  of  oppression  will  never  quench.  In  Germany,  we 
understand,  sne  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  for  there,  whea 
anybody  insists  on  attempting  some  hopeless  enterprise,  his 
friend  will  say,  with  a  smile,  **  Well,  Poland  is  not  lost  yet !" 
Her  present  position,  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the  past,  bids 
fair  to  turn  into  seriousness  the  saying  that  has  been  used  in 
derision.  The  (German  proverb  may  now  be  capped  by  another 
common  in  Poland,  that  ''  you  may  strip  a  Pole  of  his  cloak, 
and  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat ;  but  if  you  offer  to  strip  him  of 
his  shirt,  he  will^take  back  the  whole."  It  is  certainly  the  general 
conviction,  not  among  enthusiasts  merely,  but  among  our  oldest 
and  wisest  politicians,  that  Poland  will  live  again ;  the  vision* 
aries  now  are  those  who  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  in  that  unhappy  country. 

But  the  interest  connected  with  Poland  does  not  rest  merely 
on  her  political  misfortunea  It  becomes  intensified  in  no 
ordinary  degree  when  we  consider  how  these  have  been  en* 
twined  all  sdong  with  her  religious  history.  It  is  a  common 
but  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  Poland  has  been  a 
thoroughly  Catholic  country,  m  the  sense  of  having  been  a 
blind  unquestioning  disciple  of  the  Roman  Church.  Bomish 
writers  have,  of  course,  uniformly  claimed  her  as  their  own, 
and  down  to  the  present  day  the  Pope  has  called  her  his  "  dear- 
est Polish  republic,  the  nation  so  orthodox  and  so  glorious  by 
its  faith."  What  is  more,  the  Ultramontane  party,  with  Mon- 
talembert  as  its  literary  exponent,  maintains  that  "  the  security 
and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  are  identified  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  state  of  Poland."  We  need  hardly 
say  that,  had  Russia  not  been  the  aggressor,  had  the  Roman 
not  stumbled  upon  a  rival  in  the  Greek  Church,  we  should 
have  had  fewer  elegiac  strains  from  Rome  over  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  might  never  likely  have  beheld  the  odd  oontiv* 
tempe  of  Popes  pleading  for  national  freedom.  At  no  period, 
however,  has  Poland  been  remarkable  for  religious  b^try. 
The  national  temperament  is  adverse  to  it  The  natives  of 
Sarmatia,  as  ancient  Poland  was  called,  have  ever  borne  and 
still  retain  the  distinctive  features  of  their  Oriental  origin. 
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Sombr^  thoughtful,  contemplative,  they  are  less  addicted  to 
superstition  than  to  mystic  speculation  ;  their  religiou  partakes 
more  of  the  sentimental  than  either  of  the  dogmatic  or  the 
ritualistic  element ;  and  if  attached  on  any  side  of  their  natures 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms,  it  is  more  through  the  imagination 
than  either  through  faith  or  affection.  If  the  Pole  is  an  idolater, 
the  god  of  his  idolatry  is  his  country ;  his  native  land  is  the 
idol  at  whose  shrine  he  pours  out  his  devoutest  homage.  Re- 
ligion is  valued  mainly  as  supplying  a  sul^lime  allegory  of 
national  triumph,  or  as  furnishing  graceful  trappings  to  national 
vroe.  The  mass  i^ords  a  fair  pretext  for  celebrating  the  memory 
of  the  glorious  dead,  and  the  Virgin  is  venerated  much  less  as 
the  Mother  of  God  than  as  '^  the  Queen  of  Poland.*' 

In  the  earlier  records  of  Polish  history,  examples  are  not 
wanting  of  the  spirit  which  we  have  indicated.  The  conversion 
of  Pokund  to  Christianity  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  first  who  carried  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Slavonian 
nations  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  to  Poland, 
were  two  brothers,  named  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  natives  of 
Thessalonica.  These  missionaries,  embued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  their  religion  in  its  Oriental  form,  and  superior  to  the 
worldly  policy  which  too  often  actuated  the  emissaries  of  Rome, 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Slavonian,  with  which  they 
were  familiar ;  and,  besides  instructing  the  people,  conducted 
the  whole  service  of  the  Church  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  dis- 
pensed the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  introduced  other 
customs  of  the  Greek  Church,  among  which  was  the  marriage 
of  the  cleigy,  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  church,  were 
not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  to  marry.  This  preservation 
of  the  national  language,  and  its  use  in  the  sacred  service,  which 
continued  down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  together  with  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country,  go  far  to  account  for  the  dis- 
tinct nationality  by  which  Poland  has  so  long  been  distinguished. 
One  of  their  queens,  Hedvige  of  Anjou,  who  flourish^  about 
the  close  of  that  century,  is  indebted  for  the  high  place  which 
she  holds  to  this  day  in  the  memory  of  the  Poles,  not  more  for 
her  piety  and  virtues  than  for  having  been  the  patroness  of 
the  htuigy  in  the  national  lan^age.*  As  the  power  of  Rome 
increaseoTevery  effort  was  made  to  supplant  these  early  insti- 

*  HlBtorical  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  by  Count  Valerian 
Krasinsid,  vol.  i.  88.  The  author  of  this  work,  published  in  two  irolumea 
(18884840),  was  a  Polish  Protestant,  of  high  faznily,  of  great  learning,  and 
most  amiable  oharaoter.  His  yarious  works  on  his  native  country,  to  which 
we  have  been  much  indebted,  being  published  at  a  time  when  the  public  in- 
terest in  Poland  was  at  a  low  ebb,  attracted  little  notice.  We  knew  the  author, 
•nd  a  finer  specimen  of  the  Oluristian,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  we 
hfim  seldom  met  with. 
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tutioD&  The  oonsequenoe  was  a  perpetaaL  sfam^e  befcuaoL 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  the  natioiial  md^^^odenica.  Tha 
monarchs  of  Poland  were  jealous  of  a  foreign  authority  inter* 
meddling  with  their  own ;  the  nobles  eyed,  with  suspaou  thd 
«SQendancy  of  the  clergy ;  and  even  many  of  the  clerical  order, 
though  acknowledging  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 
apposed  his  authority  on  many  points,  more  especially  the  oeli^ 
hiacy  of  the  priests, — an  ordinance  to  which  they  finally  sub" 
mitted  in  Poland  with  more  reluctance  than  ia  any  othec 
country. 

As  in  our  own  country,  these  contests  rose  occaaiooally  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  terminate  in  blood.  The  quajrrel  between 
king  Boleslav  the  dauntless,  and  Stanislaw,  bishop  of  Gnicow, 
was  a  contest  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  very 
similar  to  that  between  king  Henry  U.  and  Thomas  k  Beckett 
According  to  the  old  story,  the  Polish  monarch  slew  the  prelate 
with  his  own  hands  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  the  more  modsm 
vei'sion  would  have  it,  that  the  bishop  died  by  a  judicial  decree^ 
l^ut  adds»  that  after  death  his  bead  was  chopped  off  and  bu» 
body  cut  into  piecea  When  Casimir  the  Qreat  waa  excom* 
mjinicated  by  the  Pope,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  reform* 
ing  abuses  among  the  clergy,  the  ecclesiastic  who  ventured  to 
notify  it  to  the  sovereign  was  seized  by  the  people,  aod 
drowned.  In  the  same  century,  one  named  John  Pirneosift 
began  to  preach  that  the  Pope  was  antichrist,  and  Home 
the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Multitudes  embraced  his  opinions ;. 
whereupon  the  Inquisition  at  Cracow  commissioned  one  ol 
their  number  to  extirpate  the  heresy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Breslau  who  had  become  disciples  of  Pimensis,  rose  as  one  man 
against  the  inquisitor  and  put  him  to  death.  His  cloak,  stuck 
through  with  knives  and  stiff  with  gore,  was  loQg  exhibited. as 
a  relic 

These  conflicts,  between  the  clerical  and  secular  powerq,. 
which  generally  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  pro^e  tb^ 
feeble  hold  which  the  papal  sway  had  over  the  PoUsa  people. 
The  thunder  of  the  Vatican^  which  shook  to  their  verj  founda* 
tions  the  thrones  of  western  Europe,  fell  harmless  in  Polaqd*. 
where  the  spirit  of  independence  revolted  against  implicit  sub- 
mission either  to  temporal  or  spiritual  authority  ;  where  the 
king  himself  was  only  permitted  to  rule  according  to  law; 
where  the  Diet,  as  the  supreme  senate  wa^  termed,  could  issue 
its  rokodh,  or  decree  of  armed  resistance  against  the  unoonstitu^ 
iional  mandates  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  veto  of  a  single  member 
oould  dissolve  the  Diet.  It  thus  appears  that,  long  before  tiie 
reformation,  Poland  was  ripe  for  welcoming  a  free  gospel  and 
preformed  church.  For  this  she  was  still  further  prepared 
biy  the  extensive  spread  of  the  Hussite  doctrines.    At  the 
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Coimcil  of  CoBBtaoce^  the  Polish  nobility  protested  ag&Lnst  the 
execution  of  J(^n  Huss.  And  after  that  execrable  event,  the' 
doctrines  of  the  Bohemian  reformer,  which  coincided  with  those' 
of  Wicklaffe,  from  whom  he  derived  them,  were  propagated  by 
his  followers  with  such  success,  that  the  historians  of  Poland 
are  at  some  loss  to  explain  how  they  should  have  failed  t6  be- 
come univereally  adopted. 

The  Reformation  of  Luther  was  rapidly  communicated'  to 
Poland>  which  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Germany,  and 
more  pwrticalavly  with  Wittembeig,  where  many  of  the  youths 
of  the  Polish  nobility  resorted  for  their  education.  I^ntnc, 
the  chief  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  was  the  first  to  wricome  the 
new  doctrines ;  and  the  first  protestant  sermon  was  preached 
there  in  1523,  by  one  John  Hegge,  sumamed  Winkelblack. 
Attempts  were  made  by  the  clergy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
new  heresy,  by  proclaiming  a  royal  edict  against  i^  and  bylaying 
fetters  on  the  press  and  on  education ;  but  these  proved  unsuc^ 
oessful,  for  in  1539  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  established  by 
a  royal  (Mrdinance,  and  the  Diet  formally  granted  licence  to  all 
Polish  subjects  to  study  in  foreign  universities.  The  king; 
Sigismund  L,  noble^  upright,  and  brave,  but  of  an  easy,  luxuri- 
ous temper,  refused  to  execute  with  rigour  the'  edicts  which 
the  clergy  extorted  from  him ;  on  being  pressed  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  whose  writings  against 
Luther  had  then  procured  him  from  liie  Pope  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  he  repUed,  in  a  tone  that  savoured  of  the' 
religious  ind^erence  which  characterised  some  of  the  learned 
at  that  period,  *'  Henry  may  write  a^nst  Martin  as  he  pleases,, 
but  I  b%  he  will  allow  me  to  remain  monarch  of  the  goats  as 
well  as  of  the  sheep."  Durin|r  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  the^ 
numbers  of  the  refoimed  received  an  important  accession  by 
the  immigration  of  the  Bohemian-  brethren,  amounting  to  a 
thousand  souls,  who  had  been  compelled  by  persecution  to* 
leave  their  native  countty. 

Thus  there  was  every  prospect,  at  the  commencenient'Of  the* 
Beformation,  that  Poland  would  speedily  become  a  Protestant* 
country.  The  prospect  seemed  all  the  brighter,  from  the' 
liberal  spirit  which  distinguished  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.     Poland  sent  no  representatives  to  the  Council  of  Trent 

The  accession  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  in  1540,  wasaistended* 
by  one  of  those  anomalies  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Protestants;^ 
to  whichsomanyoftheir  misfortunes  may  be  traced  The  young 
prince,  shortly  before  his  father^s  death,  struck  with  thebeauty 
and  accomplishments  of  Barbara  Badzi^U,  a  lady  of  rank,  had 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  her,  which,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  he  honourably  acknowledged.  The  relatives  of  Barbara 
openly  prcrfessed  Uie  reformed  opinions ;  and  her  brother. 
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Nicolaus  Radziwill,  who  was  palatine  of  Yilna^  and  grand 
chancellor  of  Lithuania,  had  contributed  gzeady  to  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Calvin,  who 
addresses  him  ia  terms  of  the  highest  respect  Here  was  an 
opportunity  which  might  never  again  oflFer  itself,  for  advanc- 
ing the  reformed  cause  to  a  position  where  it  might  have 
bidden  defiance  to  its  adversaries  in  all  time  coming.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Protestant  nobles,  from  petty  jealousy 
of  Radziwill,  leagued  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  violent 
outcry  against  the  marriage,  and  thus  not  only  lost  the  advan- 
tage which  the  cause  of  truth  might  have  gained,  but  turned 
it  into  the  opposite  scale.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Scotland,  were  the  higher  nobility  and 
officers  of  state  more  generally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  in  no  country  was  it  less  indebted  to  them. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  blame  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
in  Scotland  for  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  ci^  and 
religious  liberties,  and  for  proceeding,  in  the  absence  of  a 
hostile  sovereign,  to  give  a  legal  establishment  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Parliament,  might  discover  in  the  opposite  conduct  of 
the  Polish  nobles,  and  in  its  very  different  result,  some  reason 
for  qualifying  their  censure.  With  a  Protestant  queen,  with  a 
monarch  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  reformers  on  the  throne» 
with  a  powerful  army  at  their  command,  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  among  their  number,  and  with  a  Senate,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  which  were  anti-Romanists,  the  princes  of 
Poland  failed  to  procure  for  the  Protestant  Church  a  legal  estab- 
lishment, or  for  the  Protestant  religion  any  legislative  sanction. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  Diet  of  1552,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  virtually  abrogated,  and  the  decrees  of  the  spiritual  courts, 
much  to  the  mortification  of  the  clergy,  were  declared  void  of 
all  civil  effects.  True  also,  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  though 
more  probably  from  the  constitutional  antipathy  of  the  Polish 
nation  to  all  forcible  measures  for  repressing  neresy,  the  attempts 
at  persecution  made  by  the  Romish  synMs  met  with  no  svin- 

Gthy  and  no  success;  and  that,  in  Polish  Prussia  and  in 
vonia,  the  king  legaUsed  the  existence  of  Lutheranism  by 
royal  privilege ;  in  other  words,  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  set 
up  Lutheran  worship  in  these  (fistricts;  and  the  same  privily 
was  afterwards  extended  to  Cracow,  and  other  places  in  Poland 
Proper,  as  well  as  to  the  Bohemian  BrethreiL  Still,  these  pro- 
visions came  far  short  of  what  we  understand  by  a  legal  estab- 
lishment The  Church  of  Rome  was  stiU  the  established 
religion  of  the  coimtry ;  she  still  retained  the  benefices  and 
drew  the  tithes  for  the  support  of  her  clergy,  while  the  Pro- 
testants were  obliged  to  buUd  their  own  churches  and  maintain 
their  ministers  by  private  subscription ;  and  the  statutes  pro- 
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hibitin^  their  meetiDgs  under  severe  penalties,  though  for 
some  time  inoperative,  still  remained  on  the  statute  book  of 
the  country,  weapons  ready  to  be  drawn  from  their  scabbards 
as  soon  as  the  pnests  might  deem  it  safe  to  use  them.  Obvi* 
ously,  the  policy  of  the  Protestant  party,  when  it  was  in  power, 
even  as  a  point  of  self-defence,  if  they  did  not  insist  on  having  a 
full  legal  recognition  of  their  own  religion,  was  to  demand  the 
withdrawment  of  all  such  prerogatives  from  the  Bomani8t& 

At  one  time,  indeed,  everything  promised  well  for  the  cause 
of  Protestant  truth  and  liberty  in  Poland  The  great  mass  of 
the  nobles,  under  which  term  were  included  all  the  landed 
gentry  of  Poland,  and  the  vast  majority  in  the  larger  towns, 
were  of  that  persuasion.  The  Polish  churches  could  boast  of 
pious  and  devoted  ministers,  and  a  body  of  learned  divines, 
whose  writings  rendered  them  illustrious.  At  a  convocation 
held  at  Paris,  where  representatives  from  the  Protestant 
churches  appeared  to  plead  for  toleration  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Protestants,  the  deputies  from  Poland,  lay  and  clerical, 
put  the  Bomish  ecclesiastics  to  the  blush  by  the  extent  of 
their  leai-ning  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  eloquence.  At  an 
early  period  (1563)  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Polish 
tongue  by  an  association  of  eminent  scholars  and  divines ;  and 
when  the  first  edition,  known  as  the  "  Brest  Bible,"  had  be- 
come rare,  in  consequence  of  the  Komanists  having  made  an 
atUo  dafeoi  as  manv  copies  as  they  could  procure,  it  was 
reprinted,  with  several  alterations,  in  1632.  Numerous  schools 
were  established  by  the  Protestants,  both  for  general  educa- 
tion and  for  the  higher  branches,  among  which  the  College  of 
Leszno  was  long  and  widely  celebrated.  Thus  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Poland  seemed  on  a  fair  way  to  success.  Qod 
seemed  to  have  "  prepared  room  before  it,  and  caused  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land." 

At  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  in  1672,  the  Protes^ 
tants  were  a  powerful,  and  indeed  a  paramount,  body  in  the 
state.  And  yet,  within  a  very  short  time  after  this,  we  see 
matters  reversed :  Catholicism  is  in  the  ascendancy,  and  the 
Protesfcants  a  persecuted  sect,  crushed  and  scattered  almost  to 
annihilation.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  inquiry, 
in  order  to  be  fuUv  answered,  would  lead  us  into  a  large  field, 
embracing  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Poland,  political 
and  religious.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  arrange  the 
leading  points  under  the  following  heads,  which  will  present 
the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  decline  and  almost  total  extinction 
of  Protestantism  in  Poland. 

Among  these  causes  we  would  assign  the  first  place  to  the 
unhappy  disputes  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists. 
Poland  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  reformed  opinions,  in 
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Almost  equal  m^eaBuce^  firom  Geneva  and  fixHn  Germanj.  The 
Calyioists  and  the  Lutheiaofi,  therefore,  were  nearly  equally 
divided,  and  at  first  a  strong  desire  was  evinced  to  bring  abcmt 
jgnanimity.  At  the  famous  Synod  of  Sandomir,  held  in  1570, 
inatiers  seemed  ,to  baye  issued  in  a  union  of  the  three  evaar 
gdi^  churches,  the  JB)elvetian,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  LodiraAa 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  so  near  on  approach  been  made  to  a  hwpy 
alliance  among  the  divided  churches  of  the  Reformation  than 
on  this  occasion.  The  "  Consensus  'Sandomiriensis,^  as  it  was 
called,  while  it  embodied  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Ba^ 
formation,  sought  to  effect  this  umon  by  the  parties  making 
inutual  acknowledgments  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  sespective 
preeds  regarding  the  principal  points  of  religion,  such  aa  the 
Trinity,  the  incarnation,  and  justification  by  faith.  On  the 
aorely  contested  point  o,f  the  Euchaiisi,  it  goes  as  hx  over  to 
the  Lutheran  view  as  it  was  possiUe  ior  the  Calvinists  to  yield  , 
admitting,  what  perhaps  some  may  think  amountiod  to  a  sm> 
^render  of  the  whole  question,  **  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  are  distributed  and  given  with  the  symbols  of  the  thing 
itself,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  are  by 
no  means  bare  signs.''  This  somewhat  ambiguous  phiaseology 
Fas  left  to  be  explained  by  each  church  according  to  its  own 
confession ;  and  each  was  left  to  follow  its  own  rites  and  oera- 
inonies,  because,  as  they  declared,  '*  it  is  of  little  importance  what 
rites  are  observed,  provided  the  doctrine  itself  and  the  &ftinda* 
tionof  our  &ith  and  salvaUop  remain  pure  and  unadulterated.'^ 
They  resolvedi  therefore,  to  ''  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  all  the 
contentions,  troubles,  and  dissensions  which  had  hitherto  im? 
peded  the  progress  of  the  gospel,"  and  give  each  other  their 
bands,  making  a  sacred  promise  faithMly  to  raaintain  the 
peace  i^nd  the  faith.  The  "  Consensus,"  which  was  signed  by 
a  lai'ge  number  of  noblemen  and  ministers  belonging  to  the 
three  churches,  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  developed  by  the 
enactments  of  a  synod  held  at  Posnania.  The  government 
and  worship  of  the  churches  were  left  to  continue  much  as 
they  had  existed  before ;  and  affairs  of  discipline  were  to  be 
settled  by  a  mutual  understanding ;  so  that  in  thes^  respects  they 
i^tQod  more  in  the  relation  of  sister  churches,  linked  together 
by  a  common  bond,  though  retaining  independent  aetion  in 
th^ir  respective  spheres.  A  general  synod  of  ail  the  Protestant 
churches  was  convoked  at  Cracow  in  September  1578,  com? 
prising  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  presided  ow 
by  the  celebrated  John  Firley,  palatine  of  Graeow,  grand  mar- 
shal of  Poland,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Helvetian  Chuicb, 
and  at  thi»t  time  the  most  influential  grandee  of  the  ooontry. 
This  may  be  viewed  bh  having  been  the  palmiest  hour  of  Pro- 
t(^)»ntism  in  Poland.    In  a  United  Synod,  graced  with  the  pre? 
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iMiiee  of  all  that  was  xioble  and  learned  and  pious  in  the  land,  re- 
solutions  were  passed  for  promoting  the  reformation  of  the  church ; 
and  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  they  took 
adrantage  of  their  meeting  to  address  circular  letters  to  the 
«0Terdigns  of  Germany,  in  which,  deploring  the  discords  which 
had  agitated  the  churches,  they  expressed  a  wish  that  a  union 
resembling  that  which  now  happily  existed  in  Poland  might 
become  general,  and  recommended,  as  the  fittest  means  of 
attaining  sudi  a  consummation,  the  convoking  of  a  General 
Synod  of  the  protestant  diuzches  of  Europe,  to  which  those  of 
Poland  were  prepared  to  send  delegates.* 

fiut  the  harmony  thus  auspiciously  begun  was  not  destined 
to  last  long.  Certain  Lutheran  divines,  actuated  by  party 
q»rit,  soon  b^gan  to  find  fault  with  the  "  Consensus,"  and^ 
under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  rekindled  the  fires  of 
contention.  The  Romanists  took  care  to  fan  the  fiame^  and 
b^  scattering  the  brands  of  discord,  effectually  broke  up  a  com* 
bination  which  threatened,  more  than  anything  else  had  done» 
the  extinction  of  the  old  religion.  Throu&^h  these  contentions 
the  Treaty  of  Sandomir  was  ultimately  broken  up  ;  and,  among 
other  bitter  fruits,  some  of  the  very  best  of  the  nobles,  such  as 
Zamoyski  the  Greats  disgusted  with  the  endless  theological 
squabbles  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Sacramentarians, 
threw  themselves  back  on  the  Church  of  Roma  To  the  same 
melancholy  cause  we  may  ascribe  another  thing  which  had  a 
bad  influence  on  the  religious  fortunes  of  Poland,  namely,  the 
want  of  any  r^ular  organisation  of  the  churcL  The  presby- 
terial  being  left  to  work  alongside  the  episcopal  government^ 
there  was  no  common  source  of  jurisdiction,  no  head^quarters 
from  which  orders  could  be  issued  for  united  action,  no  com* 
mon  centre  of  consultation,  concert,  or  appeal 

But,  in  connection  with  this  fruitful  cause  of  mischief,  an- 
other of  a  still  daiker  character  was  in  active  operation.  The 
apostle  has  said,  *'  There  must  be  heresies  among  you.''  And 
alike  in  the  case  of  Polsmd,  which  may  be  said  to  have  gone  to 
the  extreme  of  toleration,  and  in  the  case  of  Geneva,  where  the 
opposite  policy  was  at  first  pursued,  do  we  see  heresy  d(^gging 
the  steps  of  the  Reformation.  So  early  as  1546,  the  opponents 
of  the  Trinity  began  to  broach  their  sentiments  in  a  secret 
society  at  Cracow.  The  works  of  Servetus  were  secretly  cir- 
culated, and  Lelius  Socinus,  the  brother  of  Faustus,  visited 
Pokmd  in  1561.  Subsequently  to  this,  Peter  Gonesius,  a  zeal- 
ous divine,  and  George  Blandrata,  a  learned  Italian,  and  a  sui)er- 
intendent  of  the  Helvetic  Church,  openly  advocated  anti-trini-* 
tarian  sentiments  in  the  synods.    It  is  a  striking  feature  in 

*  Knunnald'f  "  Beformation  in  Poland,"  a.  p.  71. 
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the  history  of  the  PoliBh  Chuich  life,  that  these  heretics  were 
not  only  permitted  to  vent  their  blaj^hemous  opinions  in  open 
synod,  but  that,  in  the  excess  of  their  liberality,  or  their  love 
of  unity,  the  Polish  reformers  took  offence  at  the  zeal  of  Calvin, 
who  warned  them  against  these  insidious  heretics,  as  well  as 
that  of  Beza,  who  recommended  the  use  of  the  sword*  Some 
of  the  more  Mthfiil  and  zealous  ministers,  headed  by  the 
famous  John  Laski  or  Lasco,  who  at  one  time  officiated  to  the 
Poles  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
country  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  endeavoured  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  error ;  and  at  last,  in  a  synod  held  in  1563, 
Socinianism  was  formally  condemned,  and  a  separation  was 
effected  from  its  supporters.  The  Socinian  party,  thus  driven 
out^  established  their  head  quarters  at  Racow,  from  whence 
they  issued  their  writings,  more  especially  the  well  known 
Bacovian  Catechism,  which  was  long  held  to  be  the  manifesto 
of  the  party.  Socinians  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  flocked 
to  Poland,  and  they  continued  to  flourish  there  for  a  whole 
century,  their  final  expulsion  having  been  effected  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  1660.  During  this  period,  however,  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  on  the  religious  mind  of  Poland  was  sadly 
detrimental.  Manv  of  its  Protestant  nobles  and  learned  men 
fell  under  the  blightlDg  effects  of  a  system  which  seems  to  eat 
into  the  Ufe  of  religion  as  doth  a  canker.  To  the  undermining 
effects  of  Socinianism  we  may  trace  the  &tal  facility  with 
which,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  Poland  left  her  first  love,  and 
fell  back  into  Catholicism,  sacrificing,  thereby,  as  we  shall  see, 
at  once  her  spiritual  and  her  temporal  freedom. 

But  we  now  come  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  main 
source  of  the  woes  of  Poland,  we  mean  the  introduction  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  by  their  subtle  machinations  and  sinister  influence 
succeeded  in  gradually  restoring  the  ^supremacy  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  long  reign  of  Sigismund  the  Third  (frx)m 
1586  to  1632)  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  decline  and  fcul  of  Poland.  Before  that  period, 
the  country  had  reached  the  acme  of  prosperty.  Under  the 
vigorous  rule  of  Stephen  Battery,  Poland  had  humbled  Hus* 
covy,  and  inspired  all  her  neighbours  with  respect  Religious 
liberty,  which  she  enjoyed  in  a  degree  then  unknown  to 
any  other  country,  produced  the  most  favourable  effect  on  the 

*  Writing  to  Tarnowski,  one  of  the  nobleat  and  bravest  sons  of  Poland,  Gal* 
▼in  complains  of  the  jocular  and  sarcastic  strain  in  which  he  had  replied  to 
his  vamings.    "  Kulla  deterior  est  pestis/*  he  remarks,  **  qnam  kumana  rafio, 

3n»  te  certe  nnnc  extra  metas  rapnit,  ubi  Deo  conailinm  tnnm  opponere  non 
nhitas."  (Oalv.  Epist.  ad  Tarhow.)  Tarnowski  was  quite  orthodox,  and  eon- 
tinued  a  zealous  Protestant ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Calvin, 
with  his  stem  dogmatic,  should  have  resented  the  playful  style  in  wliloh  the 
£ree>minded  VoUSx  noble  declined  adopting  his  irenchanl  overtures. 
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development  of  the  national  mind.  Literature  and  scienoe 
rose  to  an  eminence  which  placed  her  on  a  par  with  the 
.most  enlightened  nations.*  The  accession  of  Sigismund  IIL, 
the  granoson  of  Gustavas  Yaza  of  Sweden,  reversed  this  state 
of  prosperilhr,  and  proved,  in  its  ultimate  results,  the  ruin  <^ 
Poland.  His  mother  was  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  completely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.  His  education,  conducted 
under  the  care  of  that  astute  fraternity,  was  such  as  to  inspire 
him  with  a  blind  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Romanism.  He  was 
taught  to  regard  himself  as  a  special  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Heaven  for  putting  down  heresy  in  Poland;  and  became  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  these  dijsciples  of  Loyola,  even  glory- 
ing in  the  name  of  ''the  King  of  the  Jesuits,"  applied  to 
him  by  his  enemies  in  derision.  The  acceptance  of  such  a 
sovereign,  in  preference  to  much  better  men,  reflects  little 
credit  on  the  nobles  of  Poland.  Certainly,  the  indifference 
they  manifested  with  regard  to  the  religious  profession  of  their 
prince,  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  with  the  intense  zeal, 
the  sleepless  vigilance,  the  untiring  industiy,  which  the  Roman- 
ists displayed  in  securing,  through  the  royal  favour,  the  interests 
of  their  religion.  It  is  universally  admitted,  however,  that 
.without  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  the  grand  feat  of  overturning 
Protestantism  in  Poland  could  never  have  been  accomplished. 
The  native  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church  were  too  enlightened, 
too  patriotic,  we  may  add,  too  honourable  men,  to  resort  to  the 
unprincipled  tricks,  the  low  chicanery,  the  vindictive  rancour  of 
the  sons  of  Loyola.  Well  aware  of  this,  Archbishop  Hosius,  a 
man  of  splendid  talents  and  even  of  some  eminent  virtues,  but 
a  bigoted  Romanist,  who  held  that  heretics  were  to  be  converted 
by  the  sword,  and  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  them,  and 
who  disgraced  himself  by  congratulating  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  on  the  murder  of  Coligny  and  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, declaring  that  the  news  of  these  events  filled  his  soul 
with  incredible  coi^ort  and  joy, — Hosius,  we  say,  was  the  person 
who  first  introduced  the  Jesuits  into  Poland ;  and  they  soon  took 
advantage  of  their  access  to  the  court  and  their  influence  over 
the  king.  Their  first  object  was  to  monopolise  the  education  of 
the  young.  Their  colleges  at  Cracow,  Grodno,  and  Pultusk 
were  pla^  under  royal  protection,  and  supplied  with  learned 
Jesuits  as  instructors.  Within  a  brief  period,  we  learn,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  no  less  than  four  himdred  children  of  Polish 
nobles  were  taught  at  one  of  these  colleges ;  and  these  pupils, 
after  bein^  thoroughly  impremated  with  fiematical  ideas,  were 
employed  m  the  conversion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  peoplaf 

*  Knurinski'B  Beformation  in  Poland,  toL  ii.  p.  105. 

t  Baake'to  History  of  the  Fapaoj  in  the  16th  and  17th  centoriet. 
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Shortly  thereafter  we  find  that  the  nobles  themBehres  are  con* 
verted,  and  go  oyer  in  great  nnmbers  to  the  CSiardi  of  Borne. 
Upon  making  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  ibis  lamentable  defeo- 
tion,  we  are  informed  that,  without  employing  any  violent  mea- 
eures,  the  Jesuits  had  sucoeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  infsdiuated 
monarch  to  exclude  all  Protestants  from  eivU  and  eocleedastical 
clignities ;  every  post  of  honour  and  emolument  being  jealously 
reserved  for  Romanists  ;  so  that  the  Fh)testant  nobility  found 
themselves  shut  out  from  the  court,  the  camp,  the  cabinet,  the 
halls  of  justice,  and  evenfrom  the  senate,  unless  they  submitted  lo 
the  Romish  rites.  But,  trying  as  this  ordeal  wac^  we  are  oom- 
-pelled  to  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  many  high-minted 
nobles  should  have  submitted  to  such  arbitrary  and  airogant 
intolerancel  And  we  can  find  no  other  cause  sufficient  to 
account  for  such  in&tuation,  than  the  withering  influ^ioe  of 
Socinian  teaching.  Pride,  no  doubt,  and,  we  r^fretfuUy  add, 
in  some  instances  personal  profligacy,  may  have  had  their  share 
in  smoothing  the  downward  paUi ;  but  it  is  too  obvious  thst 
had  their  religious  prindples  not  been  previously  sapped  or 
shaken  at  le^  by  the  msidious  heresy  which  they  had  so 
long  fostered,  they  never  oouM  have  yielded  so  shamefully  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  When  the  Jesuits  expelled  the  So- 
oinians  in  1660,  they  were  merely  takmgdown  the  ladders  and 
scaffolding  by  which  they  had  gained  the  ascendancy. 

Much  has  been  said  by  Romish  writers  in  praise  of  the 
Jesuits  for  their  zeal  in  the  oause  of  education.  Never  were 
praises  less  merited.  Montalembert,  and  the  writer  whom  he 
introduces,  lament  the  suppression  of  that  order  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  deGoderice  of  Poland  The  very  reverse  is  the 
truth.  If  the  Polish  nobles  failed,  as  unquestionably  they  did 
fail,  in  imparting  education  to  the  h(Airgoi9e,  under  the  foolish 
idea  that  they  would  thereby  be  led  into  discontent  and  rebel- 
lion, it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Jesuits  pretended  to  patronise 
and  educate  the  j)easantry  purely  for  their  own  sectarian  pur- 
posesL  "  To  theur  pupils  they  imparted  only  the  shell  of  know- 
ledge;  retaining  the  kernel  for  themselves."^  The  disastrous 
effects  of  their  education  soon  became  manifest  At  tiie  close 
of  the  reign  of  Sigismund  IIL,  during  which  the  Jesuits  had 
become  almost  exclusively  masters  of  the  public  sohoob, 
national  literature  had  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  advanced 
during  the  preceding  century.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that 
Poland,  which,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  advent  of  the 
JesuitS;  had  produced  many  learned  works,  can  boast  of  veiy 
few  of  any  merit  during  their  sway  over  the-national  literstura 

*  Pelzel,  Oeachichfte  von  Beshmen,  quoted  by  Kxamnsld,  in  his  «« Beligio» 
Hiftorjr  ef  the  SlsTonio  KationB,**  p.  196. 
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The  Polish  lamgaage  itself  was  corrupted  throi9gh  their  agency, 
hy  an  absurd  admixture  of  Latin,  and  a  barbarous  style  called 
Kaear(HUC.  Even  the  classics  were  neglected  under  the  regime 
^  these  conscript  fathers ;  not  a  single  edition  of  them  having 
%een  reprinted  till  after  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom. 
In  point  of  fact^  the  time  of  their  pupils  was  consumed,  and 
4^heir  minds  emasculated,  by  a  wretched  training  in  dialectical 
.satieties,  iSxe  effects  of  which  an  the  political  and  social  inte- 
rest of  the  eountry  were  most  deplorable.  The  national  his- 
4x>iMO,  old  Lelewell,  viewing  matters  with  the  eye  of  a  repub- 
iiotoif  depicts,  in  terms  of  the  liveliest  indignation,  the  weaken- 
ing influenee  of  Jesuit  education  on  his  native  country  ;  and 
ire^rring  to  the  period  from  1648  to  1717,  which  was  that  of 
fJe9aiii(»l  ascendsm^  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  he  says  ; 
'*  Polrad  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  stupor ;  die  lost,  during 
ihd  reign  of  the  Ssoion  dynasty,  all  her  energy,  and  remained 
inactive,  scarcely  giving  signs  of  life,  save  those  that  indicate 
paralysis." 

On  this  sad  picture,  drawn  by  one  of  the  most  devoted  sons 
of  Poland,  a  lurid  light  is  shed  by  the  whole  history  of  the 
period.  Having,  through  the  favouritism  of  the  monarch, 
pbtained  possession  at  <»ice  of  the  seats  of  learning,  the  epis- 
copal sees,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Jesuits  began  Uiat 
(system  of  petty,  gnawing,  out-wearing  oppression  in  which 
Ith^y  9te  such  well-known  adepts.  By  means  of  the  students 
fit  their  coU^e,  the  lower  orders,  with  their  passions  in- 
^amed  by  superstition,  were  instigated  to  riotous  proceedings 
Ugainst  the  Protestants.  Their  churches  were  pulled  down 
firud  burnt,  their  ministers  expelled,  tlieir  people  meuHed  and 
p»94Sltered.  And  in  vain  could  any  redress  be  obtained  from 
^ribui^iUii  under  the  influence  of  the  party  which  had  raised  the 
mobSr  During  the  reign  of  John  Casimir,  himself  a  Jesuit, 
which  hegan  in  1646,  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Foreign  inter- 
ferepce  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  has  been  ever  fatal  to  their 
^vm  in  Poland.  Sweden  naturally  came  to  their  relief;  but 
the  atfoeities  committed  by  the  soldiers  excited  an  irritation 
%htli  found  vent  in  a  series  of  bloody  reprisals.  The  heart  of 
Pfoteftant  Europe  throbbed  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
folm,  9iad  contributions  were  made  for  their  relief  in  England 
%od  BoUand ;  but  the  unhappy  Protestants  never  recovered 
from  the  heavy  blow.  In  17^4,  an  event  occurred  which  dis- 
graced Poland,  though  nowhere  did  it  excite  more  disgust  and 
resentment.  Jq  the  town  of  Thorn,  in  Polish  Prussia,  a  riot 
had  taken  plaee,  excited,  as  usual,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuit 
College,  who  insisted  on  the  people  kneeling  when  the  host 
was  carried  in  procession,  and,  on  their  refusing,  attacked  the 
students  of  the  rrotestant  C!olleg§  with  sticks  and  stones.    The 
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inhabitants,  who  were  for  the  moRt  part  Protestants,  inoeDsed 
at  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  Jesuits,  burst  into  thdr  col- 
lege, broke  their  furniture  in  pieces,  and  burnt  it  in  the  street 
Indignaut  at  this  outrage,  the  Jesuits  circulated  the  most  exag- 
gerated reports  of  it,  asserting  that  the  Protestants  had  treated 
the  images  of  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  with  the  most  sacrile- 
gious contumely  and  insult.  Nothing  would  satiate  the  ven- 
geance of  these  monks  but  the  blood  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  citizens.  Having  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  king,  the  accused  were  brought  before  a  special  commis- 
sion, consisting  exclusively  of  Bomanists,  and  as  all  the  wit- 
nesses presented  by  the  city  were  rejected  as  accomplices,  their 
condemnation  was  secured  against  every  principle  of  law  and 
justice.  The  venerable  president  of  the  town,  Boesner,  a  man 
universally  respected,  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  the 
same  sentence  was  passed  upon  seven  of  the  burghers.  Fonr 
others,  accused  of  having  added  blaaphemy  to  their  other  crimes, 
were  sentenced  to  have  their  hanos  cut  off  before  execution, 
and  their  bodies  burnt.  This  act  of  bloodthirsty  vengeance, 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Europe,  was  followed 
by  striking  a  blow  at  Protestantism  itself.  The  churches  were 
taken  from  the  Protestants,  and  even  their  schools  were  ordered 
to  be  held  on  the  outside  of  the  city. 

To  form  a  right  estimate  of  these  proceedings,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Jesuits  were  a  thoroughly  unnational 
and  unpatriotic  sect  It  would  be  unjust  to  h<dd  the  nation  of 
Poland  responsible  for  outrages  from  which  its  heart  recoiled, 
and  for  an  intolerance  which  was  alien  to  its  nature.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Loyola^  from 
their  first  intrusion  down  to  their  expulsion  in  the  year  1775, 
were  never  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  foreigners  and 
interlopers.  The  native  clergy  as  well  as  the  Dissidents  hated 
them  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  denounced  them  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  miseries  and  disgraces  which  had  befisdlen  their 
unhappy  country.*  Attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  paint 
the  Bomish  cleiOT,  and  even  the  Jesuits,  in  the  most  romantic 
colours,  as  the  champions  of  the  popular  freedom  and  national 
independence  of  Poland.  Of  the  cleigy  we  shall  speak  anon ; 
.  but  at  present  let  us  only  look  at  the  allowing  picture,  drawn 
by  Mr  Edwards  in  the  deeply  interesting  littie  work  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article : — 

*  Diteouri  aux  Orandt  de  Pologng  nor  lanieeiHU  de htmn^ let  Jgtmieg  kon dn 
Baymtme,  1769.  The  author  of  this  tiefttise,  who  was  evidently  a  BomsiiH 
denounces  the  Jesuits,  as  we  have  said  aboTe,  scouts  the  pretenee  that  they 
were  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  oondudes  by  maiA* 
taining  that,  as  they  could  not  be  reetrained  by  law,  they  should  be  driTsn 
away  as  .wild  beasts  or  shut  np  in  cages. 
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''  Bat  the  moet  striking  prediction  of  the  downfall  of  the  oonntry 
was  uttered  in  the  heginning  of  the  BOTenteenth  centary,  daring 
the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.,  by  the  priest  Skarga,  in  a  sermon  which 
breathes  such  lofty  indignation  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  and  such  sublime  tenderness  for  Poland,  that  in  reading  it 
one  is  reminded  of  the  love  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  for  Jerusalem, 
and  of  their  terrible  denunciations  against  their  own  countrymen. 
Skarga  is  full  of  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  and  it  can  be  seen 
that  he  loves  the  men  on  whom  he  is  pronouncing  a  kind  of  male- 
diction. Even  the  worst  of  them  could  not  have  been  thoroughly 
bad,  or  they  would  not  have  listened  to  him.  He  is  preaching 
before  the  diet ;  the  men  he  was  addressing  often  interrupted  him 
with  murmurs.  With  one  exception,  all  the  senators  were  Protes- 
tants. They  stood  before  the  altar  lifting  up  their  heads  and  moving 
them  about,  so  as  to  make  the  diamond  clasps  in  their  caps  glisten 
the  more.  When  the  host  was  elevated  the  king  alone  went  down 
on  his  knees."— ("  Polish  Captivity,"  voL  L  p.  241.) 

Without  indulging  in  several  reflections  suggested  by  this 
and  similar  passages,  which  are  much  fitted  to  mislead,  we  may 
only  remark  that  Skarga  was  a  Jesuit,  and,  with  all  his 
eloquence  as  a  preacher,  as  bigoted  and  fanatical  as  any  monk 
in  the  dark  ages  ;  that  in  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  occasion 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Cracow,  he  not 
only  excused  but  eulogised  the  infamous  transaction,  talking 
of  it  in  as  inflated  a  style  ajs  he  used  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
by  Mr  Edwards,  and  claiming  to  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
Giod,  ex  vnstvnctu  ut  puto  SpirUvs  Dei  loquor ;*  and  that 
the  following  facts  in  Ulustration  of  his  character  have  been 
stated  hj  one  whose  catholicity  of  spirit  can  only  be  equalled 
by  his  high  tone  of  Christian  morality  : — 

''  This  same  Skarga  went  so  far  as  to  commend  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  who  ordered  the 
tongues  of  blasphemers  to  be  cut  out,  and  to  say  that  all  those  who 
approved  of  religious  liberty  were  blasphemers.  It  was  not  only  in 
this  pamphlet  that  Skarga  recommended  the  abolition  of  heresy  by 
every  possible  means ;  but  all  his  sermons,  particularly  those  which 
be  preached  before  the  king  and  the  assembled  diet,  were  full  of 
the  most  violent  and  bitter  invectives  against  the  protestants ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  celebrated  preacher  contributed  greatly 
to  the  triumph  of  his  church  in  Poland."t 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  melancholy  circumstances  attending 
the  decline  of  Protestantism  in  Poland.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  admits  of  being  demonstrated  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
liberties  of  the  country  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  religious 

*  Adnotatio  ad  Evangdiooi  et  aUo9  Acatholicoi,  ex  parte  fani  Oneovienti 
mnif  &e, 
t  Count  £ra8inki*8  Beformation  in  Poland,  voL  ii.  pp.  101-108. 
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bigotry.  Nothing  is  more  commonly  affi^rted  thiui  tbi&t  tlie 
Dissidents,  as  the  Protestants  were  (»dled,  betrayed  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  oountiy  by  calling  m  the  aid  of  Russia  in  the 
year  1767.  Bat  what  are  the  fects  ?  Why,  fifty  years  before 
that  period,  in  1716,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jesuits,  with 
Count  SanianowG^i,  bishop  of  Cracow,  at  their  head,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Poland 
should  be  virtually  disarmed,  by  a  reduction  of  its  army  from 
80,000  to  18,000.  This  shameful  piece  of  treachery,  which  was 
protested  against  by  all  the  better  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  was  perpetrated  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
power,  granted  in  the  same  treaty,  of  putting  down  the  Dissi^ 
dents,  by  depriving  them  of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  they  had 
so  long  enjoyed  I  For  fifty  years,  as  the  fruit  of  this  di^raoe- 
fiil  compact,  did  the  unhappy  kingdom  become  the  scene  af 
dvil  war  and  religious  strife.  Gradually  were  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  dissenters  trampled  in  the  dust  Upwards  of  sixty 
of  their  churches  were  wrested  from  them  or  levelled  with  the. 
ground.  The  free  ezerdse  of  their  religion,  was  reduced  almost 
to  nothing ;  no  person  was  exempt  from  persecution,  or  could 
calculate  on  security  for  life  or  property ;  their  clergy  were 
dragged  before  Romish  tribunals  ;  tneir  members  wereesclnded 
from  the  magistracy,  and  declared  incapable  of  bearing  witness 
in  courts  of  justice  ;  their  nobles  were  excluded  from  the  senate^ 
and  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  indignities ;  their  sacraments  and  se- 
pulture were  forbidden ;  their  marriages  were  pronounced  invalid, 
if  not  celebrated  by  the  Romish  priests,  and  their  children  de- 
clared illegitimate.  Who  can  wonder  if,  in  such  circumstaiices, 
the  Dissidents  should  have  appealed  to  Russia  and  to  the 
Protestant  Powers  of  Europe  for  protection  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
their  country?  Count  Krasinski  blames  them  for  this,  as 
indeed  he  denounces  all  foreign  intervention  aa  fatsdly  ii^nri- 
ous  to  his  country.  But  who  drove  them  into  this  last  resource  f 
It  was  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  .Church  of  Roma  But 
the  same  party  had  already,  as  we  have  shewui  placed  Poland 
in  a  state  of  disgiao^ul  dependence  on  the  court  of  Russia. 
Under  their  influence  the  Saxon  dynasty  had  long  b^ore:  con- 
certed measures  with  Peter  the  Gceat  for  the  partition  of  Poland. 
They  gained  their  object,  by  nearly  crushmg  all  evai^eUcal 
dissent — ^but  gained  it  at  the  expense  of  the  independence  of 
their  country — if,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  their  country — if 
the  Church  of  Rome  can  be  said  to  have  any  regard  to  the 
political  liberties  and  advantages  of  any  country  on  earth,  when 
these  came  into  competition  with  the  interests  of  Catholicism.* 

•  Eraaixiski'B.BefoTmatio]i  in  Poland,  it.  pp.  424-469.    Schziiten  die  BmM 
der  Heirn  Difliidentea  in  Polea.    1767. 
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'  We  shrink  firom  touching  on  ihoi  moarnful  period  of  PolancTfl 
decline*— her  heartlesa  partition — her  mortal  straggles^— -her 
piteous  downfall.  We  ha^e  not  now  to  do  with  her  politiealf 
nistorj ;  hut  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  assert,  as  apjporent 
from  a  review  of  her  whole  history,  that  the  fortunes  of  Jroland 
have  risen'or  &ll6n  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  every  public  mis- 
fortune which  befell  Pohmd  was  sure  to  fall  with  psculiar 
weight  on  the  Protestants  of  that  country,  and  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Pcotestantism  is  linked  with  the  most  brilliant  eras 
VOL  her  annals,  the  palmy  days  of  Sigismund  Augustus<  axid 
Stephen  Battory.  Li  saying  this,  we  desire  it  to  be  distinctly 
imdensbood  that  we  carefiuly  distinguish  between  the  vaen 
and  thair  ayst^ns — ^between  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
dmrehes  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  But  here-  also  we 
would  draw  a  distinction.  Poland  has  certainly  been  much 
less,  indebted  to  her  Protestants,  than  to  her  Protestantism  ;  on 
ib»  other  hand,  while  she  can  boast  of  many  excellent  Polish 
Catholics^  she  owea  nothing  to  her  Catholicism.  That  system 
haa  already  proved  a  drae  oa  her  energies,  and  a  snare  to  her 
liberties ;  and,  if  allowed  to  r^gcun  ita  ascendancy,  may  ^t 
flwamp  the  best  hopes  of  her  friends.  Whereas  evangehcal 
tnitb,  if  permitted  to  recover  from,  the  partitions  and  oonvul- 
auma  by  which  the  country  has  been,  so  long  enfeebled*  and 
enslaved,  may  yet  place  her  as  high  as  ever  among  the  nations 
of  the  West 

Let  the  Poles  know  this  at  least — let  it  be  proclaimed  on 
the  house-tops  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  ear  of  Europe — ^tbat 
Popery  betraved  their  country,  and  that  a  Popish  bishop  struck 
the  first  deadly  blow  at  the  independence  of  Poland.  And  let 
them  mark  the  principle  upon  which  the  sacrifice  was  made. 
It  is  the  moral  of  the  old  fable  of  the  horse  and  the  stag. 
Russia  agreed  to  help  the  Romish  Church  to  hunt  down  Pro- 
tieatantism^  on  condition  of  putting  the  saddle  and  bridle  upom 
Poland  ;  but  the  stag  once  hunted  down,  Russia  refuses  to  take 
off  the  saddle  and  bridle !  Mbntalembert  protests,  like  the 
horse  in  the  fable,  against  the  continuance  of  the  yoke ;  but, 
true  to  his  creed,  he  adheres  to  the  principle  that  the  Churdi^ 
must  be  prefeired  before  the  State,  and  Church  power  before 
civil  liberty;  He  quotes,  with  high  approval,  the  sentiment  of 
a  renegade  Pole  in  1768,  who  said,  "I  love  Hbert^  more  than 
any  of  this  world's  goods ;  but  I  love  the  Cathoho  faith  atiU 
'more  than  liberty  !  LetPoland  judge  how  &r  the  prevalence 
of  such  a  religion  as  this  is  likely  to  secure  her  freedom  or 
independ^ice.  Catholicism  would  lay  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
at  tile  feet  of  the  most  worthless  despot,  could  she  but  thereby^ 
obtain  ^^the  seermty  and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  religioa'^ 
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CSiiistiaiiitj  demands  from  her  votaiieB  no  such  unworthy 
8acrifioe8.  She  identifies  herself  under  all  possible  circum* 
stances,  with  the  cause  of  human  Uberty.  She  contemphites 
no  contingencies  in  which  it  can  become  right  or  lawful  for  a 
man  or  a  people  yoluntarily  to  surrender  their  freedom — ^no 
case  in  which  the  faith  and  liberty  can  be  legally  bartered  for 
each  other. 

In  fine,  let  the  Poles  of  to-day  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
their  noble-minded  ancestors.  Let  them  look  back  to  their  past 
histoiy,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  they  will  never  again  per- 
mit me  ascendanqr  of  an  ultramontane  Catholicism,  which 
was  at  all  times  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  the 
fruitful  mother  of  its  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  But  let  them 
learn  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  source,  the  danger  of 
religious  indifierentism.  They  have  never  been  either  an 
impious  or  an  intolerant  people ;  let  them  beware  of  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  a  negative  creed,  which  has  no  power  either  to 
promote  piety  or  to  resist  intolerance.  The  eyes,  not  of  Europe 
only,  but  of  the  whole  world,  are  now  upon  Poland ;  and  we 
feel  persuaded  that  upon  her  choice  between  Christianity  and 
Catholicism,  infinitely  more  than  upon  warlike  insurrections  or 
diplomatic  negotiations,  depends  the  issue,  whether  she  shall 
succumb  into  insignificance,  or  revive,  in  more  glorious  fonns 
than  ever,  the  days  of  her  BtidziwiUs  and  Battoiys,  her  Sobieskis 
and  her  Kosciuskos. 


Art.  IX.— Life  of  Profeaaar  Rcberia<m. 

Idfio/Beo.  Jama  Robertmm,  D,D,,  F.B.8.E.,  P^rofmar  of  DwmU^ 

EodetiastieoU  ffidory  in  (he  UnvoenUy  of  EdMurgK    By  tiie  Bev.  A. 
n.  Chasteeis,  M.  a.,  Minister  of  New  Abbey.    Edinburgh,  1863. 

This  work  will  remind  many  how  rapidly  history  is  gathering 
into  her  domain  eventis  of  which  they  were  themselves  a  part 
We  have  here  the  biography  of  one  who  was  in  his  prime  when 
the  great  battle  which  coloured  his  life  was  fought ;  and  the 
biography,  from  the  point  of  view  inevitably  occupied  by  Uie 
author,  suggests  all  along  the  idea  of  another  generation  re- 
viewing the  proceedings  of  that  which  has  gone  before.  A 
work  occupying  such  a  position  has  an  interest  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  the  author  could  not  expect,  as  probably  he  did  not 
desire,  that  his  representations  should  escape  criUdsxai  ^  Bat, 
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besides,  the  work  has  attaching  to  it  this  additional  source  of 
interest,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
temper  imd  tendencies  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
as  at  present  constituted,  or  at  least  on  those  of  an  important  sec- 
tion of  that  Church.  All  men  interested  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
affairs  will  be  glad  to  learn,  what  Dr  Robertson,  or,  as  we 
can  hardly  avoid  writing  it,  "  Robertson  of  Ellon/'  thought 
in  his  later  years  of  the  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
OS  well  as  of  the  prospects  of  his  church,  and  the  policy 
which  her  friends  ought  to  pursue.  Nor  is  it  without  interest 
to  mark  how  a  rising  man  like  Mr  Charteris  is  disposed  to 
contemplate  all  these  topics. 

Before  entering  on  matter  so  debateable,  however,  it  is  a 
pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  ability  with  which,  in 
general,  the  work  has  been  executed.  It  is  not  too  long ;  it  is 
composed  of  materials  well  selected  and  well  arranged  ;  it  is 
written  in  a  fine  Christian  tone,  and  the  literary  execution  is 
scholarlike  and  elegant.  If  it  is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  Mr 
Charteris's  first  published  performance^  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
TOomising  commencement.  Mr  Charteris  was  not  only  one  of 
jDr  Robertson*s  students,  but  apparently  an  intimate  and  trusted 
private  friend.  He  evidently  entertained  for  Dr  Robertson 
veiy  warm  feelings  of  love  and  r^ard,  and  was  led  to  form 
a  peculiarly  high  estimate  both  of  his  character  and  of  his 
abilities.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  some  respects,  h^  has 
formed  an  over-estimate,  and  has  expressed  himsetf  accordingly 
•in  terms  that  are  exaggerated.  We  fear  that  calmer  and  less 
intimate  friends  will  scarcely  think  that  the  motto  on  the 
title-page— 

"  A  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone, 
For  ever  and  ever  hy," 

is  quite  appropriate  to  the  subject,  or  can  quite  be  justified  by 
any  accessible  evidence.  But  Mr  Charteris,  having  formed  so 
high  an  estimate  of  Dr  Robertson,  and  cheiishing  so  profound 
a  veneration  for  him,  has  succeeded  in  placing  before  the  world 
the  judgment  he  has  formed  in  a  very  winning  way.  Though, 
as  far  as  the  events  of  the  story  are  concerned,  he  had  little 
to  record  but  ecclesiastical  debates  and  ecclesiastical  activities, 
in  which  Dr  Robertson's  party  figured  with  no  particular 
splendour  or  heroism,  he  has  yet  succeeded  in  making  his 
narrative  appeal  strongly  to  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the 
reader  on  behalf  of  the  subject  of  it,  If  he  does  not  always 
justify  his  estimate,  he  at  all  events  makes  it  intelligible  to 
.the  iieader's  sympathies,  as  well  as  to  his  jud^ient,  how  he 
.himself  is  led  to  form  it  W«  ^ink  it  very  likely  that  every 
VOL.  XIL— NO.  XLV.  2  P 
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one  who  reads  the  work  will  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  Dr  Robertson  than  he  had  before,  as  well  as 
with  a  very  cordial  disposition  towards  his  biographer. 

We  have  said  that  we  cannot  accord  to  I>r  Bobertson  the 
exceptional  eminence  which  this  life  claims  for  him.  But  we 
should  be  sorry  to  content  ourselves  with  such  a  merely 
negative  rating.  Dr  Robertson  was  a  very  able  man^  pos- 
sessed of  much  intelligence,  energy,  and  sturdiness,  indepenaent 
in  counsel,  and  powerful  in  debate,  able  to  form  clear  views  on 
practical  exigencies,  and  having  the  courage  and  perseverance 
necessary  to  transmute  his  views  into  practical  achievement 
Throughout  his  life  he  deserved  and  had  the  respect,  public 
and  private,  due  to  a  manly  and  upright  character,  ana  this 
memoir  evinces  (which  could  previously  be  known  only  to  his 
friends)  how  sincere  his  family  affections  and  private  friend- 
ships were.  On  all  these  points  we  welcome  the  testimony  of 
the  memoir.  We  differ  mainly  in  regarding  the  combination 
of  excellencies  which  Dr  Robertson  thus  exhibited  as  not  quite 
so  exceptional  and  extraordinary  as  it  appears  to  his  bio- 
grapher ;  while,  as  regards  his  mental  endowments,  we  are  in- 
clined to  attach  somewhat  more  importance  than  he  does  to 
the  decided  lack  of  evidence  of  original  or  originating  power, 
such  as  should  have  fitted  Dr  Robertson  to  make  any  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  thoughts  of  men  about  truth  (xr 
duty.  We  retain  also,  after  readmg  this  biography,  what  we 
bad  before  it  came  into  our  hands,  viz.,  a  decided  impreBsion 
of  a  somewhat  commonplace  and  long-winded  character  attadi- 
ing  to  Dr  Robertson's  addresses  on  public  occasions,  exoespling 
in  debate.  We  do  not  apply  this  remark  to  his  lectures,  ^ 
which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  public,  we  are  without 
the  means  of  forming  any  independent  opinion. 

James  Robertson  was  bom  m  the  parish  of  Pitsligo  on  the 
2d  January  1803.  His  father  was  the  tenant  of  a  &Tm  not 
at  that  time  very  large  or  very  productive.  Throughout  his 
life  he  manifested  the  warmest  respect  and  love  for  both  his 
parents  ;  and  to  his  mother  in  particular,  he  believed  that 
ne  owed  much.  Like  many  distinguished  Scotsmen,  he  com- 
bated the  difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way  with  great  man- 
liness and  endurance.  He  toiled,  and  he  d^ed  himself,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  his  own  way  to  distinction, 
but  for  the  purpose  also  of  doing  an  eldest  son's  duty  in 
contributing  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  his  £amily.  Hie 
latter  object  he  never  ceased  to  keep  in  view  while  he  lived 
Indeed,  all  the  recorded  incidents  oi  his  history,  frx>m  his 
boyhood  onwards^  indicate  a  strong  sense  of  duty^  and  that 
sort  of  self-respect  which  secures  a  man  against  temptattooBS 
to  mean  and  unworthy  conduct.    So  much  energy  of  character. 
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under  such  guidance,  promised  well.  He  seems  also  to  have 
bad  from  an  early  period  a  strong  and  increasing  sense  of 
religious  obligation.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  was  at  first 
connected  with  any  very  clear  views  of  gospel  truth,  or  any 
strong  sense  of  gospel  motivea  We  should  rather  infer  the 
contrary,  from  the  materials  which  the  biography  provides. 
No  distinct  era  of  change  in  this  respect  is  indicated.  We 
understand  Mr  Charteris  to  look  on  his  case  as  one  in  which 
the  influence  of  distinctively  evangelical  views  and  motives 
became  gradually  more  manifest  and  prevailing  as  time  went 
on.  A  special  influence  on  his  views  in  many  matters  is 
ascribed  to  the  visit  of  Dr  Duff  to  his  manse  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  return  of  that  distinguished  missionary  from  India. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  an  afflicted  friend,  also, 
is  imderstood  to  refer  to  his  own  experience,  but  the  period 
when  the  inward  trials  to  which  he  refers  occurred  is  not 
known.  The  preceding  portion  of  the  letter  recommends  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  trial,  in  which  his  friend  might 
be  brought  to  know  "  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  Jehovah 
himself  has  said,  in  the  words  of  the  evangelical  prophet.  Thy 
rigkteousTiess  is  of  me." 

"  I  will  pat  what  I  have  said  into  a  more  tangible  shape,  by  illus- 
trating it  from  the  experience  of  another  friend  in  whom  I  take  a 
deep  interest.  He,  too,  for  a  long  time  had  dark  days,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  preserve  his  mind  from  beiug  prostrated  under  the  deep 
gloom  of  despondency  which  frequently  threatened  to  settle  down 
upon  it.  From  what  I  know  of  the  case,  I  believe  he  must  have 
sunk  beneath  the  affliction,  but  for  the  comfort  and  streugth  which 
is  found  in  the  word  of  God,  read  and  applied  as  I  have  ventured  to 
recommend  above.  A  particularly  favourite  portion  of  Scripture 
with  him  was  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  which  the  royal  poet,  in  the 
words^  too,  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  so  graphically  and  powerfally,  and 
to  the  life,  describes  both  the  hidden  griefs  of  the  wounded  soul,  and 
the  equally  hidden  joys  by  which  these  griefs,  when  they  are  carried 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  are  so  wonderfully, — ^my  friend  would  almost 
say,  miraculously  allayed.  In  the  reading  of  this  portion  of  the 
Soriptares,  he  was  specially  struck  with  the  constant  efforts  made 
by  the  Psalmist  himself  to  realise  in  his  soul  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God,  to  see  the  hand  of  Jehovah  visibly  as  it  were  in 
creation  and  providence,  and  especially  in  what  came  home  to  his 
own  experience.  My  friend  endeavoured  to  follow  this  precious, 
precious  example,  and,  though  he  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  all 
the  deep  reality  of  the  Psalmist's  experience,  he  yet  did  attain,  I 
am  well  assured,  to  much  comfort  and  strength  to  his  own  soul. 
Often  from  the  reading  of  a  psalm,  with  prayerful  application  of  it 
to  his  own  cireumstances,  did  he  find  himself,  when  his  spirit  was 
oraiessed  and  ready  to  faint  within  hioi,  rescued  as  by  a  hand  from 
fUDOve  &om  the  deep  watezs,  sustained  under  his  infirmities  and 
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ultimately  ioYigorated  with  new  strength.  He  still  continnee,  I 
helieve,  his  daily  readings  of  the  Fsalms,  and  finds  in  them  a  never- 
failing  sonrce  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  this  case,  which  fell  within  my  own 
observation,  and  for  the  facts  of  which  I  can  fully  vouch,  believing 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  blessed  of  (rod  to  sustain  you, 
until  it  shall  please  him  to  withdraw  from  you  his  afflicting  hand, 
and  to  enable  you,  as  he  yet  will  enable  you,  to  say  in  the  fervour 
of  a  joy  with  which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted/  "    (P.  348.) 

The  following  letter,  written  to  his  father,  then  in  ailing 
health,  not  very  long  before  Dr  Robertson  s  own  death,  will 
shew  how  he  was  wont  to  express  his  ripened  views  on  the 
most  important  subjects  : — 

"  The  obligation  laid  upon  us  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure,  grows  in  urgency  as  we  advance  in  our  course.  ...  It  is, 
indeed,  the  most  advanced  Christians  who  feel  the  most  strongly 
the  necessity  of  habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer,  in  order  that  the 
days  of  their  merciful  visitation  may  be  duly  improved  by  them. 
Suffer  me,  then,  affectionately  to  remind  you,  my  dearest  father, 
of  your  duty  in  this  respect,  ind  not  your  duty  only,  but  your 
inestimably  precious  privilege.  In  reminding  you,  I  wish  also  to 
remind  myself.  Every  day  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God,  in  humble  dependence  on  his  grace  to  enable  us  to  make  our 
service  acceptable.  This  grace  will  not  be  refused  us,  if  we  strive 
to  seek  it  with  humble  and  earnest  hearts,  pleading  with  Grod  the 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  his  word.  That  word,  I 
fervently  nope,  will  be  a  guiding  companion.  Let  some  of  my 
sisters  read  a  portion  of  it  every  morning,  and  make  the  portion  read 
the  subject  of  your  meditations,  and  the  groundwork  ^f  your 
humble  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace  throughout  the  day. 
Select  especially  such  portions  as  set  forth  in  the  ftdlest  and  clear* 
est  terms  the  love  unfathomable  wherewith  we  are  loved  by  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  His  own  farewell  discourses  to  his  apostles, 
recorded  in  tbe  14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  chapters  of  St  John's  Groepel, 
and  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians, 
present  this  unsearchable  love  to  us  in  terms  that  cannot  but  com* 
mend  it  to  our  hearts  if  we  will  only  devoutly  attend  to  them,  and 
in  terms  at  the  same  time  so  plain  and  impressive,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  One  of  the  above-named  chapters  of  John,  or  a 
chapter  of  any  of  the  Epistles  which  I  have  mentioned,  will  provide 
you  with  a  subject  of  meditation  and  prayer  for  the  day,  equally 
profitable  and  delightful.  Lay  open  your  whole  heart  to  God  in 
vour  prayers,  keeping  nothing  back  from  him,  but  anxiously  setting 
before  him  all  your  sins  and  all  your  needs,  and  beseeching  him,  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  blessed  Redeemer,  freely  to  pardon  the  former, 
and  fully  to  supply  the  latter.  Strive  to  find  your  chief  pleasures 
in  this  childlike  and  unrestrained  pouring  forth  of  your  whole  heart 
unto  God  in  Christ :  and  you  will  find,  that  through  tbe  Holy 
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Spirit  God  himself  will  shed  abroad  in  you  his  love  in  return. 
This  daily  communion  with  your  Grod  and  Saviour  will  both  make 
life  sweeter  while  it  lasts,  and  depriye  death  of  all  its  terrors.  May 
Grod's  richest  blessings  ever  rest  upon  you,  and  may  your  whole  soul 
be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  his  love." 

In  making  these  extracts,  we  have  anticipated  the  due  order 
of  the  history,  the  main  events  of  which,  however,  may  be  very 
shortly  told.  After  spending  about  three  years  in  the  situation 
of  head  master  of  the  Gordon's  Hospit^,  Aberdeen,  he  became 
minister  of  Ellon  in  1832.  He  remained  in  Ellon  during  eleven 
eventful  years.  His  parochial  duties  were  performed  with 
characteristic  energy  and  thoroughness,  sparing  neither  time 
nor  labour.  He  himself  felt,  and  he  encouraged  in  his  parish 
a  lively  interest  in  Church  Extension  and  the  Church's  mission 
schemes.  Meanwhile;  he  came  more  and  more  into  notice  as 
a  member  of  church  courts,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  this 
period  wasmnquestionably  one  of  the  most  effective  leaders  in 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  moderate  side.  After  the 
Disruption,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr  Welsh  as  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  as  Secretary  to  the 
Bible  Board,  the  latter  appointment  being  attended  with  some 
circumstances  which  are  not  referred  to  by  Mr  Charteris,  and 
which  we  are  very  willing  to  forget  He  occupied  this  position 
till  his  death.  Busied  at  first  with  his  professorial  duties,  he  was 
soon  drawn  to  take  the  labouring  oar  in  connection  with  the 
Church  Extension  and  Endowment  Scheme  of  the  Established 
Church.  His  labours  in  this  cause  were  most  unsparing,  and 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree  successful  Mr  Charteris  looks 
upon  them  as  having  ultimately  proved  too  heavy  for  his 
strength,  and  as  havmg  thus  occasioned  his  death.  Very 
unwillingly  he  gave  up  his  pen,  under  the  burden  of  the  illness 
which  proved  to  be  his  last  We  would  willingly  quote  the 
whole  touching  narrative  which  Mr  Charteris  gives  of  his  last 
days,  and  we  must  at  all  events  find  room  for  a  paragraph  that 
will  indicate  the  prevailing  character  of  his  mental  exercises 
during  the  closing  hours.  Dr  Robertson  was  attended  by  Pro- 
fessors Christison  and  Miller.  The  latter  made  his  last  call  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon. 

'*  Dr  Bobertson  had  expected  death,  but  it  may  be  that  for  a  few 
moments  some  new  expectations  of  life  possessed  him,  for  he  said, 
'  If  I  recover  from  this,  I  shall  never  disobey  your  orders  again, 
but  work  just  as  many  hours  as  you  tell  me.'  '  My  dear  friend,' 
was  the  faithful  reply,  ^  Grod  seems  about  to  call  you  to  himself,  to 
do  him  service  in  another  sphere.  You  will  rest  from  all  those 
labours  here,  and  your  works  will  follow  you.'  'Instantly  my 
meaning  was  comprehended,'  says  Professor  Miller, '  and  the  reply 
came  quickly,  '  ^  be  it    I  would  have  gladly  remained  a  little 
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longer  and  worked  God*8  work  here,  not  as  I  would,  but  as  I  oould, 
had  Buch  been  his  blessed  will ;  but  if  He  sees  best  to  take  me  now, 
I  am  ready.  I  am  a  poor  sinful  creature ;  but  all  my  hope  of  sal- 
vation is  in  the  righteousness  that  is  of  Grod  in  Christ.  I  place  no 
confidence  whatever  in  anything  that  I  may  have  done ;  my  alone 
rest  for  acceptance  is  on  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith.'  '  That 
is  right,  sir ;  hold  fast  by  that  now/  *  Yes,  by  God's  help  I  do.* 
After  a  pause,  he  continued,  'And  as  to  the  Free  Church  and 
Established  Church,  I  care  not.  Give  me  the  man  that  has  much 
faith.  Him  I  respect  and  love.  We  shall  be  together  united  with 
God  in  Christ — ^for  ever.    May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir.' " 

He  died  an  hour  or  two  afiber  this,  after  affain  exproasing 
with  much  hundlity  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  after 
earnestly  reverting  in  some  moments  of  wand^ng  to  the 
schemes  of  which  he  was  Cionvener,  and  to  the  interests  of 
religion  in  Scotland  as  in  his  judgment  bound  up  with  its  sue* 
cess.  He  died  on  the  2d  December  1860,  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year. 

In  narrating  the  story  of  Dr  Bobertson's  life,  Mr  Giarteiifl»  of 
course,  could  not  avoid  the  "  Ten  years'  conflict"  He  has  con- 
trived to  get  over  it  skilfully  enough,  and  within  a  reasonable 
space.  We  feel  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the 
biography.  It  is  written,  we  are  sure,  with  the  most  honest  in* 
tention,  and,  generally  speaking,  ina  commendable,  though  some- 
times sufficiently  litdc  spirit  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  un- 
trustworthy as  a  history,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
same  fatal  necessities  which  compelled  the  Moderate  party  all 
along  to  decline  the  proper  question,  and  to  evade  the  main  argu- 
ment There  are  therefore  many  statements  that  deserve  to  be 
challenged,  which,  however,  it  would  be  very  wearisome  to  enu- 
merate, and  utterly  impossible  to  discuss.  We  would  willingly 
pass  irom  the  subject  altogether,  and  occupy  ourselves  exclu- 
sively with  topics  that  can  awckken  no  hostile  feeling.  But 
this  work  is  not  merely  a  Christian  biography,  but  a  contribu- 
tion to  history,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  our  best  course  to  advert,  first,  to  one  or  two 
matters  of  a  more  biographical  kind,  or  bearing  on  the  personal 
aspects  of  that  controversy.  Afterwards,  if  we  have  time  and 
space,  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  specimens  of  Mr  Charteria's 
way  of  stating  the  controversy  itself. 

It  was  extremely  natural  that  Mr  Charteris  should  avail 
himself  of  the  general  respect  in  which  Dr  Bobertson  was  held, 
to  reflect  a  certain  lustre  on  the  party  with  which  he  acted. 
The  testimony  implied  in  the  adhesion  of  a  man  so^able,  of  a 
minister  so  conscientious  and  laborious,  may  be  very  fimiy 
claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Moderate  party  before  the  Disrupiiony 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Established  Church  after  it    But  tbe 
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impresidon  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  that  Dr  Bobert- 
Bon  and  his  parish  were  on  the  whole  &ir  enough  specimens  of 
the  ministers  of  his  party,  and  the  parishes  placed  under 
their  ministry,  especially  in  Aberdeenshire.  Mr  Charteris 
refers  with  somethmg  like  a  sneer  to  the  expressions  used  by 
the  other  party  with  regard  to  the  preaching  of  'the  gospel  in 
those  districts  by  the  deputies  who  went  thither  during  the 
time  of  the  controversy,  in  so  far  as  these  expressions  imply, 
that  light  was  then  carried  to  a  dark  place.  And  he  very 
plainly  intimates,  that  the  evangelical  party,  on  some  occasions, 
laid  cLftim  to  peculiar  zeal  and  spirituaUty,  and  that  their  claim 
was  as  false  as  it  was  arrogant  and  offensive.  We  are  very  far 
from  doubting  that  there  may  have  been  sinful  self-assertion 
in  this  way  on  the  part  of  some  members  and  organs  of  that 
party ;  and  as  it  is  important  that  all  parties  should  be  reminded 
of  the  offensiveness  of  this  sin,  \^e  rather  desire  to  benefit  by 
the  admonition,  than  to  scrutinise  very  severely  the  justice  of 
it  But  the  interests  of  truth  require  a  little  plain  speaking 
upon  this  matter.  We  pay  willing  tribute  to  the  admirable 
qualities  of  men  like  Dr  Robertson.  We  gladly  remember 
others  besides  him,  amon^  the  leaders,  and  among  the  rank 
and  file,  who  won  and  retained  till  their  dying  day  the  cordial 
respect  of  all  who  knew  them.  Farther,  we  desire  to  say  not 
one  invidious  word  about  the  spirit  or  the  influence  of  the 
Established  Church  as  it  now  exists.  But  we  do  say  most  de« 
liberately,  and  knowing  well  what  we  assert,  that  on  the  whole 
the  history  of  Moderatism  in  Scotland,  religiously  redded, 
has  been  a  dark,  disgraceful,  and  disastrous  one.  And  we  say 
JEurther,  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  Aberdeenshire  (over 
which  it  seems  M'Cheyne  might  have  spared  his  "  yearnings  ") 
included  districts  supplied  with  a  ''Moderate"  ministry,  so 
secular  and  so  utterly  reckless,  that  it  is  wonderful  religion 
survived  at  aU  among  the  people.  This  is  mere  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  palpable  notoriety  of  these  fiEtcts  justified  a  mode  of 
speech  with  regard  to  those  districts,  which  otherwise  might 
have  seemed  arrogant  enough.  We  have  already  admitted, 
that  it  may  sometimes  have  been  applied  too  oweepingly,  and 
without  due  tenderness  of  spirit. 

Mr  Charteris  has  represented  Dr  Robertson  as  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  part  he  acted  throughout  the  controversy, 
as  a  candid  and  reasonable  man.  He  labours  to  present  him 
as  one  who  avoided  extremes,  who  stood  clear  of  tne  responsi- 
bility of  driving  matters  on  till  they  were  irretrievable.  He, 
it  seems,  in  common  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  took  the  line  which 
might  have  extricated  the  church  if  men  had  been  reasonable. 
''  Most  unwillingly  were  both  the  statesman  and  the  church- 
man driven  to  utremities  in  the  terrible  strife ;  and  it  was  not 
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the  fault  of  either  of  them  that  the  church  vrtis  riven  and  the 
country  distracted."  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  demur  to 
this  account  of  the  matter.  Dr  Robertson  had  a  large  amount 
of  candour,  and  was  far  from  being  a  violent  man,  although  he 
was  a  tenacious  and  persistent  one.  He  often  made  admissions 
in  debate  that  surprised  friend  and  foe  alike.  But  his  course 
throughout  was  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  Moderate 
party  generally.  His  vote  was  always  sure ;  his  speech,  with 
whatever  qualifications  in  its  method,  always  for  the  resolution 
of  the  party.  If,  as  Mr  Charteris  tells  us,  he  disapproved  of 
some  of  the  things  which  the  Strathbogie  men  did,  in  that 
teckless  course  of  theirs,  by  which  thev  sought  to  precipitate  the 
collision  between  the  power  of  the  law  and  the  conscience  of 
the  church,  that  disapproval  never  told  practically.  He  fought 
for  them,  voted  for  them,  stood  by  them ;  and  as  he  was,  up 
till  the  summer  of  1842  at  all  events,  a  leader  of  the  party  and 
a  sharer  of  the  counsels  which  guided  it,  he  must  be  held 
responsible  along  with  the  rest.  Although  £eu*  less  violent  in 
temper,  and  far  more  conscious  of  the  deUcacy  of  the  ground 
than  many  of  his  comrades,  he  had  just  the  same  claim  to  credit 
for  taking  a  wise  and  conciliatory  course,  which  the  rest  of  the 
Moderate  party  had, — ^the  same  and  no  more.  All  along,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe,  his  personal  feelings  were  kindly,  and  his 
desire  to  see  the  conflict  end  sincere,  but  a  public  man  must 
be  judged  by  his  public  course. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  course  which  he  took,  along  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  a  possible 
adjustment  The  circumstances  were  these.  The  church  had 
deliberately  resolved  that  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  her 
policy  and  agreeable  to  Scripture,  that  no  minister  be  intruded 
on  a  reclaiming  congregation.  Repeatedly,  and  in  the  most 
express  and  formal  way,  the  majority  had  made  it  clear,  that 
any  settlement  which  should  make  it  their  duty  sometimes  to 
intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations  was  against 
their  conscience,  and  could  not  be  accepted.  The  alternatives 
were  to  accept  a  principle  which  the  church,  by  immense 
maiorities,  supported  by  the  mass  of  her  people,  had  declared 
to  be  fundamental,  or  else  to  take  the  consequences  in  a  dis- 
ruption. Dr  Robertson  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  these  cvreum- 
stances,  presented  to  the  Church  their  own  ideal  of  a  settlement^ 
consisting  in  a  power  to  the  presbytery  to  entertain  all  kinds 
of  objections,  but  with  an  obligation  to  induct  whenever  the 
presbytery  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  judicially  these  olgeo- 
tions,  or  some  of  them,  as  their  own.  They  refused  to  move 
one  inch  from  this  ideal  of  their  own.    The  statesman  would 

g>  no  further,  the  churchman  would  not  encourage  him  to  go 
rther.    In  the  Assembly  of  1841,  when  this  precise  point 
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was  raised,  and  Br  Candlish  made  his  memorable  appeal  to  the 
other  side,  at  least  not  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  bill,  which 
legalised  the  veto,  the  appeal  was  rejected,  courteously  but  quite 
decidedly.  It  was,  Dr  Robertson  said,  a  matter  of  principle 
not  to  accept  the  veto,  though  he  admitted  the  Moderate  part^ 
might  act  under  it.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  principle, /or  ikia 
reason,  that  when  Christian  men  have  a  charge  to  make,  they 
ought  to  be  ready  to  bring  reasons  for  the  chai^ge.  Hence  he 
would  rather  do  away  with  patronage  than  have  the  veto.  All 
the  world  knew  that  a  proposal  to  settle  the  question  by  doing 
away  with  patronage  would  have  met  with  determined  opposi- 
tion from  Dr  Bobertsoa  All  the  world  knew  abo,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  implied  no  charge  against  the  presentee,  but 
simply  the  assertion  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
decline  the  presentee's  services.  And  the  meaning  was,  there- 
fore, that  Dr  Robertson  and  his  party  were  prepared  to  obstruct 
the  only  settlement  that  could  avert  a  disruption,  with  no  plea 
of  constraining  principle  in  the  matter,  but  the  sheer  pretext 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Will  Mr  Charteris  or  any  human 
being  maintain  that  a  pretext  like  that  will  justify  in  the  eye 
of  posterity  the  claim  to  a  character  for  statesmanship,  or  for 
wise  guidance  of  affairs,  in  favour  of  those  who  thus  did  what 
in  them  lay  to  make  inevitable  the  catastrophe  of  the  Disrup- 
tion? Very  likely,  indeed,  they  suffered  themselves  to  think 
that  pretext  a  weighty  reason.  The  truth  is,  any  pretext 
would  have  done,  any  that  offered  would  have  been  dandled 
and  made  much  of.  The  whole  policy  of  the  party  was  simply 
addressed  to  winning  a  victory  for  Moderate  measures  and  prin- 
ciples as  against  their  opponents,  and  to  force  that  victory 
through  the  help  of  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  **  to  hold  back  the 
tide  of  innovation"  (p.  1 16).  There  was  no  disposition  to  contem- 
plate as  anything  but  a  calamity  a  measure  which  would  really 
cover  and  securewhat  the  evangelical  party  judged  indispensable. 
And  those  who  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of 
a  man  like  Dr  Robertson,  acting  as  he  did,  in  these  drcum- 
ataneea,  can  do  so  only  on  the  ground,  that  he  and  his  party 
did  not  believe  there  would  be  any  considerable  secession.  The 
evangelical  party  were  to  be  broken  in  spirit  by  their  difficul- 
ties, to  give  way,  and  to  yield  the  situation  and  its  spoils  to  the 
Mxxleratte.  Some  plausible  bill,  stopping  short  of  what  had 
been  declared  repeatedly  to  be  matter  of  conscience  with  the 
majoritv,  and  yet  offering  a  pretext  to  those  who  wanted  one, 
should  be  passed,  and  then  "  the  neck  of  the  high  party's  con- 

3 piracy  would  be  broken,  and  only  the  leaders  who  were  knee- 
eep  in  pledges  would  go  out"  (p.  165).  That»  we  repeat,  is  tiie 
onlj  vindication  of  his  statesmanship,  and  what  a  vmdication ! 
It  IS  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  one  ran^s  a  man  like 
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Dr  Robertson  with  those  who  built  their  policy  on  tiie  hope 
that  the  majority  would  prove  unfEuthful  to  their  declaied 
views,  renounce  their  professions,  and  accept  a  settlement  which 
they  had  declared  to  be  against  their  conscience.    Did  it  never 
occur  to  him  to  consider  what  a  victory  like  that  would  cost  the 
Qiurch,  or  how  it  would  bear  on  the  interests  of  religion  and  on 
tiie  character  and  influence  of  the  ministry  ?    Was  it  soond 
statesmanship  or  churchmanship  to  build  so  much  on  the  hope 
that  men  and  dexgymen  would  disr^ard  their  character  and 
their  professions  ?    We  believe  that  I)r  Bobertson  would  not 
have  80  acted  if  the  question  had  come  again  in  after  days. 
That  at  auy  period  of  his  life  a  man  so  honest  as  he  was  should 
have  been  jraxty  to  a  policy  which  relied  so  much  on  the 
expectation  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proolBs  of  the  lowering  influence  which  the  Moderate  party  as 
it  then  existed  was  sure  to  exert  on  every  one  associated  with 
it.    Mr  Charteris,  as  was  to  be  expected,  when  adverting  to 
the  Disruption,  makes  much  of  the  fact,  that  not  a  majority, 
but  a  minority  of  the  whole  ministry  of  the  church  came  out 
It  was  not,  therefore,  he  says,  a  separation  between  CShurch  and 
Stale,  as  had  been  threatened,  but  a  secession  from  the  ChurcL 
He  must  ^anty  at  least,  that  before  that  time,  up  to  the  middle 
of  1842,  it  was  a  separation  of  Church  and  State  that  was 
threatened ;  it  was  a  majority,  not  a  minority,  that  asserted  cer- 
tain principles  to  be  fundamental ;  it  was  a  declaration  of  the 
Church  as  such  which  Dr  Bobertson  and  Lord  Aberdeen  had  to 
consider  and  deal  with.    But  then,  it  is  said,  in  the  end  it  did 
not  prove  so.    Not  the  church,  but  only  a  minority,  went  out. 
Very  well    Will  Mr  Charteris  consider  a  little  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  only  a  minority  went  out  ?    Will  he  reflect  on  the 
position  of  those  whose  staying  in  left  only  a  minority  to  go  out  ? 
Does  he  really  desire  that  there  should  have  been  more  such  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  his  own  church  if  there  had 
been  fewer?    There  is  no  excuse  for  the  policy  either  of  the 
churchman  or  the  statesman.    Honest  men  plamly  told  them 
that  certain  things  were  essential,  and  they  perseveringly  offered 
something  different,  in  the  hope  (whose  true  character,  we  may 
trust,  themselves  did  not  i)erceiv6)  that  the  men  would  not 
prove  so  very  honest    It  is  a  v^  striking  thing,  that  Dr 
Bobertson,  who  stood  out  so  firmly  against  every thu^  beyond 
Lord  Aberdeen's  bill,  should  have  come  round  withm  sixteen 
years  to  the  resolution  of  working  for  an  abolition  of  patronage, 
m  the  hope  of  thereby  doing  something  to  reunite  the  Scottish 
churches.    It  was  highly  creditable  to  him  as  regards  his  readi* 
ness  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  events.    It  affords  at  the 
same  time  a  very  instructive  commentaiy  ot  the  course  which 
he  pursued  up  to  1843. 
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We  have  no  wish  to  conceal,  that  as  the  Disruption  drew 
near  (in  April  or  May  184!3),  Mr  Robertson,  according  io  Mr 
Charteris,  foresaw  that  it  was  likely  to  be  extensive,  and 
earnestly  desired  that  something  should  be  done  to  avert  it 
He  was  not  at  this  time,  we  are  told,  in  the  confidence  either 
of  government  or  of  its  advisers,  and  could  only  deplore  what 
he  foresaw.  We  do  not  find  in  the  biography  any  satisfactory 
means  of  Judging  how  far  Mr  Robertson  would  have  gone. 
And  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  any  further 
than  this,  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  should  be  brought  in  as  a 
government  measure  before  the  Assembly.  Jf  this  was  aU,  and 
we  feel  pretty  sure  that  it  was,  then  this  was  not  enougk  And 
Mr  Robertson,  however  anxious  he  may  have  been,  and  no 
doubt  was,  about  the  state  of  affairs,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having,  even  then,  departed  from  the  vicious  policy  of  with- 
holdii^  what  was  indispensable,  and  offering  at  the  same  time 
a  pretext  for  staying  in,  which  was  no  more  than  a  pretext. 

This  leads  us  to  one  other  point  of  a  somewhat  personal 
kind,  bearing  rather  on  men's  conduct  than  on  the  discussion 
of  principles.  Mr  Charteris  is  tolerably  free  in  his  assertions 
about  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  "  went  out"  in  1843.  It 
was,  it  seems,  the  extreme  views  and  the  artful  leadership  of 
certain  men  which  drove  others  on  and  led  them  out,  carrying 
them  far  beyond  their  own  sober  judgment  Apropos  to  a 
conversation  (in  1839)  between  Dr  Chalmers,  Mr  Robertson, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  we  are  told  that,  **  had  it  been  left  to 
these  three,  without  pressure  finom  less  earnest  and  more  bigoted 
men,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Scot&nd's 
di£Bculty  would  have  been  surmounted,  and  the  calamity  of 
1848  been  unknown."  As  the  Disruption  drew  near,  we  are 
told  that  manv  a  man  perceived  that  the  cause  was  not  worth 
the  cost,  and  ielt  that  pledges  given  in  moments  of  enthusiasm 
had  been  rashly  given,  and  they  would  have  drawn  back  if  the 
Legislature  had  only  supplied  "  an  excuse."  Nay,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  for  we  are  informed  "  any  one  can  attest 
it"  We  wonder  that  Mr  Charteris  did  not  perceive  the  ex- 
treme ludicTOusneas  of  this  certificate  as  to  the  motives  of  a 
great  historical  movement  that  stirred  a  whole  country,  set 
mrth  by  such  an  authority  as  Mr  Charteris  of  New  Abbey,  and 
indorsed  by  the  respectable  attestation  of  ''  any  one."  Not 
''  any  one"  only,  but  every  one,  knows  that  if  the  Legislature 
had  supplied  a  settlement  on  sound  principles,  both  "  leaders" 
and  followers  would  gladlv  have  found  themselves  relieved 
firom  the  responsibility  of  the  movement  of  the  18th  of  May. 
But,  as  to  the  influence  that  miffht  have  been  exerted  by 
any  "  excuse,"  had  the  Le^pislature  Been  considerate  enough  to 
provide  it,  we  rather  imagme  that  those  who  were  so  anxious 
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to  be  supplied  with  an  " excuse"  for  ''pausing  in  their  course" 
contrived  to  dispense  with  the  excuse,  and  did  pause,  mofplicUtr. 
^  Any  one  can  attest  it."    Mr  Charteris's  statement,  we  nay 
suppose,  embodies  the  view  of  the  Disruption,  and  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  it,  that  circulates  in  Established  Church  pres- 
byteries and  coteries.    The  Disruption  mimsters,  that  is  to  say, 
went  out,  as  many  a  man  has  gone  to  fight  a  duel,  more  than 
half  conscious  that  he  is  an  ass  for  his  pains,  but  feeling  he  is 
in  for  it,  and  must  go  through  with  it     Now,  really,  "  any  one" 
is  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  Disruption 
principles,  and  any  one  in  Mr  Charteiis's  position  must  be  ex- 
cused for  having  not  the  least  idea  of  the  extraordinary  ghid- 
ness,  and  thankfulness,  and  enlargement,  that  made  memorable 
to  many  sorely  tried  men  the  summer  of  1843.    But  surely 
men  that  took  such  a  step,  after  contemplating  4t  for  months 
and  years,  that  carried  with  them  the  "  attestation"  implied 
in  the  adherence  of  the  membership  of  the  Free  Church,  that 
were  able  to  make  their  principles  tell  in  the  work  the  Free 
Church  has  done  since  then,  have  justified  a  claim  to  be  re* 
garded  as  honest  men,  who  acted  on  their  own  views  of  what  is 
true  and  right,  and  who  disregarded  the  temptations'ansing  from 
other  considerations.     Men  in  general,  however  they  differ  from 
the  views  of  the  Free  Church,  have  conceded  this  to  the  Dis- 
ruption ministers,  and  have  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  applaud  at  least 
the  manliness  and  the  honesty  of  their  course     The  Established 
Church,  it  seems,  as  represented  by  Mr  Charteris,  cannot  afford 
to  be  so  magnanimous.    Very  welL    Then,  the  less  that  they 
say  about  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  themselvea    The  Disrup- 
tion and  the  Free  Church  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  but 
they  have  proved  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
to  embody  a  remarkable  movement  of  the  mmd  an^  heart  of 
Scotland.    There  is  something  very  funny  in  being  assured  that 
all  that  has  come  and  gone  was  the  work  of  a  company  of  Bob 
Acres,  who  devoutly  desired  to  be  out  of  the  scrape.     It  will 
hardly  be  believed,  even  though  discerned  by  the  penetrative 
eye  of  Mr  Charteris  of  New  Abbey ;  nor,  indeed,  upon  the 
attestation  of  ''  any  one."    Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  attempt 
tordeprive  the  evangelical  party  of  the  testimony  implied  in 
the  adhesion  of  Dr  Chalmers  to  the  course  they  took.    Mr 
Charteris  hints  in  pensive  terms,  as  many  of  his  party  have 
done  before,  that  Dr  Chalmers  was  driven  or  drawn  oy  certain 
sons  of  Belial  to  courses  that  his  own  free  judgment  never 
would  have  approved.    If  it  is  any  comfort  to  our  firiends  to 
think  this,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so.    It  implies  that  they 
know  Dr  Chalmers's  mind  (doubtless  in  virtue  of  the  oon* 
geniality  of  their  own)  better  than  he  did  himself    Meanwhile, 
&t  happens  that  Dr  Chalmers  needs  no  one  to  "  %tteit"  hi? 
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opinion,  having  uttered  it  pretty  plentifully  at  the  time  in 
speeches  and  pamphlets  not  remarkable  for  indecision  either 
of  thought  or  expression.  Most  people  will  take  his  own  word 
for  what  his  mind  really  was,  and  for  the  reasons  that  governed 
it.  There  is  also  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the  world,  that  Dr 
Chalmers  was  not  just  the  man  to  make  a  tool  of.  It  is  known 
at  least  that  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  find  him  such. 

We  must,  however,  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  questions  of 
principle  which  come  in  Mr  Charteris's  way  in  this  part  of 
his  biography.  We  do  not  intend,  of  course,  to  discuss  them, 
but  on^  to  notice  how  Mr  Charteris  states  and  disposes  of 
them.  An  ex  parte  summary  was  to  be  expected.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  call  on  a  biographer  of  Dr  Robertson  to 
dwell  on  all  the  points  which  Dr  Kobertson's  opponents  might 
jud^e  important  But  ex  parte  summaries  proverbially  require 
criticism ;  and  indeed,  even  on  the  most  limited  view  of  his 
responsibilities,  we  think  that  Mr  Charteris  comes  short  He 
has  not  duly  felt  the  obligation  lying  on  every  historian  of  a 
controversy  to  let  the  reader  see,  however  compendiously, 
what  the  other  side  precisely  held  and  meant  to  defend.  We 
impute,  of  course,  no  unfair  intention,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  very  unfair  result  Mr  Charteris  refers  hia 
readers  for  further  information  to  Dr  Tumer^s  "  Scottish  Seces- 
sion of  1843."  Remembering  the  diverse  positions  occupied  by 
that  gentleman,  at  successive  epochs,  Mr  Uharteris  was  perhaps 
led  to  believe  that,  in  simply  following  Dr  Turner,  he  should 
not  fail  to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  this  which  has  misled  him.  However,  as  he  writes 
professedly  from  his  own  investigations,  we  can  make  no  farther 
use  of  that  hypothesis. 

At  the  outset,  there  fell  to  be  explained  the  position  and 
rights  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  minis- 
ters, as  these  existed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act  in  1834.  According  to  Mr 
Charteri^  then,  the  real  right  of  the  people  was  merely  to 
lodge  objections,  which  were  restricted  moreover  to  life  or 
doctrine,  excluding  ''  suitableness."  "  They  were  indeed  ask^ 
to  sign  the  call,  but  the  call  had  no  legal  effect  in  the  set- 
tlement It  was  a  courteous  invitation, — an  encouragement, 
but  no  more."  Thus  history  is  writtea  Who  would  gather 
from  this  that  there  never  was  a  minister  settled  in  Soot- 
land  from  the  Revolution  onwards,  without  a  judicial  find- 
ing of  the  Church  Courts  *'  sustaining  the  call  V  But  espe- 
cially, who  would  gather  that  those  who  passed  the  Veto  Law 
in  1834,  denied  in  toto  this  account  of  the  call  and  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  had  at  all  events  extremely  plausible 
grounds  for  denying  it  ?    It  was  indeed  the  practice,  of  tbo 
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Moderate  party,  as  long  as  they  had  the  upper  hand,  to  treat 
the  call,  or  the  scantiness  of  signatures  to  it,  as  having  "  no 
effect,"  wheth»  legal  or  other.  They  "  sustained"  any  call  to 
the  patron's  presentee.  But  is  there  anything  more  notorious 
than  that,  until  the  predominance  of  that  party  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Church  repeatedly  refused  to  settle  presentees,  unob- 
jectionable, and  not  objected  to  as  far  as  "  life  and  doctrine" 
were  concerned,  on  the  ground  of  the  opposition  of  the  people? 
Is  there  anything  more  notorious  than  that  the  Cihurch  did  this 
without  hindrance  or  interference  from  the  civil  courts,  or  from 
those  having  civil  interests  ?  Surely  the  grounds  of  prindple 
and  precedent  on  which  the  evangelical  party  acted,  were 
strong  enough  to  warrant  and  require  one  single  sentence  to 
explain  that  they,  at  least,  thought  the  necessity  of  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  people  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister  to  be  no  new 
thing  in  the  Chivch  of  Scotland.  Mr  Charteris  may  reply 
that  his  account  of  the  constitutional  position  of  the  people  is 
justified  by  the  law  as  ascertained  in  the  Auchteraraer  case ; 
according  to  which  the  want  of  a  call,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Brougham,  ''was  of  no  more  effect  than  the  recalcitration  of 
the  champion's  horse  at  a  coronation."  We  shall  have  some* 
thing  to  say  to  the  decisions  of  the  Law  Courts  presently 
Meanwhile,  we  remark  that,  at  all  events,  the  Aucbtexaider 
decision  had  not  been  oome  to  in  1834.  And  what  the  evan- 
gelical party  then  maintained  was  not  only  the  competency  of 
the  Church  to  pass  the  veto  (which  Mr  Chaxteris  franUy  admits 
was  their  conscientious  opinion,  supported  by  great  authorities), 
but  also  that,  in  so  far  as  the  veto  rec|uired  the  consent  of  the^ 
congregation  in  order  to  a  settlement,  it  was  not  the  enactment 
of  new  law  at  all,  but  simply  the  declaring  of  old. 

Take  again  the  question  of  the  Church's  jurisdiction.  In 
1888,  Dr  Buchanan  moved  in  the  Assembly,  the  resolutions 
asserting  the  Church's  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  ynrittudiJbus. 
Mr  Charteris  (p.  73),  after  shortly  noticing  the  fact,  laments  in 
the  following  terms : — **  Dr  Cook  in  vain  moved  a  declaration 
that  the  Church  will  maintain  and  preserve  the  q[>iritual  powers 
derived  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  an  Established  Church  to  yield  obedience  to  the  existing 
laws.  The  majority  .  .  .  took  up  a  position  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  land  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  law ;  they  did 
not  stand  on  the  veto  as  a  wise  and  prudent  measure,  but 
simply  as  a  measure  which  the  Church  had  adopted."  There 
is  a  misstatement  here  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the  Church 
at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  veto,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  expose.  But  the  main  (question  is  with  respect  to  the 
Chuxdi's  assertion  of  jurisdiction.  We  are  quite  willing  to  look 
at  it^  not  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  simply  for  the  preeent  as 
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to  its  coxisistency  with  the  position  of  the  Church  as  established 
by  law.  And  we  ask  Mr  Charteris  whether  he  knows  or  does 
not  know,  that  as  regards  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  the 
Church  in  those  da]rs  held  that  she  had  oo-ordinate  jurisdiction 
secured  by  law ;  that  from  her  spiritual  domain  all  other 
courts  were  legally  excluded ;  that  all  intermeddling  by  the 
civil  courts  with  things  spiritual,  to  the  effect  of  decreeing 
spirituai  sentences,  was  legally  as  inept  and  null  as  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be,  if  it  should  presume  to  vote 
supplies.  The  Courts  of  the  Churdi  were  courts;  they  were 
courts  known  to  the  law.  The  men  who  formed  these  courts 
being  not  merely  subjects  of  the  realm,  but  judges  in  courts  ' 
ecclesiastical,  were  not  merely  entitled  to  assert  the  jurisdiction 
which  they  believed  to  be  in  them,  but  it  was  their  duty,  alike 
as  subjects  and  as  judges,  to  assert  it  And  it  would  have  been 
a  dear  dereliction  of  their  statutory  position,  as  well  as  of  their 
position  as  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
to  take  the  decision  of  that  question  from  the  courts,  whose 
jurisdiction  they  believed  to  be  formally  excluded  by  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  country.  They  were  bound,  as  within 
a  church  established  by  law,  to  take  no  decision  on  that  subject 
but  the  decision  of  the  State  itsell  This  was  not  the  ground 
on  which  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  all 
circumstances,  to  assert  her  inherent  jurisdiction,  was  pleaded. 
But  this  was  the  ground  on  which  the  right  and  dut^  of  assert- 
ing it  within  the  EetoMished  Church  of  Scotland,  m  spite  of 
adverse  decisions  in  the  civil  court,  was  based.  There  was 
another  and  a  wider  ground  pleadable,  and  pleaded  to  the  same 
effisct,  but  the  one  which  we  have  referred  to  is  enough  for  the 
present.  And  this  being  the  precise  state  of  the  question  as 
between  the  dvil  courts  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  other 
courts  owned  by  the  law,  and  having  their  own  line  of  appeal 
terminating  within  themselves,  ontheoth^,  the  coarseness  and 
baseness  of  the  treatment  to  which  the  church  courts  in  the 
execution  of  their  functions  were  exposed  at  that  time  from 
lawyers  and  moderates,  are  obvious.  But  we  have  to  do  at 
present  with  Mr  Charteris.  We  ask  again,  whether  he  knew 
this  or  knew  it  not  ?  If  he  knew  it  not,  he  does  not  know  the 
elements  of  this  controversy.  But  if  he  knew  it,  why  did  he 
not  make  it  appear  ?  He  might  have  added  such  expressions 
of  astonishment  at  the  claims  of  the  churdi  courts  as  might 
Beem  good  to  himself.  Mr  Charteris  must  be  told  that  now, 
when  no  farther  purpose  of  the  moment  can  be  served  by  it, 
when  no  more  prejudices  and  passions  can  be  stimulated 
against  honest  men,  and  against  a  good  cause,  the  old  formula 
about ''  defiance  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  law  " 
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is  mere  twaddle,  unworthy  to  be  introduced  into  the  diacussioB 
of  a  great  subject  by  a  man  of  his  intelligence. 

Mr  Charteris  may  have  thought  himself  excused  from  being 
precise  about  the  Church's  claim  to  jurisdiction,  on  the  grouDd, 
that  whatever  it  was,  it  failed.  The  civil  courts  decided  that 
they  had  a  complete  power  of  review,  and  the  State,  by  refus- 
ing to  interfere,  substantially  decided  in  favour  of  tifie  civil 
court  and  against  the  ecclesiastical  That  is  quite  true ;  it  ib 
not  likely  to  be  foigotten.  But  if  it  is  adduced  as  a  presump- 
tion, that  there  was  anything  either  dishonest  or  outrageous  in 
the  claims  of  the  church  courts,  we  dispose  of  that  presranption 
by  a  consideration  which  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
Mr  Charteris  to  advert  to.  It  certainlv  was  declared  to  be 
law  by  the  civil  courts,  it  was  substantially  affirmed  as  law  by 
the  State,  it  is  now  the  law,  that  the  ecclesiastical  jiirisdictioii 
is  to  be  exercised  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  civil  court. 
But  it  was  new  law.  It  was  new  to  the  Evangelicals,  new  to 
the  Moderates,  new  to  all  men.  The  declaration  of  it  was 
founded  on  not  a  syllable  of  statute,  was  in  the  teeth  of  KLL 
the  precedents,  the  uninterrupted  precedents,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  It  was  based  on  a  purely  speculative  theoiy 
as  to  what  a  well  ordered  constitution  for  an  established  church 
ought  to  be,  and  therefore  must  be  thought  to  be  ;  which  theory 
was  that  same  against  which  the  Church'of  Scotland  always 
contended. 

These  are  matters  which  some  of  our  readers  may  regard  as 
of  less  importance  now.  They  are  instances,  however,  of  a  style 
of  quiet  assumption  as  to  the  state  of  the  question  at  each  of 
its  successive  steps,  which  pervades  this  part  of  the  book,  and 
which  is  extremely  apt  to  mislead  an  incautious  reader.  There 
remains  a  point  of  more  present  and  permanent  interest.  It  is 
Ik  small  matter  how  men  acted  with  respect  to  the  complicationB 
which  a  church's  relation  to  the  state  mieht  occasion.  The 
more  important  question  is,  how  far  the  ultimate  ground  ad- 
hered to  by  each  of  the  contending  parties  can  be  justified  firom 
Scripture,  and  i^rees  with  the  historical  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ?  Our  readers  need  not  fear  that  we  are  going  to 
discuss  this  question  ;  we  only  want  to  point  out  how  it  was 
dealt  with  at  the  time.  By  the  one  side  it  was  continually 
pressed  and  discussed.  By  the  other  side  it  was  for  the  most 
part  avoided  and  evaded  That  was  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  controversy  as  carried  on  twenty  years  ago.  And  that 
is,  also,  the  characteristic  and  striking  feature  of  this  biography 
in  so  far  as  it  is  occupied  with  that  controversy.  This  state- 
ment does  not  indeed,  perhap,  apply  with  equal  force  to  all 
the  topics  that  were  discussed.  It  ap}>lies  more  folly  to  the 
discussion  about  the  church's  jurisdiction  than  'to  that  with 
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iespect  to  the  rights  of  the  peopla  On  the  latter  point,  if 
there  was  no  great  disposition  shewn  to  take  the  discussion  on 
scriptural  ground,  there  was  an  attempt  to  construct  an  argu- 
ment on  the  constitutional  one.  Dr  Robertson,  for  instance, 
with  the  help  of  the  speeches  of  the  judges  in  the  Auchterarder 
case,  put  together  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  neither 
the  Church  universal,  nor  the  Church  of  Gotland,  had  ever 
recognised  the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent  in  forming  the 
pastoral  relation.  His  argument  on  this  subject  was  conclu- 
sively put  to  the  rout  in  Dr  Cunningham's  reply.  But  in 
regard  to  the  wider  question  of  the  Church's  jurisoiction,  which 
was  that  which  directly  issued  in  the  Disruption,  the  course  of 
the  party  was  one  of  evasion  from  first  to  last.  Their  speeches 
and  pamphlets  ran  all  in  this  line,  that  the  courts  of  law  had 
spoken  and  asserted  for  themselves  a  right  to  dictate;  that  the 
conditions  of  the  Establishment  were  thus  ascertained;  that  the 
Confession  of  Faith  attributed  to  the  civil  magistrate  some  sort 
of  function,  some  right  and  interest  in  sacred  matters,  seeing 
that  "  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,"  &c.  (Conf.  a  xxiii^, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit.  No 
man  was  frank  and  manly  enough  to  say  whether  the  civil 
magistrate  had  proper  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  thinsa  No  man 
would  lay  down  in  plain  propositions  what  he  held  to  belong 
to  the  State,  what  to  the  Church,  whether  he  held  that  there 
was  any  limit  in  principle  to  the  State's  jurisdiction,  and  if  so, 
what,  or  how  it  should  be  made  available.  As  to  all  this,  mere 
vague  generalities  were  held  to  be  enough ;  and  the  strong- 
hold constantly  resorted  to  was  the  assertion,  that  since  the 
conditions  of  the  Establishment  had  been  ascertained,  an 
Established  Church  could  do  nothing  but  submit.  This  dis^* 
graceful  evasion  of  the  main  question  that  ought  to  have  been 
discussed  by  Christian  ministers,  was  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  hard  necessities  of  their  position.  It  was  impossible  to  lay 
down  articulate  positions  on  the  subject  referrea  to,  sufficient 
to  justify  the  course  of  the  law  courts  and  of  the  Moderate 
party,  without  flatly  contradicting  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
ascribing  to  the  civil  magistrate  me  power  of  the  keys.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  therefore — and  this  remark  applies  to  Dr 
Robertson  fully  as  much  as  to  the  more  unscrupulous  members 
of  his  party — but  to  escape  from  that  subject  under  a  cloud  of 
generalities ;  or,  as  in  one  memorable  debate,  by  the  help  of 
the  figure  of  "  two  poles,''  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical,  each 
exercising  an  attraction,  but  how  much,  or  how  legitimately, 
no  one  could  learn.  It  is  willingly  admitted  that  Dr  Robertson 
must  have  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  under 
the  influences  by  which  he  was  biassed ;  but  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  party  in  this  view  of  it,  was  a  high  or  worthy  one. 
VOL  XIL— 50.  XLV.  2  Q 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  Moderates  entered  on  the  confiictviih 
decided  views  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  with  the 
same  views  (most  of  them)  as  to  the  constitutional  jurisdiction 
of  the  church,  as  their  opponents,  although  probably  they  did 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  it.  In  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  people,  they  were  in  a  minority  in  the  church  courts. 
The  civil  courts,  at  the  call  of  patrons  and  presentees,  then 
came  in  to  find  the  church  courts  "  bound  and  afitricted''  to 
settle  ministers.  They  came  in,  so  far,  on  the  Moderate  side, 
throwing  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Eva^eUcak^ 
and  over  this  the  Moderates  very  naturally  exulted.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  the  civil  courts  were  prepared  to  press 
their  views  so  as  to  subvert  the  Church's  proper  jurisdiction, 
this  simply  operated  as  a  temptation  to  the  Moderates  to  forego 
their  earlier  views  on  the  matter,  and  to  let  their  opponents 
feel  the  full  weight  of  the  civil  sword.  Regard  being  had  to 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  it  is  reasonable  enough  to 
think  that  this  may  have  taken  place,  in  many  cases,  without 
any  conscious  dishonesty,  though  not  without  some  discomfort 
But  viewed  with  reference  either  to  their  opponents  or  to  the 
iuture  history  of  their  church,  it  was  a  low  and  an  ungenerous 
part  Meanwhile  their  position  all  along  with  respect  to  the 
extraordinary  powers  assumed  by  the  civil  courts  was  purely 
provisional.  They  really  did  not  know  and  could  not  tell  how 
the  old  theology  of  Church  and  State  was  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
new  proceedings.  They  therefore  never  explained,  and  have 
not  explained  yet,  their  ground  on  this  matter,  as  theologians 
that  abide  by  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

Having  a  large  measure  of  respect  for  Dr  Bobertson's  cha- 
racter and  ability,  we  were  anxious  to  see  whether  any  firesh 
light  would  be  thrown  by  this  memoir  on  his  mode  of  contem- 
plating the  matter.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  found  a 
nt  deal  to  assist  us  in  this  respect.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
elped  himself  out  of  all  his  difficulties  by  always  starting 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  settling  of  ministers  in  the 
face  of  a  protesting  congregation  was,  in  his  own  judgment 
and  that  of  his  p^y,  a  perfectly  admissible  thing,  in  some 
circumstances  incumbent.  It  was  no  way  against  conscience, 
in  theiT  case,  to  intrude.  Then,  when  the  civil  court  caUed 
upon  the  church  court  to  perform  the  spiritual  act  of  ordina- 
tion, he  got  over  the  incongruity  of  the  civil  court  directing  a 
spiritual  act  in  order  to  secure  a  civil  interest,  bv  a  furth^  con- 
sideration. The  decision  of  the  civil  court  might  be  construed 
as  an  implied  finding  that  the  Church  had  contracted  with  the 
State  always  to  perform  that  act  in  certain  circumstances.  The 
Church  had  contracted,  not  merely  to  forego  the  benefice  if  die 
oould  not  induct,  but  positively  and  always  to  induct    iknd 
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then  he,  as  a  churchman,  was  willing  to  be  persuaded  to  take 
this  view  of  the  case  ;  he  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  cou- 
Btruction  of  the  Church's  obligations.  "  We  are  men  under  a 
promise,  and  we  must  in  consilience  perform  it.''  Here  he  found 
fik  plea  for  the  Strathbogie  ministers,  and  for  the  whole  party, 
both  as  to  their  submission  to  the  civil  court,  and  their  wanton 
insubordination  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church.  It  was 
all  in  the  line  of  a  promise,  which  foreclosed  all  questions.  But 
whether  he  held  this  promise  to  apply  to  everything  the  civil 
court  might  decree  to  be  obligatory,  or  only  to  that  in  which 
he  might  see  his  way  to  i^ee  with  them ; — and  again,  how  he 
vindicated,  as  a  Presbyterian,  the  method  which  the  civil  courts 
took  to  apply  a  reinedy,  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  church 
failing  to  fmfil  her  contract ; — and  finally,  how  he  extricated 
the  rights  and  duties  of  parties  in  a  case  m  which  the  church 
was  persuaded  that  she  neither  could  in  conscience  do  the 
thing,  nor  had  ever  promised  to  do  it ; — ^aJl  these  are  points  on 
which  we  remain  in  the  dark.  As  to  all  this  it  was  held 
enough  to  say  to  the  jnajority  in  the  church  courts,  "  If  there 
is  confusion,  you  began  it."  We  Repeat  that  this  was  an 
unworthy  evasion  of  the  true  issue.  l)r  Robertson  and  his  * 
party  were  bound  to  face  the  whole  question  in  re^rd  to  the 
boundaries  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  including 
and  discu89ing  the  case  of  diversity  of  judgment  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  Although  they,  the 
nunority,  happened  to  agree  in  judgment  with  the  civil  courts 
in  regard  to  some  matters,  they  were  bound  to  face  this  whole 
question,  including  the  case  specified.  The  resolution  of  that 
question  was  necessanr,  not  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  majo- 
rity, but  also  for  the  determination  of  the  duty  of  the  Moderate 
minority,  as  members  of  an  organised  Presbyterian  churoL 
That  question  was  never  fiEtced.     It  was  evaded. 

We  have  been  led  to  say  a  little  more  concerning  this  mat- 
ter than  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  an 
interesting  peculiarity  in  Dr  Robertson's  position,  which  comes 
up  for  discussion  in  p.  153  of  the  memoir,  and  raises  ezpecta> 
tiODS  in  the  reader  which  it  does  not  fulfil  The  circumstances 
were  these :  In  the  course  of  the  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  the  law  courts,  the  Court  of  Session  having  first  inter- 
dicted the  deputies  of  the  Assembly  from  using  the  churches, 
&a,  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  the  suspension  of  the  Strathr 
bogie  seven,  proceeded  afterwards  to  interdict  those  deputies 
firom  preachmg  at  all  in  the  seven  parishes.  This  was  called 
the  extended  interdict.  ^Br  Bobertson  was  staggered,  and 
more  than  stas[gere4«  ^  this  stretch  of  jurisdiction.  His  feel-' 
ings  on  the.subgect  came  out  in  the  discussion  upon  the  Church's 
Co^m  of  Bight  in  1842.    In  the  course  of  that  debate,  whi(^ 
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necessarily  travelled  on  a  very  wide  field,  Dr  Robertson  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  admit  that  he  could  not  defend  the 
extended  interdict,  and  that  he  thought  "  this  interdict  was  id- 
competent."  It  appears  that  this  admission,  the  candour  of 
which  was  very  creditable  to  Dr  Robertson,  brought  upon  him 
considerable  reproach  at  the  hands  of  his  Moderate  friends ; 
and  Mr  Charteris  gives  some  private  letters,  written  about 
that  time,  in  which  Dr  Robertson  explained  and  justified  his 
admission.  He  thought,  it  appears,  that  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  word  in  all  her  parishes,  regulated  (as  we  under- 
stand him)  solely  by  her  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  her 
divine  Head,  was  a  right  of  which  no  faithful  church  can  suffer 
herself  to  be  denuded.  The  civil  courts,  therefore,  sliould  not 
have  granted  this  interdict  when  applied  for  by  the  Strathbogie 
ministers,  but  should  simply  have  withheld  civil  efifect  from 
the  suspension,  and  have  declared  that  in  treating  these  minis- 
ters as  suspended,  the  Church  had  violated  the  conditions  of 
the  Establishment,  leaving  further  remedies  to  the  legislature. 

Two  things  are  implied  in  this  opinion.  First,  that  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  this  instance,  were  wrong  in  their  law, 
and  acted  in  excess  of  their  legal  jurisdiction.  We  quite  believe 
it.  But  we  do  not  see  how,  on  the  principles  of  Dr  Robert- 
son's party,  any  church  court,  or  any  member  of  one,  could 
assume  the  incompetency  of  the  interdict  The  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, according  to  them,  was  judge  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and 
of  the  Church's  too,  as  far  as  regards  the  Church  established  hy 
law.  Their  law  was  good  law  until  it  should  be  altered.  In 
finding  themselves  competent,  they  detennined  it  to  be  a  legal 
condition  of  the  Church's  establishment  that  she  should  submit 
to  that  exercise  of  power  on  their  part.  On  Moderate  prin- 
ciples there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit,  or  else  to  leave 
the  Church  instanter,  Dr  Robertson  had,  it  seems,  a  hope 
that  effect  might  be  given  to  his  principles  in  Parliament,  in 
connection  with  some  approaching  legislation.  That  legislation 
has  never  taken  place :  and  the  competency  of  the  Court  of 
Session  to  interdict  the  preaching  of  the  word,  at  its  discre- 
tion, as  a  suitable  means  of  protecting  the  "  civil  interests"  of 
ministers,  remains  on  record  as  an  uncontrolled  precedent  in 
law  for  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

But  it  seems  further  to  be  implied,  that  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  law,  the  power  assumed  b^  the  Court  of  Session  was 
inconsistent  with  Scripture  principles.  It  interfered  with 
*'  matters  over  which  it  is  essential  that  the  Church  alone  shall 
bear  rule,"  with  powers  of  which,  if  she  suffers  herself  to  he 
denuded,  she  '*  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  faithful."  Now 
we  really  do  not  know  whether  Dr  Robertson  held  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  ministers,  in  such  a  case,  simply  to  disregard  the  inter- 
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diet  That  would  seem  to  be  the'coDclusion  from  his  languagei 
If  so,  then  we  do  not  know  how  he  evaded  the  standing  argument^ 
mviatis  Triviandia — ^for  example,  that  the  Church  might  be 
held  to  have  virtually  contracted  to  exercise  her  powers  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  consistency  with  certain  legal  arrange- 
ments, which  the  courts  of  law  could  define.  Apart  from  that, 
however,  the  emphasis  laid  on  preaching,  clearly  implies  that 
the  exercise  of  disdpline,  i.  6.,  the  forming  and  dissolving, 
ministerially,  of  spiritual  relations  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  is 
not  matter  of  conscience  as  the  preaching  of  the  word  is,  or  is 
not  so  appropriated  to  the  church,  as  her  direct  responsibility, 
which  she  cannot  transfer.  It  was  here  that  the  secret  lay  of 
the  constant  reticence  on  the  Moderate  side.  It  was  hopeless 
to  think  of  reconciling  that  distinction,  and  the  line  of  conduct 
to  which  it  led,  with  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

But  then,  and  this  is  the  most  curious  part  of  all,  it  next 
appears  that  at  this  very  time  Dr  Robertson  was  objecting  to 
the  form  of  conclusian  in  the  action  brought  in  to  the  Court 
of  Session  by  the  Strathbogie  ministers,  to  suspend  and  reduce 
the  church's  sentence  upon  them.  "  If  it  was  merely  legal 
phraseology  for  disregarding  the  sentence,  he  had  no  objection* 
&ut  if  it  was  a  civil  reduction  quoad  omnia  of  an  ecclesiastical 
sentence,  he  could  not  acquiesce."*  He  was  not  inclined  to 
stand  much  on  phrases— r"  But  whatever  may  be  the  most 
advisable  form  of  recording  judgment  in  the  case,  the  object 
would  be  accomplished  of  taking  a  most  formidable  weapon 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren  now  threatening  to  secede, 
were  the  civil  court  to  maJce  it  evident  that  they  look  at  the 
censure  pronounced  by  the  church  only  for  the  explication  of 
their  own  jurisdiction  as  regards  deprivation,  and  that  they 
leave  it,  in  other  respects,  vaiere  quantwm  valeat"  To  comr 
plete  the  matter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  savs,  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  '*  My  objection  lies  against  the  CouH  s  doing  it,  as 
I  think  it  only  competent  to  the  Legislature."  Recollections 
of  old  times  prompt  the  exclamation,  "  This  is  Robertson  of 
Ellon  all  over  1''  What  was  it,  or  is  it,  that  is  competent  to 
the  Legislature  but  not  to  the  Court  of  Session  ?  And  why  is 
it  competent  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  ?  What  was  the 
argument  of  the  Moderate  party  all  along  but  this,  that  the 
decision  of  the  civil  courts  effectually  and  instantaneously 
decided  the  standing  and  rights  of  all  parties  in  the  Church,  as 
by  law  eatahlished,  without  an^  necessity  of  recourse  to  the 
Legislature  at  all  ?  But  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  as  to 
the  competency  of  the  two,  then  we  know  of  only  one  way  of 
drawing  it.  It  was  that  held  by  Dr  Robertson's  opponenta 
.They  held  it  to  be  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  determine 
for  itself,  what  church,  if  any,  it  would  acknowledge.    But 
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they  denied  it  to  be  scripturally  lawful  for  the  LegialatuTe  to 
set  up  a  church  so  ordered,  that  the  constitution  or  dissolution 
of  spiritual  relationships  should  follow  the  sent^ice  of  ciril 
courts,  protecting  a^  they  do  merely  civil  interests,  and  bound 
as  they  are  to  proceed  on  merely  civil  groimds.  They  denied 
this,  while  granting  of  course  the  exclusive  competency  of  the 
civil  courts  to  ascertain  the  legal  destination  (in  all  conceivable 
circumstances)  of  the  eivUia  which  the  Legislature  had  given. 
They  denied  that  any  Church  could  ever  be  warranted  to  form 
such  an  alliance  with  the  State.  They  denied  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  such  a  Church.  This  is  a  clear  distinction, 
and  some  of  Dr  Robertson's  phrases  quoted  above  seem  to 
point  to  it.  But  thenhe  had  given  up  this  ground  long  before. 
It  was  the  civil  court  that  effectually  ascertained  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  the  right  of  Mr 
Edwards  to  be  ordained  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It 
was  the  civil  court  that  ascertained  to  those  miniat-ers  their 
own  competency  and  obligation  to  discharge  spiritual  functions 
of  all  kinds.  This  iajv/rifmction — ^that  is  to  say,  effectual  decla- 
ration of  right,  as  by  the  proper  authority  in  the  matter,  so 
as  to  impose  obligation.  And  why  should  it  be  incompetent  to 
the  Court,  after  this,  to  ascertain  and  declare  with  authority 
the  nullity  of  whatever  might  seem  to  impeach  the  full  standi 
ing  of  those  ministers  within  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by 
law  established  ?  This  lay  clearly  in  the  line  of  all  that  had  gone 
before.  And  Dr  Bobert^on's  objection  merely  illustrates  the 
constant  difficulties  in  which  be  found  himself,  in  trying  to 
carry  some  shadowy  theory  of  spiritual  independence — some 
vestige  of  an  idea  of  a  proper  and  exclusive  jurisdiction^  through 
the  successive  interferences  with  which  the  Court  of  Session 
befriended  himself  and  his  party. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  must  undeceive  Mr  Charteris,  in 
so  far  as  he  thinks  that  later  decisions  place  Dissenting  Churches 
in  the  same  position  in  which  that  decision  placed  the  E^blish- 
ment.  The  undoubted  effect  of  that  decision  is,  that  a  deposed 
minister,  whose  deposition  is  reduced  by  the  Court  of  Session, 
regains  his  standing,  and  that  to  challenge  it  thereafter  within 
the  courts  of  the  Established  Church  is  an  illegal  use  of  those 
courts,  which  the  Civil  Court  will  restrain.  That  is  certain. 
The  Court  of  Session  has  not  as  yet  unequivocally  committed 
itself  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  power  in  the  case  of  any 
non-established  Churclu  It  has  admitted  actions  coudied 
in  wide  and  dangerous  terms.  No  one,  however,  has  found  it 
possible,  as  yet,  to  bring  to  a  practical  bearing,  on  grounds 
which  the  Court  will  sanction,  any  action  that  concluded  in 
those  terms.  But  should  the  Court  proceed  all  the  leo^tiis 
let&h  those  terms  have  been  thought  to  pdnt  at^  we  briieve 
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no  one  supposes  that  any  Church  in  Scotland,  but  one,  will  have 
the  least  hesitation  about  the  ground  to  be  taken  up. 

We  must  really  go  no  farther  into  topics  of  this  kind.  We 
have  a  strong  notion  that  Dr  Robertson  himself  would  not 
greatly  have  enjoyed  the  work  of  giving  an  account  of  these 
matters  such  as  Mr  Charteris  has  had  to  present.  We  are  led 
to  this  opinion  by  the  whole  character  of  Dr  Robertson's  life 
and  utterances  during  his  latter  years.  And  we  dwell  on  the 
topic  now  adverted  to  the  more  willingly,  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  finest  aspects  of  the  man.  The 
strongest  impression  we  have  derived  from  the  biography  is 
this,  that  during  his  latter  years>  Dr  Robertson  turned  ear- 
nesUy  and  resolutely  from  the  past,  to  look  forward  only.  We 
do  not  mean  that  he  deliberately  altered  his  opinions  about 
the  various  stages  of  the  conflict,  or  that  he  would  have  been 
either  ashamed  or  afraid  to  justify  his  conduct  if  he  had  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  do  so.  This  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  a  mind  so  argumentative  and  so  tenacious  as  his. 
But  we  rather  think  that  he  felt  more  deeply  than  Mr  Charteris 
seems  to  do,  that  events  were  too  strong  for  arguments,  and 
that  it  was  after  all  a  very  doubtful  triumph  in  which  he  had 
assisted.  We  rather  think  that  he  was  not  without  the  con- 
sciousness, that  to  have  assisted  in  defeating,  on  the  ground  of 
the  Scottish  Church  Establishment,  the  principles  and  the  men 
of  the  evangelical  party,  and  to  have  thus  contributed  to  throw 
such  a  body  as  the  Free  Church  into  the  position  which  it  now 
occupies,  looked  remarkably  like  a  blunder ;  that  the  position 
in  history  of  those  who  did  so  would  prove  somewhat  difficult 
and  awkward ;  and  that  in  this  part  of  his  life's  work,  there 
was  surely  something  not  quite  satisfactory.  A  man  so  thought- 
ful could  not  but  Imve  some  serious  reflections  on  what  had 
come  of  the  great  game  which  he  had  now  played  out.  He  was 
not  likely  to  feel  with  Dr  Bryce,  pure  thankfulness  and  joy  at 
the  result  He  may  never  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
could  have  been  averted.  He  was  likely,  however,  to  have 
his  own  doubts  as  to  whether  due  earnestness  and  diligence 
to  merit  it  had  been  exercised.  Be  this  as  it  ma^,  the  effect 
of  the  Disruption  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  m  his  mind 
many  earnest  reflections  about  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
country,  and  about  the  prospects  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
henceforth  he  turns  to  the  future ;  and  there  is  a  visible  and 
deepening  anxiety  that  his  ecclesiastical  activities,  in  the  service 
of  his  own  denomination,  should  be  linked  as  closely  aspossible 
to  the  highest  principles  and  the  highest  aima  Mr  Onarteris 
quotes  a  passage  of  a  speech,  which  seems  to  us  very  sug- 
gestive of  his  inward  reflections.  He  is  speaking  of  the  impu^ 
tation  cast  on  the  Established  Church,  that  the  post-Disruption 
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efforts  were  inspired  by  mere  party  zeaL  He  .says — **  I  belicfre 
that  a  nobler  object  and  a  greater  cause  than  the  service  of 
mere  temporal  ends  actuated  the  originators  of  these  efforts. 
It  may  be  said  when  the  afflicted  man  is  brought  to  repent- 
ance, that  he 'cannot  be  saved,  because  his  sufferings,  and  not 
the  grace  of  Gk)d,  have  produced  the  change.  Bat  is  it  not 
thus  that  Qod  works,  bringing  light  out  of  darkness,  by  means 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  softening  the  hardest  hearts,  and 
bringing  them  to  Hmiself  ?"  In  this  way  he  seems  to  have 
profited  by  the  crash  of  1843.  There  is  something  noble  and 
touching  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  strives  to  assure 
himself,  in  all  his  after  labours,  that  he  is  securing  not  merely 
the  success  of  a  party,  but  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  countiy. 
Those  who  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  prospect 
of  securing  that  result  by  the  measures  he  advocated,  need  not 
feel  any  difficulty  in  acknowledging  his  entire  sincerity,  nor  in 
sympathising  with  his  anxiety,  to  take  the  noblest  view  of  bis 
actual  position,  and  to  link  the  work  which  lay  to  his  band 
with  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Scotland 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  view  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  tbe 
Endowment  Scheme  of  the  Established  Church.  That  scheme 
was,  in  its  occasion  and  origin,  as  purely  of  a  sectarian  charac-. 
ter  as  any  that  could  be  conceived.  The  Established  Churcb 
found  herself  in  possession  of  great  numbers  of  chapels,  from 
most  of  which  the  congregations  had  been  ousted,  and  which 
she  laid  hold  of  in  virtue  of  the  strenj^h  of  law  much  more 
than  of  equity.  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  over  the 
scandal  connected  with  these  empty  houses  without  some 
great  effort,  for  there  were  not  congregations  to  support  a 
ministry.  In  these  circumstances,  Dr  Bobertson  had  the  mat- 
ter committed  to  him.  He  took  it  up,  and  planned  and  wori^ed 
out  the  Endowment  Scheme,  under  the  conviction  that  a  com- 
pletely endowed  parochial  organisation  was  necessary  for  tbe 
religious  education  of  the  country,  and  for  the  supply  of  its 
spiritual  wants.     He  started  from  the  position  that  this  would 

Srove  to  be  necessary,  whatever  might  be  done  by  the  otber 
enominations.  We  have  been  greatly  interested,  as  every 
one  must  be,  by  this  portion  of  the  lifa  Whatever  migbt 
be  the  character  of  the  scheme  viewed  in  other  aspects,  Br 
Kobertson's  convictions  made  his  advocacy  of  it  to  be  a  constaot 
and  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  well-being  of  bis 
countrymen.  He  refused  to  look  at  it,  think  of  it,  or  labour 
for  it  in  any  other  light.  By  prosecuting  his  enterprise  in  tbis 
spirit,  he  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the  EstabUsbed 
Church.  He  pushed  his  scheme  through  with  a  measure  of 
success,  due  not  merely  to  his  indomitable  energy,  but  to  tbe 
sespect   inspired   by  the   sincerity   and  earnestness   of  tbe 
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man.  He  thus  brought  his  Church  into  the  position  of 
responding  to  a  claim  which,  in  his  mind  at  least,  was  undoubt- 
edly identified  with  the  highest  aims  both  of  patriotism  and 
religion. 

But  while  he  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  his  church,  he 
visibly  derived  much  benefit  himself.  He  occupied  his  mind 
for  years  with  hopes  and  aspirations  about  the  spiritual  good 
of  men.  He  strove  to  turn  his  own  thoughts  ^and  those  of 
others  to  the  steady  contemplation  of  objects  of  faith.  Under 
discouragements  and  disappointments,  we  find  him  coming 
back  to  the  Bible  and  to  prayer,  that  he  might  not  despair 
altogether.  In  all  this  there  was  a  discipline  under  which  much 
fruit  was  to  be  expected,  and  it  did  prove  fruitful  The  bio- 
graphy shews  how  decidedly  his  character  ripened  during  these 
years  ;  and  instead  of  scrutinising  too  closely  the  grounds  of 
those  convictions  of  his  with  respect  to  the  worth  and  pro- 
bable effect  of  the  Endowment  Scheme,  about  which  we  have 
our  own  opinion,  we  desire  rather  to  rejoice  that  he  found  his 
way  in  connection  with  it  to  so  much  of  Christian  thought  and 
feeling,  to  views  of  life  so  worthy,  and  to  a  practice  of  them 
80  consistent  and  elevated.  This  part  of  his  life  is  fitted  to 
teach  all  men  and  churches  the  lesson,  not  a  needless  one,  how 
much  their  spiritual  prosperity  will  prove  to  be  bound  up  with 
forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  that  are  before. 

Thus  striving  and  hoping,  there  came  more  and  more  upon 
his  mind  the  vision  of  a  re-union  of  the  three  leading  churches 
of  Scotland.  Not  very  long  before  his  death  he  expressed  his 
views  in  a  letter  to  an  eminent  statesman,  occasioned  by  a 
matter  personal  to  himself.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  quote 
it  at  length.  He  states  in  effect  that  he  desired  to  do  what 
in  him  lay,  on  the  one  hand,  to  rouse  the  missionaiy  and  evan- 
gelical activity  of  the  Established  Church,  in  order  that  she 
Plight  exercise  an  attractive  influence  on  good  men ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  patronage.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  difficulty  connected  with  existing  jealousies,  but 
^pes  these  might  be  got  over,  especially  if  everything  like 
cliaming  pre-eminence  for  the  Established  Church  were  avoided. 
It  is  extremely  creditable  to  his  good  sense  and  his  good  feeling. 
And  nothing  but  good  can  result  from  the  multiplication  of 
such  men  and  such  sentiments  in  all  our  Churches.  We  must 
own,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  conviction,  that  the  destinies  of 
Scottish  Christianity  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  union  to 
the  Church  Established,  but  in  a  very  different  direction.  And 
Dr  Eobertson  himself  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  proceedings 
which  impressed  u]M)n  those  destinies  the  direction  in  which 
{hey  are  moving  stilL 
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Art.  X. — The  Scepticism  of  Science.* 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  conceded  among  discerning  men, 
that  the  great  battles  of  Christianity  henceforth  are  to  be  foi^bt 
with  the  various  forms  of  unbelief  generated  by  scientific  in- 

Suiry.  And  it  has  come  to  be  boldly,  and  even  boastfdUy 
eclared,  that  the  positive  claims  of  Christianity,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  they  are  founded  upon  the  infallibility  of  Scripture^ 
must  now  assuredly  succumb  under  the  last  great  assault,  slowly 
but  steadily,  as  with  the  tread  of  destiny,  preparing  against 
them.  We  can  even  hear,  now  and  then,  the  huirah,  the  shoot, 
the  lo  triumphe .'  as  if  the  victory  were  already  in  sight 
Meantime,  thoughtful  men  are  prepanngfor  the  assault,  waieh* 
ing  calmly  and  confidently  its  progress  and  direct«»i,  and  know* 
ing  full  well  that  under  it  nothing  will  perish  which  has  in  it 
the  breath  of  divinity. 

The  battle  of  the  evidences  has  been  fought  over  idmost 
every  field  of  human  thought  As  the  eager  and  progressive 
mind  of  the  race  opened  up  one  area  after  another  of  investi- 
gation and  study,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  the  logical  reason 
or  the  practical  intellect,  in  history,  geography,  philology,  ethics, 
or  psychology,  their  results  were  brought  at  once  to  bear,  as 
criteria,  upon  the  claims  of  Scripture.  It  was  but  natural 
that  a  booK  claiming  to  embody  the  highest  knowledge,  and 
to  promote  the  highest  welfare  possible  to  men,  and  founding 
its  claims  upon  a  supernatural  basis  conceded  to  no  other  book, 
should  be  tested  by  everything  new  in  human  discovery.  And 
indeed,  if  its  claims  are  well  founded,  it  will  not  only  endure, 
but  rejoice  in  such  a  test  It  must  adjust  itself,  unquestion* 
ably,  to  every  clear  finding  of  the  human  mind.  No  two 
truths,  or  two  facts,  in  Ood*s  universe,  can  be  in  hopeless  and 
irreconcileable  contradiction. 

Thus  far  the  test  has  been  bravely  and  suocessfolly  borne. 
Amidst  all  the  wondrous  activity  of  the  human  mind,  the  shift- 
ings  of  human  opinion,  the  acluevements  of  human  invention, 

*  Wa  should  consider  onrselTes  wanting  in  daty  to  onr  readers  were  we  to 
withhold  from  them  the  following  anicle->(taken  from  the  Bibtieai  Rgptrtarf 
and  Princeton  Hevisw  of  January  last,  edited  by  I>r  Hodge)— an  article  so  tnily 
seasonable  and  so  admirably  executed,  that  in  returning  our  thanks  to  iu  un- 
known author,  we  feel  sure  that  we  are  expressing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
his  presbyterian  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  If  we  may  be  permitted 
to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  any  portion  of  an  article  weU 
worthy  of  their  thorough  ^rusal,  it  would  be  to  those  passages  towards  the 
dose,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  practical  bearing  of  the  subject  oa 
theological  education,  and  on  the  ordinary  ministratioos  of  the  pnlpit  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  orer-estimate  the  importance,  at  the  present  time^  of  oooaaelf 
at  once  so  enlightened,  so  judiciously  tendered,  and  at  tne  same  time  so  honour- 
able to  diTine  rereUuionv-JSo.  B.  ^F.B.B. 
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the  wonders  of  human  discovery,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties 
of  the  intellect,  and  forms  and  institutions  of  society,  and  much 
else  needless  to  mention,  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  divinity 
of  Scripture  have  stood  strong,  steady,  unimpaired,  and  so 
stand  to-day,  the  civilised  mind  of  the  world  bein?  the  judge. 
They  have  shrunk*  from  no  trial,  and  quailed  before  no  foe. 
They  have  moved  firmly  on,  sure  and  steady  as  the  great  flow 
of  history  itself,  whilst  much  that  once  exalted  itself  against 
them  has  been  left  far  behind  amongst  the  debris  which 
strews  the  high  road  of  the  world's  life.  The  old  Titanic  foes 
of  other  ages  are  dead,  without  hope  of  resurrection.  The  old 
weapons,  once  wielded  by  sinewy  arms,  are  rusty  and  duE 
But  now  the  scene  changes,  the  conflict  assumes  a  new  phase, 
the  battle  draws  to  a  different  line,  a  new  and  powerful  ad- 
justment of  the  Christian  evidences  is  required  by  the  presence 
of  a  new  and  powerful  test  of  their  validity ;  and  many  are 
eagerly  and  fearfully  wondering  whether  or  not  the  old  result 
of  other  conflicts  will  still  be  reached. 

Manifestly  the  new  factor  in  this  great  problem,  the  new 
power  in  the  coming  assault  upon  Christianity,  is  science,  taken 
in  its  widest  sense  of  all  that  is  knowable,  by  the  human 
intellect,  of  the  universe  of  nature  and  of  man — ^their  proper- 
ties, laws,  antecedents,  and  results.  It  is  not  the  scepticism 
of  Celsus  or  Porphyry,  nor  of  Voltaire  or  the  French  Ency- 
clopaedists, nor  of  Strauss  and  the  Oerman  idealists,  nor  even 
of  Gibbon  and  Hume — ^though  the  latter,  in  his  Essays  on 
Mintdes,  adumbrated  one  phase  of  the  present  contest — ^but 
the  scepticism  of  science,  that  the  church  must  prepare  to 
meet — the  scepticism  (whether  intentional  or  not^  of  Agassiz, 
and  Morton,  and  Darwin — of  the  Statisticians  ana  Mr  Buckle. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  suggest  some  reflections  respecting  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  "  high  debate"  which  is  impend- 
ing. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  exhaust  the  controversy  our- 
selves, nor  even  so  much  as  to  enter  fairly  upon  it,  as  to  its 
itierits,  but  rather  to  sketch  or  outline  it  as  a  coming  fact^ 
and  to  forecast,  it  may  be,  its  necessary  features  and  condi-" 
tions.  We  shidl  endeavour  to  point  out,  if  possible,  the  origin, 
nature,  and  tendencies  of  the  scepticism  of  modem  science, 
and  to  suggest  some  earnest  words  of  counsel  to  our  brethren 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  new  uprising  of  human 
opinion  against  the  ancient  bulwarks,  is  to  be  met  and  dealt 
with. 

It  is  clear  to  an^  observer,  that  the  great  palpable  fact  per- 
taining to  human  inquiry  in  these  latter  days,  is  the  progress 
ofsdenca  As  a  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  The  labours, 
acbievements,  successes  of  the  devotees  of  the  natural  seiences) 
witbiii  living  memory,  have  been  vaat  and  varied  beyond  de"- 
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scription,  and  they  portend  results  which  as  yet  no  human 
mind  can  fully  measura  They  have  opened  to  us  a  universe, 
everywhere  wondrous  with  motion  and  life.  Instead  of  a  uni- 
verse of  gross  masses  and  inert  forms,  they  have  gained  us  a 
universe  vital  and  almost  vocal  in  all  its  parts,  and  unveiled  to 
us  a  complication  and  intricacy  of  laws,  powers,  and  processes 
so  grand  and  amazing,  so  perfectly  adjusted,  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  we  seem  almost  to  be  walking  in  the  realms  of  a  new 
existence  They  have  unveiled  to  us  that  wondrous  alchymy 
of  force  which,  in  its  ever-shifting  and  Protean  shapes  and 
metamorphoses,  governs  the  whole  course  of  material  things, 
and  which,  itse^  indestructible,  and  incapable  as  a  sum  total 
of  increase  or  diminution,  raises  the  mind  to  the  conception  of 
that  absolute  perfection  of  adjustment^  and  exquisite  jiffe- 
arranged  harmony  which  pervade  the  universe, — ^a  conception 
for  many  ages  unattainable  by  the  most  exalted  intellects^ 
They  have  also  unveiled,  or  are  rapidly  unveiling  to  us,  the 
alchymy  of  higher  spiritual,  mental,  and  moral  laws,  which  pre- 
vail in  the  human  world,  and  which  reveal  to  us  the  fact^  that 
the  laws  which  govern  men  are  as  nicely  adjusted,  as  inexorable 
in  their  flow,  and  as  sure  in  their  results  upon  laige  groups  or 
masses  of  men,  as  are  the  laws  which  govern  matter.  Thus  in 
the  grand  old  words  of  Scripture  is  it  seen  that  "  He  tumeth 
the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  waters  are  turned." 

Science  has  indeed  made  man  the  *'  priest  and  interpreter  of 
nature.''  It  has  enabled  him  to  survey  and  map  the  starry 
heavens,  to  weigh  and  measure  the  sun,  to  throw  his  line  over 
the  planets,  even  to  prophecy  the  presence  of  the  unknown  be- 
fore its  discovery,  and  to  determine  the  path  of  the  comet,  as 
it  comes  up  on  its  blazing  wheels  from  the  depth  of  space.  It 
has  enabled  him,  by  means  of  its  parallaxes  and  mathematical 
formulas,  to  rise  to  conceptions  of  the  vastness  in  space,  and 
the  stupendous  grandeur  of  the  material  universe,  wholly  im- 
possible without  them.  It  has  opened  up  to  his  critical  gase 
the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  which  the  generations  of  men  have 
trodden  for  six  thousand  years  heedless  of  its  hidden  lessons, 
and  enabled  him  to  read  in  its  rocky  alphabet  the  record  of  a 
vastness  in  time  as  grand  and  stupendous  as  the  vastness  in 
space  revealed  by  the  telescope ;  and  of  successive  creations  and 
destructions  far  surpassing  in  volume  the  existing  creation  of 
our  historical  era^  and  of  cycles  of  being,  rude,  indeed,  and 
monstrous,  compared  with  which  our  human  epoch  is  as  yet  but 
as  a  watch  of  the  night  It  has  put  into  his  hands  the  micros- 
cope, and  revealed  to  him  a  myriad-peopled  world  of  life  below 
him,  stretching  far  down  among  the  atoms,  as  his  paiaUaxes 
stretch  far  up  among  the  stars — a  world  of  life  from  whose  tiny 
organs,  and  delicate  senses,  and  exquisite  adaptations  of  sentient 
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being,  bis  mind  rises  to  still  bigber  conceptions  of  tbe  diyine 
skill  and  supreme  order  wbicb  prevail  in  tbis  universe.  By  tbe 
patient  study  and  careful  comparison  to  wbicb  it  incites  bim, 
it  enables  bim  to  take  tbe  stony  paw  of  some  long-buried 
monster,  never  seen  by  buman  eyes,  and, 'rent  from  the  buge 
body  to  wbicb  it  belonged,  found  solitary  in  its  rocky  bed,  and 
to  construct  from  it  tbe  form  and  features  of  tbe  denizen  of  an 
ancient  world.  It  bas  enabled  bim,  tbrougb  tbe  science  of 
cbemistry,  to  analyse  and  determine  tbe  elementary  structure 
of  all  material  tbings,  and  tbus  incalculably  to  increase  buman 
power  in  tbe  control  and  direction  of  nature,  and  add  to  tbe 
uses  and  comforts  of  man,  and  tbe  wealtb  of  civilisation, — tbus 
realising  tbe  dream  of  tbe  aJcbymists  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  by 
cbanging  tbe  baser  metals  of  tbe  eartb  into^old,  not  by  a  direct, 
but  by  an  indirect  process.  It  bas  enabled  bim  to  detect  tbe 
presence  of,  and  put  under  bis  control,  tbe  most  subtile  and 
powerful  agents,  for  ever  invisible  to  buman  eve,  and  im- 
palpable to  buman  toucb.  He  bas  bamessed  the  lightning 
which  flashed  over  tbe  beads  of  tbe  Chaldean  shepbenis  and 
around  the  summit  of  Olympus,  suggestive  only  of  dread  and 
superstitious  awe  to  tbe  most  cultivated  people  of  tbe  ancient 
world,  and,  though  all  unchanged  in  its  nature  since  then,  be 
has  made  it  bis  swift  and  faithful  messenger.  It  has  enabled 
bim,  tbrougb  its  alliance  with  mechanical  invention  and  art, 
in  tbe  combined  uses  of  coal,  iron,  and  steam,  to  increase  a 
thousandfold  his  buman  power  ;  to  bind  continents  together  in 
his  iron  bands,  to  whirl  vast  masses  with  arrowy  speed  over 
mountain  and  vale,  to  plough  his  huge  leviathans  through  tbe 
yielding  waves,  and  to  enrich  every  shore  with  the  multiplied 
commerce  of  the  earth.  It  has  enabled  bim  even  to  modify 
and  remove  many  of  tbe  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  to  gradu- 
ally add  to  the  average  of  human  life,  tbus  realising,  proxi- 
mately, that  other  dream  of  tbe  alcbymist  when  be  searched  for 
tbe  efixir  of  life. 

These  are  not  rhetorical  flourishes,  but  actual  facts.  Science 
has  realised  more  than  tbe  wildest  dream  of  poet,  seer,  or  mad- 
man. Her  works  do  follow  her.  The  tangible  evidences  of  her 
great  conquests  are  around  us  everywhere.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
value  these  things  beyond  their  proper  nature  and  merits.  It 
is  true  they  are  all  chiefly  material  in  their  nature  and  usea 
It  is  only  one  side  of  our  nature  that  is  elevated  and  beautified 
by  them.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  tbe  fact  that  there  is  another 
side  of  our  nature,  bigber  and  nobler  still,  to  wbicb  these  can 
but  feebly  minister  in  any  direct  way,  and  in  tbe  most  import- 
ant respects  not  at  all.  But  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  valued 
for  their  proper  uses,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  tbe  achieve- 
mentfl  of  science  cannot  be  overstated. 
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Now,  with  this  exalted  estimate  of  the  claims  of  science  be- 
fore us,  we  approach  the  statement  that  science  is  impinging  on 
the  religfous  beliefs  of  the  Christian  publia  We  have  already 
made  the  statement  that  such  is  the  fact  We  no  not  propose 
to  illustrate  the  fact  by  a  citation  of  instances,  but  we  may 
briefly  designate  some  of  the  forms  in*which  the  sceptical  spirit 
manifests  itself  It  is  seen  under  one  form,  in  the  promulgation 
of  doctrines  and  scientific  facts  (so  claimed),  which  in  them- 
selves strike  at  the  root  of  some  of  the  great  cardinal  doctrines 
of  revelation,  as,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  diversity  of  origin 
in  the  human  race.  It  is  seen  under  another  form  in  the  ^state- 
ment of  inferences  from  certain  scientific  facts,  which  contravene 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  undeviating 
uniformity  of  nature  must  preclude  the  idea  of  mirada  It  is 
seen  under  another  form  in  the  prompt  and  emphatic  rejection 
of  all  appeal  or  reference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  as  beai^ 
ing  upon  scientific  matters.  It  is  seen  again  in  the  contemptu- 
ous thrusts,  becoming  in  certain  quarters  rather  common,  at  the 
antiquated  notions,  the  absurd  superstitions,  and  stupid  tradi- 
tions of  religious  people,  which  on  examination  are  found  to  be 
the  great  cardinal  beliefs,  and  grounds  of  belief,  of  the  gospel 
It  is  seen  also  in  a  wide-spread  leavening  of  the  popular  mind 
with  dotibts,  and  misgivings,  and  uncertainties,  derived,  second 
hand,  from  scientific  speculations.  It  is  seen,  finally,  though 
somewhat  rarely,  in  professed  and  laboured  attacks  upon  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Christian  system,  directed  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  In  general,  the  scepticism  of  science  is  quiet,  unob- 
tnisive,  indifferent  to  results,  calm  in  attitude,  and  modest  in 
utterance.  It  is,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  not  a  direct  interest, 
but  a  mere  side  issue. 

It  wiU  enable  us  perhaps  to  understand  the  nature  and  ori^ 
of  this  scepticism,  if  we  examine  with  care  the  method  which 
prevails  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  which  is  indeed  the  true 
secret  of  their  wonderful  advancement  It  has  been  named  the 
indiLCtive  method,  and  is  commonly  and  properiy  referred  to 
Lord  Bacon  as  its  great  apostle.  Its  opposite  is  the  deductive 
method,  which  has  prevailed  in  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
inquiries  in  all  ages.  Before  proceecUng  farther,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  comprehend  fully  the  distinction  between  these  two 
methods,  and  to  understand  the  operation  of  the  former  method 
in  scientific  studies,  and  its  possible  effects  upon  the  findings  of 
the  latter.  The  inductive  method  is  a  reasoning  firom  facia  to 
principles  ;  the  deductive  method  is  a  reasoning  from  principles 
with  a  view  to  include  £ekcts.  The  inductive  method  ^hers  its 
data,  and  from  them  reasons  to  the  general  or  oii^nal  law ; 
the  deductive  method  assumes  certain  principles  of  aadoms,  and 
reasonsfrom  them  to  facts  and  condusiona  The  induotiveinettuxi 
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is  founded,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  on  individual  and 
€fpecific  experience  ;  the  deductive  on  admitted  truths,  intuitive 
perceptions,  axioms,  or  traditional  notions.  In  the  former, 
expenence  precedes  theory ;  in  the  latter,  theory  precedes  experi- 
ence. Induction  is  from  particulars  to  generals,  from  the 
smaller  to  the  greater,  from  the  senses  to  the  ideas  ;  deduction 
is  from  generals  to  particulars,  from  the  greater  to  tiie  smaller, 
from  the  ideas  to  the  senses.  By  induction  we  rise  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract ;  by  deduction  we  descend  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete.  One  is  analytic,  the  other  synthetic 
The  former  is  cautious,  patient,  indefatigable,  wary,  sceptical ; 
the  latter  is  bold,speculative,sometunes  rash,  and  oftentimes  cre- 
dulous. Such  are  the  two  methods  of  inquiry  which  divide  the 
world  of  thought. 

Now  it  is  true  that  these  methods  are  never  wholly  divorced. 
They  interweave  and  overlap,  more  or  less,  in  every  extended 
mental  process.  The  inductive  philosopher  must  use  bis  ascer- 
tained principles,  in  many  cases,  for  purposes  of  deduction,  or 
his  processes  must  stop,  or  be  greatly  impeded.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  grandest  successes  of  modem  science  have  been  achieved 

i'ust  in  this  way.  The  philosopher,  from  his  discovered  law, 
las  prophesied  facts,  and  his  prophecy  has  afterwards  met  ful- 
filment. And,  on  the  other  hana,  the  deductive  philosopher,  if 
he  be  not  wholly  visionary,  must  use  more  or  less  induction  in 
the  laying  down  of  his  fundamental  principles,  and  must  cor- 
rect his  conclusions  by  the  touchstone  of  actual  experience  and 
fact.  The  two  are  married  in  eternal  bonds,  and  when  our 
mental  processes  shall  have  become  perfect  and  our  sciences 
mathematically  accurate,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  supple- 
mentary of  each  other.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  branches  of 
inqidry,  especially  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  oux  know- 
ledge, the  one  or  the  other  method  may  necessarily  predomi- 
nate to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  designation  induotive 
or  deductive,  as  applied  to  the  particular  branch  of  science. 
Thus  in  the  branches  of  science  with  which  we  are  specially 
concerned  in  this  article,  the  inductive  method  has  been  so 
manifestly  predominant,  that  they  have  received,  by  common 
consent,  the  distinctive  appellation,  the  inductive  edencee; 
and  it  is  indeed  their  great  glory,  and  has  been  the  great 
motive  power  of  their  progresa  Careful  collection  of  fetcts, 
patient  examination  of  details,  critical  comparison  of  instances, 
rigid  analysis  of  evidence,  manifold  collation  of  experiences, 
strict  scrutiny  of  appearances,  boundless  multiplication  of 
particulars,  vigorous  sifting  of  qualities  and  accidents,  ruth- 
lem  rejection  of  hasty  or  insufficient  generalisations, — ^these, 
and  mudi  more  akin  to  them,  are  what  have  guided  and  im- 
pelled the  mi^^oent  career  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
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unveiled  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  man  the  mysteries  of  the 
material  univeise.  These  are  what  have  whitened  the  seas 
with  his  commerce,  started  and  swelled  the  busy  hum  of  his 
manufactures,  brought  together  the  extremities  of  continents, 
and  so  mightily  advanc^  the  conquests  of  civilisation.  To 
these  we  owe  the  fame  of  Newton,  and  Kepler,  and  Cuvier, 
and  Owen,  and  Black,  and  Boyle,  and  Davy,  and  Watt,  and 
Brewster,  and  Lavoisier,  and  Agassiz,  and  Hugh  Miller. 

Now  this  method  is  clearly  essential  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  clearly  impossible,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  that  they  should  make  any  progress  without  it 
The  mind  h&s  no  a  nriori  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  A 
child  does  not  know  that  fire  will  burn  until  it  has  tried  it,  and 
a  man  devoid  of  the  experience  would  kuow  no  bettter.  What- 
ever may  be  claimed  in  behalf  of  original  intuitions,  innate 
ideas,  axioms,  perceptions,  in  other  spheres  of  thought,  it  can- 
not be  claimed  for  a  moment  that  man  has  any  intuitions,  per- 
ceptions, or  inborn  ideas,  respecting  the  elements,  combina- 
tions, powers,  and  possibilities  of  the  material  imiverse.  It  is 
only  when  he  stands  over  nature  with  hammer  and  crucible^ 
with  retort  and  pump,  that  he  can  wring  her  secrets  from  her. 
It  is  only  when  ne  watches,  from  the  high  hills  of  science,  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  the  recurrence  of  her  great  fiEu^ 
that  he  can  grasp  and  comprehend  the  great  laws  of  her  evolu- 
tions and  developments.  It  is  true  that  a  powerfully  intuitive 
mind  may  sometimes,  from  a  very  few  data — ^perhaps  from  a 
single  one — ^lead  to  the  perception  of  the  general  law,  and  its 
statement  becomes  an  epoch  in  science.  And  thus  advances  in 
knowledge  are  often  made  by  the  previous  exercise  of  some 
boldness  and  licence  in  guessing.  But  whilst  this  is  true,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  guesses  must  be  verified,  or  otherwise,  by  the 
patient  toil  of  the  inductive  philosopher.  Whilst  minds  ^uick 
and  fertile  in  suggesting  give  impulse  to  scientific  pursuits,  it 
is  essential  that  minds  of  a  different  order  should  be  careful  and 
scrupulous  in  examining  what  is  suggested  ;  otherwise  science 
could  never  be  anything  more  than  an  incoherent  flight  of 
fancies.  All  this  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  case  of  lELepler, 
in  whose  intellectual  character  were  combined  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  swift  flashing  of  intuition,  and  the  slow  toil  of  in- 
duction. His  guesses,  conjectures,  theories,  and  hypotheses 
were  legion, — some  of  them  have  made  his  name  immortal,  for 
they  grasped  the  great  laws  of  the  solar  system ;  whilst  manv 
of  them,  lanciful  and  puerile  in  the  extreme,  have  perished  with 
the  other  rubbish  of  human  foU^.  But  Kepler  not  only  an- 
nounced his  guesses,  he  also  exammed  them,  and  in  many  cases 
refuted  them.  With  the  most  patient  toil  he  gave  himself  to 
the  work  of  these  self^aflirmations  and  self-refutations;  and  the 
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candour  and  copiousness  with  which  he  has  narrated  them  are 
not  only  curious  and  amusing,  but  afford  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive exhibition  of  the  process  of  discovery. 

That  the  inductive  method  is  essential  to  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  physical  sciences,  is  seen,  farther,  from  the  fact 
that  they  made  no  progress  until  it  came  to  be  adopted.  Man's 
facaities  of  mind  have  been  the  same  from  the  beginning.  If 
he  is  claimed  to  have  intuitions  and  innate  ideas,  these  were 
possessed  by  the  ancients  as  well  as  the  modems.  And  yet  in 
every  age  and  amongst  all  nations,  the  physical  sciences  were 
wholly  unknown,  save  where  the  inductive  method  was  culti- 
vated ;  and  oftentimes  the  most  crude  and  absurd  notions  were 
held  by  the  learned.  The  thinkers  of  the  middle  ages,  some  of 
them  of  no  mean  stature,  held  opinions  on  physical  subjects  at 
which  a  school-boy  now  laughs.  And  it  is  indeed  amazing  for 
how  many  ages  and  generations  of  human  history,  mankind 
remained  ignorant  of  what  now  seems  to  us  the  most  familiar 
and  palpable  facts ;  facts  so  near  to  man,  which  lie  in  such 
direct  contact  with  his  daily  life,  and  are  so  constantly  brought 
within  the  scope  of  his  examination.  Especially  does  it  seem 
remarkable,  that  for  six  thousand  years  he  should  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  ea/rth;  that 
on  which  he  treads,  from  which  he  draws  his  daily  life,  on  which 
he  builds  his  habitation,  and  with  which  he  mingles  his  mortal 
lust ;  strange  that  the  earth  which  has  ever  ravished  his  eye 
^nth  her  garments  of  beauty,  should  have  so  long  locked  up  her 
profound  and  ancient  lessons  from  his  sight  But  he  had  not 
ound  the  method  of  gazing  through  her  stony  crust;  she  opens 
icr  ancient  lore  to  no  monarch  in  the  realms  of  mere  intellect, 
le  must  patiently  study  the  key  to  her  mystic  alphabet ;  this 
•nly  the  later  generations  of  men  have  successfully  done,  hence 
he  younger  and  more  promising  sisters  of  the  sciences  are 
bse  which  treat  of  things  nearest  to  man,  whilst  the  oldest 
^  all  is  that  one  which  deals  with  the  most  distant  bodies  of 
be  universe. 

From  the  nature  of  the  inductive  process,  it  will  be  seen  at 
nee  that  its  manifest  tendency  is  to  originate  and  cultivate  a 
'Optical  habit  of  mind.  The  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
!^ther,  observe,  and  collate  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
'  verifying  their  general  law  and  ulterior  sequences,  must  not 
3  a  man  of  easy  belief  He  must  discriminate  between  the 
ue  and  the  false,  between  appearances  and  realities,  between 
cu  and  the  semblance  of  facts.  He  must  not  be  deceived 
to  accepting  mere  likeness  for  identity.  He  must  not  be 
t  isfied  with  plausibilities  instead  of  proof.  He  must  scrutinise, 
^d  compaane,  and  hesitate,  and  doubt;  and  this  habit  is 
rengthened  in  him  as  he  gains  his  experience,  by  the  fact 
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ihat  his  most  careful  oonclusioiis  are  often  disturbed  by  sabae- 
queut  and  wider  observations  and  ezperunent&  He  thus 
gradually  and  even  insensibly  grows  into  the  habit  of  requiriz^ 
an  amount  and  degree  of  evidence  not  expected  or  required  in 
other  spheres  of  life  or  thought.  He  is  in  general*  sceptical  of 
evidence,  and  properly  so  in  the  better  sense  of  the  teim.  F<Mr 
scepticism  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  thing.  Everything  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  thing  concerning  which  we  are  scepticaL 
To  be  sceptical  of  spirituai  rapping8»  quack  medicines,  chaixos 
and  omens,  huge  advertisements,  sensation  preachers,  and  hxan- 
bugs  in  genersd,  is  not  a  bad  thing.  The  soeptidsm  of  evidence 
which  we  are  bound  to  commend  in  the  scientific  man,  is  the 
habit  of  withholding  conviction  until  conviction  is  clearly  de- 
manded and  enforced  by  the  evidence  itself.  It  is  this  habit 
of  mind  which  makes  the  pathway  of  science  steady  and  sura 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  may  operate  disastrously  upon  a 
traditional  faith  when  carried  over  into  the  sphere  of  man's 
iel%iou8  life. 

Faith,  in  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  is  not  a  matter  of 
induction.  Only  in  a  very  small  number,  oomparativdy,  is  it 
founded  upon  an  inductive  process  at  all,  and  ^at  process,  so 
£bu:  as  it  is  inductive,  is  but  partial  and  supjdementary.  The- 
ology, as  a  science,  is  deductive.  It  begins  with  God,  and  firom 
his  known  or  assumed  attributes,  reasons  down  to  seQuences 
and  conclusions.  The  argumentation  of  the  theological  world 
is  predominantly  deductive.  Only  in  certain  brandies^  as,  for 
instance,  those  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  genu* 
ineness  and  autnenticity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  the  induc- 
tive system  brought  into  use.  The  great  mass  of  religious 
beliefs,  considered  as  intellections,  are  traditional,  and  so  iu 
as  they  are  traditional  they  are  not  inductiva  In  the  young 
they  are  always  traditional,  and  must  necessarily  pass  tliroi^h 
a  period  of  disturbance  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  inductive 
process  at  all.  Even  that  religious  faith  which  springs  firom 
the  inner  wants  of  man's  nature,  or  the  work  of  the  H<dy  &»irit 
upon  it,  enabling  him  by  his  proper  spiritual  organs  to  b^old 
and  realize  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  is  not  a  matter  of  induo> 
tion.  It  is  only  when  the  concomitant  grounds  of  that  faith, 
or  its  external  relations  or  affinities,  so  to  speak,  are  subjected 
to  the  test  of  inductive  analysis,  that  any  disturbance  can 
occur  from  such  sourcea  And,  as  already  intimated,  if  the 
cycle  of  our  knowledge  were  complete,  and  our  mental  pro- 
cesses perfect,  there  could  be  no  disturbance ;  but  the  two  sys- 
tems would  work  into  one  another  vrith  perfect  ease  and  har- 
mony. As  one  has  well  said,  perfect  ignorance  is  quiets  and 
perfect  knowledge  is  quiet ;  it  is  only  the  intermediate  tinmsi- 
tion  stage  firom  the  one  to  the  other  that  is  restless  and  stoimy. 
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anxionSi  nnoertaiii,  and  sorrowful  It  is  eryident  at  a  glance, 
that  where  the  rigid  inductive  system  of  the  physical  sdencea 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  deductive  system  which  pre- 
vails in  theology  and  religious  thought  in  general,  their  action 
must  be  more  or  less,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
for  the  time  being,  mutually  disturbing,  and  a  sceptical  habit 
of  thought  will  appear  in  the  former.  It  is  true,  there  is  a 
veiy  large  part  of  a  man's  religious  faiths  which  can  scarcely 
be  touched  by  the  inductive  j^ilosopher,  for  the  reason  tha^ 
they  stand  al)ove  the  sphere  of  his  system. ,  If  induction  can- 
not prove  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  neither  can  it  dis- 
prove them.  So  of  much  else  pertaining  to  a  man's  religious 
and  emotional  life.  There  is  an  entire  phajse  of  our  nature^ 
with  its  ejq>eriences  and  emotions,  its  peroeptions  and  certain- 
ties, which  lies  above  and  beyond  the  plane  of  the  inductive 
reason.  It  is  only,  as  we  have  said,  certain  concomitant  grounds 
of  faith  which  can  be  touched  by  the  inductive  analysisy  for  the 
reason  that  they  lie  within  the  plane  of  its  action.  To  this 
class  belong  the  sacred  Scriptures,  so  far  as  their  truthfulness 
in  matter  of  fact  is  concerned,  and  consequently  their  full  or 

genary  inspiration  and  infallibility  in  the  evangelical  sensa 
;ience  claims  to  be  able  to  deal  with  certain  statements  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  claims  that  the  things  stated,  described,  or 
taught,  belonging  purely  to  the  domain  of  nature,  and  having 
left  their  ovm  record  in  that  domain,  fall  properly  within  its 
purview,  and  may  be  verified,  or  otherwise,  by  its  own  proper 
processes.  And  sceptical  science,  as  we  may  call  it  for  con- 
venience, does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  some  of  these 
statements,  facts  or  doctrinesi  have  been  otherwise  than 
verified. 

Another  important  question  arises  at  this  sta^  of  our  exa- 
mination into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  scepticism  of  science. 
It  is  thia  What  can  be  regarded  by  the  scientific  man  as 
authority  in  matters  of  science  ? 

Authority  sways  its  sceptre  in  science  as  elsewhere.  Indeed,, 
science  could  scarcely  exist,  much  less  make  progress^  without 
it  Some  things  must  be  considered  as  settled.  Science  must 
have  its  fixed  quantities  as  well  as  mathematics  In  all  mat- 
ters of  human  inquiry,  a  given  amount  of  evidence  must  be 
considered  as  establishing  a  certainty  which  is  practically 
absolute ;  and  any  such  certainty  becomes  an  authority,  a  fixed 
basis  for  fiirther  discoveries.  Kefder^s  law  of  the  rdb^tion  be- 
tween the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and  the 
times  of  their  revolutions,  is  such  an  authority,  because  it  haa 
been  tested  and  verified  by  every  proof  possible  to  the  humaa 
mind,  and  fulfils  all  the  oonditions  of  absolute  certainty.  New* 
ton's  law  of  gravity  is  such  an  authority,  for  similar  reasons. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  Romeros  discovery  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  of  the  laws  of  motion,  re&action,  heat,  and  electricity; 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  accepted  and  well  established  laws  on 
the  assumption  of  which  the  experiments  and  investigations  of 
the  various  sciences  are  conducted.  Anything  may  be  r^arded 
as  an  authority  in  science  which  the  scientific  worid  has  come 
to  accept  without  question,  and  which  is  found  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  its  ever  widening  analysis.  It  is  true  that 
some  things  may  be  so  accepted  for  a  time,  which  do  not  possess 
the  attribute  of  absolute  certainty.  A  wider  sweep  of  induc- 
tion, or  a  happy  stumbling  on  a  new  fact  or  phenomenon,  may 
reveal  a  higher  law,  and  modify  or  remove  the  previously 
accepted  fact  or  theory.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  proof  as  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  human  mind,  and  when  that  limit  is  reached, 
the  results  must  be  accepted  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
absolute. 

Again,  where  the  things  in  question  are  not  capable  of 
mathematical  proof,  of  course  a  mathematical  certainty  cannot 
be  obtained.  Still,  authority  may  vest  in  an  accumulated— 
almost  infinite— preponderance  of  probabilities.  Where  all  the 
induction  points  in  one  direction,  and  every  newly-discovered 
fact  only  serves  to  confirm  the  conclusions  from  the  former 
ones,  the  human  mind  will  inevitably,  in  due  time,  acknowledge 
authority  as  vested  there.  The  whole  course  of  human  life  is 
determined  by  a  calculation  of  probabilities ;  human  interests 
are  daily  ventured  upon  it,  and  the  human  mind  is  facile  in 
attributing  certainty  to  that  which  is  likely  to  occur.  Hence 
when  science  establishes  her  hypotheses  by  a  multitude  of  facts, 
it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  believed. 

Now  it  is  held  by  some,  and  it  has  been  put  forth  promi- 
nently by  theologians  in  the  high  debate  which  science  has 
evoked,  that  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive, and  of  the  nature  of  authority,  in  matters  of  science. 
"  If  science  does  not  agree  with  the  Scriptures,"  says  Professor 
Lewis,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  science.'  It  is  held  that  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  accepted  by  the  Christian 
world,  is  stronger  than  any  evidence  of  science  can  possibly  be. 
And  hence,  that  the  clear  statements  of  Scripture  ought  to  be 
held  sufficient  against  all  opposing  theories  of  science.  And  in 
attempting  to  strengthen  this  position,  it  is  common  to  depre- 
ciate the  evidences  and  investigations  of  scienca  Dr  Dick's 
comparison  of  a  geologist  to  an  insect  on  the  back  of  an  ele- 
phant speculating  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  animal,  is 
familiar  to  all  theological  students,  and  is  still  popular  with 
some  ante-geological  polemics.  But  with  all  due  respect  for 
our  brethren  who  put  forward  this  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  b^  leave  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  votaries  of  science, 
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that  tbey  cannot  possibly,  ow  acierUific  Toen,  accept  authority 
under  any  such  form.  We  have  already  said  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  rest  upon  a  basis  peculiarly  their  own — a 
basis  of  actual  experiment  and  observation — and  nothing  can 
claim  authority  in  a  scientific  view  which  does  not  so  rest. 
The  inquiries  aJnd  pursuits  of  science  are  conducted  by  a 
method  of  their  own,  and  we  have  already  shewn  that  they 
could  make  no  progress  without  that  method  ;  hence  nothing 
can  be  accepted  as  scientific  authority  which  is  not  involved  by 
that  method  This  seems  to  us  so  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
mere  statement  of  it  should  suffice.  To  suppose  the  opposite, 
would  be  to  force  upon  one  domain  of  inquiry  and  proof  a 
wholly  foreign  and  extraneous  element  of  control — an  element 
which  could  be  accepted  only  by  an  entire  abnegation  of  its 
own  proper  genius  and  life.  Should  science  accept  a  statement 
of  Scripture  on  a  scientific  matter  as  exhaustive  and  authori- 
tative prior  to  examination  and  verification  in  an  inductive 
way,  it  would  be  so  far  forth  no  longer  science  at  all  Hence, 
if  in  a  congress  of  scientific  men  a  member  should  quote  a 
passage  of  Scripture  as  settling  a  mooted  point  of  a  strictly 
scientific  nature,  it  would  be  regarded  as  entirely  out  of  place. 
All  this  does  not  militate  in  the  least  against  the  Scripturea 
Its  force  is  the  same,  though  all  the  statements  of  Scripture 
having  a  bearing  on  scientific  matters  be  assumed  to  be  correct. 
It  is  simply  demanding  the  normal  freedom  of  science — claim- 
ing for  it  that  independence  which  it  must  have  if  it  exist  at 
alL  And  we  are  free  to  say,  that  if  the  Scriptures  had  been 
regarded  by  the  Christian  world  as  conclusive  and  exhaustive 
on  subjects  of  science,  science  would  have  made  very  small 
progress.  The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  progress  of 
science  hss  not  been  direct,  but  indirect  It  has  been  by  the 
general  expansion  and  stimulus  it  afforded  the  human  mind, 
not  by  direct  teachings  on  subjects  of  science.  Had  the  Scrip- 
tures been  so  regarded,  they  would  have  held  the  same  relation 
to  science  and  scientific  progress  that  the  Koran  holds,  in 
Mahomedan  history,  to  civil  law  and  civil  government.  The 
gospel  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  civil  code, 
consequently  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  consistent  with 
any  sort  of  jurisprudence,  and  any  sort  of  political  constitu- 
tion, and  consequently  opens  the  door  for  unlimited  progress 
and  improvement  in  the  forms  of  man's  civil  and  national  estate. 
But  the  Koran  is  held  to  be  the  eternal  and  all-sufficient 
expression  of  the  Divine  will  on  all  points ;  it  rules  man's  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  concerns ;  its  sacred  pages  must  there- 
fore be  received  not  only  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  law  of 
morals,  but  also  as  a  corpus  juris  dvUis,  rendering  nugatory 
or  superfluous  the  profane  labours  of  a  Justinian  or  an  Alfred. 
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To  this  daj,  the  Koran,  and  the  Koran  alone,   forms  the 

goundwork  of  jurispmdenoe  among  all  nations  profeasiBg  the 
ith  of  Islam.  The  oonsequence  has  been,  that  it  has  debarred 
its  proselytes  from  all  political  and  social  progress.  The  human 
mind,  in  this  great  local  sphere  of  its  activity,  has  slept  a  sleqi 
that  has  known  no  waking  under  its  poweiiul  spelL  It  has 
stereotyped  the  despotic  forms  and  traditions  ct  the  JEast,  and 
rendered  more  stationary  and  helpless  its  sluggish  social  life, 
llahomedanism  has  never  made  one  step  in  ^e  direction  of 
human  freedom,  and  the  recognition  in  a  national  way  of  the 
rights  of  man.  So  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  held  by  the  gene- 
zaL  mind  of  the  worid  to  be  the  eternal  and  authcoitative  ex- 
pression  of  tiie  Divine  will  on  subjects  of  science,  rendering 
superfluous  or  profane  the  labours  of  Galileo,  Newton,  La  Place, 
and  the  modem  geologists,  we  may  safely  say  that  science  would 
scarcely  have  existed  at  alL  It  was  so  held  by  the  inquisitors 
in  the  case  of  Galileo,  with  what  possible  results,  had  they  been 
successful,  it  is  now  easy  to  see.  It  is  no  friendly  deed  to  at- 
tempt to  place  the  Scriptures  in  a  false  attitude  to  any  depart- 
ment of  human  inquiry,  and  is  suse  to  result,  so  far  as  successful, 
in  disaster  and  regret 

*'  Non  tali  avxilio, 
Neo  defensoribns  ieiis.'* 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  science  to  conduct  her  inquiries 
in  obedience  to  a  priori  decision  of  scientific  facts.  Admitting 
even  the  correctness  of  the  decision,  and  anticipating  that  the 
ultimate  researches  of  science  will  vmfy  it,  still  it  must  be  held 
highly  derogatory,  both  to  religion  and  scienoe,  to  en£»oe  it» 
or  attempt  to  do  so.  It  would  necessarily  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  scienoei  and,  if  carried  into  all  the 
q)heres  in  which  timid  religionists  have  taken  exception  to  the 
midings  of  science,  would  involve  the  destruction  of  sctence 
itself.  And  the  folly  of  any  such  attempt  appears  the  more 
glaring,  when  we  consider  that  if  the  judgment  based  upon  the 
Scriptures  be  correct,  as  we  believe  it  is,  the  ultimate  finding 
of  science  cannot  fail  to  accord  with  it ;  and  thus  the  **  hand- 
maid of  religion"  will  return  from  her  journey  of  seaioh  to 
crown  with  her  garlands  the  divinity  of  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  judgment  in  question  be  not  correct,  no  bolsterii^ 
of  it  by  ea;  cath&ira  deliverances,  on  the  part  of  the  chuidi  or 
religious  teachers,  can  possibly  save  it  from  refutation  at  the 
hand  of  science.  So  that  in  any  event,  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
us  is  to  yield  a  free  rein  and  an  open  course  to  the  career  of 
science,  and  not  attempt  to  force  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
upon  it  in  a  way  which  does  violence  to  their  whole  genius  md 
purport 

l^e  Scriptures  at  one  time  were  universally  understood  to 
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teach  that  the  earth  is  a  plain,  that  it  is  immoveable,  and  that 
the  sun  leyolves  around  it.  HJad  this  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture been  made  authoritative,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  grand 
discoveries,  enlarging  as  they  do  immeasurably  our  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  greatness  of  its  author, 
had  been  impossible. 

Besides,  it  is  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  any  such 
attempt  to  impose  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  upon  tiie 
labours  of  science,  must  greatly  augment  and  intensify  that 
scepticism  which  we  have  shewn  has  begun  to  prevail  exten- 
sively in  the  scientific  world.    The  mind  of  the  scientific  man 
instinctively  revolts  against  it.    He  keeidy  perceives  and  feels 
the  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  requiring  him  to  acknowledge 
authority  under  any  such  form ;  and  in  his  disgust  at  the  m- 
timed  zeal  of  the  friends  of  reli^on,  he  may,  illogically  indeed, 
transfer  his  aversion  to  the  thvng  which  they  would  thus  im- 
properly thrust  upon  him.     Besides,  he  may  be  led  to  suspect 
that  such  arbitraiy  procedure  betrays  a  secret  misgiving  on  the 
part  of  those  perpetrating  it — a  craven  fear  lest  their  doctrines 
should  be  overthrown — a  suspicion  which,  however  erroneous  it 
might  be,  would  not  be  likelv  to  add  to  the  strength  of  his  own 
faith.    Well  has  the  sage  and  pious  Whately  remarked,  "  Those 
who  avow  their  dread  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
as  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  forget  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  such  a  feeling,  or  even  the  bare  suspicion 
of  its  existence,  does  more  harm  to  that  cause  than  all  the 
assaults  of  its  adversaries.    However  sincere  their  own  belief 
may  in  fact  be,  the  impression  will  inevitably  be  excited  that 
it  is  not  so ;  that  they  secretly  distrust  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  and  are  desirous,  from  some  sinister  motive,  of  keeping 
up  a  system  of  delusion  by  suppressing  the  free  exercise  of 
reason/'    These  are  words  which  it  becomes  those  carefully  to 
ponder,  who  are  every  now  and  then  frightened  out  of  their 
propriety  by  some  new  discovery  of  science.     If  all  men  would 
at  all  times  fully  and  steadily  realise  that  truth  ia  truth,  there 
would  be  no  unseemly  quarrel  between  Christians  and  the 
earnest  students  of  science.    But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not 
truth,  but  specious  fiftlsehood — science  falsely  so  called — against 
which  the  Christian  world  contenda     Very  well ;  then  it  must 
be  met  not  with  the  dicta  of  Scripture,  but  in  another  way,  to 
which  we  shidl  revert  before  we  conclude  this  article. 

Another  important  consideration,  in  accounting  for  the  scep- 
tidsm  of  scientific  men,  remains  to  be  noticed,  namiely,  that 
the  evidence  of  science,  in  the  establishment  of  its  several  posi- 
tions, is  cwm.'ulaJlive.  It  is  an  aggregation,  or  accumulation, 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  not  only  in  bulk  but  in  density, 
as  its  previous  imperfect  findings  are  eliminated  or  corrected, 
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and  consequently  is  constantly  increasing  in  weight — a  prooess 
which  may  go  on  indefinitely  in  proportion  as  positive  cer- 
tainty is  difficult  of  attainment.  All  this  begets  in  men  the 
habit  of  suspending  judgment ;  in  other  words,  of  belieying 
nothing  as  a  finality  until  the  preponderance  of  probabilities  is 
so  great  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  absolute  cer- 
tainty. So  long  as  a  process  is  inchoate  and  progressive,  a 
trained  and  cautious  mind  is  not  positive  and  emphatic  respect- 
ing it.  His  posture  is  one  of  scepticism ;  he  is  looking  about 
him  ;  he  is  vigilant  and  suspicious — a  habit  of  mind  which  is 
just  the  opposite  of  the  habit  of  faith,  which  is  positive  and 
emphatic.  Hence,  as  scientific  men  are  schooled,  by  their  daily 
pursuits,  to  attain  to  a  positive  certainty  and  an  emphatic 
belief  only  as  the  goal  of  a  long  and  tedious  process,  it  occuis 
that  they  are  slow  in  attaining  the  positive  elements  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  This,  were  there  no  other  obstacles  to  faith,  of  a 
personal  nature,  to  be  overcome,  would  beget  no  small  amount 
of  scepticism  in  the  scientific  world.* 

Moreover,  the^  general  state  of  mind  depends  largely  upon 
the  tendency  a  line  of  evidence  is  taking.  If  a  new  discovery, 
or  series  of  discoveries,  seems  to  militate  against  the  commonly 
received  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  the  first  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce uncertainty  respecting  tnat  teaching,  at  least  respecting 
the  commonly  received  sense  of  it — a  distinction,  however, 
which  is  not  always  readily  made.  Now  if  the  progress  of  this 
series  of  discoveries,  with  its  collateral  inferences  and  conse- 
quences, be  steadily  and  persistently  in  one  direction ;  if  every 
new  fact  only  strengthens  the  previous  facts ;  if  every  widening 
of  the  field  of  generalization  only  confirms  the  conclusions  of 
former  generalizations ;  if  every  modification,  even  of  partial 
hypotheses,  only  carries  the  student  to  a  higher  platform  of 
induction,  and  a  more  complete  standpoint  of  theory ;  and  if 
the  unswerving  tendency  of  this  progress  is  adverse  to  a  com- 
monly receiv^  fact  or  doctrine  of  the  Christian  world,  as 
derived  from  a  riven  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  only 
possible  state  of  mind  of  a  scientific  man  is  one  of  increasing 
doubt  concerning  that  fact  or  doctrine.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  his  scepticism  must  increase  with  the  increase  of  evidence 
against  the  fact  in  question.  The  human  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted, that,  save  when  blinded  by  passion  or  warped  by  preju- 
dice, it  must  yield  an  involuntary  consent  to  the  force  of 
evidence  duly  apprehended.  And  if  the  commonly  received 
fact  or  doctrine  be  insisted  on  as  an  essential  fact  or  doctrine, 

*  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  personal  obstacles  t 
faith,  referred  to  in  the  text,  as  we  take  it  they  are  not  specifically  distinct  is 
scientific  men  from  what  they  are  in  other  classee,  and  we  know  no  reason  whj 
hey  should  be  more  powerftil  in  their  action. 
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or  if  a  prevalent  interpretation  of  biblical  statements  be  pressed 
as  indispensable  to  the  Scriptures  as  an  inspired  book,  the 
result  must  be  collision  with  the  expounders  and  teachers  of 
science,  and  aggravated  scepticism  on  their  part — scepticism 
directed  perhaps  against  the  interpreUUion,  which,  to  the 
opposite  party,  is  identical  with  scepticism  directed  against 
the  BooL  And  doubtless,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and 
under  the  chafings  of  a  strife  embittered  by  the  rashness  of 
those  whose  zeal  exceeds  their  knowledge,  many  an  otherwise 
devoutly  inclined  student  of  science  is  driven  into  positive 
unbelief  of  revelation  as  a  supernatural  fact. 

Besides  the  causes  above  enumerated,  there  are  others  on 
which  we  have  not  time  to  enlarge.     According  to  our  obser- 
vation, one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  scepticism  in  scien- 
tific men  is  onensided  culture.     They  are  often  exclusively 
devoted  to  their  own  pursuits ;  sometimes  to  merely  one  branch 
of  natural  science ;  more  frequently  to  natural  science  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.     In 
forming  their  opinions  or  framing  their  theories,  they  have 
therefore  only  one  class  of  facts  before  their  minds.    They  are 
consequently  exposed  to  the  danger  of  adopting  views  which  a 
wider  scope  of  vision  would  have  rendered  impossible.   Agassiz, 
for  example,  in  projDosing  his  theory  of  the  different  zones, 
having  each  its  own  fauna  and  flora  originating  within  its 
limits,  had  before  his  mind  only  the  facts  of  zoology  and 
botany.     These,  he  thought,  might  be  better  accounted  for  on 
that  theory  than  on  any  other.     It  is  at  best  a  hypothesis,  a 
gues&     It  is  only  one  of  many  possible  ways  for  fiux;ounting  for 
the  facts  in  (question.     Had  that  distinguished  naturalist  been 
also  a  linguist ;  had  he  paid  even  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  philosophy  of  language,  and  to  the  relations  between  dif- 
ferent tongues,  he  would  have  seen  that  innumerable  facts 
stood  in  Uie  way  of  his  theory,  and  demonstrated  it  to  be 
falsa     No  man  of  general  culture,  no  such  man  as  either  oif 
the  Humboldts,  would  have  given  Agassiz's  theory  a  second 
thought 

It  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  effects  of  one-sided  cul- 
ture, when  men  of  science  ignore  or  disregard  the  moral  or 
religious  considerations  which  legitimately  bear  on  the  decision 
of  scientific  questions.  We  have  already  admitted  that  matters 
of  science  are  to  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  scienc^- 
that  the  facts  of  nature  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature.  But  when  two  theories  are  proposed  for 
accounting  for  these  facts,  the  one  consistent  with  Scripture, 
and  the  other  opposed  to  it,  or  to  its  generally  accepted  inter- 
pretation, then  the  one-sided  naturalist  gives  the  authority  of 
scripture  no  weight  in  the  choice  between  those  theories.    The 
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irreligious  naturalist  prefers  decidedly,  and  d^snds  witb  zeal, 
the  anti-ecriptural  theory,  for  the  very  reason  Hiat  it  is  aati- 
BcripturaL  Both  the  indifferent  and  the  irreligiofis  man  of 
science  act  irrationally.  Viewing  the  matter  coolly  as  a  mere 
philosophical  question,  the  moral  considerations,  in  the  case 
supposed,  are  entitled  to  controlling  we^ht  The  probabilities, 
so  to  speak,  are  infinitely  (i.  «.,  indefinitely)  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  which  agrees  with  Scripture  as  against  the  theory 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Bible.  If  one  scientific  hypotiieBis 
precludes  the  idea  of  final  causes,  or  of  a  personal  Qod,  and 
another  admits  of  both,  is  there  no  ratioiud,  philoeophical 
ground  for  preferring  the  lattw  ?  K  all  truth  muat  be  con- 
sistent, then  truths  immutably  established  by  moral  evidence 
cannot  give  way  or  be  given  up  to  any  amount  of  apparently 
contradictory  evidenca  This  is  demanding  for  religion  no  more 
than  reason  and  the  constitution  of  our  nature  force  ns  to 
demand.  It  is  no  more  than  every  man  of  science,  of  broad 
and  healthful  culture,  will  be  ready  to  admit.  Sometimes  the 
facts  of  science  seem  to  conflict  with  the  facts  of  history.  In 
such  cases  is  the  man  of  science  authorised  to  waive  tiie  histo- 
rian off  of  the  field,  and  tell  him  he  must  let  science  take  its 
course?  If  history  prove  indisputably  that  three  ibounod 
years  ago  the  sea-coast  before  Quthage,  or  at  tiie  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  trended  in  a  certain  direction, — if  not  only  the  testimony 
of  ancient  authors,  but  extant  remains  and  monuments  con- 
firmed this  fiacl^  it  surely  would  not  do  for  the  eavan  to  set  all 
this  evidence  aside,  and  assert  the  independence  of  sctenoe.  He 
would  only  render  himself  ridiculous  were  he  to  insist  that  tiie 
question  was  purely  a  scientific  one,  to  be  detenmned  by  the 
laws  of  currents  and  deposita  It  is  unreasonable,  therefi»e, 
when  men  of  science  assume  entire  independence  in  tha  for- 
mation of  their  theories,  of  facts,  which  rest  on  the  laws  of 
language,  on  the  facts  of  history,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  wdl- 
authenticated  revelation.  That  all  truth  is  oonsifftent,  is  an 
axiom  which  works  both  way&  If  it  proves  that  revelation 
cannot  contradict  science,  it  no  less  assuredly  proves  that  scienoe 
cannot  contradict  revelation.  Qod  cannot  say  one  thing  in  bis 
word,  and  another  in  his  works.  Of  this  we  may  w  sure, 
therefore,  while  the  believer  is  willing  to  allow  the  savan  to 
take  his  own  course,  and  to  pursue  his  own  methods,  he  may 
have  a  rational  and  unassailable  conviction  that  whatever  con- 
tradicts Scripturefis  false.  His  true  humility  is  not  in  putting 
Scripture  at  the  feet  of  science,  but  in  keeping  his  mind  open 
for  Ught  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  wcura  of  Qod. 

In  assigning  the  causes  above  mentioned  to  account  for  the 
scepticism  of  men  of  science,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
intmiating  that  there  is  more  scepticism  among  sci^tific  W^ 
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than  among  other  caltivated  classes  of  society.  It  is  more 
openly  avowed,  perhaps,  because  occasions  for  the  avowal  in 
their  case  more  frequentlv  occur.  Much  less  are  we  to  be 
und«:«tood  as  apologizing  for  infidelity.  Scepticism  is  always 
irreligious.  "  If  our  go^)el  be  hid,"  says  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  it 
is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost"  This  is  a  truth  which  is  neither 
•to  be  denied  nor  foigottaa. 

How  then,  turning  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject  is  tbis 
scepticism  of  science  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  ?  We  ask  the 
ear  of  our  brethren  and  the  church  whilst  we  carefully  and 
^«mnly  weigh  the  <]^ue6tions  of  our  own  duty,  and  the  duty  of 
the  church.  It  is  evident  that  the  duty  is  critical  and  solenm, 
and  the  issue  momentou&  We  feel  it  to  be  of  vast  importance 
that  the  church  should  place  herself  right  and  bear  herself 
right,  in  word  and  action,  in  this  great  matter ;  and  that  she 
should  not  be  committed  to  any  detrimental  course  by  the 
overpowering  influence  of  narrow-minded  bigotry,  or  ignorant 
zeai,  or  antiquated  learning.  We  would  fain  see  the  chureh,  in 
this  ever-moving  age,  erect,  eager  and  watchful ;  ever  with  eye 
and  ear  awake  to  the  full  import  of  the  signal  cry  echoing  from 
the  mountain  tops,  "  Watchman^  what  of  the  night  ?"  and  pre- 
pared, as  she  has  ever  been,  to  lead  the  van  in  every  forward 
movement  of  the  human  mind. 

It  appears  to  us,  in  the  first  plac^  necessary  to  the  proper 
posture  of  the  chureh,  that  the  largest  liberty  should  be  accorded 
to  scientific  men,  to  carry  on  the  pursuits  and  investigations 
of  their  respective  sciences  according  to  their  legitimate  mode. 
The  inductive  method  has  won  for  itself  too  clear  a  title  to 
legitimacy  as  one  of  the  sources  of  humaa  knowledge^  of  human 
power  and  progress,  to  be  restauined  or  curbed  by  any  mere 
conventional  authority,  or  any  manufactured  public  sentiment 
The  church  has  no  alternative  but  to  allow  it  to  push  its  inqui- 
ries in  the  x^<mis  of  fact,  order,  and  law,  to  their  farthest  pos- 
sible resulta  And  the  more  readily  and  cheerfully  this  is 
done  the  better.  The  mind  of  the  age  will  defend  the  freedom 
of  science  no  less  promptly  than  it  will  defend  the  freedom  of 
conscience  itsel£  The  civilized  world  is  too  far  advanced  in 
the  whole  order  of  ideas  pertaining  to  human  freedom,  and  the 
personal,  social,  and  religious  rights  of  man,  to  tolerate  any 
•iofringement  of  his  rights  in  the  domain  of  scientific  inquiry. 
And  any  spirit  or  temper  on  the  part  of  the  church  tending  to 
the  suppression,  by  the  mere  force  of  authority  derived  frem 
the  Soiptures,  or  elsewhere,  of  the  fiiU  liberty  of  scientific 
inveatimtion  and  discussion,  must  so  far  forth  place  the  church 
in  a  false  position,  and  be  resented  by  the  mind  of  the  aga 
We  all  see  the  monstrous  folly  perpetrated  by  the  ignorant 
monks,  who  conq>elled  a  venerable  philosopher  to  abjure  the 
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doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  we  see  with  equal  readiness 
the  false  posture  in  which  the  church  was  placed  ;  but  perhaps 
we  do  not  so  readily  realise  that  in  their  circumstances  and 
with  their  information,  they  were  quite  as  excusable  as  many 
modem  divines,  who  not  only  reject  evidence  as  dear  as  Galileo 
possessed  for  the  Copemican  system,  and  pledge  the  Smptares 
to  a  science  as  false  as  that  held  by  the  fathers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  who  are  lain  to  hold  up  to  odium,  and  cover  with 
denunciation  and  obloquy,  those  who  presume,  as  men  of 
science,  to  teach  otherwise. 

Besides,  the  freedom  which  we  would  accord  to  science  is  the 
surest  way  to  secure  the  correction  of  its  own  errors,  and  the 
attainment  of  clear  and  satisfactory  results  on  any  subject 
which  lies  within  its  legitimate  domain;  and  beyond  that 
domain  it  is  not  science  at  all,  but  mere  speculation  and  con- 
jecture. If  an  immature  science  has  put  forth  hasty  judgments, 
and  announced  wrong  conclusions,  and  broached  untenable 
theories,  we  may  be  sure  that  scientific  men  themselves  will  find 
it  out  It  will  be  convicted  at  its  own  tribunal  The  error  will 
be  exposed  by  the  indisputable  teaching  of  fact ;  and  the  clouds 
which  may  have  begun  to  lower  upon  the  horizon  of  faith  will 
be  dispersed  by  the  same  power  that  raised  thenou  Unless  we 
suppose  that  scientific  men  are  specially  leagued  in  conspiracy 
against  the  Scriptures,  we  must  bid  them  G^-speed,  knowing 
that  they  will  utimately  give  us  truth,  and  enlarge  vastly,  as 
they  have  already  done,  our  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and 
glory  of  God  in  the  works  of  his  hands. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  against  true  science,  but 
false  science,  our  wrath  is  kindled, — against  ignorant  pretend- 
ers, sciolists,  and  vain  boasters.  Very  well ;  give  a  fiur  field, 
and  they  will  be  foiled  at  their  own  weapons.  Keal  attainment 
will  put  to  shame  pretension,  and  genuine  discovery  will  silence 
empty  boasting.  The  church,  as  the  custodian  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  if  she  believes  in  their  inspiration  and  consequent  truth- 
fulness, has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  expect,  from  the 
most  extended  researches  and  the  most  complete  generalization 
of  scienoa 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Hugh  Miller,  that  questions  in 
arithmetic  must  be  settled  arithmetically ;  questions  in  geom- 
phy,  geographically ;  questions  in  astronomy,  astronomicslly; 
and  questions  in  geology,  geologically.  None  of  them  can  be 
settled  biblioaUy,  apart  from  an  induction  of  facts.  From  this 
it  follows,  in  the  second  place,  not  only  that  the  church  should 
concede  to  science  the  largest  possible  liberty  in  her  own  sphere, 
but  that  she  should  cultivate,  through  her  ministry,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  science  which  have  a  relation 
to  Christian  faith.    She  should  thus  master  for  herself  a  prac- 
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tical  understanding  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  with  which 
she  is  called  to  deal,  and  a  correct  comprehension  of  the  danger, 
if  there  be  any,  to  which  she  is  exposed.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  obvious  path  of  safety.  An  enemy  who  brings  against 
us  new  and  formidable  weapons,  must  be  met  by  weapons  equal 
or  superior.  A  contest  against  iron-clad  ships  can  be  sustained 
successfully  only  by  iron-clad  ships,  or  something  better.  If 
it  be  held  important  that  the  ministry  possess  a  creditable 
acquaintance  with  human  learning,  and  science  generally,  even 
if  not  connected  directly  with  the  matter  of  their  work,  much 
more  ought  it  to  be  held  important,  now  that  they  poss^  at 
least  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  science 
which  bear  directly  on  their  o^vn  teachings,  and  which  may  be 
permeating  with  painful  doubts  the  minds  of  their  heareis. 
This  would  at  least  shield  them  from  exposing  themselves,  and 
damaging  the  cause  they  serve,  by  weak  and  rash  arguments 
and  ignorant  declamation.  There  are  few  things  more  detri- 
mental to  even  a  good  cause  than  to  have  it  supported  by  weak 
arguments.  The  mind  is  only  too  prone  to  attribute  that  to  the 
cause  itself  which  belongs  solely  to  the  arguments.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  more  advantageous  to  an  opponent 
than  the  exposure  of  gross  ignorance,  in  his  antagonist,  of  the 
true  state  of  the  question.  We  have  heard  from  the  pulpit, 
blunders  as  to  the  true  posture  and  progress  of  science,  for 
which  there  could  be  no  apology  in  an  educated  man ;  and  we 
could  conceive  with  what  infinite  scorn  a  somewhat  sceptical 
Bavan  would  have  listened  from  his  pew,  and  what  damage  his 
exposure  of  the  ignorance  would  have  done  could  it  have  been 
made  to  the  congregation.  Against  this  the  ministry  should 
guard  themselves,  by  a  careful  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
state  of  progress  of  those  sciences  which  bear  more  or  less 
directly  on  revelation. 

But  the  church  has  a  right  to  expect  more  than  this  of  her 
commissioned  teachers.  There  are  among  them  many  who  have 
special  adaptations  of  mind  to  scientific  pursuits.  These  ought 
to  be  assiduously  cultivated.  They  ought  to  be  held  to  be 
special  gifts  of  God  in  this  age.  The  great  scientifico-religious 
problem  now  pending  between  revelation  and  science,  can  never 
reach  a  clear  and  permanent  solution  until  it  comes  to  be  fully 
comprehended  and  mastered,  on  its  scientific  side,  by  the 
religious  mind  of  the  age ;  and  the  religious  mind  of  the  age 
can  only  thus  master  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  those 
who  are  the  appointed  teachers  of  religious  and  theological 
trutL  Hence  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  obvious  duty  of  those 
who  have  special  gifts  and  inclinations  in  this  direction,  to 
improve  their  gifts,  and  follow  their  inclinations  as  the  leadings 
of  providence,  in  order  that,  standing  above  and  comprehend- 
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ing  the  tendencies  and  reqnirements  of  both  the  theological  and 
scientific  interest,  they  may  point  out  to  the  former  the  true 
path  of  safety  and  triumph.  There  is  in  the  religious  world  a 
complete  stairway  of  thought  Nowhere  else  is  the  influence 
of  commanding  minds  more  powerfully  felt ;  and  unless  the 
commanding  minds  of  it,  now  and  henceforth,  are  aUe  to  seize 
and  appropriate  the  scientific  elements  of  the  problem  in  ques- 
tion, and  give  to  the  world  below  them  clear  and  sufficient 
utterances,  the  result  must  be  an  increasing  and  alannisg 
scepticism. 

To  this  end,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  theological  education  will  be  more  carefully  and 
systematically  guwxied  on  its  scientific  side  ?  When  it  will  be 
considered  at  least  quite  as  important  to  furnish  students  with 
weapons  to  contend  with  living  foes,  as  to  arm  them  agahist 
antagonists  who  have  been  dead  a  thousand  years  ?  Su^y  it 
is  quite  as  important  to  assist^  them  to  the  comprehension  of 
controversies  which  are  shaking  the  living  mind  of  the  time,  as 
to  school  them  in  the  love  of  controversies  of  which  only  the 
diy  bones  are  left  to  dangle  in  the  wind.  We  are  no  advocates 
of  hasty  and  sudden  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  theological 
culture,  nor  do  we  undervalue  the  learning  and  wisdom  ot  the 
past ;  but  we  think  the  obvious  phenomena  and  needs  of  the 
time  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  too  oflien  happens  that  a 
young  man  comes  forth  equipped  for  his  work,  richly  itimished 
with  the  book-culture,  the  apologetics,  and  polemics  of  the  past, 
but  when  called  to  deal  with  the  living  questions  of  the  tinie, 
flounders  sadly ;  when  called  to  move  in  sympathy  with  the 
thinking,  feeling  mind  of  the  time,  finds  himself  in  a  strange 
and  bewildering  atmosphere ;  and  when  called  to  satisfy  the 
wants  and  relieve  the  difficulties  of  inquiring  minds  around 
him,  is  imbecile  or  indifferent.  We  have  ourselves  seen  pain- 
ful instances  of  this,  and  could  not  but  mournfully  wcmder  to 
what  this  thing  would  grow. 

The  church  should  learn  her  duty  from  her  histonr.  Id 
eveiy  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  Christianity  by  hostile 
human  learning,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  days  of 
Dr  Strauss,  the  assailing  party  have  been  thwarted  and  van- 
quished by  the  church  seizing  and  mastering  the  weajKXis  of 
attack.  The  sons  of  the  church  have  become  learned  in  the 
learning  of  their  adversaries,  and  have  not  only  sustained  the 
attack,  but  have  succeeded  in  bringing  finom  eveiy  newly-opened 
field  of  inquiry  something  to  strengthen  the  citadel  of  their 
faith.  The  church  has  never  gained  anything  by  despising  her 
foes,  or  ignoring  the  issues  they  have  started ;  and  that  Imach 
of  the  church,  once  the  spiritual  mistress  of  the  world,  whose 
policy  has  been  of  this  type— who,  pluming  herself  upon  her 
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iii&llibility,  turned  upon  her  heel  when  an^  presumed  to  quea* 
tion  her  teachings — stands  this  day  a  petrifaction  and  a  warn- 
ing to  all  who  would  attempt  to  fetter  human  thought^  or 
despise  the  outgoings  of  human  inquiry.  The  church  cannot 
afford  to  despise  or  ignore  science.  She  cannot  cast  from  her 
contemptuously  the  issues  which  science  presents  at  the  bar  of 
the  world's  judgment  She  must  take  up  these  issues,  she  must 
aim  to  mould  and  direct  them  in  her  own  interests,  she  must 
learn  all  that  science  has  to  teach,  she  must  become  a  student 
herself  in  the  great  school  of  fact,  phenomena,  and  law :  she 
must  listen  to  all  the  various  cadences  of  the  voices  of  creation, 
in  order  to  know  whether  any  of  them  are  out  of  harmony  with 
what  she  believes  to  be  the  voice  of  Deity  in  his  word,  and  in 
order  to  assure  and  shew  to  the  world  that  the  harmony  is 
perfect  Let  her  sons  be  equal  to  their  calling,  and  she  wiU 
not  belie  her  history.  However  firm  and  etem^  the  founda- 
tion on  which  she  rests,  God  has  ordained  that  the  price  of  her 
safety  is  eternal  vigilanca 

A  third  obvious  duty  of  the  educated  mind  of  the  church  is 
to  avoid  ill-natured  and  unbecoming  abuse  of  science  and 
scientific  men.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  such  a  caveat 
as  this  were  scarcely  necessary,  but  facts  too  plainly  shew  its 
necessity.  We  do  not  propose  to  illustrate  by  personal  instances, 
but  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  a  careful  ana^is  of  the  contro- 
versial literature  called  forth  in  the  theolc^cal  world  by  the 
revelations  and  impugnings  of  sdence,  wi^  reveal  no  little 
acrimony  and  ill-nature — not  a  little  narrow  bigotry,  small 
jealousy/  coarse  and  even  scurrilous  abuse,  and  altogether 
unbecoming,  behaviour  in  general  To  call  a  man  an  ass  or 
an  ignoramus,  is  not  the  best  way  to  answer  his  arg^uments. 
Especially  when  £EM)ts  and  the  interpretatioo  of  facts  are  in  the 
debate,  is  such  controversial  heat  unbecoming  ?  Facta  are  cold 
things  and  stubborn  things,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  high 
words  or  haughty  sneers.  We  may  be  sure  that  science  cannot 
be  turned  aside  from  her  steady  and  onward  course  by  any 
such  bravado,  and  while  nothing  can  be  more  distasteful  to 
scientific  men,  or  more  foreign  to  their  habits  of  muid,  it  wiU 
not  in  the  least  move  them.  Let  Christian  men,  by  all  means, 
take  up  and  discuss  the  issues  which  science  makes,  in  the 
same  calm,  dignified,  and  self-oomposed  spirit  in  which  they 
axe  offered.  Let  them  indeed  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith, 
let  them  bring  the  heaviest  batteries  of  argument  to  bear 
against  the  hostile  attacks  of  science,  let  them  expose  unspar- 
ingly all  possible  errors,  crudities^  rash  statements,  and  hasty 
generalizations  of  scientific  men  ;  but  let  them  do  it  with  the 
amiable  calmness  of  men  conscious  of  the  final  strength  of  the 
cause  they  are  defending,  and  not  with  the  unseemly  heat 
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which  usually  betrays  an  uneasy  misgiving  of  ultimate  conse- 
quences. Let  them  avoid  bandying  epithets,  or  indulging  in 
personal  asperities,  or  pretending  to  depreciate  the  attainments 
of  men  who  by  long  and  patient  labour  have  gained  a  name  of 
honour  among  their  peers.  Even  Hugh  Miller,  with  all  his 
wonderful  powers,  has  not  wholly  escaped  such  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  certain  j  oumalists  and  others  in  this  country.  No  other 
result  can  follow  such  a  course  but  damage  to  the  cause  pursuing 
it.  Let  the  church  remember  that  the  scepticism  with  which 
she  has  to  contend  is  not  a  frivolous,  shallow,  or  flippant  affidr 
— ^it  is  not  the  holiday  tilting  of  novices  and  sciolists — ^it  is  not 
the  prepense  outbreaking  dq)ravity  of  base  and  wicked  men- 
it  is  a  grave  and  serious  matter-of-fact  affair ;  it  has  often  the 
spirit  of  an  anxious  inquirer ;  and  in  all  circumstances  has  a 
right  to  claim  the  amenities  due  to  an  honourable  foe. 

A  fourth  hint  we  would  suggest  to  our  brethren  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  defending  the  Scriptures,  by  ton^e  or  pen,  against 
the  scepticism  of  science,  is  to  avoid  hazarding  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  the 
whole  Christian  religion,  upon  any  given  iTVterpretatum  of  a 
particular  passage,  or  passages  We  have  in  our  mind's  eye 
some  notable  examples  of  this,  which  we  might  adduce,  did  we 
not  desire  to  avoid  personal  allusions  in  this  article.  We  might 
cite  instances  of  men  of  position  and  character  in  the  chnrch, 
boldly  suspending  (or  attempting  to  do  it)  the  veracity  of  the 
entire  Scriptures,  and  the  whole  Christian  system,  upon  their 
understanding  or  interpretation  of  a  given  text, — perhaps  the 
apparent  and  commonly  received  interpretation.  The  process 
is  very  summary ;  the  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be  called, 
is  briefly  this.  "  If  this  be  not  true,  then  the  Scriptures  are 
convicted  of  falsehood,  the  doctrine  of  their  inspiration  falls  to 
the  ground,  for  God  cannot  lie ;  if  the  Scnptures  are  not 
inspired,  Jesus  Christ  was  an  impostor,  his  redemption  is  a 
myth,  salvation  a  delusion,  immortality  a  dream,  and  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  faith  a  mockery  and  sham.^  Now  it 
strikes  us  that  this  is  hanging  too  great  a  weight  of  precious 
things  upon  one  hook.  It  is  risking  all  the  treasure  in  one 
ship.  It  was  surely  not  the  intention  of  the  Author  of  the 
Scriptures  thus  to  hang  their  whole  authority  on  the  apparent 
meaning  of  any^  one  passage,  or  he  would  not  have  embodied  in 
them  many  thmgs  dark,  mysterious,  emblematical,  and  "  bard 
to  be  understood/'  to  the  gradual  comprehension  of  which  the 
mind  of  the  church  slowly  comes  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is 
no  disparagement  of  Scripture,  and  breeds  no  conflict  with  the 
doctrine  of  its  inspiration  and  infallibility,  to  say,  that  it  con* 
tains  many  things  of  which  the  devest  and  truest  meaning  is 
not  the  obvious  meaning ;  that  their  final  meaning  is  difficult 
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of  attainmeni,  and  needs  the  aid  not  only  of  history,  bat  also 
of  the  development  of  thought  and  the  labours  of  the  mind  in 
other  spheres,  to  its  full  elucidation.  Thus,  we  think  it  may 
be  said  with  propriety,  that  the  developments  and  discoveries 
of  science  are  as  necessary  to  the  ultimate  interpretation  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  events  of  history  are 
necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  prophecy. 

The  history^  of  exegesis  exhibits  many  tortuous  windings  in 
the  course  of  ages  ;  the  path  of  particular  passages  resembles 
the  course  of  certain  rivers  on  the  map,  flowing  now  east,  now 
west,  and  then  apparently  returning  to  the  point  of  starting 
But  withal  the  river  reaches  its  destination ;  and  so  do  the 
Scriptures  still  stand,  unbroken  in  their  symmetry,  unimpaired 
in  their  integrity,  fresh  as  ever  in  their  life  and  power.  Infal- 
libility of  the  Scriptures  is  one  thing,  interpretation  is  another. 
Let  our  brethren  ^Uy  understand  tbi& 

In  the  fifth  place,  let  the  apologists  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  Christian  System  carefally  avoid  forcing  them  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  laws  of  the  human  reason,  or  to  the  inevitable 
sequences  of  evidence,  or  to  the  instinct  of  the  human  mind. 
No  more  disastrous  service  could  be  rendei^d  to  Christianity 
by  its  professed  friends  than  to  attempt  to  array  it  against  the 
human  mind  itself,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  powers, — 
those  very  powers  by  which  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
system  can  possibly  be  apprehended.  It  is  most  clearly  and 
flagrantly  suicidal  Two  considerable  classes  of  men,  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  have  been  labouring,  though  with 
opposite  intentions,  to  the  same  result  The  one  class  consists 
of  the  Humes,  the  Voltaires,  the  Bayles,  the  BoUngbrokes  of 
a  former  age,  and  the  Holyoakes,  the  Martineaus,  the  Secular- 
ists, and  Westminster  Reviews  of  later  times,  who  have  wrought 
with  all  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  force  of  the  most  trained  and 
skilful  logic,  to  shew  that  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
traverse  those  great  fixed  laws  which  regulate  human  belief, 
and  that  Christianity  is  an  abnormal  and  transient  excrescence 
upon  the  life  of  the  world  The  other  class  consists  of  those 
ill-starred  defenders  of  the  faith,  who  with  perhaps  the  best 
intentions,  but  with  a  zeal  that  feu*  outruns  their  knowledge, 
would  set  the  teachings  of  revelation  against  the  legitimate 
deductions  of  science,  and  insist  that  the  latter  shall  succumb 
to  the  former  ;  would  compel  a  faith  which  tramples  upon  and 
crushes  the  exercise  of  the  reason  in  profBme  matters,  and  vio- 
lates both  the  instincts  of  our  natures  and  the  order  of  our 
general  belief  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  latter  class  is  fast  passing 
awav,  though  some  noted  specimens  of  it  still  remain.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence  they  will  be  regarded  with  as  much  wonder 
as  the  novice  in  geology  regards  the    fossil   saurians  and 
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ceiaoea  of  the  ancient  world.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  As 
an  escape  from  the  difficulties  which  science  has  forced  opon 
the  traditional  faith  of  the  churchy  it  has  been  gravely  asserted 
that  the  fossil  appearances  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth  were  not  the 
remains  of  living  creatures  at  all,  but  only  appearances,  freaks 
of  nature,  or  rather  the  direct  works  of  the  Almighty.  "  For 
aught  that  appears  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,^  said  the  Lon- 
don Record,  some  years  ago,  "the  world  might  have  been 
called  into  existence  yesterday."  "  The  very  day  when  the 
ocean  dashed  its  first  waves  on  the  shore,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  it  bathed,  let  us  not  doubt,  rocks  already  worn  bv  the  break- 
ers, and  beaches  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  shells. '  We  ha?e 
ourselves,  within  the  last  ten  years,  heard  a  respectable  minis- 
ter avow  his  belief  that  the  organic  remains  of  the  earth  were 
created  as  we  find  them.  We  have  not  space  nor  patience  to 
argue  this  point.  We  would  simply  ask — ^If  a  man  does  not 
believe  that  a  fossil  fish  was  once  a  living  fish,  and  is  Ic^cally 
consistent,  what  else  can  he  believe  ?  And  if  he  does  believe 
anything  else,  how  does  he  believe  it  1  Does  he  believe  that 
the  mounds  and  buried  cities  of  the  West  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  race  which  once  dwelt  on  this  continent^  or  the 
remains  of  any  race  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  does  he  believe  it  I 
Does  he  believe  that  the  skeletons  occasionally  exhumed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ancient  burying-grounds  were  once  living 
men,  and  if  so,  how  does  he  believe  it  ?  We  opine  such  a  man 
can  only  avoid  being  a  universal  sceptic  by  an  inconsistency  as 
glaring  as  his  scepticism  is  absurd.  Any  sudi  attempts  to 
force  the  Scriptures  to  traverse  the  fixed  laws  of  human  belief, 
can  only  result,  if  successful,  in  unmitigated  disaster.  And 
the  same  order  of  thought,  if  carried  into  any  other  department 
of  religious  truth,  must  be  equally  deleteijous.  Christianity  is 
indeed  in  a  laige  and  important  sense  a  specialty^  but  it  is  not 
a  specialty  in  such  a  sense  as  to  stand  in  violent  antagonism 
to  the  whole  normal  order  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  worida 
It  has  its  mysteries  and  doctrines  for  faith,  which  transcend 
reason,  but  it  does  no  violence  to  reason  in  its  own  sphere 
Says  the  acute  Bishop  Berkeley,  "Nothing  dark,  incompraien- 
sible,  mysterious,  or  unaccountable  is  the  ground  or  motive, 
principle  or  founda;tAon^  proof  or  reaeon  of  our  faith,  though 
it  may  be  the  object  of  it' 

The  liability  is  great  in  some  minds  thus  to  set  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  against  the  laws  of  evidence  and  belief  in  other 
spheres.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  church,  and  one  of 
the  vantage-grounds  of  infidelity.  In  the  practical  contest  at 
the  bar  of  public  sentiment,  the  advantage  is  immenady  on  the 
side  of  those  who  plead  for  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  and 
instincts  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  supremacy  of  fsicta    Fur- 
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thermore,  facts  and  evidence  are  sure  to  assert  tfaemselveB 
triumphantly  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  to  control  finally  the 
course  of  public  opinion.  This  they  do  by  their  oien  native  force, 
as  irresistibly  as  the  channel  controls  the  course  of  the  stream. 
Take  again,  as  an  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  globular  form  of 
the  earth.  It  is  not  only  important  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
astronomy,  but  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  triumph  of 
evidence,  being  among  the  first  of  those  convictions,  directly 
opposed  to  the  first  conclusions  and  apparent  evidence  of  the 
senses,  which  astronomy  irresistibly  proves.  To  make  men 
believe  that  up  and  down  are  di£ferent  directions  in  different 
places  ;  that  the  sea,  which  seems  so  level,  is,  in  fact,  convex  ; 
that  the  earth,  which  seems  to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  is,  in 
fact,  not  supported  at  all ; — are  great  triumphs,  both  of  the 
power  of  discovering  and  the  power  of  convincing.  And  had 
this  conviction  failed  to  force  itself,  on  the  evidence,  into 
general  acceptance  and  recognition,  it  could  only  have  so 
occurred  through  the  utter  and  hopeless  imbecility  of  the 
general  mind  of  the  race.  And  yet,  as  bearing  on  the  present 
progress  and  claims  of  science,  we  must  not  forget  that  at  a 
date  comparatively  modem,  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes,  ot 
the  existence  of  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  stand  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it,  with  their  feet  turned  towards  ouis^  was 
considered  both  monstrous  and  heretical.  Let  us  believe  that 
the  Bible  and  the  religion  thereof,  are  bound  to  the  life  of  the 
world  as  the  bark  is  to  the  tree^  which  does  not  crack  and 
burst  with  the  inward  expansion,  but  expands  and  spreads^  and 
covers  and  protects  it  at  every  point  If  this  be  so,  no  labours 
of  science  can  do  aught  to  harm  them. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  let  the  Christian  world  and  the 
Christian  ministry  stand  firm  and  steady,  holding  by  the  old 
paths  and  the  traditionary  faiths  until  the  irresistible  force  of 
proof  demands  a  modification.  We  are  no  advocates  for  rash 
and  hasty  changes  of  opinion.  The  genius  of  science  herself 
deprecates  them.  All  changes  of  public  sentiment,  to  be 
healthful,  ought  to  be  slow.  An  established  belief  has  a  claim 
to  acceptance  until  the  contrary  is  proved  The  onuaprdxmM 
BOW  in  all  cases  lies  with  science.  Never  before  was  the  motto 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  now  in  the  Christian  world — 
**  feaiirui  Imte  r  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to 
snatch  up  every  novelty  of  science,  and  hasten  to  adjust  their 
biblical  mith  to  its  apparent  demands,  thus  holding  their  fSaith 
as  a  mere  weathercock,  to  be  turned  about  by  eveiy  wind  of 
doctrine,  would  not  only  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  but 
imbecile  and  foolish  to  the  last  d^ee.  No  matter  how  specious 
the  recently  announced  conclusions  of  science  may  be — nay, 
we  go  &rtiier,  and  say,  no  matter  how  true  they  may  be,  still, 
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an  indecent  haste  to  adopt  them,  and  modify  interpretation  to 
suit  them,  is  to  be  deprecated.  All  new  truth  must  bide  its 
time.  And  besides,  time  is  the  great  test  of  the  true  and  the 
{jBtlse.  Science,  when  she  comes  as  a  revolutionizer  of  old 
opinions,  must  submit  to  the  same  severity  of  ordeal,  and  the 
same  patient  trial,  which  prevail  ini  her  own  methods.  If  she 
is  to  beget  changes  in  religious  opinion,  they  ou^ht  to  proceed 
slowly,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  like  the  formative  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  which  add  new  shape,  beauty,  and  complete- 
ness to  the  old  without  destroying  it,  not  like  the  rush  of  the 
hurricane,  which  spreads  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  path — ^wbich 
casts  down  but  builds  nothing  up.  In  this  view  we  value  highly 
the  strong  conservative  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind-- 
the  vast  power  of  resistance  which  it  presents  to  novelties  in 
doctrine.  It  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  its  safety,  in  a  restless, 
energizing,  progressive  age.  Especially  in  our  own  Presby- 
terian body  do  we  value  these  conservative  elements,  properly 
modified,  as  we  believe  they  are,  by  the  propulsive  forces  of 
the  age.  It  is  a  sim  that  the  forces  which  direct  her  progress 
are  in  healthful  play.  The  increased  activity  of  the  vital 
forces  under  excitement  is  pleasant  for  a  time,  but  as  a  con- 
tinuous state  would  be  rmnous.  It  is  true  that  individual 
cases  of  dogged  and  senseless  resistance  to  the  clearly  established 
claims  of  scientific  truth  may  be  numerous,  and  painful  to  con- 
sider, and  if  these  should  preponderate  too  greatijr,  their  influ- 
ence would  be  disastrous  in  placing  the  church  in  that  false 
posture  which  we  have  deprecated  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article.  They  would  then  indicate  the  opposite  extreme  of 
atrophy  and  stagnation.  But  we  regard  them  rather  as  the 
necessary  drag-weights  in  an  age  of  progress.  The  chief  remedy 
for  too  rapid  motion  is  friction,  and  this  use  they  serva  Thus, 
though  it  has  its  minor  disadvantages,  and  occasionally  presets 
phenomena  which  are  not  a  little  annoying,  we  ought  to  re- 
joice that,  in  our  own  communion,  there  is  at  least  a  sufficiently 
ponderous  make-weight  imbedded  in  the  masses  of  the  unedu- 
cated mind  of  the  church,  and  that  even  the  educated  classes 
are  not  wholly  free  from  it.  Let  us  hope  that  our  church  will 
thereby  come  gradually  but  surely  to  the  perception  of  the  true 
harmony  of  science  and  revelation,  and  not  sink  into  the  list- 
lessness  of  dead  orthodoxy,  on  the  one  hand,  or  rush  into  the 
excesses  of  rationalism  on  the  other.  Better  that  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  two  should  be  deferred  a  himdred  years,  than 
that  it  should  be  forced  upon  the  religious  mind  of  the  world 
before  it  had  grown  to  the  apprehension  of  it  Thus,  while 
we  insist  upon  the  largest  Hberty  being  conceded  to  scienoe, 
and  would  urge  upon  the  church  the  pursuit  of  scientiflc 
studies,  and  would  deprecate  the  controlling  preponderance 
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of  an  order  of  thought  which  would  benumb  the  vigorous  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  church,  and  pledge  her  to  a  false  science, 
we  would  heartily  disavow  the  desire  to  see  the  via  vnertia  of 
the  church  suddenly  removed,  and  see  her  run  with  itching 
ears  after  every  new  teacher.  Let  her  "prove  aU  things,''  and 
"  holdfast  that  which  is  good,*' 

Finaily,  we  avow  our  unhesitating  conviction  that  the  appre- 
hended danger  to  the  religious  interests  of  mankind  from  the 
discoveries  of  science  is  not  reoL  We  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  who  holds  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
realities  can  apprehend  any  such  danger.  To  say  that  no 
permanent  damage  can  accrue  to  troth,  seems  to  us  almost  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom.  Science  and  religion  may 
each  one  shine  with  a  new  and  peculiar  beauty  in  each  other^s 
light ;  they  cannot  obscure  or  destroy  one  another.  And 
whilst  jarring  and  discord  may  rei^  for  a  time  among  those 
who  are  struggling  through  the  twilight  of  that  intermediate 
state  between  ignorance  and  perfect  knowledge,  they  will  come, 
in  the  end,  to  see  eye  to  eye ;  and  meantime  the  divine  faith 
of  the  world  will  move  steadily  and  surely  on,  unharmed  by 
the  feverish  strife — "  saevis  tranquiUua  in  wndis!' 


XI.  BIBLICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Undbb  this  head  we  propose  from  time  to  time  to  place  before  our 
readers  any  particulars  of  recent  biblical  or  ecclesiastical  intelli- 

fmce  which  seem  possessed  of  peculiar  interest  or  importance, 
rief  extracts  will  be  given  from  the  leading  contemporary  periodi- 
cals, indicating  the  views  taken  from  different  stand-points  of  those 
questions  bearing  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  or  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  happen  chiefly  to  engage  attention.  Of  late,  the  Colenso 
controversy  has  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  drawn  forth 
expressions  of  opinion  from  many  different  quarters  on  the  vitally 
important  questions  which  it  embraces.  Both  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews  have,  in  their  last  issue,  dealt  in  their  own 
characteristic  ways  with  this  new  ordeal  of  criticism  through  which 
the  Bible  has  been  called  to  pass.  We  give  the  following  passages 
from  the  two  articles  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  they 
are  respectively  written,  though,  of  course,  without  subscribing  to 
all  the  sentiments  which  they  express. 

The  *'  Edinburgh  Review  "  on  Inspiration. 

Oar  first  extract  is  from  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh^  entitled, 
''The  Bible  and  the  Church,"  and  embodies  the  views  of  the 
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Arnold  BcbooL  In  reference  to  the  question,  ''  What  then  ezietlj 
are  we  to  understand  when  the  Scriptures  are  spoken  of  as  in- 
spired ?"  the  following  results  are  declared  to  be  "  inevitable''  (?):— 

'<  First  of  all.  That  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  because  a  bookifliB> 
spied  by  Almighty  Ood,  that  it  shoald  theiefore  be  fiuiltieas,  or  (to  use  Dr 
Arnold's  expression)  that  he  should  haye  oonunuaioated  to  it  his  owa  divine 
perfections.  The  most  highly  inspired  men,  such  as  St  Peter,  were  IjaUe 
to  serious  error.  Churches  and  oooncils,  to  whom  we  belieye  the  diTine 
presence  to  haye  been  in  a  special  manner  youchsafed, '  may  eir,  and  hafe 
erred,  eyen  in  matters  pertaining  to  fiiith.'  Nay,  in  nature  herselfi  whffe 
no  one  can  deny  the  finger  of  G^  imperfection,  waste,  self-impoaid  Vat^ 
tion  as  to  variety  of  type  and  selection  of  maten^  axe  obyiooaly  coDBstent 
with,  and  to  some  minds  indicatiye  of,  the  presence  and  agency  of  a  dime 
wisdom.  Why  may  it  not  be  so  with  the  Bible  ?  Why  may -it  not  be  troe— 
and  if  so,  why  should  it  not  be  recognised — that  the  Book  presents  tiie  nme 
charaoteristics  which  the  best  and  highest  of  God*s  other  gifls  presepty  viii 
not  the  mere  outward  symmetry  of  a  finite  and  mechanical  ptneotion,  hit 
the  inward,  elastic,  and  reproductiye  power  of  a  diyine  life  ? 

"  Secondly,  It  is  obvious  that  the  inspiration,  the  divine  Spirit,  whidi 
breathes  throaghout  this  Book  is  not  of  a  adentifiO)  critical,  or  Ustoricftl 
character,  but  a  distinctly  and  exolosively  religious  spirit ;  that  it  is  in  thii 
respect  that  the  gospel  is  in  adrance  of  erery  succeeding  age ;  that  it  is  to 
enjov  this  effluence  from  its  loved  and  cherished  pages  that  the  pure  and 
sood  in  eyery  generation  sit  as  learners  at  its  feet  If  we  would  but  remem- 
ber this  we  should  escape  a  host  of  difficulties ;  we  should  thankfully  accept 
the  water  of  life,  although  presented  to  us  in  earthen  vessels ;  and  we 
should  certainly  neyer  allow  ourselves,  as  some  good  men  have  done,  to  ex- 
claim in  peeyish  disappointment,  '  We  will  not  be  ministered  to  by  a  book 
which  is  not  in  all  points  perfect  and  infallible  as  Almighty  God  himself.' 

"  Lastly,  we  conclude  that  the  epithets  properly  to  be  applied  to  the 
Bible  are  these,  and  not  more  than  these,  viz.,  that  it  is  disfihxd^  replete 
itself,  and  pregnant  without  stint  for  him  that  rightly  uses  it,  with  the 
spirit  of  purity,  faith,  obedience,  charity,  which  forms  the  essential  temper 
and  character  of  the  church  and  family  of  Qod ;  that  it  is  sacbiD)  set  by 
itself  a  book  apart,  fenced  from  all  levity,  irreyerence,  and  mere  cnriooB 
handling ;  a  book  worthy,  if  only  for  what  it  has  efiected  in  the  world,  of 
all  possible  respect  and  nonour,  and  regarded  with  too  ^reat  awe  and  loTe 
by  midtitudes  of  the  tenderest,  most  heayenly  and  sensitive  minds  for  m 
one  possessed  of  the  commonest  sympathy  or  charity  to  approach  it  with 
the  uioes  of  every-day  profanity  upon  his  feet ;  and  once  more,  that  it  ie 
C4K0NICAL,  or,  iu  Other  words,  that  collection  of  writings  which,  amid  the 
multitude  of  claimants  the  diurch  has  '  canonised,'  has  delibeiately,  and 
after  examination,  giyen  her  sanction  to,  as  her  authorised  yolume  of  app^ 
and  of  instruction,  and  which  so.  by  a  natural  transition  of  meaning  hai 
become  her  canon,  her  rule  of  fiuth,  her  standard  whereby  to  test  the  ac- 
cordance of  men  and  doctrines  with  the  spirit  that  is  in  her,  and  with  that 
<  mould  of  doctrine '  into  which  the  first  apostolic  churches  were  cast 

<'  And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  go  farther  than  this  ?  Whj 
should  we  be  striying  and  wrestling  against  ineyitable  facto,  in  cider  to 
extort  a  higher,  nay,  rather  an  innnitely^  lower,  more  unnatural,  more 
mechanical,  dead,  inelastic,  notion  of  inspiration  out  of  data  which  poa- 
tiyely  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  purpose  ?'*^£St2in5«9vA  Recitti 
April  1863. 

To  this  extract  we  append  the  following  weighty  and  pertin^^^^ 
remarks  from  a  nmng  contemporary  journal,  Thg  Weekfy  Bwu»t 
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published  in  London,  which  is  edited  by  the  well-known  writer, 
Peter  Bayne,  Esq.,  and  is  understood  to 'reflect  the  views  and  plead 
the  cause  of  English  Presbyterians. 

"  We  do  not  oomment  upon  the  singolar  and  illogical  mingling  op  in 
these  passages  of  what  the  ^ible  deriyes  from  the  reyerence  of  individuals, 
and  wnat,  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  or  its  dirine  credentiiUs,  it  has  imposed  upon 
indiyidaals — ^npon  this  maryeUoos  farrago  of  rationalism,  sentimentalism, 
and  popeiy,  which  seems  to  us  a  positive  network  of  yicioos  circles  in  rea- 
aonine ;  but  we  ask  in  all  calmness.  Can  this  kind  of  panegyric  on  the 
Bible  haye  any  essential  bearing  upon  the  question,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners?  The  Bible  claims  something 
of  us  ;  it  professes  to  give  us  something  in  return.  What  it  demands  of 
us  is  conformity  to  its  precepts,  belief  in  its  principles.  To  tbis  extent  it 
curtails,  while  it  crowns  and  deyelops,  the  freedom  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  existence.  What  it  ^yes  in  return  for  this  fiedth  is  certitude  in 
relation  to  many  tbings  which  infinitely  concern  us.  Why  am  I  to  obey  its 
precepts?  On  account  of  its  authority.  Why  am  I  to  belieye  its  promises? 
On  account  of  their  being  made  by  a  divine  being,  infinite  in  power,  wis- 
dom, justice,  eoodness,  and  truth.  If  I  know  that  the  Bible  is  from  the 
Infinite  One.  I,  a  finite  being,  without  degradation  to  my  nature  or  destruc- 
tion to  my  liberty  as  a  man,  mid^e  its  words  my  law,  and  its  declarations 
my  trust  But  if,  on  the  ground  of  its  mere  excellence,  I  veil  my  intellect 
before  it,  and  bow  my  neck  to  its  yoke — ^if  I  permit  it,  in  any  sense,  to  limit 
my  speculations  or  my  practice— I  make  myself  a  slave.  The  Koran  is 
imbued  with  a  fanatic  enthusiasm,  always  sincere,  and  rising  at  times  into 
religious  feryour ;  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  enshrined  in  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  have  been  reverenced  for  more  Uian  2000  years,  and  abound,  not 
only  with  the  noblest  ima^native  beauty,  but  with  we  greatest  simplicities 
of  ethical  truth ;  the  Diyine  Comedy  of  Xhmte  is  an  object  of  wonder  and 
veneration  to  every  man  acquainted  wiUi  it ;  tiie  tragedies  of  Hamlet,  Mao* 
both,  and  Lear  produce  a  feeling  almost  of  awe  from  the  altitude  of  their 
intellectual  sweep,  and  from  the  depth,  in  some  passages,  of  their  moral 
sublimity.  But  m  relation  to  idl  these  works  I  am  perfectly  free.  They 
claim  no  all^pance  £rom  me,  and  I  accord  them  none.  It  would  be  an 
absurd  mixture  of  arrogance  and  folly  to  extract  from  them  rules  according 
to  which  it  would  be  my  duty  to  shape  my  life.  It  would  be  the  wildest 
absurdity  in  me  to  base  a  church,  or  to  erect  a  creed  upon  them — so  long, 
that  is,  as  I  regard  them  as  mere  human  productions.  With  reference  to 
the  Bible,  it  is  essentially  of  small  moment  for  me  to  know  whether  it  is 
admired  by  men,  whether  it  is  poetical,  whether  it  responds  to  instincts 
and  cravings.  Of  all  that  I  shall  take  the  hberty  to  judge  for  myself.  If 
the  book  is  to  regulate  my  life  in  time,  and  to  convey  to  me  truths  affecting 
my  weal  or  woe  throughout  eternity,  I  must  know  whether  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Most  High,  the  seal  and  signet  of  Qod.  To  daim  my  homage 
to  it  on  any  other  grounds  is  to  insult  my  undentanding. 

"  Such,  we  submit,  is  the  common  sense  of  the  matter,  as  it  may  be  dis* 
oemed  both  bv  Christians  and  infidels.  The  grand  question  of  the  day  is 
not  whether  the  Bible  is  a  good  book,  but  whether  it  is  God's  book ;  it  is 
mere  frivolity  and  impertinence  in  the  Edinburgh  Bmew  to  load  it  with 
compliments,  while  eTudingthe  point  really  at  issue — whether  it  bos  autho- 
rity from  God  to  bid  us  humble  ourselves  before  it,  and  accept  only  such 
freedom  as  that  with  which  it  informs  us  that  God  will  make  us  free." — 
Weekly  Bmew,  June  6. 1863. 
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The  "  QiLaHerly*'  on  "  Cdenao  and  Davidson!* 

"  With  naud  to  the  mat  foaiidatioii  of  these  theories  (m.^  of  a  mani- 
fold aathmhip  of  the  Fentateuch),  the  alternation  of  the  names  JSZoAm 
and  Jehoodk,  it  is  anreasonable  to  sappose  that  we  oan,  in  erery  case,  aanga 
a  reason  why  one  is  used  in  preference  to  the  other.  Bat  in  many  cani 
the  reason  is  as  simple  as  |X)ssible.  Dr  Golenso  has  dilifcantly  noted  the 
number  of  times  each  ooeors  in  the  seTeral  books  of  the  Pentatenoh  and  the 
Bible.  Now,  in  Leviticos,  where  Ekhim  ocoars  fiiW-two  times,  and  Jebo- 
yah  311,  thm  is  not  a  nng{o  pMsage  where  the  htter  oonld  posnUj  be 
sabstitated  for  the  former.  The  Hebrew  langnage  does  not  admit  of  joiiuiig 
Jehaoah  with  a  pronoon,  as  niy  or  owr;  in  m  these  oases  lUohim  must  be 
used.  The  same  is  true  of  the  passages  in  Numbers,  with  the  exception  of 
that  portion  of  the  book  which  relates  to  Balaam.  We  think  we  can  <&- 
cover  a  reason  for  the  joint  use  of  the  two  names  in  the  fuller  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  on  the  suppoei- 
tion  that  Moses  wrote  it  It  is  the  account  of  the  first  coTenant  of  God 
with  man,  and  the  inspired  penman  desired  to  mark  firom  the  first  the 
identity  of  the  covenant  God  of  Israel  and  the  Creator  of  the  wotUL  From 
the  time  of  Exodus  vL  the  word  Jehovah  becomes  the  predominant  term  as 
a  matter  of  course.  When  Dr  Golenso  endeavours  to  draw  an  argument 
from  the  circumstance  that  names  were  usually  in  early  times  compounded 
with  Elohim,  and  not  with  Jehovah,  we  see  nothing  but  a  perfectly  natunl 
developmimt  of  fiicts.  The  names  in  the  desert  would  naturally  all  be 
compounded  with  the  more  ^miliar  term ;  a  few  might  afterwards  incor- 
porate the  new  and  more  niystical  word,  but  family  names  would  naturail/ 
nold  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  Ions  period.  Ajkd  this  v 
exactly  what  meets  us  in  the  word  of  God,  if  we  take  it  as  it  is.  To  meet 
the  theory  of  tiie  neolojrists,  Joshua  and  Judges  mud  be  dedaied  spurioafl» 
nor  can  any  portion  of  the  historical  Scriptures  be  deemed  trustworthy  I 
But  if  we  take  the  word  of  God  as  it  has  descended  to  us,  and  study  it  with 
reverence,  we  shall  see,  as  in  this  case,  an  answer  to  much  that  would  em- 
barrass us  on  any  other  hypothesis.  There  appear  also  traces  of  an  inten- 
tional variation  in  the  terms.  Where  the  people  of  God  came  in  oontaot 
with  heathenism,  there  the  name  Jehooak^  although  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
Balaam,  is  mixed  with  other  names,  as  Eldhim  and  .EZvon,  ike  Mod  High. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  lattw  name  is  used  both  by  Melohisedec  and  b/ 
Balaam,  t .e.,  by  priests  and  prophets  of  God  beyond  the  drde  of  the  fiuniljr 
of  AbnUiam,  and  living  amongst  the  heathen.  In  many  oases,  as  in  devo- 
tional pM^ms,  it  appears  to  have  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  either  or  of 
both ;  and  surely  we  caimot  be  justifies  in  demanding  a  reason  of  tiie  sacred 
penmen  why  they  use  one  or  the  other  in  every  particular  case. 

''  Reflections  such  as  these  will  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  the  devout  student 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  will  give  a  due  to  much  for  which  neology  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  supply  other  reasons.  Scripture  will  bring  a  divine  light  to  the 
mind,  while  neology  at  best  supplies  a  miserable  rashli^t  or  a  waning 
Ump.  But  the  profitable  study  of  Scripture  is  an  affiur  S  years,  and  not 
of  months.  She  yields  her  choicest  treasures,  not  to  haste  and  irrevarenoe, 
but  to  humility,  to  love,  and  to  faith."— QuaWerly  Bmew,  AprU  186^ 

Did  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  speak  in  Hebrew  or  in 

Greek? 

A  very  interesting  and  important  question  has  recently  been 
revived  as  to  the  langnage  generally  made  use  of  by  oar  Lord  and 
his  apostles.    The  cdmoet  universal  opinion  in  the  Choroh,  from 
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EuBebiuB  downwards,  has  been,  that  they  spoke  a  mixed  dialect, 
usually  denominated  Aramaic,  and  popularly  termed  Hebrew  in  the 
New  Testament.  On  that  hypothesis  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Christ 
have  perished,  and  we  possess  in  the  Greek  of  the  Gospels  nothing 
more  than  a  translation  of  his  words.  But  this  opinion,  notwith<r 
standing  its  lengthened  prevalence,  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
incorrect.  This  has  been  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  in  a 
volume  lately  published  by  the  Bev.  A.  Boberts,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  St  John's  Wood,  London.  The  title  of  this  work,  ''  Dis- 
cussions  on  the  Gtospels,"  does  not  bring  out  very  specifically  its 
main  scope  and  merit.  In  this  elaborate  and  scholarly  production, 
Mr  Boberts  aims  to  prove,  and  has  succeeded  in  proving,  that 
although  Aramaic  may  have  been  used  in  ordinary  converse  among 
the  Jews,  yet  in  fonnal  addresses,  and  in  written  discourses,  the 
language  uniformly  employed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  was  the 
Greek.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  our  Greek 
Testament  we  have  the  very  words  uttered  by  Him  who  "  spoke  as 
never  man.  spake."  It  is  still  more  important  in  a  biblical  and 
theological  point  of  view,  to  feel  assured  that  in  the  Greek  of  the 
Gospels  we  have  the  veritable  language  penned  by  those  "  holy 
men  of  God  who  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Qhost" 
All  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  direct  evidence,  as  weU  as  by  a 
most  thorough  clearing  away  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  opposite 
opinion  was  based,  whether  drawn  from  incidental  allusions  in 
Scripture,  which  seem-  to  favour  the  notion  that  Hebrew  was  the 
language  usually  spoken,  or  from  the  conjectural  reasonings  and 
vague  assertions  of  certain  biblical  critics. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  an  elaborate  review  of  Mr 
Boberts's  work,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
Oxford  Professor  Max  Miiller : — 

''  EosebioB  declares  again  and  again  that  the  apostles  underBtood  no  lan- 
guage but  that  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  one  passage  he  represents  them  as 
replying  to  their  Lord's  command  to  "go  and  teach  all  nations''  in  the 
following  words: — 'What  language  shall  we  employ  towards  the  Greeks, 
having  been  brought  up  only  in  the  lan^a^e  of  the  S^ans  V  It  is  curious, 
that  on  so  important  a  point  the  ecclesiastical  historian  should  have  given 
us  none  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  based  his  categorical  statements.  £ut» 
In  spite  of  this  absence  of  evidence,  his  statement  was  accepted  by  nearly  all 
subsequent  writers,  and  is  probably  held  at  the  present  day  by  most  who 
have  given  any  thought  to  the  subject.  Even  independent  scholars — men 
like  Thiersch,  Ewald,  and  Renan,  who  would  certainly  not  be  swajed  by  an 
unsupported  assertion  of  Eusebius — hold  the  same  opinion.  Ewald  says, 
'  It  is  self-evident  that  onlv  the  generally  intelligible  language  of  the  country 
could  have  served  our  Lord's  purpose.  There  was  no  occasion  why,  besides 
it,  he  should  have  used  another ;  nor  do  we  find  the  slightest  trace  of  His 
havine  employed  anotbei^-namely,  the  Greek.'  Renan  states,  *  We  think 
that  the  Syro-Ohaldaic  was  the  most  widely-read  language  in  Judea,  and 
that  Christ  would  not  have  used  any  other  in  his  popular  discourses.'  We 
do  not  wonder  that  Mr  Roberts  should  have  felt  awed  by  these  positive 
assertions,  but  we  are  glad  that  be  did  not  shrink  from  encountering  such 
antagonists,  and  that  he  thought  the  whole  question  deserving  of  a  new  and 
minute  re-examination.  The  result  at  which  Mr  Roberts  arrives  is,  that 
'  Chriti  tepohefw  the  mort  part  in  Oreek,  and  only  now  and  then  in  Ara, 
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maicy  and  he  establishes  this  oondosion  by  an  anumnt  of  eTideaoe  which 
can  hardly  leave  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  unprejadiced  readers.  If  the  eiriy 
chapters  of  his  work  majr  seem  to  be  of  a  special  and  merely  fKrofesuonsl 
interest,  Mr  Roberts  has,  in  the  second  part,  made  the  result  oif  his  previoiu 
researches  the  groundwork  of  farther  iuTestigations,  which  place  the  arif^iul 
composition  of  the  gospels  in  an  entirely  new  light^  and  will  be  wdoome  to 
every  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament.*' 

The  following  testimony  (only  one  of  many)  to  the  importance  of 
Mr  Boberts's  investigations  comes  from  the  same  learned  source  :— 

"  Christianity,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  reunion  of  the  Jew 
and  Gentile,  and,  from  a  still  higher  point  of  view,  it  clearly  marks  the  ooa- 
fluence  of  the  two  great  streams  of  human  life  and  thought — the  Semitic 
and  the  Aryan.  How  wonderful,  then,  that  He  who  came  to  reveal  to  ^d 
whole  of  mankind  their  common  brotherhood  and  their  common  Father  in 
heaven,  should  have  had  his  words  and  thoughts  moulded  in  the  twoprin- 
cipal  languages  of  the  two  principal  families  of  human  speech — the  dreek 
and  Hebrew  I  To  discover  m  the  history  of  the  world  the  indications  of  i 
Divine  plan  is  no  less  comforting  tlum  to  recoj^iise  the  working  of  God's 
grace  even  in  the  smallest  events  of  our  daily  life  ;  and  if  we  consider  how 
a  language  represents  the  intellectual  heirloom  of  a  whole  nation,  to  tee 
Christ  as  the  heir,  not  only  of  the  Semitic,  but  even  in  a  much  higher 
degree  of  the  Greek  and  Aryan  races,  is  a  confinnation  stronger  than  any,  of 
His  truly  historical  character — a  commentary  clearer  than  any  on  the  trao 
meaning  of  "  the  fulness  of  time.** — Saturday  Review, 

The  Codex  SinaUicvs. 

The  precious  MS.  of  the  holy  Scriptures  discoyered  some  time  ago 
in  such  a  strange  and  romantic  manner  by  Tischendorf,  has  recently 
been  published  at  St  Petersburgh,  under  the  title,  ^'  Bibliomm 
Codex  Sinaiticus  Fetropolitanns.''  Our  readers  are  aware  of  the 
absurd  and  groundless  claim  put  forward  by  a  Greek  named  Simon- 
ides,  at  present  resident  in  this  country,  to  the  effect  that  he  him- 
self was  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  which  both  its  discoverer  and  the 
ablest  palsBOgraphers  living  have  agreed  in  judging  of  the  highest 
antiquity  I  Nothing  more  will  probably  be  heard  of  this  wild  and 
daring  assertion.  But  the  precise  age  of  the  Codex  Sinai^etu  \b 
still  svh  judice.  The  following  paragraph  refers  to  this,  and 
properly  maintains  that  whatever  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  criti- 
cism with  respect  to  the  exact  date  of  the  MS.,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  hold  a  high  place  among  the  most  ancient  written  monn- 
ments  of  our  faith  : — 

"  The  '  Codex  Sinaitious'  is  a  great  fact.  It  has  £surly  emerged  from  i^ 
obscurity  of  ages,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  island  would  soaroely  bafe 
been  regarded  with  more  interest  than  its  advent  before  the  eyes  of  the 
critical  world.  A  new  claimant  to  the  presidency  in  the  lepublio  of  Bibh- 
oal  MSB.  was,  of  course,  a  very  possible  oceurrence,  bat  it  was  not  goneiaUy 
expected.  All  at  once,  however,  a  celebrated  letter  from  Tisohendon  to  the 
Mmister  von  Falkenstein,  announced  the  coming  of  a  candidate  ^.^ 
presidency,  and  of  one  whose  rights  might,  perhaps,  eomly  be  determine^ 
Codex  A.,  which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  l^ioene  Couneil,  and 
which  for  a  Ions  time  was  allowed  to  stand  first,  had  been  oondemned  to 
retire  befoie  at  least  one  of  its  rivals,  and  to  strike  off  a  oenturv  or  more 
from  its  assumed  age.    The  Codex  C,  or  the  Bphraem  rescript,  had  wont 
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high  pondon.  Tiaohendorf,  for  example,  puts  it  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  centuryi — as  earlj,  if  not  earlier  than  Codes  A.  The  Cambridge  MS., 
Codex  D.f  or  Bezn,  has  raised  a  good  deal  of  diseo88ion,'but  never  held  its 
ground  as  a  candidate  for  the  seniority.  Of  the  rest  we  need  not  speak, 
excepting  to  name  the  one  which  had  won  its  way  to  the  headship— Codex 
B.,  or  the  Vatican  MS.  This  last  seemed  to  be  settling  down  into  quiet 
possession  of  its  honours ;  and  such  is  the  exclusive  veneration  in  which  it 
IS  hdd,  that  it  has  for  a  lon^  period  been  almost  as  difficult  of  access  as  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,^  or  his  holiness  the  Pope.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  rival  dimity  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  which  courts  publicity,  will 
have  any  effect  in  rdaxing  or  removing  the  restrictions  of  which  we  speak. 
Tina  is  not  all ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  by  coming  into  the  broad 
daylight,  the  Vatican  Codex  may  not  even  yet  vindicate  its  superior  claims. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  Aleph  or  2^t  ^^J  ^^^  J^ 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  same  rank  as  its  brother  Alpha  of  Alexandria. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  those  who  are  able  to  inves- 
tigate and  pronounce  judgment  in  the  matter,  the  *  Codex  Sinaiticus'  is,  we 
repeat,  aj^,  and  not  a  m^th,  and  it  will  always  occupy  a  hieh  and  power- 
ful position  among  the  onoal  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.*^— JburnaJ  of 
Sacred  LUerahirt, 

The  Antiquity  of  Man. 

On  the  questioD  of  the  "  Antiquity  of  Man,''  at  present  exciting 
80  much  discussion,  we  give  the  following  passage  : — 

"  No  reasonable  geolo^st  will  expect  the  public  to  alter  the  current 
chronology  until  the  ^unds  for  such  a  change  are  perfectly  clear  and  con* 
elusive.  Till  then  it  is  not  only  nroper  but  imperative  to  suspend  the  judg- 
ment. If.  however,  the  reader  sbould  be  of  opinion  that  the  advocates  of 
antiquity  have  raised  a  fair  presumption  in  favour  of  their  views,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  inquire  how  far  this  doctrine  bears  upon  the  statements  con- 
tained in  Uie  Bible.  Should  the  theory  be  established  b^  further  re- 
searches, ought  we  to  conclude  that  the  storv  of  Adam's  creation,  as  chroni- 
cled by  Moses,  is  false  ?  Certainlv  not.  The  discovery  of  a  whole  cemetery 
of  skulli,  like  those  of  Engis  or  Neanderthal,  or  of  a  collection  of  micros- 
copes and  other  philosophiod  instruments,  in  some  pre-glacial  formation, 
would  not  shake  our  fiuth  in  the  veracity  of  Scripture  for  a  moment  It 
would,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  revise  our  construction  of  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  Genesis.  But  since  it  is  nowhere  expressly  asserted  that  Adam 
was  the  first  intelligent  creature  whom  God  proauced  on  the  earth,  we  should 
surely  have  no  ri^ht  to  charge  the  book  with  untruthfulness  because  it 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  owners  of  those  '  ape-like'  crania,  or  to  the 
manufacturers  of  those  miserable  flints.  Few  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  man  is  the  sole  acknowledged  species  in  the  genus  Homo, 
Is  it  not  permissible  to  suppose,  if  the  case  should  ultimately  require  some 
revision  of  our  views,  that  other  tpedes  of  this  proud  genus  may  have  pre- 
ceded us  on  the  earth  ?  and  as  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  would  be 
inferior  to  ourselves  in  mental  organisation,  would  there  be  any  impro- 
priety in  fastening  the  low-class  skulls  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
referred  upon  their  shoulders,  and  i)ladng  Uie  dnmsv  flint  implements 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  their  unskilful  hands  ?" — Briiiah 
Quarterly  Beoigw, 

The  Question  ofReadi/ng  Sermons  in  the  Pulpit 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  excellent  article  on  the  "  Man- 
ner of  Preaching,"  in  the  Princeton  Beview,  April  1863  :— * 
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'*  We,  of  course,  cannot  complete  this  Borrey  of  this  sabject  wiihoai  some 
remmrks  upon  written  and  unwritten  sermons.  In  our  view,  if  the  requisites 
to  efficient  preaching  alroadj  spoken  of  be  realised,  it  is  of  less  consequence 
how  it  is  accomplished.  Dinerent  men  have  their  special  modes  of  reaching 
the  most  free  and  buoyant  intellectual  activity,  and  ot  most  &cile  and  effiective 
preparation  for  the  pulpit.  Some  are  hampered  by  any  use  of  the  pen.  It 
IS  yery  rare,  neyertheless,  that  any  preachers,  however  gifted  in  extempo- 
raneous oratory,  may  not  strengthen  their  productions  by  some  use  of  the  pen 
in  the  study.  Some  prefer  to  preach  from  written  skeletons,  sometimes  be- 
fore them  while  preacnine,  and  sometimes  left  behind  them.  Others  prefer 
to  write  out  more  fully,  but  not  completely.  Others,  and,  in  some  sections  ' 
of  country,  the  great  majority,  write  out  their  sermons  in  ftdl  to  the  last 
word.  Of  those  who  do  this,  some  few  memorise  their  sermons  more  or  less 
perfectly,  and  leave  their  manuscripts  behind,  or  pay  little  attention  to  them. 
The  most  of  those  who  write  sermons  preach  from  their  manuscripts,  and  are 
at  a  loss  without  them.  There  are  few,  however,  who  are  so  enslaved  to 
manuscripts  that  they  do  not  easily  and  effectively  preach  in  the  lecture- 
room,  ana  on  occasions  less  formal  and  exacting  than  the  public  services  of 
the  Sabbath,  without  written  preparations.  And  no  one  can  impose  laws 
upon  others  in  these  matters,  much  less  determine  for  them,  that  Uieir  eifts 
can  be  made  more  effective  without  than  with  the  use  of  the  pen,  ana  its 
free  and  abundant  use,  too,  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  manuscript  sermon. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  absence  of  a  manuscript  is  likely  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  leading  the  preacher  to  conform  to  the  nrst  great  requisites  of  oratory, 
that  he  speak  to  his  audience,  and  have  the  aspect  and  attitude  of  direcUy 
addressing  them.  And  if  he  be  quite  self-possessed,  it  favours  ease  and  free- 
dom, and,  so  far  forth,  the  force  of  the  address.  We  have,  however,  known 
preachers  who,  after  giving  up  the  practice  of  writing  sermons,  lost  the  power 
of  facing  and  eyeing  the  audience,  because  they  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
process  of  invention,  in  thought  and  language,  as  to  divert  them  effectually 
from  looking  at  their  hearers. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  written  preparations  have 
the  advantage  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  clearness,  condensation,  method, 
fluency,  self-possession,  and  insuring  something  like  a  due  care  of  prenaration. 
Still,  there  is  a  large  class,  and  in  some  sections  ^uite  the  largest,  who  have 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  what  they  call  reading  of  sermons,  which  they 
put  in  contrast  with  preaching,  or  denounce  as  a  corruption  of  the  ordinance 
of  preaching.  Another  class,  who  in  other  sections  are  quite  as  predominant, 
have  a  great  aversion  to  unwritten  discourses.  They  think  of  them  as  un- 
prepared, superficial,  rambling,  repetitious,  crude,  and  tedious.  The  true 
explanation  of  this  we  apprehend  to  be,  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  those 
who  write  sermons  prepare  them  on  oratorical  principles,  in  the  form  of  a 
sufficiently  direct  adaress  to  the  audience ;  and  still  fewer  give  them  an  ora- 
torical delivery.  They  have  not  acquired  the  art  of  tpiaking,  ifutead  of 
mndy  reading^  from  a  mantucript.  They  have  probaoly  never  sought,  witn 
any  due  painstaking,  to  acquire  it  They  do  not,  at  least  manv  of  them,  even 
appreciate  it.  They  do  not  so  prepare  their  sermons,  as  to  chirography  and 
previous  effort,  to  l>ecome  familiar  with  them,  as  to  be  able  to  lift  their  eyes 
from  their  paper,  to  face  the  congregation,  and  emphasise  and  gesticulate,  as 
propriety,  and  force,  and  impressiveness  may  require.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  aversion  and  prejudice  against  written  sermons.  This  is  all  the  more  bo, 
as  the  few  written  sermons  preached  in  regions  where  the  people  are  unac- 
customed to  them,  are  usually  poor  specimens  of  their  kind,  at  least  as  to 
delivery.  Ministers  who  seldom  use  manuscripts  are  usually  more  fettered 
and  awKward  in  handling  them  than  those  who  are  habituated  to  thdr  use. 
They  are  apt  to  appear  more  like  poor  readers  than  eood  speakers  in  the  de- 
livery of  written  sermons.  But  the  point  on  which  we  insist  Is,  that  the 
aversion  to  written  sermons,  where  it  prevails,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  want 
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of  an  oratorical  deliyery,  sometimes  aggravated,  to  be  sure,  by  tbe  want  of 
oTatorical  stmctare  and  style  in  tbdr  composition ;  and  that  attention  to 
each  of  these  points,  especially  the  former,  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
case  of  all  who  preach  written  sermons.  We  agree  with  Sir  H.  Moncreiff  in 
his  remarks  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Edinbarffh» 
on  the  motion  of  Dr  Begg,  to  send  an  oyertare  to  the  General  Assembly, 
'urging  that  body  to  adopt  means  in  the  theological  colleges  of  the  church 
for  training  students  in  tne  habit  of  deliyering  their  Bermons  without  reading.* 
On  urging  nis  motion,  the  rey.  doctor  intrcduced  some  amusing  anecdotes 
illufitratiye  of  Scotch  antipathy  to  the  use  of  the  manuscript. 

**  Sir  H.  Moncreiff,  who  considered  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  reading  of 
sermons  as  their  ineffectiye  delivery  to  which  exception  was  taken  by  the 
people,  proposed  that  to  the  overture  the  words  should  be  added, '  that  means 
should  be  adopted  for  training  students  in  the  habit  of  delivering  their  dis- 
courses effectively,  with  the  use  of  their  manuscript  on  the  desk.* 

<*  On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  10  to  9. 

''If  he  had  moved  that  they  be  trained  to  deliver  their  discourses  effec- 
tively, with  or  without  manuscripts,  as  they  might  choose,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that,  even  in  Scotland,  this  majority  of  one  would  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minority.  He  was  undeniably  right.  Good  sermons,  s|)oken  forcibly 
from  a  manuscript  to  the  people,  instead  of  being  read  almost  as  if  the  preacher 
had  no  audience  before  him,  seldom  fail  to  interest  and  impress  all  dasses  of 
people,  as  decidedly  as  if  the  same  things  were  delivered  witnout  a  manuscript 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  prejudice  in  many  sections  of  the  country  against 
preaching  without  a  manuscript,  arises  largely  from  the  fact,  that  the  poorest 
specimens  of  preaching  which  they  hear  are  generally  extemporaneous,  not 
only  in  form,  but  in  fact.  Ministers  accustomed  to  preach  written  sermons 
at  the  principal  Sabbath  service,  seldom  appear  on  such  occasions  without  a 
manuscript,  unless,  fpr  some  reason,  they  have  been  cut  short  of  time  for  pre- 
paration. Hence  they  rarely  feel  at  ease  in  this  sort  of  preaching;,  not  only 
because  they  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  because  conscious  of  being  unpre- 
pared. Hence,  the  people  take  the  absence  of  a  manuscript  as  a  token  of  the 
absence  of  preparation.  They  expect  a  crude,  undigested,  rambling  address. 
This  expectation,  in  such  cases,  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  preacher, 
reacts  upon  him,  and  still  further  disheartens  and  disables  him.  The  meagre 
performance  resulting,  still  farther  confirms  the  people  in  their  aversion  to 
unwritten  sermons.  And  so,  by  a  ceaseless  action  ana  reaction,  the  difficulty 
aggravates  itself.  And  yet.  as  we  have  often  seen,  no  people  are  more  de- 
listed and  edified  than  these  very  congregations,  by  vigorous,  instructive, 
and  earnest  preaching,  without  the  aid  of  a  manuscript,  when  they  are  favoured 
with  it,  which,  owing  to  the  causes  already  specified,  rarely  occurs. 

**  It  is  unwarranted,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  prescribe  any  iron  rule,  or 
to  put  all  sorts  of  preachers,  with  every  variety  of  gifts  and  training,  upon  any 
Procrustean  bed,  in  this  matter.  To  do  so,  would  m  to  rob  the  church  of  the 
services  of  some  of  her  noblest  sons.  We  once  heard  a  young  man  declaiming 
against  preaching  from  manuscript  When  he  attempted  to  answer  this  ar^- 
ment|  by  saying  that  those  were  not  called  to  preach  who  had  not  the  requisite 
gifts,  he  apparently  became  embarrassed  at  the  rashness  of  his  own  assertions, 
and  was  obliged  to  bring  forth  his  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  in  order  to 
escape  a  more  mortifying  failure.  It  was  once  taken  for  granted,  in  this 
country,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  printed  sermons,  that  Chalmers  preached 
extemporaneously,  while  Robert  Hall  carefully  wrote  his  discourses.  The 
reverse  turned  out  to  be  true.  The  free,  diffuse,  impassioned  Chalmers  care- 
fully wrote  his  discourses.  The  severely  correct,  ele^t,  classical,  yet  eloquent 
discourses  of  Hall  were  unwritten.  Edwards,  readinj^  from  a  manuscript  most 
dosely  written,  caused  spasmodic  uprisings  and  ahneks  in  congregations,  as 
he  depleted  to  them  tiie  case  of 'sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God.'  Those 
aermoDS  of  Griffin,  that  now  overawed  and  now  transported  vast  andiences  of 
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■}]  deicripfcums  of  people^  now  caiuuig  the  obdurate  tinner  to  trcmble  on 
the  brink  of  the  bottomleei  pit,  and  anon  lifting  the  hnmble  and  contrite 
spirit  to  the  third  heaTen, '  were  written  with  great  care,  the  anther  oftoi 
rewritin|^,  and  catting  out  ererythinff  tapeiflnoiM.'  Dariei^  'a  modri  of  the 
meet  striking  pulpit  oratory/  probably  the  prince  of  American  prachera^  who 
almoet  inTariaUy  prodaoed  a  profound  impreirion  on  the  Uu^geet  aadiaieH, 
whooe  dieooQieeo,  heerd  by  Patrick  Henry,  kindled  that  great  oimtor  to  his 
almoet  matchlesB  ^orts  of  petriotio  doqaenoe,  nsoaUv  wrote  his  sonnons  with 
great  ctre,  and  carried  them  into  the  pnlpit ;  bnt,  liie  Dr  GrifBn, '  deliTored 
them  with  freedom,  without  being  confined  to  his  mannscript.' " 

Millenary  C(>mmemorati(m. 
We  williDgly  ajQTord  space  for  the  following  intelligence  cominii- 
nicated  by  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
being  himself  of  Bohemian  extractioni  interests  himself  speoiallj 
in  the  well-being  of  that  people  : — 

Slavonic  Protestants  in  (he  Austrian  Empire, 

"  It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  present  yesr  is  being  oelebnt«d  as  the 
thousandth  annirersar^  of  the  oonrersion  of  the  SlaTonians  to  GhrisHssiity 
by  Metiio^as  and  Cyrillas,  the  sainted  brothers  of  Thesndonica,  who  entoed 
.npon  their  woric  in  863  at  the  request  of  Bsstisbw,  doke  of  MoraTia.  The 
works  of  the  Enj^lish  Wickliffe  were  carried  to  Bohemia  by  the  attendants  of 
the  Bohemian  wSe  of  Blchard  JI.  of  England,  the  stody  and  ddence  ci  whiA 
brought  John  Husi  to  the  stake  at  Oonstan^n  in  1415.  After  this  the  Bohe- 
mians rqielled  no  less  than  fire  crusades,  saj^ported  by  the  whole  power  of 
Home  and  the  Qerman  empire,  oon<|uered  special  privileges  from  the  Council 
of  Basil,  and  maintained  their  religious  libertj  till  1690,  when  the  hnshaad 
of  Elizabeth,  dau^ter  of  the  English  James  I.,  was  driren  from  the  throne 
(k  Bohemia  after  a  reign  of  only  one  winter.    The  oountiy  wis  then  < 


Terted  to  Romanism  by  the  simple  reduction  <tf  tb»  population  fron 
4,000,000  to  800,000,  no  less  than  36,000  noble  families  leayinp  the  king> 
dom  for  their  faith's  sake.  But  the  Patent  of  Toleration  issued  by  the  Ess- 
peror  Joseph  II.  in  1781,  brought  to  li^t  many  thousands  of  concealed  Fh>- 
testantSr  and  on  5th  April  1861,  a  further  ordinance  proeUimed  not  merely 
toleration,  but  religious  equality  in  the  Austrian  empire.  Thus  it  is  easj  te 
see  that  the  present  year  of  jubilee  is  a  inery  important  one  in  the  mat 
strugffle  against  the  darkness  of  Romanism.  And  the  Bohemian  and  Morm* 
Tian  Itotestants  are  so  poor,  that  none  can  tell  the  importsDoe  of  British 
sympathy  at  the  present  crisis." 


XIL— FOREIGNTHEOLOGICAL  JOUKNALS  FOR  1863 

SSedschriftJUr  die  Eidoruche  ThecXogit,    Jahrgang,  1863. 
The  three  numbers  of  this  Taluable  historical  journal  whieh  have  appesied 

FriedriohBip- 


for  the  present  year,  oontain  the  fi^e  following  artides  :— 
1.  Darid  Joris  of  Dsifl,  his  life,  Doctrine,  and  Seot,  bj 


paid  of  Emmeridi. 

2.  The  WttgeUans  and  Rosicraoians  of  the  Hessian  Chnieb  in  th«  16lh 
and  17th  oentories^  by  Kari  Hochfanth. 

*   a.  Histoiy  of  the  Chneh  of  the  United  Brethren  in  litlandy  hf  Dr 
Johinn  Laurent. 
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4«  The  Gharoh  ViBitation  of  1528  in  the  district  of  Wittemberg.  by  F. 
Winter. 

5.  The  Culdean  Chuich  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  eenturies,  bj  Dr  Ebnrd  of 
Erlangen.    Ck>ntinned  from  Aitide  11  for  1862. 

The  first  four  of  these  papers  have  an  interest  chiefly  for  continental 
readers,  bat  the  kst,  by  Dr  Ebrard,  is  the  second  port  of  a  monograph  which 
only  needs  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Bntish  Christians  in  order  to 
attract  a  great  deal  of  their  attention  and  sympathy.  The  first  part  of  the 
paper  i4>peared  in  the  last  number  of  the  ZeUmrift  for  1862,  and  contained 
an  interesting  introduction  to  the  whole  subject,  and  a  full  and  exhanstiYe 
treatment  of  the  question  which  first  brought  the  Coldees  into  open  colli* 
sion  with  the  papacy  of  Bome,  yiz.,  their  quarto-dedman  obsenrance  of 
Easter.  The  aeoond  paper  occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  number  for  this 
year,  and  enters  into  a  minute  and  deeply  interesting  discussion  of,  1.  The 
religion  and  theolo^  of  the  Culdees ;  2.  The  constitution  of  their  church 
and  the  ^orgpiization  of  their  monasteries ;  3.  The  miraculous  accounts 
which  bccur  in  the  historr  of  their  missions.  The  subject  is  to  be  continued 
in  future  numbers,  and  there  is  every  prospect,  from  the  well-known  ability 
of  the  author,  and  the  ardent  interest  wnich  the  subject  seems  to  have 
exdted  in  his  mind,  that  his  monogr^h,  when  finished,  will  form  a  very 
yaluable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  which  is  eminently  worthy 
of  all  the  labour  and  research  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Indeed,  we 
expect  that  Dr  Ebrard's  reyival  of  the  subject  will  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating  British  scholars  to  new  and  remunerative  researches  in  this  im« 
portant  field.  Such  researches  are  still  necessary,  and  in  Dr  Ebrard's 
opinion  still  practicable ;  and  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  his  monograph  to  ^ve 
an  impulse  to  their  being  undertaken.  He  expresses  himself  on  these 
points  in  the  following  terms : — "  That  there  is  need  for  a  new  and  thorough 
treatment  o(  the  history  of  that  Iro-Scottish  mission  church  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  centuries,  to  whose  fidthful  services  the  greatest  part  of  Great 
Britain,  Burgundy,  and  the  Bhineland,  and  no  small  part  of  South  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  owe  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  after  the  storms  of  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  will  hanily  be  doubted  by  anj  who  are 
acquainted  with  th^  history  of  those  dark  and  confused  centunes.  If  any 
one  is  disposed  to  think  that  no  such  new  investigation  is  called  for,  these 
ppers  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  a  different  opinion.  Not  that  they 
have  any  pretension  themselves  to  solve  all  the  great  problems  whieh  stiU 
exist  on  this  field — all  they  aim  at  is  to  throw  some  measure  of  light  upon 
the  darkness,  to  shew  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  to  call  forth 
the  assistance  of  others  in  an  investigation  which  no  single  human  life  has 
time  or  stren^h  enough  to  overtake.  Even  the  materials  alreadv  known 
to  exist  lie  widely  scattered,  and  are  still  in  great  need  of  critical  siftinff ; 
but  how  much  manuscript-material  may  yet  be  slumbering  in  British, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  libraries  ?  It  is  only  when  the  attention  of 
learned  investigators  in  all  these  countries  has  been  directed  to  tiie  subject^ 
that  it  will  be  possible,  by  dint  of  united  and  persevering  research,  to  Ining 
many  precious  documents  to  light.  For  the  present  my  desi^  is  only 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  historiod  sdenoe  for  that  church,  and  to  correct 
some  common  ezrora  by  the  help  of  the  matonak  which  are  ahready  within 
reach." 

We  cannot  enter  here  upon  even  the  briefest  statement  of  the  results 
which  Dr  Ebrard  has  thus  mr  reached.  We  can  only  state,  in  genoaL  that 
they  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  be  hiehly  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  the 
protestant  and  evangelical  mind,  and  that  they  are  supported  by  a  full  and 
dear  array  of  original  historical  authorities.  It  will  be  our  care  to  Mng 
these  results  at  some  length  before  our  readers  at  some  future  early  oppor* 
tunify. 
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ZeUtehrift/ur  du  geaammie  LidherMie  Theologie  und  Ku^e,    1863. 
Zweites  Qoitftalheft. 

This  number  oontainB  an  artiole  of  great  interest  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
DelitEsoh  of  Erlangen,  one  of  the  editors,  on  the  Apostle  John  and  Phik^ 
in  which  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  Philo's  dootrine 
of  the  Logos  and  that  of  St  John  are  stated  with  great  deamess  and 
impartiality.  The  affinities  between  them,  both  in  substanoe  and  form,  are 
too  numerous  and  dose,  he  thinks,  to  be  accidental ;  and  without  supposing 
that  the  apostle  was  a  student  of  Philo's  writings,  he  thinks,  that  when 
resident  at  Ephesus,  which  was  in  constant  communication  with  Al^- 
andria,  the  apostle  might  readilj  have  intercourse  with  Jews  and  GhristiaDS 
of  the  kttcr  city,  who  had  become  imbued  with  Philonio  ideas ;  and  tliat, 
recognising  a  certain  amount  of  high  theological  truth  in  these,  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  appropriateness  in  some  of  the  language  which  Philo  had  made 
use  of  to  express  that  truth,  the  apostle  saw  fit,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  to  incorporate  what  he  approved  of  with  his  own  teadiing; 
and  to  apply  it  clearly  and  dogmatically  to  Christ,  in  whom  alone  it  foand 
or  could  find  its  verification  and  full  expression.  "  The  nreaohing  of  the 
apostles,"  savs  Delitzsch,  **  did  not  despise  true  ideas  and  nirms  of  Siought, 
which  had  a&eady  come  into  use,  but  it  filled  them  with  the  substanoe  of 
New  Testament  saving  truth.  It  not  only  brought  forward  a  direct  proof 
that  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  all  yea  and  amen  in  Christ,  but  it  also 
proved  indirectly  that  all  the  problems  of  reli^ous  philosophy  found  their 
solution  in  him ;  that  all  truth-seeking  finds  in  him  its  end,  and  all  the 
yearnings  and  dim  anticipations  of  humanity  their  satisfaction  and  their 
light.  As  Christianity  set  free  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation 
from  the  fetters  which  bound  it,  and  separated  the  imperishable  ^Id  of  its 
substance  from  the  dross  of '  the  elements  of  the  world*  with  which  it  was 
mingled,  so  was  it  a  purifyring  firo  for  Hellenistic  and  Uellenio  thought 
It  consecrated  and  elorified  the  measuro  of  truth  which  was  contained  in 
these  sjrstems,  and  Sao  the  forms  of  language  which  they  had  invented  for 
the  settine  forth  of  truth.  The  Alexandrian,  and  especially  the  Philonic, 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  contained  truth  which  could  not  be  denied  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  forms  of  lanffua«e  which  it  filled  with  the  true  substanoe  instead 
of  a  false  one.  With  aS  this,  however,  Christianity  still  romained  som<»- 
thing  new  and  original,  which  the  world  had  never  heard  or  known  bttfore^ 
For  Its  substance  is  not  any  new  doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of  God  to 
tiie  world  which  romains  always  the  same,  but  the  establishment  of  a  new 
relation  between  God  and  man,  by  the  work  of  redemption  historically 
wrought  out  by  a  Divine  Redeemer.^' 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  Deidad^e  TheoUxfiey  hemusgegeben,  von  Dr  Lmsnoi  in 
Dresden,  Dr  Dobnkr  in  Berlin,  &c.    Achter  Band,  Erster  Hefl 

This  important  theological  quarterly  is  now  in  its  ei^th  volume.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  organs  of  what  has  been  called  the  mediative  school,  whose 
aim  is  to  mediate  between  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  the  sdentifio, 
critical  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  difficult  to  say  by  which  of  the  two  mrties 
firom  which  this  sohom  separates  itself  it  is  most  disliked,  whether  by  the 
high  Lutheran  party,  which  hates  it  for  making  too  many  oonoessions  to 
uAelief,  or  by  the  extrome  rationalist  party,  which  hates  it  for  still  cling- 
ing too  mudi  to  Christian  faith.  Inevitably,  of  course,  the  produotions 
whidi  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  JakrbUcher,  and  in  the  JShidien  umd 
JTrdAen,  the  other  diief  organ  of  the  school,  are  of  a  very  mixed  chanoter, 
often  such  as  we  can  fully  accept  and  greatly  admire,  but  often  also  snoh  as 
we  cannot  approve  of,  or  re^ird  otherwise  than  with  deep  dislike  and 
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regret,  as  needlesBhr  unsettling  the  old  foundations,  and  giying  too  much 
enoounigement  to  the  dangerous  and  destructive  criticism  which  has  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  continental  churches. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  better  kind  of  articles  which  appear  in  these 
journals,  in  the  present  number  of  the  JcJirbucheTf  in  a  paper  of  Dr  Zockler 
of  Giessen,  on  the  unity  of  the  human  race  a3  descended  from  a  single  pair. 
The  author  takes  the  Christian  side  of  the  question,  and  defends  it  with 
mat  ability,  and  with  full  possession  of  all  the  recent  science  of  various 
kinds—palaeontological,  phvsiological,  and  philological — which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  paper  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
lecture,  which  seems  to  have  been  delivered  before  some  public  assembly, 
but  it  is  enriched  with  ample  scientific  notes  and  references.  In  these  he 
draws  largelv  from  French  sources,  especially  from  a  series  of  papers  upon 
the  same  subject  communicated  bv  the  Paris  academician  Mons.  de  Qua- 
trefages,  to  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  ;  but  he  is  also  quite  at  home  in 
the  speculations  of  English  and  American  writers,  to  which  he  often  refers. 
The  paper  is  one  which  might  be  advantageously  transferred  to  one  of  our 
own  theological  journals.  It  doses  with  the  following  remarks,  which 
bring  out  the  author's  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  whieh  scientific  render- 
ings can  be  carried  in  support  of  the  common  Inblical  view : — "  To  prove 
the  scientific  possibility  oi  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  all  that  can  be 
e£EiBCted  by  scientific  investigations.  The  proof  cannot  be  carried  farther ;  it 
must  alwavs  stop  short  at  that  point,  content  with  shewing  the  invalidity 
of  all  the  doubts  and  objections  which  appear  to  lie  with  more  or  less  weight 
against  this  view, — the  only  one  which  duly  recognises  and  protects  the 
moral  dignity  of  mankind.  The  unity  of  the  human  race,  as  founded  upon 
the  unity  of  their  creation,  as  an  actual  fact,  must  always  remun  a  matter 
of  religious  and  moral  faith ;  but  of  a  faith  which  will  M  all  the  more  con- 
fident and  secure,  the  more  it  is  provided  with  a  substratum  of  able  and 
exact  scientific  evidence,  in  proof  that  what  it  accepts  as  a  fact  of  divine 
revelation,  has  a  scientific  possibility  which  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  of  the 
opposing  arguments  which  have  been  set  up  against  it"  F.  L. 


XIIL— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Small  Sim.    By  the  Rev.  Alkxandsr  Balloch  Grosart,  Hrst  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Kinross.    London :  James  Nisbet  k  Co.     1863. 

All  lovers  of  the  Puritan  divines  in  general,  and  of  the  heavenly-minded 
Richard  Sibbes  in  particular,  will  welcome  ^e  appearance  of  his  latest  and 
best  biographer,  the  careful  and  loving  editor  of  his  works,  in  the  field  of 
independent  authorship.  Knowing  nothing  of  Mr  Qrosart  but  what  we  had 
been  able  to  eather  from  his  own  preface  and  memoir  of  Sibbes,  i>reflxed  to 
the  edition  of  his  works  now  issuing  from  the  press,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  rare  and  happy  combination  of  qualities  which  he  had  brought  to 
the  execution  of  his  task,  a  seal  of  antiquarian  research  wedded  to  the 
passion  and  fervour  of  a  poetic  imagination,  it  was  with  no  small  curiosity 
that  we  turned  to  the  little  treatise  before  us.  Though  written  and 
preaehed  ori^nally  in  the  regular  course  of  pastoral  duty,  as  a  discourse 
■uitaUa  to  a  communion  service,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  as  a  "  sermon"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.    It  was  natural  that  those  who  first  listened  to 
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lie  glowing  tbopghts  and  gnve  earnest  ooansels,  ahonld  wish  to  poaMw  ii 
in  some  endaring  fonn,  and  to  them,  as  indeed  to  all  its  readen,  its  mloe 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  profuse  annotations,  and  cfaiefij  the  "  gc^den  sen- 
tenoes"  from  his  favourite  diyines  with  which  tiie  author  has  enriched  and 
iUominated  the  ori^nal  manascript.  Only  a  mind  of  ripe  and  fib^ttl  col- 
tore,  and  truly  catholic  sympathies,  keen  of  sight  and  strong  upon  the  wing 
to  range  far  and  wide,  ooold  hare  aooumulated  the  materials  that  shew  snoh 
Taried  illustration  on  the  subject  from  sources  so  dissimilar. 

The  words  of  the  Song  of  Songp,  "  Take  us  the  foses,  the  little  fozea  that 
spoil  the  vines,"  present  an  image  which  our  elder  dirines  havv  loved  to 
spiritualise,  the  oangexons  and  deadly  power  that  lurks  in  even  the  kast 
nn  to  hinder  the  work  of  gi»oe  in  the  soul,  and  blight  the  beauty  and  froift- 
fnlness  of  the  chuich,  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Mr  Qrosart  maj  be  said 
in  one  sense  to  build  upon  a  pUn  the  lines  of  which  have  been  already 
laid  down.  As  might  have  beisn  anticipated,  every  page  bears  pleasant 
testimony  in  its  antiaue  cast  of  dicticm  and  affluence  of  toiptoral  allosion, 
to  the  influence  whicn  a  long  and  dose  fellowship  with  those  whom  ha  calls 
his  "  daily,  almost  hourly,  companions  snd  counsellors,"  has  had  on  his 
mind.  Yet  not  less  noticeable  m  his  tractate  is  its  adaptatbn  to  the  special 
wants  and  evils  of  the  tima  It  is  a  fiuthful  ezposurs  of  the  ''  little  ains" 
that  more  easily  beset  the  Christian  profession  in  these  latter  days,  and  to 
a  kunentable  extent  dbs  the  action  and  impur  the  efficiency  of  the  dmich, 
the  specks  of  dust  that  oy  their  friction  hinder  the  smooth  swift  vwking  of 
its  wheels.  With  all  the  writer's  brilliant  opiilaice  of  imagery,  tbcte  is  no 
lack  of  plain  direot  sneaking  to  the  conscience.  What  couJd  be  mora 
pointed  and  pertinent  man  his  remarks  on  one  of  the  prevailing  sins  of 
leligious  society : — 

Evil  SrcAKiNa. 

"  How  like  a  '  wild^beast'  would  it  glare  upon  us  were  there  lying  on  our 
consdence  the  '  damned  spot'  of  maroer  I  It  would  not '  out'  .  .  .  But  let 
it  take  the  form  of '  evil-speaking,'  by  which  a  reputation  is  stabbed,  a  cha> 
racter  murdered,  and  then  it  is  only  a  '  litUe  sin.*  .  .  .  Yet  what  a  solemn, 
ay,  awful  thing,  this  '  little  sin'  that  brings  no  stin^  is  in  his  estimate ! 
How  near  akin  to  murder  it  is,  that  murder  that  whitens  to  ashen  pallor. 
Listen  to  the  law  of  the  Lord  :  '  Who  shall  abide  in  thy  holy  hill?  He 
that  backbiteth  not  ('  biteth  not  back')  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to 


thing  , 

and  giring  it  feet  to  run,  wings  to  fly :  '  taking  it  up,*  and  wipine  it^  and 
sivinff  it  respectability  1  The  man  who  does  Siat '  small  sin'  vioSstas  the 
law  of  God,  and,  unpurdoned,  never  can  dwell '  in  the  holy  1^'  "^^I^  39- 

Lft  the  en£orosment  of  the  main  position  of  his  aigmnent  tiia4  Httle  ains 
are  as  really  sinful  as  laijgsr,  the  following  charafiteristic  pasBage  ooBOia  :— 

LnTLB  Sms  as  sinhtl  as  large. 

"  You  recognise  and  act  upon  this  in  other  thingp.  For  who  does  not  see 
that  the  tiniest  flaw  or  fracture  in  a  diamond  vitiates  the  whole  ^sm,  be 
it  a  very  Koh-i-noor— that  the  smallest  stieak  <Nr  stmin  seta  aside  the  asap- 
ble  blodc  of  Garma,  that  is  like  the  driven  snow—that  the  slighteai  snot  or 
epeok  dims  to  rejection  the  whole  polished  ^peatkimr-^^baA  t)»  meat  Um^^ 
nificant  leak  is  perilous?  In  these  cases  it  will  not  arrest  tiM  vwdiotto 
allege  the  fault  IS  so  very  small.  Actual  tnwsactioos  establidb  tUik  Ones 
« iamousruby  was  offered  to  this  country.  Tber^xvtof  tbeewmjiawiiir 
was  that  it  was  the  finest  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  heaido^  bat  Ihai^flaaeC 
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its  ISuMtB^-one  of  the  *  little'  cuttings  of  the  &oe--WBS  sligfatlj  fractared. 
Hie  resttit  was,  that  almost  invisible  flaw  reduced  its  value  bj  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  it  was  rejected  from  the  regalia  of  England.  Again :  when 
Canova  was  about  to  commence  his  great  statue  of  the  great  Napoleon,  his 
keeBly-obsemuni  eje  detected  a  tiny  red  line  running  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  splendid  block,  that  at  infinifce  cost  hm  been  fetched  from 
raros^  and  he  refused  to  lay  a  chisel  on  it  Once  more :  in  the  story  of 
the  early  struggles  of  the  elder  Herschel,  while  he  was  working  out  the  pro- 
blem of  gigantic  telescope-4pecu2a,  you  will  find  that  he  made  scores  upon 
scores  ere  he  got  one  to  satisfy  him.  A  scratch  like  the  slenderest  spider- 
eord  sufficed  to  place  among  the  spoUed  what  had  cost  him  long  weeks  of 
toil  and  anxiety/'— (Pp.  33-35.) 

Very  beautifully  again  is  this  said : — 

"  I  know  that  even  the  big  planet,  while  it  sweeps  on  its  pathway  of  light, 

...  .-        ■  loroit; 

,  there 

the 

calm  of  the  resting  soul  that  hatii  found  rest  in  Him." 

DUTT  IN  REGABD  TO  ALL  SiNS. 

" '  Take  vs  ths  foxes,*  Our  part  in  r^;iid  to  sins,  lesser  or  larger,  ie  to 
'take*  them ^or  Jesus,  and  to  '  take'  them  to  Jesus ;  telling  him^  morning 
after  morning,  in  ejaculations  through  the  passing  day,  and  night  after 
night,  even  every  one  of  them  we  omelves  Imow.  Let  us  tvy  in  our  own 
puny  strength  to  'destroy'  sin,  even  to  overmaster  it — ^try  ourselves  to 

*  mortify'  so  much  as  one  *  lust'  of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  spirit — try  in  the 
strength  of  the  grace  that  is  m  tu  to  overcome  our  heart-intruding  sins — 
and  our  strength  will  be  weakness,  our  wisdom  folly.  We  most  carry  ali^ 
ALL,  all  to  Jesus,  and  ask  him  to  deal  with  them ;  ask  him  to  guard  the 

*  vineyard'  of  our  soul ;  ask  him  to  relume  the  silver  lamp  of  conscience  in 
its  shrine ;  ask  him  to  prevent  or  heal  the  '  spoiling'  of  leaf,  or  blossom,  or 
tendril,  or  '  tender  grape ;'  ask  him  to  keep  out,  or  to  drive  out,  or  destroy 
the  V foxes,  t^e  Uttie  foxes.'  And  when  we  make  the  sad  discovery,  as  we 
are  bowed  in  solitary  prayer,  or  at  the  fiunily  altar,  or  *  searching  the  word,' 
or  in  the  house  of  God,  or  at  the  prayer- meeting,  or  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  that  our  vine^jrard  vrall  has  been  overleapt— the  sentinel  watchtower 
undermined — ^the  vines  and  'tender  grapes'  teeth-pieroed — ^the  fruits  of 
grace  damaged — we  must  turn,  yea,  run,  yea,  flee  to  him,  and  ask  of  him 
that  he  will  work  our  healing,  and  '  sUy'  our  enmity.  .  .  .^  Blessed  be  our 
Divine  Gardener !  (for  Mary  was  not  mistaken— He  is  *  Tarn  Gabdimxb')-^ 
he  has  his  loving  eye  upon  us." — (Pp.  97-99.) 

Enough  has  been  sfud  to  shew  the  freshness  and  forcibleness  of  Mr 
Qrosart's  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  to  commend  his  little  treatise  to 
careful  study  and  vride  drculation.  If  at  limes  we  note  with  critical  eye 
his  suner-aliounding  copiousness  of  diction  and  lavish  exuberance  of  fancy, 
the  subject  is  one  that  lends  itself  to  pictorial  handling,  and  a  writer  who  so 
weU  appreciates  the  nand  and  fervid  simplicities  of  the  Puritan  mould  of 
speech,  vrill  come  in  due  time  to  chasten  and  prune  the  luxuriance  whidi 
sometimes  hides  the  fruit. 

The  treatise  is  meant  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  works,  original  and 
selected,  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  in  uniform  style. '  We  obmrve  that 
the  title  of  the  book  as  published  has  been  changed  from  "Little  Sins,"  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  printed  for  private  circulation,  to  "  Small  Sins.** 
We  do  not  think  tiie  change  by  any  means  an  improvement.  It  commends 
itself  neither  to  eye  nor  ear,  to  undetstanding  xior  taste:    It  may  seem  a 
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triml  point,  bat  Mr  Groeart,  of  all  men,  will  not  deem  ns  hjper-eritkd  in 
pointing  out  a  "  little  sin'*  of  style,  one  of  the  merest  slips  or  peoondilkiof 
aathorship. 

The  Divine  Hutnan  in  (he  Scriptures.  By  Tatler  Lbwib.  London :  Jtmei 
Nisbet  &  Co.  1863. 
The  title  of  this  treatise  may  startle,  if  not  scare  away,  some  resdexa,  is 
savourinff  of  rationalistio  phraseology.  In  a  brief  pre&tory  note  ve  in 
assured  t^at  in  America,  "  the  name  of  Professor  Lewis,  who  is  lu^lj 
reputed  as  a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  would  be  an  eilectaal  defence  agunst 
any  such  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work."  And  the  idightest  perusal  of  it 
is  enough  to  dispel  any  such  suspicion.  Few  treatises  are  more  at  Tsmooe 
with  the  spirit  in  which  rationalism  treats  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  fey,  we 
think,  are  more  fitted  to  oounteract  the  vicious  and  wide-spreading  infla- 
ence  of  that  system.  By  '*  the  Divine  Human  in  the  Scriptuies,"  thA 
author  does  not  mean  that  they  are  partly  of  divine  and  partly  of  ^^^ 
origin,  but  points  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only  divinely  oommoisicitea 
through  the  minds  and  the  language  of  man,  but  also  divinely  adapted  to 
the  capacities,  and  fitted  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  humanity.^  The  mvo 
object  of  the  author  is  to  demonstrate  the  naiuralness  of  Scriptore,  and 
from  this  to  infer  its  divine  oriein  and  authoritj^.  On  this  principle,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  low  ueory  of  inspiration  vented  bjr  Arnold,  and 
wideljr  prevailing  in  England,  Mr  Lewis  pleads  for  verisal  inspiration.  Tbe 
foUowing  is  his  idea  of  inspiration,  which  we  give  in  his  own  wordi  '""^ 
must,  then,  be  one  of  the  most  unfaltering  d^uotions  of  such  a  sobdaed 
spirit,  thus  believing  in  revelation  as  a  fact  as  well  as  an  idea,  that  notonlj 
its  thought  but  its  very  language  is  divine.  This  one  may  hold  ^i^^ 
being  driven  to  that  extreme  view  of  verbal  inspiration  which  regards  the 
saored  penmen  as  mere  amanuenses,  writing  words  and  painting  fip^ 
dicfcatea  to  them  bv  a  power  and  intelli^nce  acting  in  a  manner  wboUj 
extraneous  to  the  laws  of  their  own  spirits,  except  so  far  as  those  laws  an 
merely  physical  or  mechanical.  We  may  believe  that  sueh  divine  iDtdu* 
genoe  emploved  in  this  sacred  work,  not  merely  the  hands  of  its  «a«u0» 
not  merely  the  vocal  or^ns  played  upon  by  an  outward  material  *^^ 
not  merel  V  the  mechanical  impressions  of  the  senses,  or  the  more  '^^^^ 
though  still  outwardly  reflected  images  of  the  fanojr  and  the  mcmoiyi  oai 
also  the  thoughts,  the  modes  of  thinking,  modes  of  feeling,  modes  of  ooo* 
oeiving,  and,  hence,  of  outward  expression — in  a  vrord,  the  iniellectiWi 
emotional,  and  imaginative  temperaments,  all  their  own,  each  pecoIiirK^ 
the  respective  instruments,  yet  each  directed,  controlled,  made  holyt  trtttb* 
ful,  pure,  as  became  the  trustworthy  agents,  for  (he  time  beine,  of  ao  W 
a  work.  The  face  is  human,  most  distinctly  human,  yet  each  Uneameflti 
besides  itfbwn  outward  expression,  represents  also  some  part  of  that  pboto- 

graphi<  '      '  .,-....        .      ^-    ^-« 

from  ' 

turning 

chosen  lan^age  to  ueh— the  words  and  images  specially  selected  and  ep^^ 

Arranged  with  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  our  human  race  in  their  P^JV 

moral  history ;  .  .  .  and  it  should  be  therefore,  of  all  others,  ^^7''^. 

we  should  employ  when  wo  '  take  with  us  words  and  return  unto  tbe  Lom. 

As  far  as  possible,  our  praj^ers,  our  praises,  our  confessions,  our  th^ 

e'vings,  all  our  devotional  intercourse  with  Deity,  should  ^  i**  *^^ 
nguage  of  Scripture, — ^in  that  sacred  speech  whidi  he  has  pi^P^.^ 
given  to  us,  even  as  he  originally  tausht  to  Adam  the  langusjge  of  uw 
common  life  and  common  wants.'*  The  same  truly  rati<mal,  aodj^ 
affectionate  and  reverential,  treatment  is  applied  to  the  mirades  oiSc^r^ 
Here  he  shews,  in  a  manner  as  touching  as  it  is  convincing,  the  v»^  ^ 
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infinite  distance  at  which  the  miracolons  naitatiTee  of  Scriptore  stand 
from  the  lying  legends  of  false  religionsi  and  how  far  the  sapernatoral 
in  Scriptore  differs  from  the  unnaturalj  as  it  appears  in  the  inoiedible  and 
veyolting  monstrosities  of  saperstition. 

We  have  been  particuhirly  struck  with  the  beaatifal  demonstration  of 
"  the  wonderfnl  adaptability  of  Scripture."  After  shewing  that  **  eyery 
other  assumed  reTelation  has  been  adoressed  to  but  one  phase  of  humanity, 
^"adapted  to  one  age,  to  one  peoplci  to  one  peculiar  style  of  human  thought^ 
— that  their  books  haye  neyer  assumed  a  oosmical  ohiuracter,  or  been  cap&le 
of  any  catholic  expansion/*  and  illustrated  this  from  the  cases  of  2ioroaster, 
Confucius,  the  Hindoo  yrritings.  and  the  Koran — ''  Each,"  he  says,  '*  has 
its  peculiar  phase,  chronologiou  or  ethnolo^cal,  out  of  which  it  cannot  be 
transplanted.  The  Bible  alone  makes  disciples  of  eyery  race.  It  would  be 
hard  to  dedde  where  it  has  more  strongly  displayed  its  subduing  power,^- 
on  the  Asiatic,  the  African,  or  the  European  mind.  Descending  with  the 
ages,  and  through  every  phase  of  humanity,  it  has  met  them  all ;  it  has 
warred  with  them  all ;  and  its  uniform  triumph  warrants  the  induction, 
even  aside  from  faith,  that  it  will  surely  surviye  them  all." — (P.  88). 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  quoting  more  largely  from 
this  well-timed  and  masterly  publication,  otherwise  we  might  have  adyerted 
to  his  remarks  on  the  "  internal  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures,"  embodying 
the  best  answers  we  have  seen  to  objectors  of  the  Golenso  stamp,  and  to  his 
finely  discriminatiye  estimate  of  the  character  of  Paul.  Altogether,  with- 
out committing  ourselyes  to  all  the  views  of  the  author,  we  know  few 
books  of  the  same  size  more  fitted,  from  the  beauty  of  its  diction,  to  arrest 
the  thoughtless,  or  from  the  force  of  its  reasoning  to  satisfy  the  thoughtful 
reader. 

What  is  Sabbaih'Breaking  f  A  Disewiian  ocecuioned  by  the  proposal  to  open 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Edinburgh  on  Sunday  Afternoons.  Edinburgh. 
1863. 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  among  ns  bent  on  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  who  seem  animated  by  all  the  proselytbing  zeal  of  the  ancient  Scribes 
on  whom  our  Lord  proDounoed  such  an  emphatic  '*  Woe.''  Nothing  can  exceed 
their  industry  in  propagating  their  views.  While  our  worthy  fathers  were  at 
pains  to  instil  into  the  mindis  of  their  children  a  profound  regard  to  the  hol^ 
Sabbath ;  while  they  laboured,  by  precept  and  example,  by  every  sanction,  civil 
and  religions,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  sacred  enclosure,  our  modem  anti-Sab- 
batarians seem  oetermined  to  undo  all  their  ivork,  and  uproot  the  customs 
they  planted  in  the  land  ;  and,  as  if  the  carnal  mind  of  man  were  not  already 
sufficiently  prone  to  forget  the  day  which  God  has  enjoined  us  to  '^  remember  ^' 
they  supply  arguments  to  profaneness,  and  teach  men  how  they  may  violate 
God's  law  according  to  the  Scripture.  For  this  purpose,  the  Sunday  League 
of  London  has  secured  the  services  of  the  writer  of  the  brochure  now  pefore  us, 
which  is  compounded  of  snndiy  letters  addressed  to  the  Scotsman  newspaper, 
under  the  imposing  signature  of  '  One  who  values  the  Lord's  Day,"  with  a 
vast  array  of  notes  and  illustrations.  Whoever  the  writer  may  be^  one  thing 
is  clear,  that  he  is  fiuniliar  with  Biblical  Criticism  ;  aiid^  judging  from  the 
present  production,  he  seems  fond  of  startling  novelties  m  Soipture  inter- 
pretation, and  of  talking  neologically  about  the  sacred  penmen,  we  have  no 
space  for  minutely  criticising  this  learned  Theban  ;  but  there  is  one  point 
on  which  he  lays  the  main  stress  of  his  argumentation  in  behalf  of  a  loose 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  which  we  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few 
words.  We  refer  to  his  interpretation  of  verse  13th  of  the  68th  chapter  of 
Isaiah :— "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doine  thy 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  del^ht,  the  holy  of 
the  Lwdi  honourable ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor 
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fiading  thifte  own  p^leuare,  nor  ipeddog  thine  own  wwda/*  Ac    III 
that  in  their  petition  against  the  opening  of  the  Botenic  Gkudeu  oa  the 
Lerd*8  day,  the  Sahhath  ^liance  chaiacteriaed  it  as  **  a  riolation  of  the  difine 
law,  which  forhids  as  from  doing  our  own  pleasure  on  God's  holj  dij." 
Upon  this  oar  scrihe,  who  *'  Yalaes  the  Lord's  Day,"  takes  thMi  jefcrdT 
to  task  for  misinterpreting  and  miaapplving  the  Scriptore.    ^  Sapposiog, 
he  says,  "  the  Jewisn  law  of  the  Sahhath  to  hind  the  Qentile  Chnmuu,  I 
say  that  the  prohibition  to  the  Jews  bj  Isaiah  (or  whoerer  else  wrote  the 
68th  chapter  of  the  book),  against '  finding  their  own  pleasora '  on  God's  holj 
day,  can  be  rationally  aoderetood  only  as  referring  to  pleasure  oontniy  to 
the  Divine  pleasare,  and  henoo  emphatically  styled  '  their  own.'    What  the 
particular  pleasure  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  was,  we  are  not  infomed;  bat 
It  may  be  portly  inferred  that  the  people  he  addrased  were  prone  either  to 
work  upon  the  Sabbach — ^the  sin  for  wnich  the  Jews  are  expressly  rsprOTed 
by  their  prophets— or  to  mis-spend  the  day^of  leisttre  in  vicious  et^^fmeiU," 
Upon  this  he  rings  the  changes  throughout  his  letters  ;  oontendingt  with  the 
Vulgate,  that  the  word  transUtted  bjr  us  **  pleasure,"  is  voluntas  (will),  not 
vcluptas  (enjoyment.)     What  meaning  the  Sabbath  Alliuioe  may  hivt 
attached  to  the  term,  we  cannot  say ;  it  is  not  likely  they  used  it  ia  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  sdf-wiU  or  st^-fleasings  in  opposition  to  "  delight- 
ing "  in  the  Sabbath.    But  what  shall  we  sav  of  the  interpretation  pat  opoa 
it  by  this  learned  critic )  Acoordiog  to  him,  the  expression, "  not  finding  their 
own  pleasure,"  means  mis-spending  the  Sabbath  in  *'  vicious  enjoyments," aod 
as  the  phrase  is  equivalent  with  '*  doing  their  own  ways  "  on  that  holy  daj, 
it  follows  that  as  they  could  unquestionably  do  their  own  work  on  other 
days  0  they  might  do  their  own  pleasure  on  other  days  also  ;  in  other  words, 
they  might  spend  all  other  days  but  the  Sabbath  in ''vicious  enjuyments!" 
On  the  same  principle  of  exegesis,  it  would  follow  that  when  the  Jews  were 
prohibited  to  "  speak  their  own  words  "  on  the  Sabbath,  the  meaning  most  he 
that  they  were  only  to  abstain  from  sneaking  had  words  on  that  day ;  leaving 
them  at  liberty  to  speak  as  many  of  tnese  as  thev  chose  on  other  days !    Ereij 
one  must  see  at  a  glance  that  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  *'  oor  own 
pleasare,"  forbidden  in  this  passage,  whether  it  may  be  the  vcltmtas  or  the 
vduptas, — ^it  must  refer  to  latcful  pleasure,  even  a»  Uie  work  forbidden  most 
refer  to  lawful  work.    To  our  mind  it  appears  very  evident  that  what  if 
forbidden  is  just  the  liberty  of  doing  whatever  wo  please  on  that  holy  day. 
We  are  not  to  look  upon  the  day  as  our  own  property,  but  as  GKmI's.    "Six 
days  Shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  My  work/'  all  thy  pleasure,  in  thooght, 
word,  and  deed  ;  *"  but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;" 
on  that  day  thou  art  not  at  liberty  to  consult  thine  own  pleasure,  but  Godi 
pleasure.    And  this  view  of  the  passage  covers,  in  our  estimation,  all  that 
those  contend  for  who  think  that,  on  the  Lord's  day,  we  are  not  at  liboty  to  do 
Whatsoever  we  may  please  to  do,  and  may  lawfully  do,  on  other  4bys. 

We  may  add,  that  great  advantage  has  been  taken  in  this  publication  of 
the  corporeal  rest  and  refreshment  allowed  to  the  Jews  under  that  dispeosa- 
tion  of  fleshly  forms  and  figures ;  without  adverting  to  the  change  under  the 
gospel,  indicated  by  their  own  prophets,  and  introduced  by  our  Lord,  when 
the  Sabbath,  like  all  other  institutions,  is  to  be  hallowed,  not  by  mersbodiJy 
Testing  or  festive  enjoyment,  but  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth  "«-«pirit  sopened- 
ing  matter,  and  truth  supplanting  the  shadow.  But  '<  strike  high  or  strike 
low,"  there  is  no  pleasing  some  people  ;  they  must  have  their  gibe  or  their 
sneer  at  the  Sabbath  of  old  Scotland.  Tell  them  they  ought  not  to  do  their 
own  pleasure  on  God's  holy  day,  and  they  will  charge  jou  with  Jewish 
higotrv,  and  hurl  at  you  the  epithets  of  Pharisees  and  Judaisers.  3U1  them 
that  tbey  are  mistaken,  and  that  the  Jews  enjoyed  themselveB  on  their  fth- 
baths  ;  and.  without  perceiving  the  gross  inconsistency  of  the  two-chaiges, 
the^  will  twit  you  in  the'same  breath  with  Babbinioal  joviality,  and  vbM  ^ 
reviving  the  Judaioal  Sabbath  ! 
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A&ademie  Addrtnu  ou  Varwiu  Oecasiont.    By  W.  D.  Killbv,  D.D.    Bel- 
faat:  W.  M'Comb.    1863. 

These  admirable  addresses,  delivered  to  the  student!  of  BelfiEtft  Presbyte* 
rian  College,  relate  to  the  following  topics :  1.  The  character  and  position 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  2.  The  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
3.  Colleges,  their  history  and  claims.  4.  The  Scriptures  and  the  preacher. 
They  are  all  marked  by  the  good  sense,  the  manly  piety,  and  Christian 
spint  of  their  author.  We  are  nappy  to  observe  the  hopeful  spirit  in  which 
Br  Killen  speaks  of  the  prospects  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Theologi^ 
oal  students  of  all  denominations  would  do  well  to  peruse  these  addresses, 
and  none  of  our  people  can  do  so  without  feeling  a  deeper  interest  in  our 
collegiate  institutions. 

The  Standard  of  the  Crou  among  the  Flags  of  the  NaJtioru;  a  Narrative  of 
Christian  Efort  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  By  Y.  M.  S.  London :  Jamea 
l^Ubet  <b  Co.  ^ 

A  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  country  deigyman,  happened  to  read  that  at 
the  former  ^  Great  Exhibition  "  a  foreigner  came  to  this  country  and  retunMd 
to  his  own  without  having  been  asked  whether  he  had  a  soul  to  be  saved. 
She  determined  to  wipe  awa^r  this  reproach  so  far  as  she  could,  and  stirred 
up  a  friend  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  This  friend  wrote  letters  to  her,  giving 
an  account  of  his  progress,  while  she  aided  and  assisted  in  every  way  m  her 
|M>wer.  The  close  of  the  work  was  a  meeting  for  tea,  presided  over  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  within  the  building,  and  attended  by  800  or  more  of 
the  attendants  at  the  various  establishments  within  the  Exhibition,  addressed 
by  Mr  Capei  Molyneux,  Mr  Baptist  W.  Noel,  and  others,  and  which,  we 
doubt  not,  was  productive  of  good  permanent  results.  This  volume  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  letters  written  to  the  clergyman's  daughter  referred  to  ,by 
the  gentleman  who  visited  the  Exhibition  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  doing 
good  to  the  souls  of  the  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way  who  might  be  met  with 
there.  The  letters  are  full  of  interest,  many  of  the  facts  are  curious  and 
striking,  and  the  volume  closes  with  an  account  of  the  meeting  to  which  we 
have  referred.  As  a  memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862^  were  it  oa 
no  higher  grounds,  the  book  is  worth  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  a  full  library. 

The  Booh  of  BxUe  Prayer  ;  containing  all  the  Pranere  recorded  to  have  been 
offered  in  the  Bible^  foith  a  Short  Introduction  to  each.  By  JoHir  B.  Mabsh, 
Mancfaester.    London :  Simpkin,  MarshaU,  &  Co.    1863. 

We  regard  this  as  a  very  handy  little  volume.  It  is  one  we  have  long 
wished  to  see.  Most  thougntful  students  of  the  BiMe  have  formed  such  a 
volume  practically  for  themselves.  **  The  short  introduction  to  each,'*  of 
which  the  title-page  speaks,  is  very  short— agreeably  so.  We  have  only 
the  thing  wanted,  namely,  all  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  having 
been  offered.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the  exception.  As  there  are  very  many 
of  the  Psalms  which  are  substantially  prayers,  it  would  have  swelled  th^e 
volume  to  an  undue  size  to  have  given  all  the  prayers  that  are  reoorded  there. 
We  have  only  one  remark  we  care  to  add.  There  are  only  three,'Qr  at  most 
four  prayers  of  any  considerable  length  recorded  in  the  whole  word  of  God. 
The  nrst  is  that  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple ;  the  second  is 
"  the  o^esaionof  the  Levites  on  the  revival  of  the  temple  service ;"  the  third 
is  "  the  praver  of  Daniel  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusaleoi ;"  and  the  fourth  if 
our  Lord's  intaroessm  prayer,  reoorded  in  the  17th  chapter  of  John's  gospel 
T-all  public  pxajeia  thmfora    The  book  commends  itself. 

Extra  Work  of  a  London  Pattor.    London  :  The  Book  Society,  Pktemostef 

Row.    1863. 

This  volume  is  "  the  extra  work"  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin  of  Westmin* 
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fter.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Tarioat  topics.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  sobjects  discussed  in  the  several  essays.  Most  of  them  have 
appeared  before,  the  major  part  as  lectures  to  young  men,  delivered  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  one  or  two  are  reproductions  of  old  matter  now  oat  of  print.  Mr 
Martin  did  well  to  gather  together  these  stray  fragments.  There  is  nothing 
ephemeral  either  in  the  subjects  or  in  his  manner  of  handling  them.  Mr 
Martin  does  a  thing  thoroughly  ;  he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  it.  If  some  of 
our  younger  preachers  would  read  and  digest  this  volame,  it  would  help  them 
to  understand  at  least  one  of  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  a  great 
preacher,  and  that  is  a  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  topic 
treated.  Perhaps  he  mi^ht  learn  also  that  a  great  preacher  thinks  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  information  too  fiar  out  of  the  way  tor  him  to  make  hiouelf 
familiar  with  it.  He  that  would  be  a  great  preacher  cannot  know  too  mncb, 
too  well,  too  accurately.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lectues  is  that 
on  "  money/'  which  contains  a  full  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  Another 
valuable  lecture  is  entitled,  «  Anelo  Saxon  Christianity  and  Augustin  of  Can- 
terbury." There  is  also  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Oardinal  Wobey, 
and  a  paper  of  great  value  on  the  reformation  of  criminals,  which  contains 
much  valuable  statistical  information.  The  style  of  the  volume  is  quite  a 
model  of  terse,  nervous,  clear,  and  forcible,  as  well  as  elegant  English. 

Chrid  on  Earthy  from  the  Supper  at  Bethany  to  hie  A$ceniion  into  Olory. 
By  the  Rev.  Josira  Batlu,  D.D.,  Principal  of  8t  Aidan  College,  Birkeo* 
head.    London :  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  k  Hunt.    1863. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  not  happily  chosen,  but  the  matter  is  solid,  sob* 
stantial,  and  excellent.  The  topics  treated  are  the  whole  events  and  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord's  last  woek  on  earth.  There  is  evidence  that  good  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  exegesis  of  the  passages  discussed,  and  the  style  ii 
sometimes  hortatory,  sometimes  expository,  sometimes  meditative.  Dr  I&jlee 
has  produced  an  excellent  volume,  sound  in  doctrine,  elegant  in  styles  sab* 
stantial  in  matter,  practical,  experimental,  and  devotional. 

The  Kingdom  and  the  People  ;  or  the  ParaUet  of  our  Lord  Jeeut  Chrid 
explained.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Edward  GABsarr,  M.A.,  Incom- 
bent  of  St  Bartholomew's,  Qray's  Inn  Road.  London  :  Sealey,  Jackson,  ^ 
HaUiday.    1663. 

This  little  volume  is  the  work  of  a  lady.  But  the  theology  is  mascnline, 
and  the  illustrations  are  apt  and  varied.  The  parables  are  brought  together 
into  groups,  and  after  a  statement  of  the  main  truth  taught  in  each,  they  are 
illustratea  by  facts,  anecdotes,  and  missionair  memorabilia.  There  is  a 
thoughtful  preface,  elegantly  expressed,  by  Mr  Garbett,  Boyle  lecturer  for 
the  present  year.  The  volume  is  to  be  commended  as  sound,  safe,  and  ereiy 
way  trustworthy. 

The  Memanie  Prophecies  of  Isaiah;  the  DonndLan  Lecture  for  1868,  imtA 
Appendices  and  Ifotes,  Ac.  By  William  Db  Bubgh,  D.D.  Dublin: 
Hodges,  Smith,  &  Co.    186a 

Six  Lectures,  with  Addenda,  on  Messianic  Prophecies  from  Indah,  the  Den- 
nellan  Lecture  for  1862.  Tho  contents  are— The  Last  Days — ^Immanuel,  the 
Branch  and  Root  of  Jesse— The  Saviour  Waited  for— The  Foundation  Stone 
—The  Way  of  the  Lord  Prepared— The  Man  of  Sorrows— The  Redeemer  to 
come  to  Zion,  and  tho  Messiah.  The  author  is  an  accomplished  Hebraist 
sound  in  doctrine,  and  miiiftniLriftn  in  his  views  of  prophetic  interpretation* 
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Aet.  L—The  Scottish  PUloBophy* 

The  Qermans  have  histories  without  niunber  of  their  philoso- 
phy from  Kant  to  Hegel,  with  not  a  few  historical  reviews  of 
the  later  speculations.  The  French,  too,  have  numerous 
sketches  of  the  philosophy  of  their  country  generally,  and  of 
individual  systems,  such  as  that  of  Descartes.  It  is  no  way  to 
the  credit  of  English  thought,  and  least  of  all  to  that  of  the 
Scotch  metaphysicians,  that  we  have  not  in  our  language  a 
history  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy.  There  are  valuable 
notices  of  it,  it  is  true,  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Historical  Disserta- 
tion, and  in  his  Eloges  of  Reid  and  Adam  Smith ;  but  Stewart 
is  far  too  dignified  and  general  in  his  style  to  be  able  to  give 
an  articulate  account  of  the  special  doctrines  of  the  different 
masters  of  the  school,  or  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times,  with 
many  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  which  he  had  no  sym- 
^thy.  The  best  history  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy  is  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  has  not  been  translated  into  EnglisL  We 
look  on  the  volume  in  which  M.  Cousin  treats  of  the  Scottish 
school,  as  containing  upon  the  whole  the  most  faultless  of  all 
his  historical  disquisitions.  In  his  other  volumes  he  scarcely 
does  justice  to  Locke,  whom  he  always  judges  from  the  evil 
consequences  which  have  flowed  from  ms  philosophy  on  the 
continent^  and  he  is  not  able  to  wrestle  successfully  with  the 
powerful  logical  intellect  of  Kant ;  but  he  has  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians^ 
and  when  he  finds  fault,  his  criticisms  are  always  worthy  of 

*  For  s  leries  of  ihort  articlee  on  this  important  subject,  of  which  the 
present  is  the  first,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bey.  Professor  M'Coshi  LL  J)., 
Belfast— £d.  B,  #  F.  £.  H. 

VOL.  XII. — ^NO.  XLVI.  U  U 
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being  considered.  But  it  could  not  be  expected  of  a  foimgner, 
that  he  should  thoroughly  comprehend  the  state  of  Scotland 
when  its  peculiar  philosophy  arose,  nor  be  able  to  estimate  its 
relation  to  the  national  character.  Without  professing  to  supply 
what  is  wanting,  we  purpose  to  devote  a  few  articles,  the  result 
of  original  research,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  rise  and  formation 
of  the  Scottish  Philosophy.  In  this  article  we  sketch  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  school,  and  the  state  of  the  countiy  when  it  arose. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy  possesses  a  unity,  not  only  in  the 
circumstance  that  its  expounders  have  been  Scotchmen,  but 
also  and  more  specially  in  its  method,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
spirit.  It  is  distinguished  by  very  marked  and  decided  features 
— ^which  we  may  represent  as  determined  by  the  bones  rather 
than  the  flesh  or  muscles. 

I.  It  proceeds  on  the  method  of  observation,  professedly  and 
really.  In  this  respect  it  is  different  from  nearly  all  the  philo- 
sophies which  went  before,  from  many  of  those  which  were  con- 
temporary, and  from  some  of  those  which  still  linger  among 
us.  The  method  pursued  in  Eastern  countries,  in  aDcient 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  scholastic  ages,  and  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  modem  European  speculation,  had  not  been  that  of 
induction,  either  avowedly  or  truly.  No  doubt  speculators 
have  been  obliged  in  all  ages  and  countries  to  make  some  use 
of  facts,  in  the  investigation  both  of  mind  and  matter.  Bat 
in  the  earlier  theosophies,  phvsiologies,  and  philosophies,  they 
looked  at  the  phenomena  of  nature  merely  as  furnishing  a 
starting-point  to  their  systems,  or  a  corroboration  of  them ;  and 
their  inquiries  were  conducted  in  the  dogmatic,  or  deductive, 
or  analytic  manner,  explaining  phenomena  by  assumed  princi- 
ples, or  bringing  facts  to  support  theories,  or  resolving  the  com- 
plexities of  the  universe  by  refined  mental  distinctions.  This 
spirit  had  been  banished  from  physical  science,  first,  by  the 
great  realistic  awakening  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  then  by 
the  profound  wisdom  and  far-sighted  sagacity  of  Bacon ;  and, 
finally,  bythe  discoveries  of  Newton  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  But  it  lingered  for  some  ages  longer 
in  mental  science,  frt)m  which  it  has  not  even  yet  been  fin^y 
expelled  Bacon  had  declared,  that  his  method  was  applicable 
to  all  other  sciences  as  well  as  to  the  investigation  of  the  matej 
rial  universe.  "Does  any  one  doubt  (rather  than  object),*' 
says  he,  "  whether  we  speak  merely  of  natural  philosophy  or 
of  other  sciences  also,  such  as  logics,  ethics,  politics,  as  about 
to  be  perfected  by  our  method  t"  "  We  certainly,"  he  replies, 
"understand  all  these  things  which  have  been  referred  to ;  and 
like  as  the  vulgar  logic,  which  regulates  things  by  the  syllogism, 
pertains  not  to  the  natural  but  fdl  sciences,^  so  ours,  which  prt>- 
ceeds  by  induction,  embraces  them  alL    For  thus  we  would 
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form  a  history  and  tables  concerning  anger,  fear,  modesty,  and 
the  like,  as  also  examples  of  civil  affairs,  not  omitting  the  mental 
emotions  of  memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the 
rest,  just  as  we  form  such  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light,  vegetation, 
and  such  like."  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  said  in  his  Optics : 
"And  if  natural  philosophy  in  all  its  parts,  by  pursuing  this 
method,  shall  at  length  be  perfected,  the  bounds  of  moral 
philosophy  will  also  be  enlarged."  But  the  employment  of  the 
method  of  induction  in  the  study  of  the  human  mind  was  for 
ages  slow,  wavering,  and  uncertain.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
Descartes  proceeded  on  the  method  of  induction ;  but  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  metaphysicians  who  have  never  cor- 
rectly apprehended  the  mode  of  procedure  recommended  by 
Bacon.  Descartes  does  indeed  appeal  to  profound  ideas,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mental  £Eu;ts  ;  but  it  is  not  by  them  to 
arrive  at  laws  by  a  gradual  generaUsation,  it  is  rather  to  em- 
ploy them  as  foundation  stones  of  his  structure,  which  is  reared 
nigh  above  them  by  the  joint  dogmatic  and  deductive  method, 
and  on  the  geometric  and  not  the  inductive  plan.  It  has  been 
averred  that  Hobbes  proceeded  on  the  method  of  his  friend 
Bacon  ;  but  Hobbes  nowhere  professes  to  do  so :  his  doctrine  of 
the  origin  of  civil  government  is  a  mere  theory,  his  system  of 
the  human  mind>nd  of  morals  is  obtained  by  a  very  defective 
analysis,  and,  in  fact,  is  mainly  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  whose 
profounder  principles  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  Locke  does  proceed  very  largely  in  the  way 
of  observation  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  he  no- 
where professes  to  foUow  the  method  of  induction ;  and  his 
great  work  may  be  summarily  represented  as  an  attempt  to 
establish  by  internal  facts  the  preconceived  theory,  that  all  our 
ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection.  To  the  Scot- 
tish school  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  avowedly  and 
knowingly  to  follow  the  inductive  method,  and  to  employ  it 
systematically  in  psychological  investigation.  As  the  masters 
of  the  school  were  tne  first  to  adopt  it,  so  they,  and  those  who 
have  borrowed  from  them,  are  almost  the  only  persons  who 
have  studiously  adhered  to  it.  The  school  of  Condillac  in 
France,  and  its  followers  in  England  and  Germany,  do  indeed 
profess  to  attend  to  observation,  but  it  is  after  the  manner  of 
the  empiricists,  described  by  Bacon  as  beginning  with  experi- 
ence, but  immediately  abandoning  it  for  premature  hypothesea 
It  will  be  seen  as  we  advance,  that  Kant  followed  the  critical 
and  not  the  inductive  method.  Hutcheson  and  TumbuU,  and 
especially  Reid  and  Stewart,  have  the  credit  of  announcing 
unambiguously,  that  the  human  mind  is  to  be  studied  exclu- 
sively by  the  method  of  observation,  and  of  consistently 
employing  this  mode  of  procedure  in  all  their  investigations. 
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IL  It  employs  self-coDficiousness  as  the  instrament  of  obser- 
▼atioiL  It  may  thus  be  distiDguished  fix>m  some  other  sdioob 
with  which  it  has  been  confomidedL  Bacon,  we  have  seen,  did 
believe  in  the  applicability  of  his  method  to  all  the  mental 
scienoea  But  he  had  no  clear  apprehension  of  the  agency  by 
which  the  observation  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  he  supposed  it  to 
be  by  "  the  history  and  tables  concerning  anger,  fear,  modesty, 
the  memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the  like.*' 
In  respect  of  the  means  of  observation,  philosophy  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Descartes,  who  taught  men,  in  studying  the  human 
mind,  to  seize  on  great  internal  ideaa  The  questions  started 
by  Locke,  and  his  mode  of  settling  them,  tend  towards  the 
same  issue ;  he  dwells  fondly  on  reflection  as  the  alone  source 
of  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  ever  appeals  to  the  internal  sense  as  an  arbiter  in  discus- 
sions as  to  the  origin  of  ideas.  But  the  Scottish  philosophen 
took  a  step  in  advance  of  any  of  their  predecessors,  masmuch  as 
the^  professed  to  draw  all  the  laws  of  mental  philosophy — indeed, 
their  whole  systems — ^from  the  observations  of  consciousness. 

By  this  feature  they  are  at  once  distinguished  from  those 
who  would  construct  a  science  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
observation  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  or  generally  from  aoimal 
phjrsiology.  Not  indeed  that  theSoottish  philosophy  is  required, 
by  its  manner  or  its  principles,  to  reject  the  investigation  of 
the  frmctions  of  the  animal  frame,  as  fitted  to  throw  light  on 
mental  action.  Certain  of  the  masters  of  the  school,  such  as 
Beid,  Brown,  and  Hamilton,  were  well  acquainted  with  lAysi- 
ology  in  its  latest  discoveries  in  their  day,  and  carefully  em- 
ployed their  knowledge  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  There  is  nothing  in  the  method,  or  the  spirit^  or  the 
cherished  doctrines  of  the  school  tending  to  discountenance  or 
dispara^  a  painstaking  experimental  investigation  of  the  parts  of 
the  bodily  frame  most  intimately  connected  with  mental  action. 
Possibly  the  next  great  addition  may  be  made  to  p6ycholqgy> 
when  internal  observation  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
external  observation  of  the  brain  and  nerves  and  vital  forces^ 
are  in  circumstances  to  combine  their  light&  But  in  the  days 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  Scottish  school,  physiology  was  not 
in  a  state,  nor  is  it  yet  in  a  position,  to  furnish  much  aid  in 
explaining  mental  phenomena.  The  instrument  employed  by 
them  was  the  internal  sense ;  and  they  always  maintained  that 
it  is  only  by  its  means  that  we  can  reach  an  acquaintance  with 
mind  proper,  and  of  its  various  operations,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge accjuired  otherwise  must  ever  be  regarded  as  subordinate 
and  subsidiary.  Thev  might  have  admitted  that  the  occasion 
of  the  production,  and  the  modifications  of  our  mental  states, 
could  so  fSur  be  influenced  by  the  oerebiOHspinal  mass,  or  the 
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forces  operatine  in  it ;  but  they  strenuously  maintained  that 
we  can  know  ^at  our  perceptions,  and  judgments,  and  feel- 
ings, and  wishes,  and  resolves,  and  moral  anpreciations  are,  not 
by  the  senses  or  the  microscope,  not  by  chemical  analysis,  or 
the  estimation  of  the  vital  forces,  but  solely  through  our  mward 
experience  revealed  by  consciousness. 

^ut  let  us  properly  understand  what  the  Scottish  school 
intend  when  they  maintain  that  a  science  of  the  human  mind 
can  be  constructed  only  by  immediate  consciousness.  They  do 
not  mean  that  the  study  of  the  mind  can  be  prosecuted  in  no 
t>ther  way  than  by  looking  in  for  ever  on  the  stream  of  thought 
as  it  flows  on  without  interruption.  The  operation  of  introspec- 
tion is  felt  to  be  irksome  in  the  extreme  if  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  will  certainly  be  abandoned  when  thought 
is  rapid  or  feeling  is  intense ;  and  those  who  trust  to  it  ex- 
clusively are  apt  to  fix  their  attention  on  a  few  favourite  mental 
states,  and  omit  many  others  no  less  characteristic  of  the  human 
mind.  He  who  would  obtain  an  adequate  and  comprehensive 
view  of  our  complex  mental  nature  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
occasional  glances  at  the  workings  of  his  own  soul :  he  must 
take  a  survey  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  so  far  as  he 
can  gather  them  from  their  deeds  and  from  their  words ;  from 
the  acts  of  mankind  generally,  and  of  individual  men,  women, 
and  children;  firom  universal  language  as  the  expression  of 
human  cogitation  and  sentiment ;  and  from  the  commerce  we 
hold  with  our  fellow-men  by  conversation,  by  writing,  or  by 
booka  Reid  in  particular  is  ever  appealing  to  men's  actions 
and  language,  as  a  proof  that  there  must  be  certain  principles, 
beliefs^  and  affections  in  the  mind.  Still  this  evidence  ever 
carries  us  back  to  consciousness,  as  after  all  both  the  primary 
witness  and  the  final  judge  of  appeal ;  as  it  is  only  by  it  and 
by  what  has  passed  tiurough  our  own  minds,  that  we  can  come 
to  discern  and  appreciate  the  feelings  of  our  brother  men.* 

III.  By  the  observations  of  consciousness,  principles  are 
reached  which  are  prior  to  and  independent  of  experience. 
This  is  another  grand  characteristic  of  the  school,  distinguish- 
ing it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  empiricism  and  sensationalism ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  dogmatism  and  a  priori 

*  MrBackle,  in  his  History  of  CiTilisation,  roL  ii.,  professes  a  deep  aoqiudiit- 
Mice  wilh  the  Scottish  metaphTsicians  of  last  centaiT',  who 'are  represented  by 
him  as  proceeding  in  the  deductire,  and  not  in  the  indnctire,  method.  He  adds, 
that  in  Scotland  *'  men  hare  always  been  deductiyc.**  Bnt  Mr  B.  was  nerer 
able  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  method  of  dednction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  method  of  induction  with  consciousnees  as  the  agent  of  observa- 
tion,  on  the  other :  the  former  derires  consequences  bj  reasoning  from  principles^ 
the  latter  reaches  principles  by  internal  obsenration.  That  bis  whole  riews  on 
this  subject  were  confused  is  erident,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  represenie 
women  as  proceeding  (like  Scotchnien)  bj  deduction! 
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Bpeculation  of  all  ages  and  oounirie&  It  agrees  with  the  foRner 
in  holding  that  we  can  construct  a  science  of  mind  only  by 
observation,  and  out  of  the  facts  of  experience ;  but  then  it 
separates  from  them,  inasmuch  as  it  resolutely  maintaiTis  thit 
we  can  discover  principles  which  are  not  the  product  of  obserrar 
tion  and  experience,  and  which  are  in  the  very  constitution  of 
the  mind,  and  have  there  the  sanction  of  the  Author  of  oar 
nature.  These  are  somewhat  differently  apprehended  and  de- 
scribed by  the  masters  of  the  school,  some  taking  a  deeper  and 
others  a  more  superficial  view  of  thenu  Hutcheson  calls  tbem 
senses,  and  finds  them  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind 
Beid  designates  them  principles  of  common -sense,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  being  natural,  original,  and  necessary.  Stewart 
characterises  them  as  fundamental  laws  of  human  tiiougbt  and 
belief.  Brown  makes  them  intuitions  simple  and  original 
Hamilton  views  them  under  a  great  many  aspects,  but  seems 
to  contemplate  them  most  finequently  and  fondly  after  the 
manner  of  Kant,  as  a  priori  forms  or  conditions.  But  what- 
ever minor  or  major  differences  there  may  be  in  the  fulness  of 
their  exposition,  or  in  the  favourite  views  which  they  individu- 
ally prefer,  all  who  are  truly  of  the  Scottish  school  agree  in 
maintaining  that  there  are  laws,  principles,  or  powers  in  the 
mind  anterior  to  any  reflex  observation  of  them,  and  acting 
independently  of  the  philosophers'  classification  or  explanation 
of  them.  While  the  Scottish  school  thus  fis^r  agrees  with  the 
rational  and  a  priori  systems,  it  differs  from  them  most 
essentially,  in  refusing  to  admit  any  philosophic  maxims  exoept 
those  laws  or  principles  which  can  be  shewn  by  self-inspectioo 
to  be  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind.  It  has  always 
looked  with  doubt,  if  not  suspicion,  on  all  purely  abstract  and 
rational  discussions,  such  as  that  by  which  Samuel  Clarke 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  God ;  and  its  adherents  have 
commonly  discountenanced  or  opposed  all  ambitious  a  prion 
systems,  such  as  those  which  were  reared  in  such  imposing 
forms  in  Germany  in  the  end  of  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  century.  ^ 

These  three  characters  are  found  in  a  more  or  less  dedded 
form  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  school  I  am  not 
sure  indeed  whether  they  have  been  formally  announced  by  al 
nor  whether  they  have  always  been  consistently  followed  out 
I  allow  that  the  relation  of  the  three  principles  one  to  another, 
and  their  perfect  congruity  and  consistency,  have  not  always 
been  clearly  discerned  or  accurately  expressed.  In  particular, 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians  have 
liot  clearly  seen  how  it  is  that  we  must  ever  proceed  in  mentol 
science  by  observation,  while  there  are  at  the  same  time  in  tpe 
mind  laws  superior  to  and  independent  of  observation ;  how  it 
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is  that  while  there  are  a  priori  principles  in  the  mind,  it  is 
yet  true  that  we  cannot  construct  a  philosophy  by  a  priori 
speculation.  But  with  these  explanations  and  deductions,  it 
may  be  maintained  that  the  characters  specified  are  to  be 
found  either  announced  or  acted  on  in  the  pages  of  all  the 
writers  of  the  school,  from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton.  Whenever 
they  are  discovered  in  the  works  of  persons  connected  with 
Scotland,  the  writers  are  to  be  placed  among  the  adherents  of 
the  school  Wherever  there  is  the  total  absence  of  any  one  of 
them,  we  cannot  allow  the  author  a  place  in  the  fraternity. 

The  Scottish  metaphysicians  and  moralists  have  left  their 
impress  on  their  own  land,  not  only  on  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  through  them  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  but 
also  on  the  whole  thinking  mind  of  the  country.  The  chairs 
of  mental  science  in  the  Scottish  colleges  have  had  more 
influence  than  any  others  in  germinating  thought  in  the  minds 
of  the  Scottish  youth,  and  in  giving  a  permanent  bias  and 
direction  to  their  intellectual  growth.  We  have  the  express 
testimony  of  a  succession  of  illustrious  men  for  more  than  a 
century,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  Hutcheson,  or  Smith,  or  Reid, 
or  Seattle,  or  Stewart,  or  Jardine,  or  Mylne,  or  Brown,  or 
Chalmers,  or  Wilson,  or  fiamilton,  who  first  made  them  feel 
that  they  had  a  mind,  and  stimulated  them  to  independent 
thought.  We  owe  it  to  the  lectures  and  writings  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  mental  science,  acting  always  along  with  the  theo- 
logical training  and  preaching  of  the  country,  that  men  of  ability 
in  Scotland  have  commonly  been  more  distinguished  by  their 
tendency  to  inward  reflection  than  inclination  to  sensuous 
observation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted  that  the  Scottish  meta- 
physicians have  written  the  English  language,  if  not  with 
absolute  purity,  yet  with  propriety  and  taste — some  of  them, 
indeed,  with  elegance  and  eloquence — and  have  thus  helped  to 
advance  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  country.  All  of  them 
have  not  been  men  of  learning  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term,  but  they  have  all  been  well  informed  in  various  branches 
of  knowledge— (it  is  to  a  Scottish  metaphysician  we  owe  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations") — several  of  them  have  had  very  accurate 
scholarship ;  and  the  last  great  man  among  them  was  not 
surpassed  in  erudition  by  any  scholar  of  his  aga  Nor  has  the 
influence  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  been  confined  to  its  native 
soil  The  Irish  province  of  Ulster  has  felt  it  quite  as  much 
as  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  so  many  youths  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  having  been  educated  at  Glasgow  University. 
Though  Scotch  metaphysics  are  often  spoken  of  with  contempt 
in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain,  yet  they  have  had  their 
share  in  fashionmg  the  thought  of  England,  and  in  pai-ticular, 
have  done  much  good  in  preserving  it,  for  two  or  three  ages 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  from 
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fiBklliiig  altogether  into  low  materialistic  and  atiKtarian  rkm ; 
and  in  this  our  day,  Mr  Mill  has  got  some  of  his  views  thioni^ 
his  fiikther  finom  Stewart  and  Brown,  and  an  active  philooopuc 
school  at  Oxford  is  building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Hamil- 
ton. The  United  States  of  America^  especially  the  miien 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ChnidieB» 
have  felt  pleasure  in  aclaiowled|;ing  their  obligations  to  the 
Scottish  thinkers.  It  is  a  most  mteresting  circumstance,  that 
when  the  higher  metaphysicians  of  France  undertook,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  laborious  work  of  throwmg 
back  the  tide  of  materiahsm,  scepticism,  and  atheism  which 
had  swept  over  the  hind,  they  called  to  their  aid  the  aober 
and  well-grounded  philosophy  of  Scotland  Nor  is  it  an  unim- 
portant fact  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy,  that  the  great  German 
metaphysician,  Emmanuel  Kant,  was  roused,  as  heacknowledges, 
from  nis  dogmatic  slumbers  by  the  scepticism  of  David  Hume. 

But  the  great  merit  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  lieB  in  the 
large  body  of  truth  which  it  has— if  not  discovered  at  leastr- 
settled  on  a  foundation  which  can  never  be  moved.  It  has 
added  very  considerablvto  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
bringing  out  to  view  the  characteristics  of  mental  as  distiii- 
guished  from  material  action ;  throwing  light  on  peroeptioii 
through  the  senses ;  offering  valuable  observations  ontheiD- 
tellectual  powers,  sjid  on  the  association  of  ideas ;  fuxniahingi 
if  not  ultimate,  yet  very  useful  provisional  classifications  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  unfolding  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  mao's 
moral  and  emotional  nature,  of  his  conscience,  and  of  his  taste 
for  the  beautiful ;  resolving  many  complex  mental  phenomena 
into  their  elements ;  throwmff  aside  by  its  independent  reaeardi 
a  host  of  traditionaJ  errors  which  had  been  accnmulatiiig  for 
ages ;  and,  above  all,  establishing  certain  primary  truths  as  a 
foundation  on  which  to  rear  other  truths,  and  as  a  breakwattf 
to  resist  the  assaults  of  scepticism. 

In  comparing  it  with  other  schools,  we  find  that  the  tran- 
scendental speculators  of  Gennany  have  started  discnissions 
which  they  cannot  settle,  and  followed  out  their  nrindples  to 
extravagant  oonseauences,  which  are  a  reductio  aa  ab8urd»^ 
of  the  whole  metnod  on  which  they  proceed.  Agaio,  the 
physiologists  have  failed  to  famish  any  explanation  of  con- 
sciousness, of  thought,  of  moral  approbation,  or  of  any  other 
peculiar  mental  qiudity.  Meanwhile,  the  philosophy  of  con- 
sciousness has  co-ordinated  many  facts,  ascertaineaman^m^ 
tal  laws,  explained  many  curious  phenomena  of  our  rnwaid 
experience,  and  established  a  body  of  intuitive  truths.  Bf  i^ 
method  of  careful  observation,  and  by  it  alone,  can  the  proUoQ^ 
agitated  in  the  rival  a  priori  schools  be  solved,  so  ftr  as  thsj 
can  be  solved  by  the  human  faculties.  Whatever  aid  pbys^^ 
logical  research  as  it  advances  may  furnish  to  psydiology,  ^ 
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must  always  be  by  the  study,  not  of  the  brain,  and  nerves,  and 
▼ital  forces,  but  of  our  conscious  operations,  that  a  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  constructed.  Whether  the  Scot- 
tish philosophy  is  to  proceed  exclusively  in  its  old  method,  and 
ffo  on  co-onunating  racts  with  ever-increasing  care,  and  express- 
ing them  with  greater  and  greater  precision,  or  whether  it  is 
toborrow  from  other  schools— say  to  resolve  in  its  own  way  the 
questions  started  by  Scheliing  and  Hegel,  or  to  call  in  physio- 
logy to  account  for  the  rise  of  mental  states,  it  is  at  least 
desirable  that  we  should  now  have  a  combined  view  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  philosophy  of  consciousness. 
This  is  what  is  attempted  in  these  articles  in  regard  to  the 
founders  of  the  school. 

It  should  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Scottish  school  has  not 
discovered  all  truth,  nor  even  all  discoverable  truth,  in  philo- 
sophy ;  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  have  done  so  is  one  of  its 
excellencies,  proceeding  from  the  propriety  of  its  method  and  the 
modesty  of  its  character.    Amons  tne  writings  of  the  Scottish 
school,  it  is  only  in  those  of  Sir  William  Haimlton  that  we  find 
some  of  the  profoundest  problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  the 
con<Utions  of  human  knowledge  and  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
discussed  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  genuine  adherents  of  the 
school  are  inclined  to  think  that  on  these  subjects  his  conclu- 
sions are  too  bare  and  negative,  and  that  he  has  not  reached 
the  friU  truth.    Beid  and  Stewart  are  ever  telling  us  that  they 
have  obtained  only  partial  glimpses  of  truth,  and  that  a  com- 
plete science  of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  achieved  solely  by 
a  succession  of  inquirers  prosecuting  the  investigation  through 
a  series  of  ages.    jBrown  and  Hamilton  make  greater  preten- 
sions to  success  in  erecting  complete  systems,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  defects  of  these  great  men,  arising,  as  we  shall  see, 
from  their  departing  from  the  genuine  Sa>ttish  method,  and 
adopting,  so  far,  other  and  continental  modes  of  philosophizing^ 
the  one  betaking  himself  to  the  empirical  analysis  of  the  French 
sensational  school,  and  the  other  adopting  the  critical  method 
of  Kant ;  audit  is  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  JBrown,  that  he  never 
mounts  into  a  rep^on  of  cloudy  speculation ;  and  in  favour  of 
Hamilton,  that  his  most  vigorous  efforts  were  employed  in  shew- 
ing how  little  can  be  known  by  man.    All  the  great  masters 
of  the  school  not  onl^  admit,  but  are  at  pains  to  shew,  that 
there  are  mysteries  m  the  mind  of  man,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  speculation,  which  they  cannot  c]ear,up.    This 
feature  has  tempted  some  to  speak  of  the  whole  school  with 
contempt,  as  doing  little  because  attempting  little.    They  have 
been  charged  with  their  country's  sm  of  caution^  and  the 
national  reproach  of  poverty  has  been  unsparingly  cast  upon 
them.     Let  them  not  deny,  let  them  avow  that  the  charge  is 
just     Let  them  acknowledge  that  they  have  proceeded  in  tfthe 
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past  in  the  patient  method  of  induction,  and  avow  openly,  aod 
without  shame,  that  they  mean  to  do  so  in  time  to  oome.  Let 
it  be  their  claim,  that  if  they  have  not  diacovered  all  troth,  they 
have  discovered  and  settled  some  truth;  while  they* have 
not  promulgated  much  error,  or  wasted  their  strength  in  rear 
ing  showy  fabrics,  admired  in  one  age  and  taken  down  the 
next.  It  is  the  true  merit  of  Scotchmen  that»  without  anj 
natural  advantages  of  soil  or  climate,  they  have  carefully  cal- 
tivated  their  land,  and  made  it  yield  a  liberal  produce,  and 
that  they  have  been  roused  to  activity,  and  stimulated  to  in- 
dustry, by  their  very  poverty.  Let  it,  in  like  manner,  be  the 
boast  of  the  Scottish  pnilosophy,  that  it  has  made  profitable  uae 
of  the  materials  at  its  disposieJ,  and  that  it  has  by  patiaice  and 
shrewdness  succeeded  in  establishing  a  body  of  fundamental 
truth  which  can  never  be  shaken,  but  which  shall  stand  asabul- 
wai'k  in  philosophy,  morals,  and  theology,  as  long  as  timeendurefl. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  three  kingdoms  had 
passed  through  a  series  of  political  and  religions  oonvulsioDS, 
and  in  the  opening  of  the  following  century  the  Protestant 
people  were  seeking  to  enjoy  and  improve  the  seasonable— as 
they  reckoned  it  the  providential — ^rest  which  was  brought  by 
the  Revolution  Settlement.  The  floods  had  swept  over  the 
country,  partly  to  destroy  and  partly  to  fertilise,  and  men  aie 
busilv  employed  in  removing  the  evils  (as  they  reckon  them) 
which  had  been  left,  and  in  sowing,  planting,  and  building  on 
the  now  dry  and  undisturbed  territory.  In  particular,  there  is 
a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  jpeace  which  they  now  possess,  and  to 
employ  it  to  draw  forth  the  material  resources  of  the  coontiy. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  which  had  mainly 
been  called  forth  by  the  previous  great  contests,  and  of  the 
liberty  achieved,  and  the  industry  in  active  exercise,  the  riches 
of  the  nation  are  increasing,  agriculture  begins  to  make  pro- 
gress, great  commercial  cities  are  beginning  to  aggregate, 
household  and  social  elegance  and  comfort  are  sougbt  after, 
and  in  a  great  measure  *  secured,  refinement  of  manners  is 
cultivated,  and  civilisation  is  advancing.  In  the  eager  puTSoit 
of  these  worldly  ends,  the  generation  then  springing  up  scarcely 
set  sufficient  value  on  the  higher  blessings  which  nad  been 
secured  by  the  struggles  of  their  forefathers.  By  the  profound 
discussions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  had  been  made  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  foundation  and  functions  of  political  government  By  the 
deeds  done,  by  the  sufferings  endured,  and  the  principles 
enunciated,  the  great  questions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had 
been  started,  and  opinions  set  afloat  which  were  ultimately  to 
seMle  them  theoreticBLlly  and  practically.  But  the  race  now  being 
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reared  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantages  thence 
accruing.  They  were  kept  from  doing  so  by  two  impressions 
left  by  the  terrible  battles  which  had  been  fought  on  their  soil 
Evenr  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  period  knows 
that  a  iaige  amount  of  profligacy  had  prevailed  among  certain 
classes  in  the  latter  reigns  of  the  Stuart&  This  rampant  vice 
led  naturally  to  religious  infidelity,  and  the  two  continued  to 
act  and  react  on  each  other.  Self-indulgent  inen  were  little 
inclined  to  value  the  truths  of  spiritual  religion,  and  lent  their 
ears  to  plausible  systems  of  belief  or  unbeUef  which  left  them 
undisturbed  in  their  worldly  enjoyments ;  while  youths  who 
had  broken  loose  from-  the  old  religious  trammels  were  often 
tempted  to  break  through  moral  restraints  likewise,  and  to 
rush  into  vice,  as  exhibiting  qpirit  and  courage.  The  great 
cavalier  party,  composed  largely  of  the  upper  classes,  and  of 
those  who  aspired  to  rise  to  them,  had  been  all  along  in  the 
habit  of  ridiculing  the  fervour  and  strictness  of  the  puritan 
movement,  which  had  sprung  up  chiefly  among  the  middle  and 
better  portion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  of  describing  all  who 
made  solemn  pretensions  to  religion  as  being  either  knaves  or 
fools.  Many  of  those  who  had  originally  brought  the  charge 
did  not  believe  it  in  their  hearts,  as  they  had  been  constrained 
to  respect  the  ^reat  and  good  qualities  of  their  opponents ;  but 
they  succeeded  in  instilling  their  sentiments  into  the  minds  of 
their  children,  who  were  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  a 
gentleman  to  swear  and  to  scoff  at  all  religion.  From  whatever 
causes  it  may  have  proceeded,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  a  frequent  and  loud  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  theologians,  both  within  and  beyond  the 
Established  Churches,  of  the  rapid  increase  and  wide  prevalence 
of  infidelity,  and  even  of  secret  or  avowed  atheism. 

The  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  left  another 
very  deep  sentiment.  The  sects  had  contended  so  much  about 
minor  points,  that  now,  in  the  reaction,  there  was  a  strong  dis- 
position, both  among  the  professedly  religious  and  irreligious,^ 
to  set  little  or  no  value  on  doctrinal  dmerences,  and  to  turn 
away  with  distaste  firom  all  disputes  among  religious  bodies. 
The  indifference  thence  ensuing  tended,  equally  with  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  the  previous  a^e,  to  prevent  the  principles  of 
toleration  from  being  tboroughly  earned  out.  Those  who  stood 
up  for  what  were  esteemed  small  peculiarities  were  reckoned 
pragmatical  and  obstinate.  Their  attempts  to  secure  full 
liberty  of  worship  and  of  propagation  met  with  little  smypathy^ 
and  were  supposed  to  be  fitted  to  bring  back  needlessly  the 
battles  and  the  sufferings  of  the  previous  ages. 

The  two  sentiments  combined,  the  desire  to  have  a  liberal 
or  a  loose  creed,  and  the  aversion  to  the  discussion  of  lesser 
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differences,  issued  in  a  result  which  it  is  more  to  our  msent 
purpose  to  contemplate.  It  led  the  great  thinkers  of  tne  age, 
such  as  Samuel  Clarke,  Berkeley,  and  Butler,  to  spend  tkir 
strength,  not  so  much  in  discussmg  doctrines  disputed  among 
Christians,  as  in  defending  religion  in  general,  and  in  laying  a 
deep  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  essential  prindplea  of 
morality  and  the  eternal  truths  of  religion,  natural  and  rerealed. 
The  first  age  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  was  the  period 
in  which  the  first  serious  attacks  were  made  on  Christianity, 
so  it  was  also  the  time  in  which  were  produced  the  first  great 
modem  defences  of  religion,  natural  and  supemataral.  Men 
of  inferior  philosophical  breadth,  but  of  eminent  literary  power, 
such  as  Addison,  were  also  employing  their  gifts  and  aooom- 
plishments,  and  contributing  to  what  they  reckoned  the  same 
^[ood  end,  by  writing  apologies  in  behalf  of  religion,  and  labour- 
inff  to  make  it  appear  amiable,  reasonable,  and  refined 

These  same  causes  led  preachers  of  the  new  school  to  asBame 
a  sort  of  apologetic  air  in  their  discourses,  to  cultivate  a  refined 
language,  momded  on  the  French,  and  not  the  old  English 
model,  to  avoid  all  extravagance  of  statement  and  appeal,  to 
decline  doctrinal  controversy,  and  to  dwell  much  on  tnitfa^ 
such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  common  to  Christianity 
and  to  natiural  religion,  and  to  enlarge  on  the  lovelinen  of 
the  Bible  morality.  This  manner  and  spirit  was  higbly 
pleasing  to  many  in  the  upper  and  refined  classes ;  was  accept- 
able to  those  who  disliked  earnest  religion,  as  it  had  nothiog 
in  it  of  "  the  offence  of  the  cross ;"  and  was  commended  by  some 
who  valued  religion,  as  it  seemed  to  present  piety  in  so  attrac- 
tive a  li^ht  to  their  young  men,  about  whom  they  were  so 
anxious  m  these  times,  and  of  whom  they  hoped  uiat  they 
would  thus  be  led  to  imbibe  its  elements,  and  thereby  acquire 
a  taste  for  its  higher  trutha  But  all  this  was  powerless  on 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  were  perfectly  prepared  to 
believe  the  preacher  when  he  told  them  that  they  were  sinners^ 
and  that  Qod  had  provided  a  Saviour,  but  felt  little  interest  iq 
refined  wologies  in  behidf  of  Qod  and  Christ  and  duty ;  and 
they  gradually  slipped  away  fix>m  a  religion  and  a  religious  wor- 
ship which  had  nothing  to  interest,  because  they  had  nothing 
to  move  them.  All  this  was  offensive  in  the  extreme  to  thoee 
who  had  been  taught  to  value  a  deeper  doctrine  and  a  wanner 
piety.  They  complained  that  when  they  needed  food  they 
were  presented  with  flowers ;  and  discontented  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  they  were  praying  for  a  better  era. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  times,  it  should  be  added 
that  there  was  little  vital  pietjr  among  the  clergy  to  counteract 
the  tendencjr  to  religious  indifference.  The  appointments  to 
the  livings  m  England  and  Ireland  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
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government  and  the  upper  classes,  who  preferred  men  of  refine- 
ment and  prudence,  inclined  to  political  moderation  or  subser- 
viency,  to  men  of  spiritual  warmth  and  religious  independence. 
The  Nonconformists  themselves  felt  the  somnolent  influence 
creeping  upon  them,  after  the  excitement  of  the  battle  in  which 
they  hi^  been  engaged  was  over.  Their  pastors  were  restrained 
in  their  ministrations,  and  consequently  in  their  activities,  by 
laws  which  were  a  plain  violation  of  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion, but  which,  as  tney  did  not  issue  in  any  overt  act  of  bitter 
persecution,  were  not  resented  with  keenness  bv  the  higher 
ckss  of  Dissenters,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  after  what  they  had 
come  through  in  the  previous  age,  were  not  much  inclined  to 
provoke  anew  the  enmitjr  from  which  they  had  suffered,  but 
were  rather  disposed,  provided  only  their  individual  convictions 
were  not  interfered  with,  to  take  advantage  of  what  liberty 
they  had,  to  proclaim  peace  with  others,  and  to  embrace  the 
opportunities  thrown  open  to  them  in  the  growing  cities  and 
manufactories,  of  promoting  the  temporal  interests  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  these  circumstances,  the  younger 
ministers  were  often  allured  (as  Butler  was^  to  go  over  to  the 
£stablished  Church,  and  those  who  remamed  were  infected 
with  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around  them,  and  sought  to 
appear  as  elegant  and  as  liberal  as  the  clergy  of  the  churchy 
who  were  beginning  to  steal  from  them  the  more  genteel  por- 
tion of  the  younger  members  of  their  flocks.  The  design  of 
those  who  favoured  this  movement  was  no  doubt  to  make 
religion  attractive  and  respected.  The  result  did  not  realise 
the  expectation.  The  upper  classes  were  certainly  not  scan- 
dalised by  a  religion  which  was  so  inoffensive,  but  they  never 
thought  of  heartily  embracing  what  they  knew  had  no  earnest- 
ness ;  and  paying  only  a  distant  and  respectful  obeisance  to 
religion  in  the  general,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  fashion- 
able vices,  or  at  best,  practised  only  the  fashionable  moralities  of 
their  timea  The  common  people,  little  cared  for  by  the  cleigy, 
and  carine  nothing  for  the  refined  emptiness  presented  to  them 
instead  of  a  living  religion,  went  through  their  daily  toils  with 
diligence,  but  in  most  districts,  both  of  town  and  country, 
viewed  religion  with  indifference,  and  relieved  their  manual 
labonr  with  low  indulgence&  England  is  rapidly  growing  in 
wealth  and  civilisation,  and  even  in  industry,  mainly  finom  the 
intellectual  stimulus  imparted  by  moral  causes  acting  in  the 
previous  ages ;  but  it  is  fast  descending  to  the  most  unbeliev- 
ing condition  to  which  it  has  ever  been  reduced.  From  this 
state  of  religious  apathy  it  is  rous^,  so  far  as  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  concerned,  in  the  next  age,  and  ere  the  life  had 
altogether  died  out^  by  the  trumpet  voices  of  Whitfield  and 
Wedey.    It  was  in  a  later  age,  and  after  the  earthqusJce  con- 
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Tulsions  of  the  French  Revolution  had  shaken  society  to  its 
foundation,  that  the  upper  classes  were  made  to  know  and  feel 
that  when  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  it  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men,  and  that  a 
dead  religion  is  of  no  use  either  to  rich  or  poor,  either  for 
political  ends  or  for  personal  comfort 

An  analogous,  but  by  no  means  identical,  process  begins  and 
goes  on,  and  is  consummated  in  Scotland  about  half  an  age  or 
an  age  later  in  point  of  time.  All  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  Scotland,  like  England,  had  been  ploughed  by  reli- 
gious contests.  But  the  penetrating  observer  notices  a  differ- 
ence between  the  shape  taken  bv  the  struggle  in  the  two 
countries.  In  England,  the  war  oad  been  a  purely  internal 
one  between  opposing  principles,  the  prelatic  and  puritan; 
whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  battle  had  been  mainly  against  ao 
external  foe,  that  is,  an  EngUsh  power,  which  sought  to  impose 
a  prelatic  church  on  the  people  contrary  to  their  widies. 
Again,  in  England  the  contest  had  been  against  an  ecclesias- 
tic power,  which  sought  to  crush  civil  liberty ;  whereas,  in 
Scotland,  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  against  a  foreign  domina- 
tioiL  This  difference  in  the  struggle  was  followed  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  feeling  resulting  when  the  contest  was 
terminated  by  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  great  body  of  the  people,  at  least  in  the  Lowlands, 
acquiesced  in  the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  clung  round  the 
Qovemment  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  by  law  established. 
But  there  soon  arose  antagonisms,  which,  though  they  did  not 
break  out  into  open  wars,  as  in  the  previous  century,  did  yet 
range  the  country  into  sections  and  parties  with  widely  dif- 
fering avmpathies  and  aims.  In  fact,  Scotland  was  quite  as 
much  divided  in  opinion  and  sentiment  in  the  eighteenth,  as  it 
ever  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  saying  so,  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  strong  prelatic  feeling  which  existed  all  over  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Stuart  which  prevailed  in  the  Highlands — ^for  these,  though 
they  led  to  the  uprisings  of  1715  and  1746,  were  only  the  back- 
ward beatings  of  the  retreating  tide ;  but  to  other  and  stronger 
currents  which  have  been  flowing  and  coming  into  more  or 
less  violent  collision  with  one  another  from  that  day  till  ours. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  composed  of 
a  somewhat  heterogeneous  mixture  of  covenanting  minist^B, 
who  had  lived  in  the  times  of  persecution  ;  of  prdatic  deigj 
whose  convictions  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  were  not  sufficiently 
deep  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  livings,  and  to  suffer  the 
annoyances  and  persecutions  to  which  the  more  sincere  non- 
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jurors  were  exposed ;  and  of  a  race  of  young  men  zealous  for 
the  Presbyterian  establishment,  but  ''  only  half  educated  and 
superficially  accomplished.''  The  conforming  "curates"  were 
commonly  indifferent  to  religion  of  every  kind,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  soon  die  out,  and  that  the  heritors  and 
elders,  with  whom  the  election  of  pastors  lay,  would  soon  fill 
the  churches  with  a  learned  and  zealous  ministry.  But  in 
1711,  the  Jacobite  government  of  Queen  Anne  took  the  power 
of  election  from  the  parish  authorities,  and  vested  it  in  the 
ancient  patrons,  being  the  Crown  iqf  fully  one-third  of  the 
livings,  and  noblemen,  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  and 
town-councils,  for  the  other  two-thirds.  The  effect  of  this- 
new  law  became  visible  in  the  course  of  years,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  to  the  churches  who,  for  good  reasons  or  bad, 
were  acceptable  to  the  government  of  the  day,  or  were  able  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  private  patrons. 

Forced  upon  the  people  in  the  first  instance,  there  w&  a 
public  feeling  ready  to  gather  round  this  law  of  patronage. 
From  bad  motives  and  from  good — ^like  those  which  we  have 
traced  in  England — ^there  was  a  desire  among  the  upper,  and  a 
portion  of  the  middle  and  educated  classes,  to  have  a  clergy 
suited  to  the  new  age  which  had  come  in.  A&  the  result, 
there  was  formed  a  type  of  ministers  which  has  continued  till 
nearly  our  time  in  Scotland,  called  "  new  light"  by  the  people, 
and  designating  themselves  "  moderates,"  as  claiming  the  virtue 
of  being  moderate  in  all  things — though,  as  Wotherspoon  charges 
them,  they  became  very  immoderate  for  moderation,  when  they 
rase  to  be  the  dominant  party.  Most  of  them  refrained  in  their 
preaching  from  uttering  a  very  decided  sound  on  disputed  doc- 
trinal points ;  some  of  them  were  suspected  of  Arianism  or 
Socinianism,  which,  however,  they  kept  to  themselves  out  of 
respect  for,  or  fear  of,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  they  had 
sworn ;  the  more  highly  educated  of  them  cultivated  a  refine- 
ment and  elegance  of  diction,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  truths 
common  to  both  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  and  all  of  them 
were  fond  of  depicting  the  high  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  recommending  the  example  of  Jesus.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  style  of  preaching  did 
not  gam,  as  it  did  not  warm,  the  hearts  of  the  common  people, 
who  either  became  callous  to  all  religion,  without  any  zealous 
efforts  being  made  to  stir  them  up,  or  they  longed  and  prayed 
for  a  better  state  of  things.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  and  the  settlement  of  ministers  i^ainst  the  wishes 
of  the  peoj^e,  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Erskines  and  the 
Secession  JSody  in  1733,  and  of  Gillespie  and  the  Belief 
Body  in  1753.  In  the  Established  Church  there  still  remained 
a  number  of  men  of  evangelical  views  and  popular  sympathies, 
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such  as  Willison  and  Boston,  who  hoped  that  they  might  stem 
and  ultimately  turn  the  tide  which  was  for  the  time  a^Dst 
them.  The  boast  of  the  moderate  party  is,  that  they  are  intro- 
ducing into  Scotland  a  greater  liberality  of  sentiment  on  reli- 
gious topics,  and  a  greater  refinement  of  taste.  The  chaige 
against  them  is,  that  they  abandoned  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  that  they  could  not  draw  towards  them  the  affecdons 
of  the  people  who,  in  rural  districts,  sank  into  a  stupid  igno- 
rance of  religious  truth,  and  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  rismg 
cities,  into  utter  ungodli^ss  and  criminality— except,  indeed,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  drawn  out  by  the  rapidly  increasing  dissenters, 
or  by  the  evangelical  minority  within  the  Established  Church. 

The  collisions  of  the  century  took  various  forms.  After  the 
Union  with  England,  dancing  assemblies,  theatres,  and  wander- 
ing players  (wiui  Allan  Ramsay  to  patronize  them),  dancing  on 
the  tight-rope,  cock-fighting,  gambline,  and  horse-racing  make 
their  appearance,  and  receive  considerable  countenance  and 
patronage  from  various  classes,  upper  and  lower ;  while  inef- 
fectual attempts  are  made  to  put  them  down  by  civil  penalties 
inflicted  by  burgher  magistrates,  and  by  public  ecclesiastical 
censures,  which  the  zealous  clergy  rigidly  enforce,  but  which 
the  new  light  clergy  are  anxious  to  relax.  In  the  turmoil  of 
opinions  which  sprung  up  in  this  new  state  of  things,  there  are 
rumours  of  deism,  and  even  of  atheism,  being  secretly  enter- 
tained or  openly  avowed,  and  of  the  establishment  here  and 
there,  in  town  and  countiy,  of  "  hell-fire  clubs,"  where  bold  men 
met  to  discuss  new  opinions,  and  even,  it  is  said,  to  act  mock 
ceremonies,  intended  to  ridicule  the  sacraments,  and  all  that  is 
awful  in  religion.  Worse  than  all,  and  without  being  much 
noticed,  or  meeting  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
clerCT  of  either  party,  there  is  the  commencement  of  those 
drinking  customs,  which  have  ever  since  exercised  so  prejudicial 
an  influence  on  the  Scottish  character. 

If  we  look  to  the  common  people  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  we  find  them  in  a  state  of  great  rudeness^  at 
least  in  respect  of  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  Ufe.  In 
the  Highlands,  they  are  scarcely  removed  above  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism ;  and  in  the  borders  between  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  the  Celts  are  lifting  cattle  and  exacting  black 
mail  from  the  Lowlanders.  Even  in  the  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  ^und  is  unfenced ;  roads 
are  very  rai'e ;  and  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  hoises. 
The  clothing  of  the  people  in  the  same  r^on  is  of  undyed 
black  and  white  plaiding,  and  neither  men  nor  women  hare 
shoes  or  stockings.  Their  ordinary  food  is  oatmeal,  pease,  or 
beer,  with  kail  groats  and  milk,  and  they  rarely  partake  of  flesh 
meat    The  houses  have  only  the  bare  ground  as  floors,  with  a 
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fireplace  in  the  midst,  and  the  smoke  escaping  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  and  with  seats  and  the  very  beds  of  turf ;  even  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  fanners  there  are  seldom  more  than  twa 
apartments — ^not  unfrequently,  however,  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  there  is  in  addition  a  closet,  to  which  the  head  of  the 
house  would  retire  at  set  times  for  devotion. 

Superstitious  beliefs  are  still  entertained  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
and  are  only  In^nning  to  disappear  amoug  the  educated 
classes.  In  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  second  sight  is  as  firmly 
believed  by  the  chieftain  as  by  the  clansmen.  In  the  Lowlands, 
mysterious  diseases,  arising  from  a  deranged  nervous  system, 
are  ascribed  to  demoniacal  possessions  ;  and  witches,  supposed 
to  have  sold  themselves  to  the  Evil  One,  and  accomplishing  his 
purposes  in  inflicting  direful  evils  on  the  persons  and  properties 
of  neighbours,  are  being  punished  by  the  magistrates,  who  are 
always  incited  on  by  the  people,  and  often  by  the  more  zealous 
ministers  of  religion.  Toleration  is  not  understood  or  acknow- 
ledged by  any  of  the  great  parties,  political  or  religious. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  in  the  condition  of  this  people 
fitted  to  raise  any  hope  that  they  are  ever  to  occupy  a  high, 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  t  I  am  sure  that  a 
worldly-minded  traveller,  or  an  admirer  of  mere  refinement 
and  art,  in  visiting  the  coi^ntry  at  those  times,  and  comparing 
it  with  France  or  Italy,  would  have  discovered  nothing  in  it  to 
lead  him  to  think  that  it  was  to  have  a  glorious  future  before 
it.  But  a  deeper  and  more  spiritually-minded  observer  might 
have  discovered  already  the  seeds  of  its  coming  intelligence 
and  love  of  freedom,  in  the  schools  and  colleges  planted 
throughout  the  land ;  in  the  love  of  education  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and,  above  all,  in  their  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  and  in  their  determined  adherence  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  Gk>d.* 

Before  the  first  age  of  the  century  has  passed,  there  arei 
nnmistakeable  signs  of  industrial  and  intellectual  activity.  The 
Union  has  connected  the  upper  classes  with  the  metropolis 

*  Mr  Buckle  ib  reported  to  haye  expressed,  in  his  dying  days,  his  re^et 
that  he  conld  not  see  moral  cansea  operating  in  the  promotion  of  civiliaation. 
Of  course  inteUectual  power  must  always  be  the  immediate  agent  in  producing 
civilisation ;  but  did  it  never  occur  to  Mr  Buckle  to  ask  what  stirred  up  the 
Intellectual  power  in  a  country  so  unfavourably  situated  as  Scotland?  It  is 
all  true  that  steam  power  is  the  main  agent  in  producing  manufactures  in  out 
country ;  but  how  contracted  would  be  thcTision  of  one  who  could  see  only  the 
steam  power,  and  not  the  inteUectual  power  which  called  the  steam  into  ope- 
ration. Equally  narrow  is  the  view  of  the  man  who  discerns  the  intellectual 
power  which  effected  the  peculiar  civilisation  of  Scotland,  bat  cannot  discover 
the  moral  power  which  awoke  the  intelligence.  It  should  be  added,  that  just 
fla  the  steam  power,  invented  by  intellectual  skill,  may  be*  devoted  to  very 
nninteUectual  uses,  so  the  inteUigenoe  aroused  by  moral  or  religious  causes 
may  be  turned  (as  Scotland  shews)  to  very  immoral  and  irreligious  ends. 
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and  the  Court  of  England,  from  which  they  are  receiving  a  new 
refinement  and  some  mental  stimulus.  The  middle  classes, 
and  even  the  lower  orders,  are  receiving  instruction  from  a  very 
different  quarter,  from  their  parochiid  schools  and  chnrdies, 
from  their  burgh  academies  and  their  universities  The  towns 
are  hastening  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  manufactures  are  springing  up  in  various 
places,  and  already  there  is  a  considerable  trading  intercouise 
between  the  west  of  Scotland  and  America.  The  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  in  need  of  money  to  support  their  English  hfe  and 
to  buy  luxuries,  are  beginning  to  subdivide  and  enclose  their 
lands,  and  to  grant  better  dwellings  and  leases  to  their  tenantiy, 
who  being  thereby  placed  in  circumstances  fitted  to  encourage 
and  rewwl  industry,  are  prepared  to  reclaim  waste  lands,  to 
manure  their  grounds,  to  improve  their  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  introduce  improved  agricultural  implements. 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  help  the  reader  to  comprehend 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Scottish  philosophy  sprang  up 
and  grew  to  maturity,  and  the  part  which  its  expounders  acted 
in  the  national  history.  It  could  have  appeared  only  in  a  time 
of  peace  and  temporal  prosperity,  but  there  had  been  a  prepara- 
tion made  for  it  in  the  prior  struggles.  The  stream  which  had 
risen  in  a  higher  region,  and  long  pursued  its  course  in  rugged- 
ness — ^like  the  rivers  of  the  country — is  now  flowing  through 
more  level  ground,  and  raising  up  plenty  on  its  baiiks.  It  is 
a  collegiate,  and  therefore  a  somewhat  isolated  element  amon^ 
the  agencies  which  were  forming  the  national  character  and 
directing  the  national  destiny,  but  it  had  its  sphere.  Through 
the  students  at  the  universities,  it  fostered  a  taste  for  literature 
and  art ;  it  promoted  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and  softened  the 
national  asperities  in  religious  and  other  discussions ;  it  is 
identified  with  the  liberalism  of  Scotland,  and  through  Adam 
Smith,  D.  Stewart,  Homer,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith, 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Palmerston,  with  the  liberalism 
of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  above  all,  it  has  trained  the 
educated  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  to  habits 
of  reflection  and  of  independent  thought.  The  Scottish  meta- 
physicians, with  the  exception  of  Chalmers,  have  never  identi- 
lea  themselves  very  deeply  with  the  more  earnest  spiritual  life 
of  the  country;  but  they  have  defended  the  fundamental  truths 
of  natural  religion,  and  they  ever  spoke  respectfully  of  the 
Bibla  The  Scottish  philosophy^  so  far  as  it  is  a  co-ordination 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  never  can  be  antagonistic  to  a 
true  theology  ;  I  believe  indeed  it  may  help  to  establish  some 
of  the  vit^  truths  of  religion*  by  means,  for  instance,  of  the 
moral  faculty,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  so  resolutely 
maintained  by  the  Scottish  school    Some  of  the  moderate 
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cleigy  did  at  times  preach  the  Scottish  moral  philosophy  instead 
of  scriptural  truth ;  biit  they  did  so  in  opposition  to  the  counsel 
of  the  metaphysicians,  at  least  of  Hutcheson,  who  recommended 
his  students  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  philosophic  topics  in  the 
pulpit.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  the  most  mfluential 
expounders  of  the  Scottish  theology,  such  as  Chalmers  and 
Welsh,  have  also  been  supporters  of  the  Scottish  philosophy, 
and  have  drawn  from  its  established  doctrines  arguments  m 
favour  of  evangelical  religion. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Scottish  school  arose,  we  must  view  it  in  its  relation  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  preceding  times.  But  this  must  be  reserved 
for  another  Article  in  a  future  Number. 


Art.  II. — Ths  Perfection  of  Christ's  Humanity  a  Proof  of 
his  Divinity* 

When  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush,  he  was  commanded  to  put  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  for 
the  place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy  ground.  With  what 
reverence  and  awe,  then,  should  we  approach  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  great  reality — God  manifest  in  the  flesh — of  which 
the  vision  of  Moses  was  but  a  significant  type  and  shadow  ? 

The  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
have  passed  away  since  he  appeared  in  the  fulness  of  time  on 
this  earth  to  redeem  a  fallen  race  from  sin  and  death,  and  to 
open  a  never  ceasing  fountain  of  righteousness  and  life.  The 
a^es  before  him  anxiously  awaited  his  coming  as  the  desire  of 
all  nations ;  the  ages  after  him  proclaim  his  glory,  and  ever 
extend  his  dominion.  The  noblest  and  best  of  men  under 
every  clime  hold  him  not  only  in  the  purest  affection,  and  the 
profoundest  gratitude,  but  in  divine  adoration  and  worship. 
Mis  name  is  above  every  name  that  may  be  named  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  and  the  only  one  whereby  the  sinner  can  be  saved. 
He  is  Immanuel,  Qod  with  us  ;  the  eternal  Word  become  flesh, 
very  Qod  and  very  man  in  one  undivided  person,  the  Author 
of  tiie  new  creation,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  the 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  regenerate  humanity,  the  Saviour 

*  The  following  article  has  been  transmitted  to  xa  by  the  Key.  Dr  Schaff, 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  weU  known  in  this 
country  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.'*  The 
substance  of  it  having  been  originally  delivered  as  an  address,  the  author  occa- 
sionally speaks  in  the  first  person,  but  so  seldom  that  we  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  phraseology.  The  ralae  of  such  a  paper  at  the  present 
time,  its  substantial  merits,  and  the  admirable  s^le  in  which  the  argument  is 
handled,  cannot  fail  to  strike  our  readers.-— En.  B,  4r  F,  B.  B. 
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of  the  world.  Thus  he  stands  out  to  the  faith  of  the  entire 
Christian  Church,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Evangelical,  in  eveiy 
civilised  country  on  the  globe.  His  power  is  now  greater,  bis 
kingdom  laiger  than  ever,  and  will  continue  to  spread  until 
all  nations  shall  bow  before  him,  and  kiss  his  sceptre  of  right- 
eousness and  peace. 

Blessed  is  he  who,  from  the  heart,  can  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  fountain  of  salvation.  True  faith  is, 
indeed,  no  work  of  nature,  but  an  act  of  God  wix>ught  in  the 
soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  reveals  Christ  to  us  in  his  true 
character,  as  Christ  revealed  the  Father.  Faith,  with  its  justi- 
fying, sanctifying,  and  saving  power,  is  independent  of  science 
and  learning,  and  may  be  kindled  even  in  the  heart  of  a  little 
child,  or  an  illiterate  slave.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Redeemer  and  his  religion  to  be  co-extensive  with  humanity 
itself,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  condition,  nation,  and 
race.  His  saving  grace  flows  and  overflows  to  all  and  for  all 
on  the  simple  condition  of  repentance  and  faith. 
.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  thought 
and  argument.  Revelation,  although  above  nature  and  above 
reason,  is  by  no  means  against  nature  and  against  reason.  On 
the  contrary,  nature  and  the  supernatural,  as  has  been  well 
said  by  a  distinguished  New  England  divine,*  "  constitute  to- 
gether the  one  system  of  God."  Christianity  satisfies  the 
deepest  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  wants  of 
man,  who  is  created  in  the  image,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 
It  is  the  revelation  of  truth  as  well  as  of  life.  Faith  and  know- 
ledge, pistis  and  gnosis,  are  not  antagonistic^  but  comple- 
mentary forces  ;  not  enemies,  but  inse|)arable  twin-sisters. 
Faith,  mdeed,  precedes  knowledge,  but  it  jiist  as  necessarily 
leads  to  knowledge  ;  while  true  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  always  rooted  and  grounded  in  faith,  and  tends  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  it.  Thus  we  find  the  two  combined  in  the 
famous  confession  of  Peter,  when  he  says  in  the  name  of  all 
the  other  apostles,  "  We  believe,  and  we  know  that  thou  art 
the  Christ,  t     But  so  intimately  are  both  connected,  that  we 

*  By  Horace  BoshDell,  in  his  receni  work  on  the  rabjeci.  The  nme  idet 
Dr  John  W.  Neyin,  in  his  able  work,  **The  MysUcal  Preacnce**— Philad.  IM, 
p.  199— expresses  in  these  words :  ^  Nature  and  revelation,  the  world  snd 
Christianity,  as  springing  from  the  same  diTine  mind,  are  not  two  diiTereiil 
systems  joined  tOfi;ether  in  a  merely  outward  way.  They  form  a  single  whole, 
harmonious  with  itself  in  aU  its  parts.  The  sense  of  the  one,  then,  is  aecessaril/ 
included  and  comprehended  in  the  sense  of  the  other.  The  mystery  of  the  oe* 
creation  must  involve  in  the  end  the  mysteiy  of  the  old,  and  the  key  that  serrcf 
to  unlock  the  meaning  of  the  first  must  serve  to  unlock  the  inmost  secrst  of  tbs 
last." 

t  John  vi.  69 :  fip^*^  ^n^iW&xafAw  xai  iywuxetfUPt  eredidimus  et  cognori- 
mns.  The  reverse  order  we  have  in  John  x.  38 :  ■*  That  ye  may  know  and  be- 
lieve that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 
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may  also  reverse  the  famous  maxim  of  Angastine,  Anselm, 
and  Schleiermacher,  Fides  pnecedU  inleUectwm,  and  saj,  Ivr 
teUectus  prceoedit  fidem.  For  how  can  we  believe  in  any 
object  without  at  least  some  general  historical  knowledge  of  its 
existence  and  character  ?  Faith,  even  in  its  first  form,  as  a 
submission  to  the  authority  of  Qod,  and  an  assent  to  the  truth  of 
his  revelation,  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind  and  reason,  as  well 
as  of  the  heart  and  the  will  An  idiot  or  a  madman  cannot 
believe.  Our  relirion  demands  not  a  blind,  but  a  rational,  in- 
telligent faith,  and  this,  just  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and 
fervour,  aims  at  an  ever-deepening  msight  into  its  own  sacred 
contents  and  obiect. 

As  living  faith  in  Christ  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  all  sound 
practical  Christianity  and  piety,  so  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ 
IS  the  soul  and  centre  of  all  sound  Christian  theology.  St  John 
makes  the  denial  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Qod  the 
criterion  of  antichrist,  and  consequently  the  belief  in  this  central 
truth  the  test  of  Christianity.  The  incarnation,  and  the  divine 
glory  shining  through  the  veil  of  Christ's  humanity,  is  the 
grand  theme  of  his  gospel,  which  he  wrote  with  the  pen  of  an 
angel  from  the  very  heart  of  Christ,  as  his  favourite  disciple 
and  bosom  friend.  The  apostle's  creed,  starting  as  it  does  from 
the  confession  of  Peter,  makes  the  article  on  Christ  most  pro- 
minent, and  assigns  to  it  the  central  position  between  the  pre- 
ceding article  of  Qod  the  Father  and  the  succeeding  article  on 
the  Holy  Qhost  The  development  of  ancient  cathoUc  theology 
commenced  and  culminated  with  the  triumphant  defence  of 
the  true  divinity  and  true  humanity  of  Christ  against  the 
opposite  heresies  of  Judaising  Ebionism  which  denied  the  for- 
mer, and  paganising  Qnosticism  which  resolved  the  latter  into 
a  shadowy  phantom.  The  evangelical  protestant  theology  is 
essentially  Christological,  or  controllea  throughout  bv  the 
proper  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Ood-man  and  Saviour.  This  is 
emphatically  the  article  of  the  standing  or  failing  church.  In 
this,  the  two  most  prominent  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  grace  through  fidth,  meet  and  are  vitally 
united.  Christ's  word,  the  only  unerring  and  sufficient  guide 
of  truth ;  Christ's  work,  the  onl^  unfailing  and  sufficient  source 
of  peace ;  Christ  all  in  all :  this  is  the  principle  of  genuine 
Protontantism. 

In  the  construction  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  person, 
we  may,^  with  St  John  in  the  prologue  to  his  gospel,  beem  from 
above  with  his  eternal  Godhead,  and  proceed  through  the  crea- 
tion and  the  preparatory  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, till  we  reach  the  incarnation  and  his  truly  human 
life  for  the  redemption  of  the  race.    Or,  with  the  other  evan- 
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gelists,  we  may  begin  from  below,  with  bis  birth  from  the 
Yimn  Mary,  and  rise  up  through  the  successive  stages  of  his 
earthly  life,  his  discourses  and  miracles,  to  his  assumption  into 
that  (Uvine  glory  which  he  had  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world.  The  result  reached  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  that  Chiist 
unites  in  his  person  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Qodhead  and  the 
whole  fulness  of  sinless  manhood. 

The  older  theologians,  both  catholic  and  evangelical,  proved 
the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  in  a  direct  way  from  the  nuiades 
performed  by  him,  and  the  prophecies  fulfilled  in  him,  fiom 
the  divine  names  which  he  bears^  from  the  divine  attributes 
which  are  predicated  of  him,  from  the  divine  works  which  he 
performed,  and  from  the  divine  honours  which  he  claimed,  and 
which  were  freely  accorded  to  him  by  his  apostles  and  the 
whole  Christian  church  to  this  day. 

But  it  may  also  be  proved  by  the  opposite  process,  the  con- 
templation of  the  singular  perfection  of  his  humanity^  whidi 
rises,  by  almost  universal  consent  ^ven  of  unbelievers,  bo  &r 
above  eveiy  human  greatness  known  before  or  since,  that  it 
can  only  be  rationafiy  explained  on  the  ground  of  such  an 
essential  union  with  the  Godhead,  as  he  claimed  himself,  and 
as  his  inspired  apostles  ascribed  to  him.  The  more  deeply 
we  penetrate  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  the  more  dearlj 
we  behold  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  shining 
through  the  same,  full  of  grace  and  of  truth.* 

Modem  evangelical  theology  owes  this  new  homage  to  the 
Saviour.  The  powerful  attach^  of  the  latest  phase  of  infidelity 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history  csJl  for  it,  and  have 
already  led,  by  way  of  reaction,  to  new  triumphs  of  the  old 
faith  of  the  church  in  her  divine  Head.  Our  humanitarian, 
philanthropic,  and  yet  sceptical  age,  is  more  susceptible  of  this 
argument  than  of  the  old  dogmatic  method  of  demonstration. 
With  Thomas,  the  representative  of  honest  and  earnest  8ce]>ti- 
dsm  among  the  apostles,  it  refuses  to  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Lord  unless  supported  by  the  testimony  of  its  senses; 
it  desires  to  put  the  finger  into  the  print  of  his  nails,  and  to 


»  UllmftDn,  SSndloiiffkeit  Jmu,  6th  ed.  p.  215 :  "  So  mhit  sdion  du  VoUeB- 
det  Menfichliche  in  Jesu,  wenn  wir  es  mit  allem  Uebrig^n,  waa  die  IfeDscbiieit 
darbietet,  yergleiahen,  Zur  Anerkennnng  dea  Gottlichen  in  ihm."  ^^^J^ 
EnhoiMwMt-ge9ehickt€  der  Lehre  van  der  Perton  ChrisH,  2d  ed.  toL  ii.  P  ^ "j 
**  Jeaa  Heifigkeit  and  Weiaheit,  dnrcb  die  er  nnter  den  aiindtgeiL  Tiei-iReodeB 
Menachen  einzig  daateht,  weiaet  .  .  .  auf  einen  iibernatikilchen  TJafn^i 
aetner  Peiaon.  Diese  miiaa,  nm  inmitten  dcr  Siindcrweit  begreiflich  w  tan, 
ana  einer  eigenthumlichen  nnd  wnnderbar  achopferiacben.  Tbal  Gotui 
ftbgeleitetJaesmuaaiDChriataa  .  .  .  yon  Gott  ana  betrachtet,  eioe  Inearoaooa 
gottlicber  Liebe,  also  gottlichen  Weaens  geachen  werden,  waa  ihn  aladenrWf 
encheinen  lasst,  wo  Qoit  and  die  Menachheit  einzig  and  innigst  gtMfi  v^^ 
Compare  alao  Ebrard,  ChriMch4  Doffmatik,  185S;  vol.  ii.  p.  24-31. 
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thrust  the  hand  into  his  side,  before  it  exclaim  in  humble  adora- 
tion, "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  * 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  will  endeavour,  in  as 
popular  and  concise  a  manner  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
permits,  to  analyse  and  exhibit  the  human  character  of  Christ. 
We  propose  to  take  up  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  he 
appears  on  the  simple,  unsophisticated  record  of  the  plain 
and  honest  fishermen  of  Qalilee,  and  as  he  lives  in  the  faith 
of  all  Christendom ;  and  we  shall  find  him  in  all  the  stages 
of  his  life,  both  as  a  private  individual  and  as  a  public  charac- 
ter, so  far  elevated  above  the  reach  of  successful  rivalry,  and 
so  singularly  perfect,  that  this  very  perfection  in  midst  of  an 
imperfect  and  sinful  world  constitutes  an  irresistible  proof  of  his 
divinity. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  would  require  us  to  consider 
Christ  in  his  official  as  well  as  personal  character,  and  to 
describe  him  as  a  teacher,  a  reformer,  a  worker  of  miracles, 
and  the  founder  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  universal  in  extent 
and  perpetual  in  time.  From  every  point  of  view  we  would 
be  irresistibly  driven  to  the  same  result  But  our  present 
purpose  confines  us  to  the  consideration  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter ;  and  this  alone,  we  think,  is  sufficient  for  the  conclusion. 

Christ  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  from 
in£Bmcy  to  manhood,  and  represented  each  in  its  ideal  form, 
that  he  might  redeem  and  sanctify  them  all,  and  be  a  perpetual 
model  for  imitation.    He  was  the  model  infant,  the  model  boy, 

*  A  life  of  Cfariit,  written  from  this  stand-point,  and  rifling  from  the  humanit/ 
to  the  diYinity  of  the  Saviour,  is  yet  a  desideratnm  in  our  theological  literature. 
But  we  have  important  contributions  towards  it,  especially  bj  three  modem 
divines,  a  German,  an  English,  and  an  American,  which  shews  that  this  view 
of  Chriit  forces  itself  upon  the  thinking  minds  of  the  three  nations  which  now 
take  the  lead  in  Protestant  theolo^cal  science  and  literature.  We  refer  to  Dr 
C.  Ullmann :  Die  SundUmgkeit  Jetu.     Mm  apolMetisehe  Betraehtung  (first 

Jnblished  in  the  Studien  uttd  KriHken,  1828,  Heft  1),  6th  ed^  Heidelberg, 
863  (translated  into  English  by  Lundin  Brown :  Th«  Siniessneti  o/Juus :  an 
£Mdme$  of  ChriitiawUy.  Edinburgh,  1858) ;  to  Dr  John  Young :  The  Chriit 
o/SiiUny :  tm  Argument  grounded  on  the  vitXe  of  hie  lAfe  on  mr(k  (Repub- 
lished, New  York,  1866) ;  and  to  Horace  Bnshnell :  Naiure  and  the  Supematiirai, 
as  togethsrconttiiuting^  one  Sffstem  of  Ood  (New  York,  1868,  chapters  z.  and 
zi.  p.  276-366)*  Compare  also  the  beautiful  essay  of  Uie  late  Dr  James  W. 
Alexander  of  New  York,  on  The  Character  ofJeme^  an  Argument  for  the  Divine 
Origin  of  Chrietianity  (published  in  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity delivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia,**  New  York,  1862,  p.  193-211), 
and  my  Hietory  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  New  York,  1863  (first  in  German  at 
Meroersburg,  1861)  p.  433  ff.,  and  my  Hietory  of  the  Chrietian  Church  in  the 
Mrst  Three  Centuries^  p.  63-69.  It  should  also  be  stated,  that  the  apologetic 
anti- Strauss  literature  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  especially  by  Neander,  Lange, 
Olshansen,  Ebrard,  Tboluck,  Hoffmann,  Schmid,  and  Domer,  have  brought  out 
the  ethical  element  and  human  perfection  of  Christ  more  fully  than  had  been 
done  before.  The  French  works  of  E.  Dandiran,  Essai  tur  la  Diviniti  du 
earaetere  moral  de  Jesue  Chritt,  Gendve  1860,  and  of  Edm.  de  FressenF^  Le 
Beden^eur,  Far.  1864,  which  seem  to  follow  the  same  train  of  thought,  we 
know  only  by  name. 
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the  model  youth,  and  the  model  mas.*  But  the  weakness, 
decline,  and  decrepitude  of  old  age  would  be  incompatible  with 
his  character  and  mission.  He  died  and  rose  in  the  foil  bloom 
of  eariy  manhood,  and  lives  'in  the  hearts  of  his  people  b 
un£Guling  freshness  and  unbroken  vigour  for  ever. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  infiancy  and  boyhood  of  the  Saviour. 
The  history  of  the  race  commences  with  the  beauty  of  innoo^t 
youth  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  "when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  in  beholding 
Adam  and  Eve  created  in  the  image  of  their  Maker,  the  crown- 
uig  glory  of  all  his  wonderful  works.  So  the  second  AdaiOi 
the  Kedeemer  of  the  fallen  race,  the  Bestorer  and  Perfecto-  of 
man,  comes  first  before  us  in  the  accounts  of  the  gospds  as  a 
child  bom,  not  in  paradise,  it  is  true,  but  among  the  dieaiy 
ruins  of  sin  and  death,  from  an  humble  virgin,  in  a  lowly  manger, 
yet  pm*e  and  innocent,  the  subject  of  the  praise  of  angels  and 
the  adoration  of  men.  Heaven  and  earth,  the  shepherds  of 
Sethlehem,  in  the  name  of  Israel,  longing  after  salvation,  and 
the  wise  men  from  the  east,  as  the  representatives  of  heathen- 
ism in  its  dark  groping  after  the  "  unknown  Qod,"  unite  in  the 
worship  of  the  new-bom  Kinff  and  Saviour.  Here  we  meet  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  earthly  history  of  Christ,  that  singular 
combination  of  humility  and  grandeur,  of  simplicity  and  sub- 
limity, of  the  human  and  divine,  which  characterises  it  through- 
out, and  distinguishes  it  firom  every  other  history.  He  is  nol 
represented  as  an  unnatural  prodigy,  anticipating  the  maturity 
of  a  later  age,  but  as  a  truly  human  child,  silently  lying  ^ 
smiling  on  the  bosom  of  his  virgin  mother,  "  growing"  in  body 
and  **  waxing  strong  in  spirit,"t  t^d  therefore  subject  to  the 
law  of  regular  development ;  yet  differing  from  all  other  dil' 
dren  by  his  supernatural  conception  and  perfect  freedom  firom 
hereditary  sin  and  guilt.  He  appears  in  the  celestial  beauty 
of  unspotted  innocence,  a  veritable  flower  of  paradise.    He  ^was 

*  This  idea  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Ghrisiiaxi  Gliiirch,  and  vasalretiij 
TOetty  clearly  taught  hy  Irennus  who,  throagh  the  single  link  of  his  teacher 
rolycaip,  stood  connected  with  the  age  of  St  John  the  apostle.  He  wj%  ^^ 
Hwrue;  lib.  ii  cap.  22.  (  4 :  "  Omnes  enim  yenit  (Ghristns)  per  BemetipBao 
salvare,  omnes,  inqnam,  qui  per  eum  renascnntnr  in  Denm,  infantes  et  p^' 
▼nice  et  pueroe  et  seniorea.  Ideo  per  omnem  yenit  actatem  et  inftntii!^ 
infans  factns,  sanctificans  infantes ;  in  parrnlis  panmlns,  sanctificans  hane  ip^*^ 
habentes  ntatem,  simnl  et  exemplum  illis  pietatis  effectns  et  jnstitic  et  snb- 
jectionis;  in  jnyenibns  juyenis,  exemplam  jnyenibns  fiens  et  sanetiar^ 
Domino.  Sic  et  senior  in  senioribns  (?)  ut  sit  perfectns  magister  in.oox^^. 
&c.  Bat  Irenaens  erred  in  carrying  the  idea  too  fiur,  and  asstiming  Chn» 
to  haye  liye4  oyer  fifty  years,  on  the  ground  of  the  indefinite  estimate  of  tbe 
Jews,  John  yiii.  67.  Hippolytos,  in  his  recently  discoyered  FkUMOfh^''^ 
expresses  the  same  yiew.  ., 

t  Luke  ii.  40,  comp.  ii.  62,  Heb.  iL  10-18,  and  y.  8,  »,  where  »>■  ««^ 
that  he  teamed  obedience ;  and  being  made  perfect^  he  heeame  the  anUior » 
eternal  salyation. 
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^that  holy  thing,"  according  to  the  announcement  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,*  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  approached  him 
in  childlike  spirit,  but  exciting  the  dark  suspicion  of  the  tyrant 
king,  who  represented  his  future  enemies  and  persecutors. 
Who  can  measure  the  ennobling,  purifying,  and  cheering 
influence  which  proceeds  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Christ- 
child  at  each  returning  Christmas  season  upon  the  hearts  of 
young  and  old  in  every  land  and  nation  !  The  loss  of  the  first 
estate  is  richly  compensated  by  the  undying  innocence  of 
paradise  regained. 

Of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  we  know  only  one  fact,  recorded 
bv  Luke,  but  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  peculiar  charm 
of  his  childhood,  and  foreshadows  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of 
his  public  life,  as  one  uninterrupted  service  of  his  heavenly 
Father.f  When  twelve  years  old,  we  find  him  in  the  temple,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  not  teaching  and  offending  them, 
as  in  the  Apocryphal  gospels,  by  any  immodesty  or  forward* 
ness,  but  hearing  and  asking  questions,  thus  actually  learning 
from  them,  and  yet  fillingthem  with  astonishment  at  nis  under- 
standing and  answers.  There  is  nothing  premature,  forced,  or 
unbecoming  his  age,  and  yet  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  an  intensity 
of  interest  in  rebgion  which  rises  &r  above  a  purely  human 
youth.  "  He  inci*eased,"  we  are  told, ''  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  in  £Bkvour  with  Qod  and  man."^  He  was  subject  to  his 
parents,  and  practised  all  the  virtues  of  an  obedient  son ;  and 
yet  he  filled  them  with  a  sacred  awe  as  they  saw  him  absorbed 
**  in  the  things  of  his  Father,"§  and  heard  him  utter  words 
which  they  were  unable  to  understand  at  the  time,  but  which 
Mary  treasured  up  in  her  heart  as  a  holy  secret,  convinced  that 

*  Luke  L  85. 

t  Dr  J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  LAen  Juu  mek  dm  EvangtUm,  Heidelbexg,  1844, 
sqq.  yoL  ii.  p.  127,  says :  "  Die  Geschichte  des  zwb'lfjihrigen  Jean  reptisentirt 
seine  ganze  Entwicklung.  Sie  ist  seine  charakteristieche  Enabenthat,  die 
Offenbaning  seines  jngendlichen  Lebens ;  ein  Wiederglanz  der  Herrlichkeit 
seiner  Oeburt,  ein  Vorzeichen  seines  zukiinftigen  Heldenlaufee.  Sie  stellt 
die  Kindheit  sein«r  Idealitiit  dar ;  desswegenanch  die  Idealitttt  der  Kindheit 
Hberhanpt."  Compare  also  tbe  suggestive  remarks  of  Olshaosen  to  that  pas- 
sage, CommmUar  (8d  G^rm.  ed.)  voL  L  p.  146,  ff. 

X  Luke  ii.  62. 

}  Luke  ii.  49 :  h  rttg  rou  ^rar^i  fMV  df7'(the  317*  indicates  a  mora/ necessity 
which  is  identical  with  tnie  freedom)  thai  fu.  The  fathazs,  and  most  of  the 
modem  commentators,  refer  the  to?!;  to  the  hoiue  of  God,  or  the  temple.  This 
is  grunmatically  aUowable,  but  restricts  the  sense  and  deprives  it  of  its  deeper 
meaning.  For  he  could  only  occasionally  be  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Nearly  all  the  English  versions,  Tvndal.  Granmer,  Geneva,  and  James,  trans- 
late more  correctiy  **  about  my  Father's  business."  But  we  object  to  the  teun 
businetg  in  this  connection,  and  prefer  the  more  literal  translation  "  m  (not 
abota)  the  thinpi  (or  affairs)  of  my  Father.*'  The  m  signifies  the  life-element 
in  which  Ohnst  moved  during  his  whole  life,  whether  in  the  tomple  or  out 
ofit. 
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they  must  have  some  deep  meaning  answering  to  the  mystetj 
of  his  supernatural  conception  and  birth. 

Such  an  idea  of  a  harmless  and  faultless  heavenly  childhood, 
of  a  growing,  learning,  and  yet  surprisingly  wise  boyhood,  as 
it  meets  us  m  living  reality  at  the  portal  of  the  gospel  histoiy, 
never  entered  the  imagination  of  biographer,  poet,  or  philosopher 
before.  On  the  contraiy,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  an 
able  American  divine,*  "  in  all  the  higher  ranges  of  character, 
the  excellence  portrayed  is  never  the  simple  unfolding  of  a 
harmonious  and  perfect  beauty  contained  in  the  germ  of  child- 
hood, but  it  is  a  character  formed  by  a  process  of  redafication, 
in  which  many  follies  are  mended  and  distempers  removed,  in 
which  confidence  is  checked  by  defeat,  passion  moderated  by 
reason,  smartness  sobered  by  experience.  Conunonly  a  certain 
pleasure  is  taken  in  shewing  how  the  many  waywara  sallies  of 
the  boy  are,  at  length,  reduced  by  discipline  to  the  chaiacterof 
wisdom,  justice,  and  public  heroism  so  much  admired.  Be- 
sides, if  any  writer,  of  ahnost  any  age,  will  undertake  to 
describe,  not  merely  a  spotless,  but  a  superhuman  or  celestial 
childhood,  not  having  the  reality  before  Imn,  he  must  be  some^ 
what  more  than  human  himself  if  he  does  not  pile  together  4 
mass  of  clumsy  exaggerations,  and  draw,  and  overcuaw,  till 
neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  find  any  verisimilitude  ia'the 
picture."  / 

This  unnatural  exaggeration,  into  which  the  mythiciJ^iancf 
of  man,  in  its  endeavour  to  produce  a  superhuman  cbudhood 
and  boyhood,  will  inevitably  Ml,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  Apocryphal  gospels,  which  are  related  to  the/canonical 
gospels  as  the  countmeit  to  the  genuine  coin,  or  as>^a  revolting 
cancature  to  the  inimitable  original,  but  which /by  the  very 
contrast  tend,  negativejyv-ta  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  evan- 
gelical history.  While  the  evangelists  expre^my  reserve  the 
performance  of  miracles  to  the  age  of  maturi^  and  public  life, 
and  observe  a  significant  silence  concenung  the  parents  of 
Jesus,  the  pseudo-evangelists  fill  the  infan^  and  early  yeais  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  mother  with  the  Bimagest  prodigies,  and 
make  the  active  intercession  of  Mary  jAtj  prominent  through- 
out. According  to  their  representation,  even  dumb  idols,  irra- 
tional beasts,  and  senseless  trees,  b6w  in  adoration  before  the 
infant  Jesus  on  his  journey  to  2^ypt ;  and  after  his  retam, 
when  yet  a  boy  of  five  or  seven/years,  he  changes  balls  of  day 
into  flying  biros,  for  the  anm^ment  of  his  playmates,  strikes 
terror  round  about  him,  dp^  up  a  stream  ot  water  by  a  mere 
word,  transforms  his  conk|>anions  into  goats,  raises  the  dead  io 

*  Horace  Bushnell,  in  liis  genial  work  already  quoted,  on  "  Katm  and  U« 
Supernatural,"  p.  280. 
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Ufe,  and  performs  all  sorts  of  miraculous  cures  through  a  mari- 
cat  influence  which  proceeds  from  the  very  water  in  which  he 
was  washed,  the  towels  which  he  used,  and  the  bed  on  which 
he  slept*  Here  we  have  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  unna- 
tural fiction,  while  the  New  Testament  presents  us  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  a  supernatural,  yet  most  real  history,  which 
shines  out  only  in  brighter  colours  by  the  contrast  of  the 
mythical  shadow. 

With  the  exception  of  these  few  but  significant  hints,  the 
youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  preparation  for  his  public  ministry,  are 
enshrined  in  mysterious  silence.  But  we  know  the  outward 
condition  and  circumstances  under  which  he  grew  up ;  and 
these  must  be  admitted  to  furnish  no  explanation  for  the 
astounding  results,  without  the  admission  of  the  supernatural 
and  divine  element  in  his  life. 

He  grew  up  among  a  people  seldom  and  only  contempt- 
uously named  by  the  ancient  classics,  and  subjected  at  the  time 
to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  oppressor ;  in  a  remote  and  conquered 
province  of  the  Roman  empure ;  in  the  darkest  district  of  Pales- 
tine ;  in  a  little  country  town  of  proverbial  insignificance ;  in 
poverty  and  manual  labour ;  in  the  obscurity  of  a  carpentei^s 
shop;  fSor  away  from  universities,  academies,  libraries,  and 
litexaiy  or  polished  society ;  without  any  help,  as  far  as  we 
know,  except  the  parental  care,  the  book  of  nature,  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  secret  intercourse  of  his  soul 
with  the  heavenly  Father.  Hence  the  question  of  Nathanael, 
"  What  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth  r  Hence  the  natural 
surprise  of  the  Jews,  who  knew  all  his  human  relations  and 
antecedents.  *'  How  knoweth  this  man  letters  f  they  asked, 
when  they  heard  Jesus  teach  in  the  syn^gue, ''  having  never 
learned."  t  And  on  anoHier  occasion :  **  Whence  hath  tms  man 
this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter's son  ?  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren, 
James  and  Joses,  and  Simon  and  Judas  1  And  his  sisters,  are 
they  not  all  with  us  1  Whence  then  hath  this  man  all  tiiese 
things  r$  These  questions  are  unavoidable  and  unanswerable, 
if  Christ  be  regeinled  a  mere  man.  For  each  effect  presupposes 
a  corresponding  cause. 

The  ai£Sculty  here  presented  can  by  no  means  be  solved  by 
a  reference  to  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  great 

•  See  the  p«rticalara,  with  ample  quotations  from  the  sources,  in  Rnd.  Hof- 
in«nn*8  Lebm  Jew  naeh  dm  Apohyphen  tm  Zturnnmenkang  aui  dm  puUenenShli 
und  wisMmichqfilieh  mtenueht.    Leipeig,  1861,  p.  140-268. 

t  John  vii.  16. 

t  Matt.  xiH.  64-66.  Comp.  also  Mark  yi.  8,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter, 
the  son  of  Mary  ?*'  &c.,  from  which  it  would  a^Msr  that  Jesos  himself  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  Joseph. 
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men,  especially  m  the  church,  have  risen  by  their  own  industry 
and  perseverance  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  firom  a 
severe  contest  with  povertv  and  obstades  of  every  kind.  The 
fact  itself  is  readily  conceded ;  but  in  every  one  of  these  cases, 
schools,  or  books,  or  patrons  and  friends,  or  peculiar  events  and 
influences,  can  be  pomted  out  as  auxiliary  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectufd  or  moral  greatness.  There  is  always  some 
human  or  natural  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  which 
accounts  for  the  final  result 

Luther,  for  instance,  was  indeed  the  son  of  poor  peasants,  and 
had  a  very  hard  youth,  but  yet  he  went  to  the  schools  of  Mans- 
feld,  Magdeburg,  and  Eisenach,  to  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
passed  through  the  ascetic  discipline  of  conv^it  life^  lived  in  a 
university  surrounded  by  professors,  students,  and  libraries, 
and  was  innocently,  as  it  were,  made  a  reformer  by  extraordi- 
nary events,  and  Uie  irresistible  current  of  his  am. 

Shakspeare  is  generally  and  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  ahnost  wonderfiil  example  of  a  self-taught 
man,  who,  without  the  re^lar  routine  of  school  education, 
became  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all  times.  But  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  son  of  the  Warwickshire  yeoman,  or  butdier,  or 
glover — ^we  hardly  know  which— -was  essentially  an  unlearned 
man,  and  jumped  with  one  bound  from  the  supposed  but  pooriy 
authenticated  youthful  folly  of  deer-stealing  to  the  highest 
position  in  literature,  has  long  since  been  abimdoned.  It  is 
certain  that  he  spent  several  years  in  the  free  grammar  school 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  he  probably  acquired  the  "  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  which,  however  small  in  the  eyes  of  so 
profound  a  scholar  as  Ben  Johnson,  was  certainly  large  enough 
to  make  the  fortune  of  any  enterprising  young  Yankee.  And 
whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  training,  he  must  have  made 
them  up  by  intense  private  study  of  books,  and  the  closest 
observation  of  man  and  things.  For  his  dramas — ^the  occa- 
sional chronological,  historical,  and  geographical  mistakes,  not- 
withstanding, which  are  small  matters  at  all  events,  and  mostlji 
as  in  "Pericles"  and  " Midsunmier-Nighta'  Dream,"  inten- 
tional, or  mere  freaks  of  fancy — abound  in  the  most  aocorate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature  under  all  its 
types  and  conditions,  in  the  cold  north  and  the  sunny  south, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  at  the  time  of  Cassar,  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism,  together  with  a  great 
variety  of  historical  and  other  information,  which  cannot  be 
ac<}uired  without  immense  industry,  and  the  help  of  oral  or 
wntten  instruction,*    Moreover,  he  lived  in  the  dty  of  hmr 

•  Oomp  a  G.  0«ryinai:  ShakaMort,  Leipiig,  1860,  vol.  L  p.  8S-41.    T^ 
masterlj  oritio  and  ezpoonder  of  tne  British  poet  pronoimoas  hia  one  oC  tb« 
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don,  uniting  the  offices  of  actor,  manager,  and  writer,  in  the 
classic  age  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great- 
est upheaving  of  the  human  mind  which  ever  took  place  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  company  of  genial  and 
gifted  friends,  and  with  free  access  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
blood,  wealth,  and  wit. 

In  the  case  of  Christ,  no  such  natural  explanation  can  be 
riven.  AU  the  attempts  to  bring  him  into  some  contact  with 
Egyptian  wisdom,  or  the  Essenic  theosophy,  or  other  sources 
of  learning,  are  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  explain  nothing 
after  all  For,  unlike  all  other  great  men,  even  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles,  he  was  absolutely  original  and  independent. 
He  taught  the  world  as  one  who  had  learned  nothing  from  it, 
and  was  under  no  obligation  to  it.  **  His  character  and  life 
were  originated  and  sustained  in  spite  of  circumstances  with 
which  no  earthly  force  could  have  contended,  and  theirefore 
must  have  had  their  real  foundation  in  a  force  which  was  pre- 
ternatural and  divina"*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
from  the  admission  of  Christ's  divinity,  that  by  this  condescen- 
sion he  has  raised  humble  origin,  .poverty,  manual  labour,  and 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  to  a  dignity  and  sacredness  never 
known  before,  and  has  revolutionised  the  false  standard  of 
judging  the  value  of  men  and  things  from  their  outward  appear- 
ance, and  of  associating  moral  worth  with  social  elevation,  and 
moral  degradation  with  low  rank. 

We  now' approach  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  In  his  thirtieth 
year,  after  the  Messianic  mauguration  through  the  baptism  by 
John,  as  his  immediate  forerunner  and  personal  representative 
of  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  its  1^1  and  prophetic,  or  evan- 
gelical aspect,  and  after  the  Messianic  probation  by  the  temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness — ^the  counterpart  of  the  temptation  of 
the  first  Adam  in  paradise — he  entered  upon  his  great  work. 

His  public  life  lasted  only  three  years,  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  ordinary  maturity,  he  died  in  the  full  beauty 
and  vi^ur  of  early  manhood,  without  tasting  the  infirmities  of 
declining  years,  which  would  inevitably  mar  the  picture  of  the 
Regenerator  of  the  race,  and  the  Prince  of  life.  Ajid  yet,  unlike 
all  other  men  of  his  years,  he  combined  with  the  freshness, 
energy,  and  originating  power  of  youth,  that  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  experience^  which  belong  only  to  mature  age.  The 
short  trienmum  of  his  public  ministry  contains  more,  even  from 
a  purely  historical  point  of  observation,  than  the  longest  life 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men.    It  is  pregnant  with  the 

best  and  most  extexuiiyely  informed  men  of  his  age.     '*  Es  ist  hente  kein 
Wagniaa  melur,  En  sagen,  aafls  Shakspeare  in  iener  Zeit  an  Umfang  vielfachea 
WiaMiii-aehr  wenige  aeinea  gleichen  gehabt  nabe." 
*  Dr  John  Toimg,  The  Ckriit  of  EUtwy,  p.  86. 
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deepest  meaning  of  the  ooanael  of  C(od  and  the  destiny  of 
the  raca  It  is  tiie  ripe  finiit  of  all  preceding  ages,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  mind, 
and  the  fruitful  genn  of 'succeeding  generations,  containing  the 
impulse  to  the  purest  thoughts  and  noblest  actions  down  to 
the  end  of  tima  It  is  ''the  end  of  a  boundless  past,  the  cratre 
of  a  boimdless  present^  and  the  beginning  of  a  boundless 
future."* 

How  remarkable,  how  wonderful  thia  contrast  between  the 
short  duration  and  the  immeasurable  significance  of  Christ's 
ministry !    The  Saviour  of  the  world  a  youth ! 

Other  men  require  a  long  succession  of  years  to  mature  their 
mind  and  character,  and  to  make  a  lasting  impreasion  upon  the 
world.  There  are  rare  exceptions,  we  admit  Alexand^  Uie 
Qreat,  the  last  and  most  brilliant  efflorescence  of  the  ancient 
Greek  nationality,  died  a  young  man  of  thirty-three,  after 
having  conquered  the  East  to  the  borders  of  the  Indus.  Bnt 
who  would  think  of  comparing  an  ambitious  warrior,  conquered 
by  his  own  lust  and  dying  a  victim  of  his  passion,  witii  the 
sjMtlesB  Friend  of  sinners ;  a  few  bloody  victories  of  the  one 
with  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  other ;  and  a  huge  miUtaiy 
empire  of  force,  which  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  was 
erected,  with  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  truth  and  love  whidi 
stands  to  this  day,  and  will  last  for  ever !  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  true  significance  and  only  value  of  Alezandei's 
conquest  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  ambition  and  intention, 
and  thaty  by  carrying  the  language  and  civilisation  of  Greece 
to  Asia,  and  bringing  togewer  the  oriental  and  occidental 
world,  it  pr^Mured  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  umvecsal 
relmon  of  dnrist. 

&ere  is  another  striking  distinction,  of  a  general  character, 
between  Christ  and  the  heroes  of  history,  which  we  must  men- 
tion here.  We  should  naturally  suppose  that  such  an  uncom- 
mon personage,  setting  up  the  most  astounding  claims  and 
proposing  the  most  extraordinary  work,  would  surround  himself 
with  extraordinaiy  circumstances,  and  maintain  a  position  &r 
above  the  vulgar  and  degraded  multitude  around  him.  We 
should  expect  somethii^  uncommon  and  striking  in  his  look, 
his  dress,  nis  manner,  hu  mode  of  speech,  his  outward  hfe,  and 
the  train  of  his  attendanta  But  the  very  reverse  is  the  ttsa 
His  greatness  is  sin^larly  unostentatious,  modest,  and  quiet; 
and  f)Eur  from  repeUing  the  beholds,  it  attracts  and  invites 


*  Heinricb  Steffens,  a  follower  of  Schelling,  says  this  of  man,  and  baiei 
upon  this  thought,  hia  System  of  Anthropology.  Bat  it  may  be  aj^ed  ia  ib 
fullest  and  absolute  sense  to  Christ,  as  the  ideal  man,  in  whom,  mm  tbnms'' 
whom  alone,  the  raee  can  become  complete. 
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hi^  to  flEtmiliar  approach.    His  public  life  never  moved  on  the 
^posing  arena  of  secular  heroism,  but  within  the  humble  circle 
of  everyday  life,  and  the/simple  relations  of  a  son,  a  brother, 
a  citizen,  a  teacher,  an^a  friend     He  had  no  army  to  com- 
mand, no  kingdom  \d  rule,  no  prominent  station  to  fill,  no 
worldly  favours  and^-^wards  to  dispense.     He  was  an  humble 
individual,  without  friends  and  patrons  in  the  Sanhedrim,  or 
at  the  court  of  !^^od.    He  never  mingled  in  familiar  inter* 
course  with  the  <teligiou8  or  social  leaders  of  the  nation,  whom 
he  had  startled,  in  his  twelfth  year,  by  his  questions  and 
answers.    Hy  selected  his  disciples  from  among  the  illiterate 
fishermen  0/ Galilee,  and  promised  them  no  reward  in  this 
world  but  ar  part  in  the  bitter  cup  of  his  su£fering.    He  dined 
with  puUicans  and  sinners,  and  mingled  with  the  common 
people,  without  ever  condescending  to  their  low  manners  and 
nabits.  /He  was  so  poor,  that  he  hsA  no  place  on  which  to  rest 
his  hefl£l.    He  depended  for  the  supply  of  his  modest  wants  on 
the  ^luniary  contributions  of  a  few  pious  females,  and  the 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  thief  and  a  traitor.    Nor  had  he 
ing,  art,  or  eloquence,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  nor 
other  kind  of  power,  by  which  great  men  arrest  the  atten- 
and  secure  the  admiration  of  the  world    The  writers  of 
leece  and  Bome  were  ignorant  even  of  his  existence  until^ 
iveral  years  after  the  crucifixion,  the  effects  of  his  mission  in 
^e  steady  growth  of  the  sect  of  his  followers  forced  from  them 
isome  contemptuous  notice,  and  then  roused  them  to  opposition. 
And  yet  this  Jesus  >of  Nazareth,  without  monev  and  arms, 
conquered  more  milUdns  than  Alexander,  CsBsar,  lUCahomet^  and 
Napoleon ;  withouticienceand  learning,  he  shed  more  li^t  on 
things  human  apn  divine  than  all  philosophers  and  sdiolars 
combined ;  withrat  the  eloquence  of  schools,  he  spoke  words  of 
life  as  never  were  spoken  before  or  since,  and  produced  effects 
which  lie  bej^nd  the  reach  of  orator  or  poet ;  without  writinsr 
a  single  lin^  he  has  set  more  pens  in  motion,  and  frimishea 
themes  f9r  more  sermons,  orations,  discussions,  learned  volumes, 
works  of  art,  and  sweet  songs  of  praise,  than  the  whole  army  of 
great  tfien  of  ancient  and  modem  times.    Bom  in  a  manger, 
and  crucified  as  a  malefactor,  he  now  controls  the  destinies  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  rules  a  spiritual  empire  which  embraces 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  tne  globe.    There  never  was  in 
this  world  a  life  so  unpretending,  modest,  and  lowly  in  its  out- 
ward form  and  condition,  and  yet  producing  such  extraordinaiy 
^ects  upon  all  ages,  nations,  and  classes  of  men.    The  annam 
of  history  produce  no  other  example  of  such  complete  and 
astounding  success  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  material, 
social,  lit^raiy,  and  artistic  powers  and  influences  which  are 
indispensable  to  success  for  a  mere  man.    Christ  stands  also, 
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in  this  respect,  solitary  and  alone  among  all  the  heroes  of  his- 
toij,  and  presents  to  us  an  insolyable  problem,  unless  we  admit 
him  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of  Ood. 

We  ¥dll  now  attem{>t  to  describe  his  personal,  or  moral  and 
religious  character,  as  it  appears  on  the  record  of  his  publiclife, 
and  then  examine  his  own  testimony  of  himself  as  giving  us 
the  only  rational  solution  of  this  mighty  problem. 

The  first  impression  which  we  receive  from  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  that  of  its  perfect  innocency  and  sinlessness  in  midst  of  a 
sinful  world.  He,  and  he  alone,  carried  the  spotless  purity  of 
childhood  untarnished  through  his  youth  and  manhood. 
Hence  the  lamb  and  the  dove  are  his  appropriate  symbols. 

He  was,  indeed,  tempted  as  we  are,  but  he  never  yielded  to 
temptation.*  His  sinlessness  was  at  first  only  the  rdcEtive  sin- 
lessness of  Adam  before  the  fall,  which  implies  the  necessity  of 
trial  and  temptation,  and  the  peccability  or  'the  possibility  of 
the  fall  Had  he  been  endow^  with  absolute  impeccability 
from  the  start,  he  could  not  be  a  true  man,  nor  our  model  for 
imitation.  His  holiness,  instead  of  being  his  own  self-acquired 
art  and  merit,  would  be  a  mechanical  gift,  and  his  temptation 
an  unreal  show.  But  here  is  the  fundamental  dififerenoe  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  Adam :  the  first  Adam  lost  his 
innocence  by  the  abuse  of  his  freedom,  and  tell  bj  his  own  act 
of  disobedience  into  the  dire  necessity  of  sin  ;  while  the  second 
Adam  was  innocent  in  the  midst  of  sinners,  and  maintuned  his 
innocence  against  all  and  every  temptation.  CSirist's  relative 
sinlessness,  or  the  jposse  vxm  pecoare,  became  more  and  more 
absolute  sinlessness,  or  a  non  posse  pecoare,  by  his.  own  moral 
act  or  the  right  use  of  his  freedom  in  the  absolute,  active,  and 
passive  obedience  to  Ood. 

In  vain  we  look  through  the  entire  biography  of  Christ  for 
a  single  stain,  or  the  slightest  shadow,  on  his  moral  character. 
There  never  lived  a  more  harmless  being  on  earth.  He  injured 
nobody,  he  took  advantage  of  nobody.  He  never  spoke  an 
improper  word,  he  never  committed  a  wrong  action.  He  never 
repented,  never  asked  Ood  for  pardon  and  forgivenesaf  He 
stood  in  no  need  of  regeneration  and  conversion,  nor  even  of 
reform,  but  sim^y  of  the  regular  harmonious  unfolding  of  his 
moral  power.  Me  exhibited  a  uniform  elevation  above  objects, 
opinions,  pleasures,  and  passions  of  this  world,  and  disregud  to 

*  Gomp.  with  the  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  Matt  ir.  and 
Luke  iy.,  the  siginifioant  peasages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews,  iv.  16,  «w- 
^/livov  6t  xocreb  vdvra  7m9  ofi^iUnra,  X«f /(  afut^riag  j  and  ▼.  8,  xak^  ^ 

t  The  petition  for  foigiveness  in  the  Lord*B  Prayer,  Matt  vi.  12,  is  no  excep- 
tion, as  it  was  no  expression  of  his  indiTidnal  need  in  this  part,  bat  intended 
as  a  model  for  his  disciples. 
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ricfaeSy  display,  fame,  and  favour  of  men.  The  apparent  out-i 
break  of  passion  in  the  expulsion  of  the  profane  traffickers  from 
the  temple,  is  the  only  instance  on  the  record  of  his  history 
which  might  be  quoted  against  his  freedom  from  the  faults  of 
humanity.  But  the  very  elBFect  which  it  produced  shews  that, 
far  from  being  the  outburst  of  passion,  the  expulsion  was  a 
judicial  act  of  a  religious  reformer,  vindicating,  in  just  and  holy, 
zeal,  the  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  and  that  with  a 
dignity  and  majesty  which  at  once  silenced  the  offenders, 
though  superior  in  number  and  physical  strength,  and  made 
them  submit  to  their  well-deservea  punishment  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  in  awe  of  the  presence  of  a  superhuman  power.  The 
cursing  of  the  imfruitful  fig-tree  can  still  less  be  urged,  as  it 
evidently  was  a  significant  sjrmbolical  act  foreshadowing  the 
fearful  doom  of  the  impenitent  Jews  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  perfect  innocence  of  Jesus,  however,  is  based,  not  only 
negatively  on  the  absence  of  any  recorded  word  or  act  to  the 
contrary,  and  his  absolute  exemption  from  every  trace  of  selfish- 
ness and  worldliness,  but  positively  also  on  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles,  who  bowed 
before  the  majesty  of  his  character  in  unbounded  veneration, 
and  declare  him  "just,"  "holy,"  and  "without  sin."*  It  is 
admitted,  moreover,  by  his  enemies,  the  heathen  judge  Pilate  and 
his  wife,  representing  as  it  were  the  Boman  law  and  justice,  when 
they  shuddered  with  apprehension,  and  washed  the  hands  to  be 
clear  of  innocent  blood ;  by  the  rude  Boman  centurion  confessing 
under  the  cross,  in  the  name  of  the  disinterested  operators,  that 
"  truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ;"  and  by  Judas  himself,  the 
immcKliate  witness  of  his  whole  public  and  private  life,  exclaim- 
ing in  despair,  '*  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood."f  Even  dumb 
nature  responded  in  mysterious  sympathy,  and  the  beclouded 
heavens  above,  and  the  shaking  earl^  beneath,  united  in  pay- 
ing their  unconscious  tribute  to  the  divine  purity  of  tneir 
dying  Lord.  It  is  finally  placed  beyond  aU  possibility  of  doubt 
by  his  own  freedom  from  any  sense  of  guilt  or  unworthiness, 
and  by  his  open  and  fearless  challenge  to  his  bitter  enemies, 


•  Acts  iu.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19,  ii.  22,  iii.  18;  2  Cor.  ▼.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  29,  ill.  6, 
7  ;  Heb.  ir.  16,  vii.  26.  Considering  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  ethics  of 
the  apofitles  to  the  ethics  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  weaken 
the  force  of  this  unanimous  testimony  (as  is  done  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  DU  Chrut" 
lieke  OUutbemUhre,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  and  to  some  extent  even  by  Hase,  Lebm 
Jetu^  p.  61)  by  a  reference  to  Xenophon's  estimate  of  Socrates  :  OOdtig  vutv^rn 

^xovfff  V.     Memorab,  i.  11.    Comp.  the  just  remarks  of  UUmann,  Sundlotiffkeit 
Jem,  p.  88  ff. 
t  Matt.  xxnL  19,  24,  64 ;  Luke  xxiii.  22,  47 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  4. 
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"Which  of  you  convincetii  me  of  sinr^  In  this  queBtioii  he 
dearly  exempts  himself  from  the  common  fiudt  and  gnilt  of 
the  nice.  In  the  month  of  any  other  man  this  question  would 
at  once  hetray  either  the  height  of  hypocrisy,  or  a  degree  of 
sdf-deception  bordering  on  madness  itsen,  and  would  overthrow 
the  yery  foundation  of  all  human  goodness ;  while,  from  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  we  instinctiyely  receive  it  as  the  triumphant 
self-yindication  of  one  who  stood  &r  aboye  the  possibihty  of 
successful  impeachment  or  founded  suspidon.'f 

Admit  once  this  £eu^  of  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  Christy  as 
is  done  eyen  by  diyines  who  are  by  no  means  regarded  orUio- 
doz,^  and  you  admit  that  Christ  differed  from  931  other  men, 
not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind  For  although  we  must 
repudiate  tiie  pantheistic  notion  of  the  necessity  of  sin,  and 
must  maintain  that  human  nature  in  itself  considered  is 
capable  of  sinlessness ;  that  it  was  sinless,  in  fisurt,  before  the 
£bu1  ;  and  that  it  will  ultimately  become  sinless  again  by  the 
redemption  of  Christ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  human 
nature  in  its  Tpreaent  condition  is  not,  and  never  was,  sinless 
since  the  feJl,  except  in  the  single  case  of  Christ ;  and  that  for 
this  yery  reason  CSirist's  sinlessness  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  such  an  extraordinary  indwelling  of  God  in  him, 
as  neyer  took  place  in  any  other  human  being  before  or  after. 
The  entire  Christian  world,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant^  agree 
in  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  universal  deroavity  of  human 
nature  since  the  apostasy  of  the  first  Adam.    Even  the  modem 


*  John  viii.  46,  Oomp.  the  Commentaton,  and  the  remarlcB  of  UUminBf 
I  c.  p.  02  ff. 

t  Compare  the  striking  remarks  of  H.  BnahneU,  p.  826 :  *'  If  JesxiB  was  ft 
■inner,  he  was  consoions  of  sin,  as  all  sinners  are,  and  therefore  was  a  hjrpoerito 
in  the  whole  fahric  of  his  character ;  realising  so  much  of  divine  beantj  in  i^ 
maintaining  the  show  of  snch  unfaltering  harmony  and  celestial  grsoe,  sad 
doing  all  this  with  a  mind  confused  and  fouled  by  the  affectations  acted  for 
tme  virtues  I  Snch  an  examjple  of  snccessfol  hypocrisy  wonld  be  itself  tbe 
greatest  miracle  ever  heard  of  in  this  world." 

X  As  Schleiermacher,  Der  ChriaOiche  Qlaube,  8d  ed.  (1886)  voL  iL p.  78: 
'*  Ghristus  war  von  alien  andem  Menschen  nnterBchiedendnrch  seine  wewnt- 
liche  Unsiindlichkeit  nnd  seine  schlechthinige  yoUkommenheit."  Kail  Hsse, 
LOen  Jeiu,  4th  ed.,  1864,  p.  60  f.  (Clarke's  English  translaUon,  Boston,  1860, 
p.  64)  likewise  admits  it.  D.  F.  Strauss  denies  it  in  his  two  destructive  works, 
the  Xi/0  ofJenu  and  the  DcmtUiu  in  eo/i^i€t  with  Modem  Seimtiy  but  he  does 
so  from  the  a  priori  philosophical  argument  of  the  impossibility  of  sinlesiiM*! 
or  the  pantheistic  notion  of  the  inseparableness  bf  sin  from  all  finite  ezistanee. 
The  only  exegetical  proof  he  urges  (Dt^mat.  ii.  102)  is  Christ's  word,  Kstt 
ziz.  17,  "  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God«*'  But  Christ  answeis  hm 
to  the  preceding  question,  and  the  implied  misconception  of  goodness.  o» 
does  not  decline  the  epithet  good  as  sucn,  but  only  in  the  superficial  b^'V^ 
the  rich  youth  who  regarded  him  simply  as  a  distinguished  Babbi  and  a  good 
mofi,  not  as  one  with  Ctod.  In  no  case  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  contitdieted 
his  own  testimony  concerning  bis  innocence.  See  the  commentators  mi  Uo^ 
especially  Olshausen,  Meyer,  and  Lange. 
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and  unscriptural  Bomish  dogma  of  the  freedom  of  the  Yiigm 
Mary  from  Hereditary  as  well  as  actual  sin,  can  hardly  be  quoted 
as  an  exception ;  for  this  exception  is  explaised  in  the  papal 
decision  by  the  assumption  of  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
divine  favour,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  the  merit  of  her  Son. 
There  is  not  a  single  mortal  who  must  not  charge  himself  with 
some  defect  or  felly,  and  man's  consciousness  of  sin  and 
imworthiness  deepens  just  in  proportion  to  his  self-knowledge 
and  progress  in  virtue  and  goodnes&  There  is  not  a  sin^e 
saint  who  has  not  experienced  a  new  birth  from  above,  and  an 
actual  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  who  does  not  feel 
daily  the  need  of  repentance  and  divine  forgiveness.  The  very 
greatest  and  best  of  them,  as  St  Paul  and  St  Augustine,  have 
passed  through  a  violent  struggle  and  a  radical  revolution,  and 
their  whole  theological  system  and  religious  experience  rested 
on  the  felt  antithesis  of  sm  and  grace. 

But  in  Christ  we  have  the  one  solitary  and  absolute  excep- 
tion to  this  universal  rule,  an  individual  thinking  like  a 
man,  feeling  like  a  man,  speaking,  acting,  suflering,  and 
dying  like  a  man,  surrounded  by  sinners  in  every  direction, 
with  the  keenest  sense  of  sin,  and  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
sinners,  commencing  his  public  ministry  with  the  call,  **  Repent^ 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;"*  yet  never  touched  in 
the  least  by  the  contamination  of  the  world,  never  putting 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  sinner  before  Qod,  never  shedding^ 
a  tear  of  repentance,  never  r^rettin^  a  single  thought^  word, 
or  deed,  never  needing  or  asking  divine  pardon,  and  boldly 
facing  all  his  present  and  friture  enemies  in  the  absolute 
certamtv  of  his  spotless  purity  before  Ood  and  man. 

A  sinless  Saviour  in  midst  of  a  sinful  world  is  an  astounding 
fsjd  indeed,  and  a  miracle  in  history.  But  this  freedom  from 
the  common  sin  and  guilt  of  the  race  is  after  aU  only  the 
negative  side  of  his  character,  which  rises  in  magnitude  as  we 
contemplate  the  positive  side,  namely,  his  absolute  moral  and 
religious  perfection. 

It  is  imiversally  admitted,  even  by  deists  and  rationalists, 
that  Christ  taught  the  purest  and  sublimest  i^stem  of  ethics, 
which  throws  all  the  moral  precepts  and  maxims  of  the  wisest 
men  of  antiquity  far  into  the  shada  The  sermon  on  the  mount 
alone  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  that  Confucius,  Socrates, 
and  Seneca  ever  said  or  wrote  on  duty  and  virtue.  But  the 
difference  is  still  greater  if  we  come  to  the  more  difficult  task 
of  practice.  Whue  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  never  live  up 
even  to  their  own  imperfect  standard  of  excellency,  Christ  fully 
carried  out  his  perfect  doctrine  in  his  life  and  conduct    He  is 


«  Matthew  iy.  17. 
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the  living  incarnation  of  the  ideal  standard  of  virtue  and 
holiness,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  model 
for  all  that  is  pure,  and  good,  and  noble  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man. 

We  find  Christ  moving  in  all  the  ordinary  and  essential 
relations  of  life,*  as  a  son,  a  friend,  a  citizen,  a  teacher,  at  home, 
aod  in  public ;  we  find  him  among  all  classes  of  society :  with 
sinners  and  saints,  with  the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  with  the 
sick  and  the  healthy,  with  Httle  children,  grown  men  and 
women,  with  plain  fishermen  and  learned  scribes,  with  despised 
publicans  and  honoured  members  of  the  Sajihedrim,  with 
friends  and  foes,  with  admiring  disciples  and  bitter  persecutors, 
now  with  an  individual  as  Nicodemus  or  the  woman  of  Samaria^ 
now  in  the  familiar  circle  of  the  twelve,  now  in  the  crowds  of 
the  people ;  we  find  him  in  all  situations  :  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  temple,  at  home  and  on  journeys,  in  villages  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  desert  and  on  the  mountain,  aloDg 
the  banks  of  Jordan  and  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  Sea,  at  the 
wedding  feast  and  the  grave,  in  Oethsemane,  in  the  judgment- 
hall  and  on  Calvary,  in  all  these  various  relations,  conditions, 
and  situations,  as  they  are  crowded  within  the  few  years  of  his 
public  ministry,  he  sustains  the  same  consistent  character 
throughout,  without  ever  exposing  himself  to  censure.  He 
fulfils  every  duty  to  Qod,  to  man,  and  to  himself  without  a 
single  violation  of  duty,  and  exhibits  an  entire  conformity  to 
the  law,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter.  His  life  is  one 
unbroken  service  of  God  in  active  and  passive  obedience  to  his 
holy  will,  one  grand  act  of  absolute  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,  of  personal  self-conservation  to  the  glory  of  his  heavenly 
Father  and  the  salvation  of  a  fallen  race.  In  the  language  of 
the  people  who  were  "beyond  measure  astonished  at  his 
works,"  we  must  say  the  more  we  study  his  life,  "  He  did  all 
things  welL^t  In  a  solemn  appeal  to  his  heavenly  Father  in 
the  parting  hour,  he  could  proclaim  to  the  world  that  he  had 
glorified  him  on  the  earth,  and  finished  the  work  he  gave  him 
todo.J 

The  first  feature  in  this  singular  perfection  of  Christ's 
character  which  strikes  our  attention,  is  the  perfect  harmony 
of  virtue  and  piety,  of  morality  and  religion,  or  of  love  to  Ood 


•  The  relation  of  hufiband  and  father  must  be  excepted,  on  aooonnt  of  hii 
elevation  above  all  equal  partnenhip,  and  the  univenalneas  of  hia  chancier 
and  mission,  which  requires  the  entire  community  of  the  redeemed  sa  iii* 
bride,  instead  of  any  individual  daughter  of  Eve. 

t  Hark  viL  87— KaXw;  vvkvra  ^n^n^h  bene  omnia  fecit— is  to  be  tslcea 
as  a  general  judgment,  inferred  not  only  from  the  concrete  case  related  before, 
but  from  aU  they  had  heard  and  seen  of  Christ. 

t  John  xvii  8,  22. 
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and  love  to  man.    Every  moral  action  in  bim  proceeded  from 
supreme  love  to  God,  and  looked  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  man.   The  groundwork  of  his  character  was  the  most 
intimate  and  uninterrupted  union  and  communion  with  his 
heavenly  Father,  from  whom  he  derived,  to  whom  he  referred 
everythmg.     Already  in  his  twelfth  year  he  found  his  life 
element  and  delight  in  the  things  of  his  Father.*    It  was 
his  daily  food  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him^  and  to 
finish  his  workf     To  him  he  looked  in  prayer  before  every 
important  act,  and  taught  his  disciples  that  model  prayer,  which 
for  simplicity,  brevity,  comprehensiveness,  and  suitableness, 
can  never  be  surpassed.     He  often  retired  to  a  mountain  or 
solitary  place  for  prayer,  and  spent  days  and  nights  in  this 
blessed  privilege.     But  so  constant  and  uniform  was  his  habit 
of  communion  with  the  great  Jehovah,  that  he  kept  it  up  amid 
the  multitude,  and  converted  the  crowded  city  into  a  religious 
retreat.    His  self-consciousness  was  at  every  moment  condi- 
tioned, animated,  and  impregnated  by  the  consciousness  of  Qod. 
Even  when  he  exclaimed  in  indescribable  anguish  of  body  and 
soul,  and  in  vicarious  sympathy  with  the  misery  of  the  whole 
race,  "My  Qod,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" J  the 
bond  of  union  was  not  broken,  or  even  loosened,  but  simply 
obscured  for  a  moment  as  the  sun  by  a  passing  cloud,  and  the 
enjoyment,  not  the  possession  of  it,  was  withdrawn  from  his 
feelings ;  for  immediatelv  afterwards  he  commended  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Father,  and  triumphantly  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  finished  T    So  strong  and  complete  was  this  moral  union  of 
Christ  with  God  at  every  moment  of  his  life,  that  he  fully 
realised  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  religion  whose  object  is 
to  bring  about  such  a  union,  and  that  he  is  the  personal  repre- 
sentative and  livingembodiment  of  Christianity  as  the  true  and 
absolute  religion.    jBut  the  piety  of  Christ  was  no  inactive  con- 
templation, or  retiring  mysticism  and  selfish  enjoyment,  but 
thoroughly  practical,  ever  active  in  works  of  charity,  and  tend- 
ing to  regenerate  and  transform  the  world  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.     "  He  went  about  doing  good.''    His  life  is  an  unbroken 
series  of  good  works  and  virtues  in  active  exercise/  all  proceed- 
ing firom  the  same  union  with  God,  animated  by  the  same  love, 
and  tending  to  the  same  end,  the  glory  of  God  and  happiness 
of  man« 

The  next  feature  we  would  notice,  is  the  completeness  or 
pleromatic  fulness  pf  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Christ. 
While  all  other  men  represent  at  best  but  broken  fragments 

*  Luke  ii.  49.  t  John  It.  S4,  oomp.  v.  80. 

t  Matthew  xzvii.  46.    It  shonld  be  remembered  that  Jesus  speaks  here  in 
the  prophetic  and  tvpical  words  of  Bayid,  Ps.  xxii.  2,  while,  when  speaking  in 
his  own  language,  he  uniformly  addressee  €k)d  as  his  Father. 
VOL.  XIL — HO.  XLVL  Z  Z 
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of  the  idea  of  goodness  and  holiness,  he  exhaunis  the  list  of 
virtues  and  graces  which  maj  be  named. 

History  exhibits  to  us  many  examples  of  commanding  and 
oomprehensiTe  geniusesi  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  age 
and  nation,  and  furnish  material  for  the  intelleotaal  activity  of 

fenerations  and  periods,  until  they  are  succeeded  by  other 
eroes  at  a  new  epoch  of  development  As  rivers  generally 
spring  from  high  mountains,  so  knowledge  and  mond  power 
rises,  and  is  continually  nourished,  from  the  heights  of 
humanity.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  Mosei^  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  theocracy;  Elijah  among  the  prophets; 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  among  the  apostles;  Athanasius  and 
Cihrysostom  among  the  Greeks;  Augustine  and  Jerome  aniong 
the  Latin  fathers;  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  sjboods 
the  schoolmen ;  Leo  and  Qr^ory  among  the  popes ;  Luther  and 
Qalvin  in  the  line  of  Protestant  reformers  and  divines ;  Socrates, 
the  patriarch  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy;  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Goethe  and  Sohiller  in  the 
history  of  poetir  among  the  various  nations  to  which  they 
belong ;  Raphael  among  painters ;  Charlemagne,  the  first  and 
greatest  in  the  long  succession  of  German  emperors;  Napoleon, 
towering  high  above  all  the  generals  of  his  training ;  Wash* 
ington,  the  wisest  and  best^  as  well  as  the  first  of  American 
presidents,  and  the  purest  and  noblest  type  of  the  American 
character,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  such  rejwesentative 
heroes  in  history.  But  they  who  anticipate  and  conoentrate 
the  powers  of  whole  generations  never  represent  universal,  but 
only  sectional,  humanity ;  they  are  identified  with  a  particiilar 
people  or  age,  and  partake  of  its  errors,  superstitions,  and  fail* 
mgB,  almost  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  exhibit  their 
virtues.  Moses,  though  revered  by  the  followers  of  three  veli* 
gions,  was  a  Jew  in  views,  feelings,  habits,  and  position,  as 
weU  as  by  parentaga  Socrates  never  rose  above  the  Greek 
.  type  of  character ;  Luther  was  a  German  to  the  back-bone,  and 
can  only  be  properly  understood  as  a  German ;  Calvin,  though 
an  exile  from  his  native  land,  remained  a  Frenchman ;  and 
Washington  can  .be  to  no  nation  on  earth  what  he  is  to  the 
American.  Their  influence  may,  and  does,  extend  far  beyond 
their  respective  national  horizons,  yet  they  can  never  frirBish 
a  universal  model  for  imitation.  We  r^aid  them  as  extraor- 
dinary, but  fallible  and  imperfect  men,  mom  it  would  be  veiy 
unsafe  to  follow  in  every  view  and  line  of  cct&duct  Yerj  fre- 
quently the  fisdlings  and  vices  of  great  men  are  in  proportion 
te  their  virtues  and  powers,  as  the  tallest  bodies  oast  the 
longest  shadow.  Even  the  three  leading  apostles  are  models 
of  piety  and  virtue  only  as  far  as  they  reflect  the  image  of 
their  heavenly  Master ;  and  it  is  only  with  this  qualificaition 
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that  Paul  exhorts  his  spiritual  children,  "  Be  ye  followers  of 
me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ."* 

What  these  representative  men  are  to  particular  ages  or 
nations,  or  sects,  or  particular  schools  of  science  or  art,  Christ 
was  to  the  human  family  at  large  in  its  relation  to  God.  He, 
and  he  alone,  is  the  universal  type  for  universal  imitation. 
Hence  he  could,  without  the  least  impropriety  or  suspicion  of 
vanity,  call  upon  all  men  to  forsake  all  things,  and  to  follow  hiin.t 
He  stands  above  the  limitations  of  age,  school,  sect,  nation, 
and  race.  Although  a  Jew  according  to  the  flesh,  there  is 
nothing  Jewish  at^ut  him  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  of 
general  siffniflcanca  The  particular  and  national  in  him  is 
always  duly  subordinated  to  the  general  and  human.  Still 
less  was  he  ever  identified  with  a  paiiy  or  sect.  He  was 
equally  removed  from  the  stiff  formalism  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
loose  Uberalism  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  inactive  mysticism 
of  the  jEssenes.  He  rose  above  all  the  prejudices,  bisotries,  and 
superstitions  of  his  age  and  people,  which  exert  weir  power 
even  upon  the  strongest  and  otherwise  most  liberal  minds. .  Wit- 
ness his  freedom  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  bv  which 
he  offended  the  scrupulous  literalists,  while  he  fulfilled,  as  the 
liord  of  the  Sabbath,  the  true  spirit  of  the  law  in  its  imiversal 
and  abiding  significance  \X  his  reply  to  the  disciples  when  they 
traced  the  misfortune  of  the  blind  man  to  a  particular  sin  of 
the  subject  or  his  parents  ;§  his  liberal  conduct  towards  the 
Samaritans,  as  contrasted  with  the  inveterate  hatred  and  pre- 
judice of  the  Jews,  including  his  own  disciples  at  the  time  ;|i  and 
nis  charitable  judgment  of  the  slaughtered  Galileans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  nmigled  with  their  sacrifices,  and  the  eighteen 
upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  slew  them.^  "  Think 
ye/'  he  addressed  the  children  of  superstition,  "  that  these  men 
were  sinners  above  all  the  Oalileans,  and  above  all  men  tiiat 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell 
you,  Nay :  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
All  the  words  and  all  the  actions  of  Christ,  while  they  were 
fully  adapted  to  the  occasions  which  called  them  forth,  retain 
their  force  and  applicability  undiminished  to  all  ages  and 
nations.    He  is  the  same  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassabto  model 

*  1  Coc  zL  1,  comp^  1  Thess.  L  6,  "  Ye  became  foUowen  of  ae  and  of  the 
Xord." 

t  Katt  It.  19;  Tiit.  22;  ix.  9;  Mark  u.  14;  Tiii.  34;  z.  21;  Lake  t.  27; 
iz.  23^  69;  zriii.  22;  John  L  43;  z.  27;  zU.  26. 

X  Katt  zii.  1-8 ;  Meik  u.  23-28 ;  Lake  yI.  1-9 ;  John  ▼.  lG-18. 

S  John  iz.  8,  *'  Neither  hath  this  man  tinned,  nor  his  parents,  hat  (he  waa 
bora  blind)  that  the  works  of  Ood  shonld  be  made  manifest  in  him." 

{  See  die  dialogne  wHh  the  womanof  Saisaria,  John  iv.  &  Ac,  and  the  parable 
of  the  merciiiil  Samaritan,  Lnke  z.  30*87. 

T  Lake  zili.  1-4. 
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of  every  virtue  to  the  Christians  of  every  generation,  e?eiy 
clime,  eveiy  sect,  every  nation,  and  every  race. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  complete  catalogae 
of  virtues  would  do  justice  to  the  character  under  consideratiGiL 
It  is  not  only  the  completeness,  but  still  more  the  even  pro- 
portion and  perfect  harmony  of  virtues  and  graces,  apparently 
opposite  and  contradictory,  which  distinguishes  him  spedficallj 
from  all  other  men.  This  feature  has  struck  with  singular 
force  ail  the  more  eminent  writers  on  the  subject*  It  gives 
the  finish  to  that  beauty  of  holiness  which  is  the  sublunest 
picture  presented  to  our  contemplation. 

He  was  free  from  all  one-sidedness,  which  constitates  the 
weakness  as  weU  as  the  strength  of  the  most  eminent  men 
He  was  not  a  man  of  one  idea,  nor  of  one  virtue,  towering 
above  all  the  rest  The  moral  forces  were  so  well  tempered 
and  moderated  by  each  other,  that  none  was  unduly  prominent^ 
none  carried  to  excess,  none  alloyed  by  the  kindrod  &iling- 
Each  was  checked  and  completed  by  the  opposite  grace.  His 
character  never  lost  its  even  balance  and  happy  equiUbrinm, 
never  needed  modification  or  readjustment  It  was  thoroughly 
sound,  and  uniformly  consistent  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  We  cannot  properly  attribute  to  him, any  one  tempera- 
ment. He  was  neither  sanguine,  like  Peter,  nor  choleric,  lik« 
Paul,  nor  melancholic,  like  John,  nor  phl^matic,  as  James 
is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  represented  to  have  been,bQt 
he  combined  the  vivacity  without  the  levity  of  the  sangiuD^ 
the  vigour  without  the  violence  of  the  choleric,  the  seriousness 
without  the  austerity  of  the  melancholic,  the  calmness  without 
the  apathy  of  the  phlegmatic  temperaments.  He  was  eqtiaDy 
far  removed  from  the  excesses  of  the  legalist,  the  pietist^  the 
ascetic,  and  the  enthusiast.  With  the  strictest  obedience  to 
the  law,  he  moved  in  the  element  of  freedom ;  with  all  the 
fervour  of  the  enthusiast,  he  was  always  calm,  sober,  and  self- 
possessed.  Notwithstanding  his  complete  and  uniform  eleva- 
tion above  the  affairs  of  this  world,  he  freely  mingled  with 
society,  male  and  female,  dined  with  publicans  and  sinneis»  at 
at  the  wedding  feast,  shed  tears  at  the  sepulchre,  delighted  io 

*  Comp.  Ullmann,  SSndlotigkeU,  p.  67 ;  S.  P.  Lange,  LAm  Jem,  1 27-^1 
ISbrard,  jDoamatik,  ii.  23,  24.  Base  also,  in  his  Leben  Jem,  ^(Q{^^h 
places  the  ideal  beaatj  of  Christ's  character  in  "  das  schone  Ebenmassi  sD«f 
Kriifte,"and  in  **yollendet6  Gottesliebe  dargestellt  in  reinster  hiiin«ni»»»2l 
(**  the  beautiful  njmm&rj  of  all  powers,  and  perfect  Iotc  exhibited  in  paTC" 
hnmanity").  Bishop  D.  Wilson,  in  his  Evidences  of  CkritHamty,  toL  ii.  M  (Bo*- 
ton  ed.  of  I8S0),  remarks :  '*  The  opposite,  and  to  ns  aprarently  eoatradict^t 
graces  were  fonnd  in  him  in  egnal  proportion.**  Dr  W.  £.  Channing,  the  Uiu- 
tarian,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Charaeter  of  CkrUi  (Works,  voL  iv.  p.  23),  «7»  • 
.*'  This  combination  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its  lowliest,  tendereit  fbn,  inw 
the  consciousness  of  unriTalled  and  divine  glories,  is  the  most  wonderfiii  dif' 
tinction  of  this  wonderful  character." 
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Ood's  nature,  admired  the  beauties  of  the  lilies,  and  us^d  the 
occupations  of  the  husbandman  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Bublunest  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His  zeal  never 
degenerated  into  passion  or  rashness,  nor  his  constancy  into 
obstinacy,  nor  his  benevolence  into  weakness,  nor  his  tender^ 
ness  into  sentimentality.  His  unworldliness  was  free  &om 
indifference  and  unsociability,  his  dignity  from  pride  and  pre* 
sumption,  his  afifability  from  undue  familiarity,  his  self-denial 
from  moroseness,  his  temperance  from  austerity.  He  combined 
childlike  innocence  with  manly  strength,  all-absorbing  devotion 
to  €k>d  with  untiring  interest  in  the  welfare  of  man,  tender 
love  to  the  sinner  with  uncompromisiug  severity  against  sin, 
commanding  dignity  with  winning  humility,  fearless  courage 
with  wise  caution,  unyielding  firmness  with  sweet  gentleness. 
He  is  justly  compared  with  the  lion  in  strength,  and  with  the 
lamb  in  meekness.  He  equaUy  possessed  the  widdotn  of  thd 
serpent  and  the  simplicity  of  the  dove. 

Me  brought  both  the  sword  against  every  form  of  wickedness, 
and  the  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  He  was  the  most 
effective  and  yet  the  least  noisy,  the  most  radical  and  yet  the 
most  conservative,  calm,  and  patient  of  all  reformers.  He  Came 
not  to  fulfil  every  letter  of  the  law,  yet  he  made  all  things  new. 
The  same  hand  which  drove  the  profane  traffickers  from  the 
temple  blessed  little  children,  healed  the  lepers,  and  rescued 
the  sinking  disciple ;  the  same  ear  which  heard  the  voice  of 
approbation  from  heaven,  was  open  to  the  cries  of  the  woman 
in  trouble ;  the  same  mouth  which  pronounced  the  terrible 
woe  on  the  hypocrites,  and  condenmed  the  impure  desire  and 
unkind  feeling,  as  well  as  the  open  crime,  blessed  the  poor  in 
spirit,  announced  pardon  to  the  adulteress,  and  pra;^ed  for  his 
murderers ;  the  same  eye  which  beheld  the  mysteries  of  Ood, 
and  penetrated  the  heart  of  man,  shed  tears  of  compassion  over 
ungrateful  Jerusalem,  and  tears  of  friendship  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus.  These  are  indeed  opposite,  yet  not  oontradictory 
traits  of  character,  as  little  as  the  different  manifestations  of 
God's  power  and  goodness  in  the  tempest  and  the  sunshine,  in 
the  towering  Alps  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  in  the  boundless 
ocean  and  dew  drop  of  the  morning.  They  are  separated  in 
imperfect  m^i,  indeed,  but  united  in  Christ,  the  tiniversal 
model  for  alL 

Finally,  as  all  the  active  virtues  meet  in  him,  so  he  unites 
the  active  or  heroic  virtues  with  the  passive  and  gentle.  He 
is  equally  the  highest  standard  of  all  true  martyrdom. 

No  character  can  become  complete  without  trial  and  suffer- 
ing, and  a  noble  death  is  the  crowning  act  of  a  noble  life; 
Edmund  Burke  said  to  Fox  in  the  English  parliament :  "  Ob* 
loquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  true  gloij.    Calumpy 
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ftnd  abuse  9xe  essentiAl  parts  of  triumidL'*    The  ascieiii  Gitdn 
and  Romans  admired  a  good  man  stniffgliDg  intih  misKDitiBM, 
as  a  sight  worthy  of  the  gods.    Plato  describes  the  righteoot 
fnan  as  one  who,  without  doing  any  injustice,  yet  his  tbs 
appearance  of  the  greatest  injustice  and  proves  his  own  jutioe 
by  perseverance  against  all  calumny  unto  death ;  yei»  he  prB- 
dicts,  that  if  such  a  righteous  num  should  ever  sppetf,  1m 
would  be  "  soouiged,  tortured,  bound,  deprived  of  hk  s^ 
and  after  having  suffered  all  possible  injuiy,  nailed  on  a  poit''* 
No  wonder  that  the  ancient  fathers  saw  in  this  leminsUa 
passage  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  Christ.    But  how  fa  ii 
this  ideal  desmptive  of  the  great  philosopher,  firom  the  sctoal 
reality  as  it  appeared  three  hundred  years  afterwards.   Tlie 
great  men  of  tnis  world,  who  rise  even  above  themselves  on 
mspiring  occasions  and  boldly  face  a  superior  army,  are  often 
thrown  off  their  equilibrium  in  ordinary  li£e,  and  grow  itopatie&t 
at  trifling  obstacles.    Only  think  of  Napoleovi  at  the  bead  of 
bis  conquering  legions,  and  at  the  hehm  of  an  empue,  and 
the  same  Napoleon  after  the  defeat  at  Waterioo,  and  oa 
the  island  of  St  Helena.    The  highest  form  of  passive  viitoe 
attained  by  ancient  heathenism,  or  modem  secular  heroism,  ii 
that  Stoicism  which  meets  the  triab  and  misfcntunes  of  hfein 
the  spirit  of  haughty  contempt  and  unfeeling  indifference,  wbidi 
destroys  the  sensibilities,  and  is  but  another  exhibition  of  sd- 
fishness  and  pride. 

Christ  has  set  up  a  far  higher  standard  by  bis  teadiii^ssd 
example,  never  known  before  or  since,  except  in  imperfect  imi* 
tationof  him.  He  has  revolutionised  moral  philosophy,  and 
oonvinced  the  world  that  foigiving,  love  to  the  enemy,  lowli- 
ness and  humility,  gentle  patience  in  suffering,  and  dieofol 
submission  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  is  the  crowning  ezcdleocy 
of  moral  greatness.  **  If  thy  brother,"  he  says,  "  tre^Ntfs  agaii^ 
thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seveu  times  in  a  day  tun  again 
to  ^ee,  saying,  I  repent ;  thou  shalt  ibrcive  him."t  "^^^ 
vour  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  Utem  tkst 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefimy  use  you  and 
persecute  you."|  This  is  a  sublime  maxim  truly,  but  s^ 
more  sublime  is  its  actual  exbibiticm  in  his  life. 

CSirist's  passive  virtue  is  not  confined  to  the  closing  scenes 
of  his  ministry.  As  human  life  is  beset  at  eveiy  st^  1^  tnahi 
vexations,  and  hindrances,  which  should  serve  the  educatioiud 
purpose  of  develomng^  its  resources  and  proving  its  stra^ 
so  was  Christ'a  During  the  whole  state  of  his  hutniliatioii,  hi 
was  **  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grie^'^  and  bad 
to  endure  **  the  contradiction  of  8inner8."||     He  was  poor,  and 

•  Politia,  p.  74,  sqq.  ed  Aat  (Plat  Open^  ToL  iv.),  p.  861  K  ed  Bifw 
t  Lnka  XTii.  4.  J  Matt.  t.  44,  J  ha.  1.  $.  |  B«i>.  xii.  t. 
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fiufferdd  hunger  and  fatigua  He  was  tempted  by  the  deviL 
HiB  path  was  obstruoted  with  apparently  insurmountable  diffi« 
eulties  from  the  outset.  His  words  and  miracles  called  forth 
the  bitter  hatred  of  the  world,  which  resulted  at  last  in  the 
bloody  counsel  of  death.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  forgot 
their  jealousies  and  quarrels  in  opposing  him.  They  rejected 
and  p^verted  his  testimony ;  they  laid  snares  for  him  bv  insi* 
dious  (juestions ;  they  called  him  a  glutton  and  a  winebibber 
for  eatmg  and  drinkmg  like  other  men,  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners  for  his  condescending  love  and  mercy,  a  Sabbath* 
breaker  for  doing  good  on  Uie  Sabbath  day ;  they  charged  him 
with  madness  and  blasphemy  for  asserting  his  unity  with  the 
Father,  and  derived  his  miracles  from  Beelzebub)  the  prince  of 
devils.  The  common  people,  though  astonished  at  his  wisdom 
and  mighty  works,  pointed  sneeringly  to  his  low  origin ;  his 
own  country  and  native  town  refus^  him  the  honour  of  a  pro^ 
phet  Even  his  brothers,  we  are  tokl,  did  not  believe  in  him, 
and  in  their  impatient  zeal  for  a  temporal  kingdom,  they  found 
fiMilt  with  his  unostentatious  mode  of  proceeding.*  His 
apostles  and  disciples,  with  all  their  profound  reverence  for  his 
raaracter  and  faith  in  his  divine  origin  and  mission  as  the 
Messiah  of  God,  yet  by  their  iterance,  their  carnal  Jewish 
notions,  and  their  almost  habitual  misunderstanding  of  his 
spiritual  discourses,  must  have  constituted  a  severe  trial  of 
patience  to  a  teacher  of  far  less  superiority  to  his  pupils. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  his  passion,  more  properly  so 
called,  with  which  no  other  suffering  can  be  compared  for 
a  moment  I  Never  did  any  man  suffer  more  innocently,  more 
unjustly,  more  intensely  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Witmn  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  few  hours,  we  have  here  a  tragedy  of  universal 
significance,  exhibiting  every  form  of -human  weakness  and 
infernal  wickedness,  of  in^titude,  desertion,  injury  and  insult, 
of  bodily  and  mental  pam  and  anguish,  culminating  in  the 
most  ignominious  death  then  known  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. The  government  and  the  people  combined  against  him 
who  came  to  save  them.  His  own  disciples  forsook  hini ; 
Peter  denied  him ;  Judas^  under  the  inspiration  of  the  devil, 
betrayed  him ;  the  rulers  of  the  nation  condemned  him  \  the 
furious  mob  cried,  "  Crucify  him  f'  rude  soldiers  mocked  him. 
He  was  seized  in  the  nieht^  hurried  from  tribunal  to  tribunal, 
anayed  in  a  tstcrnn  of  thorns,  insulted^  smitten,  scourged,  spit 
upon,  and  hung  like  a  criminal  and  a  slave  between  two  rob- 
ben  and  murdefrets  S 

How  did  Christ  bear  all  these  little  and  great  trials  of  life, 

■*—  ■  —  — ...  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■    ■ 

*  JohD  tU.  S-^.  It  U  immaterial  for  our  putpoae  wlieiher  tre  imdentand 
br  liiB  brotl^ert  (not  "  l>rethren/*  as  the  common  version  has  it),  younger  sons 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  09  older  sons  of  Joseph  from  a  former  msrmge»  or  cdtasins. 
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and  the  death  on  the  cross !  Let  us  remember,  firsts  that 
unlike  the  icy  Stoics  in  their  unnatural  and  repulsive  peeodo- 
virtue,  he  had  the  keenest  sensibilities  and  the  deepest  sym- 
pathies with  all  human  grief,  that  made  him  even  shed  teais 
at  the  grave  of  a  friend,  and  in  the  agony  of  the  garden,  and 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  mother  in  the  last  dying  hour.  But 
with  this  trulv  human  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feelinc,  he 
ever  combined  an  imutterable  dignity  and  majesty,  a  subume 
self-control  and  imperturbable  caLnness  of  mindL  There  is  a 
grandeur  in  his  deepest  sufferings,  which  forbids  a  feeling  of 
pity  and  compassion  on  our  side,  as  incompatible  with  ad- 
miration and  reverence  for  his  character.  We  feel  the  force 
of  his  word  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  when  they  bewailed 
him  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  fw 
yourselves  and  your  children."  We  never  hear  him  break 
out  in  angry  passions  and  violence,  although  he  was  at  war 
with  the  whole  ungodlv  world  He  never  murmured,  never 
uttered  discontent,  displeasure,  or  resentment  He  was  never 
disheartened,  discouraged,  ruffled,  or  fretted,  but  full  of 
unbounded  confidence,  that  all  was  well  ordered  in  the  provi- 
dence of  his  heavenly  Father.  He  moved  serenely,  like  the 
sun,  above  the  clouds  as  they  sailed  under  him.  He  was  ever 
surrounded  oy  the  element  of  peace,  and  said  in  his  parting 
hour,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not 
as  the  world  ffiveth  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.''*  He  was  never  what  we 
call  unhappy,  but  full  of  inward  joy,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  disciples  in  that  sublimest  of  all  prayers,  "  that  they  might 
have  his  joy  fulfilled  in  themselve6.''t  With  all  his  severe 
rebuke  to  the  Pharisees,  he  never  indulged  in  personality. 
He  ever  returned  good  for  evil  He  foigave  Peter  for  his 
denial,  and  would  have  forgiven  Judag,  if  in  the  exercise  of 
sincere  repentance  he  had  sought  his  pardon*  Even  while 
hanging  on  the  cross,  he  had  only  the  language  of  pity  for  the 
wretches  who  were  driving  the  nails  into  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  prayed  in  their  beh^,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  He  did  not  seek  or  hasten  his 
martyrdom,  like  many  of  the  early  martyra  of  the  I^rnatian 
type,  in  their  morbid  enthusiasm  and  ambitious  humihty,  but 
quietly  and  patiently  waited  for  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
will  of  his  Father.  But  when  it  came,  with  what  self-nosses* 
sion  and  calmness,  with  what  strength|and  weakness^  wiw  what 
majesty  and  gentleness  did  he  pass  through  its  dark  and  trying 
scenes!  Here  every  word  and  act  is  unutterably  significant^ 
from  the  agony  in  Qethsemane,  when  overwhelmed  with  the 
sympathetic  sense  of  the  entire  guilt  of  mankind,  and  in  full 

*  JDha  xiy.  27«  t  John  xtU.  18,  comp.  zvi  88, 
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view  of  the  terrible  scenes  before  him — the  only  guiltless  being 
in  the  world — ^he  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him, 
but  immediately  added,  "  Not  my,  but  thy  ¥dll  be  done,"  to 
the  triumphant  exclamation  on  the  cross,  ''  It  is  finished  1" 
Even  his  dignified  silence  before  the  tribunal  of  his  enemies 
and  the  furious  mob,  when  "  as  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearers 
he  opened  not  his  mouth,"  is  more  eloquent  than  any  apology, 
and  made  Pilate  tremble.  Who  will  venture  to  bring  a  parallel 
from  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modem  sases,  when  even  a 
Bousseau  confessed,  '*  If  Socrates  suffered  and  died  Hke  a  philo- 
sopher, Christ  suffered  and  died  like  a  god  T  The  passion  and 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  like  his  whole  character,  stands  without 
parallel,  solitary  and  alone  in  its  glory,  and  will  ever  continue 
to  be  what  it  has  been  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  the 
inost  sacred  theme  of  meditation,  the  highest  exemplar  of 
suffering  virtue,  the  strongest  weapon  against  sin  and  Satan, 
the  deepest  source  of  comfort  to  the  noblest  and  best  of  men. 

Such  then  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  a  true  man  in  body^ 
soul,  and  spirit,  yet  differing  from  all  men ;  a  character  abso-* 
lutely  unique  and  original  from  tender  childhood  to  ripe  man- 
hood, movmg  in  unbroken  union  with  God,  overflowmg  with 
the  purest  love  to  man,  free  from  every  sin  and  error,  innocent 
and  noly,  teaching  and  practising  all  virtues  in  perfect  harmony^ 
devote  solely  and  uniformly  to  the  noblest  ends,  sealing  the 
purest  life  with  the  sublimest  death,  and  ever  acknowl^ged 
since  as  the  one  and  only  perfect  model  of  goodness  aud  holiness ! 
All  human  greatness  loses  on  closer  inspection ;  but  Christ's 
character  grows  more  and  more  pure,  sacred,  and  lovely,  the 
better  we  know  him.  No  biographer,  novelist,  or  artist,  can 
be  satisfied  with  any  attempt  of  his  to  set  it  forth.  It  is  felt 
to  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  conception  or  representa- 
tion of  it  by  the  mind,  the  tongue,  and  the  pencil  of  man  or 
angeL  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  empty  the  waters  of  the 
boundless  sea  into  a  narrow  well,  or  to  portray  the  splendour  of 
the  risen  sun  and  the  starry  heavens  with  ink.  No  picture  of 
the  Saviour,  though  drawn  by  the  master  hand  of  a  Baphael,  or 
DUrer,  or  Rubens  ;  no  qpic,  though  conceived  by  the  genius  of 
^  Dante,  or  MUton,  or  Klopstock,  can  improve  on  the  artless 
narrative  of  the  gospel,  whose  only  but  all-powerful  charm  is 
truth.  In  this  case  certainly  truth  is  stranger  and  stronger 
than  fiction,  and  speaks  best  for  itself  without  comment, 
explanation,  and  eulogy.  Here,  and  here  alone,  the  hiffhest 
perfection  of  art  falls  short  of  the  historical  fact,  and  mncy 
finds  no  room  for  idealising  the  real  For  here  we  have  the 
absolute  ideal  itself  in  living  reality.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
consideration  idone  should  satisfy  the  reflecting  mind,  that 
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Christ's  character,  though  truly  natural  and  huma&iittitftU 
at  the  same  time  supematuFal  and  divine 

The  whole  range  of  history  and  fiction  furnishes  no  pfttalM 
to  such  a  character.  There  never  was  any  thing  even  if^rosdi* 
ing  to  it  before  or  since,  ezcent  in  raint  imitation  of  bii 
example.  It  cannot  be  explained  on  purely  human  pri]iciplai» 
nor  derived  from  any  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  ige  in 
which  he  lived  On  the  contarary,  it  stands  in  marked  ooofenit 
to  the  whole  surrounding  world  of  Judaism  and  lieatlieniBn, 
which  present  to  us  the  dreary  picture  of  internal  deoav,  and 
which  actually  crumbled  into  ruin  before  the  new  mond  cres- 
tion  of  the  crucified  Jesus  of  KazaretL  He  is  the  one  abadnte 
and  unaccountable  exception  to  the  universal  experieoce  of 
mankind.  He  is  the  great  central  mirado  of  the  whole  gospel 
history,  and  all  his  mmMdes  are  but  the  natural  and  nMeeni; 
manifestations  of  his  mirsculous  person,  performed  with  tto 
same  ease  with  which  we  perform  our  ordinaiy  daily  woifai 

There,  is  but  one  rational  explanation  of  this  sublime  mjfsteiyi 
and  this  is  found  in  Christ  s  own  testimony  concenuog  his 
superhuman  and  divine  origin.*  This  testimony  duJlenges  it 
once  our  highest  regard  and  belief,  from  the  absolute  yenaXj 
which  no  one  ever  denied  him,  or  could  deny,  without  destn?* 
ing  at  once  the  very  foundation  of  hie  anivefSBUy  oonoeded 
moral  purity  and  greatness. 

Chnst  strongly  asserts  his  humanity,  and  calls  himid(  in 
innumerable  passages,  the  Son  of  man.t  This  ezprMoe, 
while  it  places  him  in  one  view  on  a  common  ffiound  with  vm 
as  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  already  indicstes,  st 
the  same  time,  that  he  is  more  than  an  ordinaty  individtial,iMt 
merely  a  son  of  man,  like  all  other  descendants  of  Adso,  bat 
the  Son  of  Han,  the  man  in  the  highest  sense,  the  ideil,  tbe 
universal,  the  absolute  man,  the  second  Adam  descended  froia 
heaven,  the  head  of  a  new  and  superior  ord^  of  the  taceitbe  Kbg 
of  Israel,  the  Messiah.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cognate 
term,  "  the  Son  of  David,''  which  is  frec^uently  given  to  Cmrt, 
by  the  two  blind  men,  the  Syro^phemcian  women,  end  tiie 
people  at  laige.}  The  appelli^ion  does  not  expreeetiM&ftf 
many  suppose,  the  humiliation  and  condeeoension  of  Otfist 
simply,  but  his  elevation  rather  above  the  ordinary  levd,  sod 
the  actualisation  in  him  and  through  him  of  the  idiol  stiAdtfd 

*  For  s  te^foll  expodtion  of  thli  testimony,  we  refer  to  the  inetrddite  vA 
able  work  of  W.  7r.  Oeas,  DULikri  ami  iit  Fmwtti  Ckrkti  mtmicUim^ 
£Msl4>dwtiM9Uim  €%fit(i  mtd  mu  dtm  Zmtgniite  4m  AfotttL    BiMl,  196^ 

t  Comp.  the  DictionarieB,  and  especially  Sokmid's  and  Bagster'i  Greek 
Concordancea  of  the  New  Testament  (the  latter  repohlisfaed  by  the  BtfJKil 
New  York,  1866),  sub  t.  uth^  rov  AtMreif, 

t  Matt.  i«,  27;  ^tT.  22;  xii,  28;  xzS.  9;  Xlll.  41,  to,  4e. 
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df  human  nature  under  its  moral  and  religioufi  aspect,  or  in  its 
relation  to  Qod.  This  interpretation  is  suggested  grammati- 
cally by  the  use  of  the  definitive  article,  and  historically  by 
the  origin  of  the  term  in  Daniel  viL  13,  where  it  signifies  the 
Messiah  as  the  head  of  a  universal  and  eternal  kingdom.  It 
commends  itself,  moreover,  at  once  as  the  most  natural  and 
significant  in  such  passages,  as,  ^'Te  shall  see  the  heaven 
open,  and  the  angels  .of  Qod  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  man*"*  ''  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  man,  which  is  in  heaven."t  **  The  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins/'}  ''  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day."!  ''  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  vou/ll 
"  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father/if 
"  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save/'**  "  The  Father  hath  given 
him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  man/'tt  Fven  those  passages  which  are  quoted  for  the 
opposite  view,  receive  in  our  interpretation  a  greater  force  and 
beauty  from  the  sublime  contrast  which  pla^  the  voluntary 
condescension  and  humiliation  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking 
lights  as  when  he  says, ''  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head  '**XX  or,  '*  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.''§§  Thus  the  manhood  of  Christ,  rising  far  above  all 
ordinary  manhood,  though  freely  coming  down  to  its  lowest 
ranks,  with  the  view  to  their  elevation  and  redemption,  is 
already  the  portal  of  his  godhood. 

But  he  calls  himself  at  the  same  time,  as  he  is  most  fre- 
quently called  by  his  disciples,  the  Son  of  Ood,  in  an  equally 
emphatic  sense.  He  is  not  merely  a  son  of  Ood  among  others, 
angels,  archangels,  princes,  and  judges,  and  redeemed  men,  but 
the  Son  of  Gk>d,  as  no  other  being  ever  was,  is,  or  can  be,  all 
others  being  sons  or  children  of  Qod  only  by  derivation  ot 
adoption,  after  a  new  spiritual  birth,  and  in  dependence  on  his 
absolute  and  eternal  sonshipf  f  He  is,  as  his  favourite  disciple 
calls  him,  the  ''only  begotten '^  Son,  or  as  the  old  cathdic 
theology  ezjx'esses  it,  eternally  begotten  of  the  substance  of 

*  Jolixk  i.  51  (or  ▼.  52  in  the  Greek  text  and  the  German  YerBion). 

t  John  iii.  IS.  t  Matt.  iz.  6  ;  Biark  ii.  10. 

2  Matt.  zii.  8 :  Mark  ii.  28.         |  John  yi.  58. 

T  Matt.  XYi.  17 ;  oomp.  xix.  28 ;  xziv.  80 ;  zxy.  81 ;  zxTi.  64 ;  Luke  zxi 
27,  86.  ^  Matt,  zriii.  11,  comp.  Luke  six.  10. 

ft  John  y.  27.  tX  Luke  ix.  58.  H  Matt  xx.  27,  28. 

HT  Mat.  xi.  27 ;  xxi.  87;  xxii.  42;  zxvi.  68,  f. ;  xxTii.  48;  Mark  xii.  6; 
xiii.  82;  xiy.  62;  Lfike  x.  22;  John  y.  10-26;  ix.  86-^;  x.  86;  xi.  4 
xiy.18;  xyii.  1 ;  xix.  7. 
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the  Father.  In  this  high  sense  the  title  is  freely  given  to  him 
by  his  disciples,*  without  a  remonstrance  on  his  part»  and  by 
God  the  Father  himself  at  his  baptism  and  at  his  transfiguia- 
tion.-f 

Christ  represents  himself,  moreover,  as  being  not  of  this 
world,  but  sent  firom  God,  as  having  come  from  God,  and  as 
being  in  heaven  while  living  on  earthy  He  not  only  announces 
and  proclaims  the  truth  as  other  messengers  of  God,  but  declares 
himself  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world  ;§  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  Life  ;||  the  Resurrection  and  the  life.1P  '*  AU  things,"  he 
says, "  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knowetb 
the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."** 
He  invites  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  him  for  rest 
and  peace.tt  He  promises  life  in  the  highest  and  deepest  sense, 
even  eternal  life  to  every  one  who  believes  in  him.  Xt  He  daims 
and  admits  to  be  the  Christ  or  the  Messiah  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  of  old  testify,  and  the  Kin^  of  IsraeL§§  He 
is  the  Lawgiver  of  the  new  and  last  dispensation,  ||||  the  Founder 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom  co-extensive  with  the  race,  and  ever- 
lasting as  eternity  itself,f  f  the  appointed  Judge  of  the  quick 
^  and  the  dead,***  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.-fff  He  parts  from  his  disciples  with  tiiose 
sublime  words  which  alone  testify  his  divinity  :  '*  All  power  is 
given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  theretore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo^ 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.''J JJ 

Finally,  he  claims  such  a  relation  to  the  Father,  as  im- 
plies both  the  equality  of  substance  and  the  distinction  of 
person,  and  which,  in  connection  with  his  declarations  conc^m- 

«  Mat.  zvi.  16;  Mark  iii.  11 ;  John  i.  18;  zzziv.  49;  xi.  27;  zx.  81; 
besides  the  many  paasagee  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  where  the  term  u#i(  nS 
^f  ou  is  as  frequent  as  the  term  u/6(  rou  &yMt^w  in  the  Gospela. 

t  Mat.  iii.  17 ;  Lnke  iii.  22 ;  Mat  zvii.  6 ;  Lnke  iz.  86. 

X  John  iii  18.         {  John  viii.  12        |  John  ziy.  6.        f  John  zL  2&. 

«*  Mat.  zi.  27.  This  passage  is  a  striking  parallel  to  the  snblimesk  sajings 
in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  proTes  the  essential  identity  of  the  Synoptic  and  the 
Johannean  picture  of  Ghnst. 

ft  Mat.  zi.  28.  tX  John  iii.  86 ;  t.  24 ;  vi.  40.  47.  ««8 :  zi  25. 

{{  John  iT.  26  ;  y.  89,  46 ;  Mat.  ziy.  88 ;  zyi.  16.  f. ;  zzvi.  68,  f.,  Ac. 

II  g  Mat.  y.  22-44;  zzyiii.  19.  20. 

y(  Mat.  zyi.  |9 ;  zzyii.  11 ;  Luke  zzii.  80 :  John  zyiii.  86.  Comp.  Dan. 
yii.  18  ;  Luke  i.  88. 

•••  John  y.  22.  26-27 ;  Mat.  zzy.  81,  ff.,  &c. 

ttt  Mat.  zyiii.  11 ;  Luke  iz.  66 ;  ziz.  10;  John  iii.  17 ;  y.  84  ;  z<  9 ;  xiL  47. 
Comp.  Luke  1.  47 ;  ii.  11 ;  John  iy.  42.  &e. 

m  Mat.  zzviii.  18-20. 
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ing  the  Holy  Spirit,  leads  with  logical  necessity,  as  it  were,  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  For  this  doctrine  saves  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  affecting  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  unity  of  the  Gk>dhead,  and  keeps  the 
proper  medium  between  an  abstract  and  lifeless  monotheism, 
and  a  polytheistic  tritheism. 

He  always  distinguishes  himself  from  Gh>d  the  Father,  who 
sent  him,  whose  work  he  came  to  fulfil,  whose  will  he  obeys, 
by  whose  power  he  performs  his  miracles,  to  whom  he  prays, 
and  with  whom  he  communes  as  a  self-conscious,  personal  being. 
And  so  he  distinguishes  himself  with  equal  clearness  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  received  at  his  baptism,  whom  he 
breathed  into  his  disciples,  and  whom  he  promised  to  send; 
and  did  send  on  them  as  the  other  Paraclete,  as  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  holiness,  with  the  whole  fulness  of  the  accomplished 
salvation.  But  he  never  makes  a  similar  distinction  between 
himself  and  the  Son  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,,  he  identified 
himself  with  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  uses  this  term,  as  already 
remarked,  in  a  sense  which  implies  much  more  than  the  Jewish 
<K>nception  of  the  Messiah,  and  nothing  short  of  the  equality  of 
essence  or  substance.  For  he  claims  as  the  Son  a  real  self-con- 
scious, pre-existence  before  man,  and  even  before  the  world, 
consequently  also  before  time,  for  time  was  created  with  the 
world.  "  Before  Abraham  was,"  he  says,  "  I  am,"*  significantly 
using  the  past  in  the  one,  and  the  present  in  the  other  case  to 
mark  the  difference  between  man's  temporal  and  his  own 
eternal  mode  of  existence ;  and  in  the  sacerdotal  prayer  he 
asks  to  be  clothed  again  with  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.t  He  assumes 
divine  names  and  attributes  as  far  as  consistent  with  his  state 
of  humiliation,  he  demands  and  receives  divine  honours.  |  He 
freely  and  repeatedly  exercises  the  prerogative  of  pardoning 
sin  in  his  own  name,  which  the  unbelieving  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, with  a  logic  whose  force  is  irresistible  on  their  premises, 
looked  upon  as  bIasphemou8presumption.§  He  familiarly  classes 
himself  with  the  infinite  majesty  of  Jehovah  in  one  common 
plural,  and  boldly  declares,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father  ;"||  '•  I  and  the  I'ather  are  one.^'ir  He  co-ordinates 
himself,  in  the  baptismal  formula,  with  the  divine  Father  and 

*  Johnyiii.  58. 

t  John  zvii.  6.  Comp.  the  testimony  of  the  apoetlee  on  the  pre-existence, 
John  i.  1-14  ;  CoL  i.  16 ;  Heb.  i.  2,  8. 

t  John  Y.  28.    i  Mat  ix.  6 :  Luke  iii.  20-24 ;  yii.  47,  48.    g  John  xiv.  9. 

f  John  X.  80,  The  passage  teaches  certainly  more  tiian  the  ethical  unity 
of  will ;  it  asserts,  according  to  the  context,  the  unity  of  power  which  is  based 
on  the  unity  of  essence,  or  the  homousia.  The  h  (one)  excludes  Axianism,  the 
plural  hcfi^tv  (are)  Sabellianism  and  ?atripa88iani8m. 
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divine  Spirit,^  and  allows  himself  to  be  called  W  Thomas  in 
the  name  of  all  the  apostles^  "  My  Lord  and  my  uod  V\ 

These  are  the  most  astounding  and  transcendent  ptetensiona 
ever  set  up  by  any  being.  He,  the  humblest  and  lowliest  oi 
men,  makes  them  repeatedly  and  unifonnly  to  the  last,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  sufferings 
He  makes  them  not  in  swelling,  ^mpous,  ostentatious  lan- 
guage, which  almost  necessarily  spnn^  firom  false  pretensions^ 
but  in  a  natural,  spontaneous  style,  with  perfect  ease,  freedom, 
and  composure,  as  a  native  prince  would  speak  of  the  attri- 
butes and  scenes  of  royalty  at  his  father's  court.  He  never 
fedters  or  doubts,  never  apologises  for  them,  never  enters  into 
an  explanation.  He  sets  them  forth  as  self-evident  troths, 
which  need  onlv  be  stated  to  challenge  the  belief  and  sufamia- 
sion  of  mankind. 

Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  a  purely  human  teacb^,  how- 
ever great  and  good,  suppose  a  Moses  or  Elijah,  a  Jotm  the 
Baptist,  an  apostle  Paul  or  John,  not  to  speak  of  anyfaiher, 
schoolman,  or  reformer,  to  say,  "  I  am  the  I^ght  of  the  World;" 
*"  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life;"  "  I  and  the  Father 
are  one ;"  and  to  call  upon  all  men,  "  Come  unto  me,"  ''  Follow 
me,"  that  you  may  find  "  life"  and  "  peace,"  which  you  cannot 
find  anywhere  else ;  would  it  not  create  a  universal  feeling  of 
pity  or  indignation  t .  No  human  being  on  earth  could  set  up 
the  least  of  these  pretensions  without  being  set  down  at  once 
as  a  madman  or  a  blasphemer. 

But  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  these  colossal  pretensions 
excite  neither  pity  nor  indignation,  nor  even  the  least  feeling 
of  incongruity  or  impropriety.  We  read  and  hear  them  over 
and  over  again  without  surprisat  They  seem  perfectly  natural 
and  well  sustained  by  a  most  extraordinary  life,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  works.  There  is  no  room  here  for  the  least 
suspicion  of  vanity,  pride,  or  self-deceptioiL  For  theee  eighteen 
hundred  years  these  claims  have  been  acknowledged  by  mil- 
lions of  people  of  sll  nations  and  tongues,  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  of  the  most  learned  and  mighty,  as  well  as  the 
most  ignorant  and  humble,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
perfect  agreement  of  what  Christ  claimed  to  be  what  he  really 
was.  Is  not  this  fact  most  remarkable  ?  Is  it  not  a  trium- 
phant vindication  of  Christ's  character,  and  an  irresistible  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions  ? 

*  Mat  zxriii.  19.  f  John  xz.  2a 

t  ''  Of  aU  the  readers  of  the  goroel,"  n,j%  BtishaeU,  p.  290,  «<  it  prabaUf 
never  occun  to  one  in  a  hundted  thousand,  to  Mame  bis  oonoeilC  or  m 
egregioos  vanity  of  his  pretensions  1 "  Even  the  better  elass  of  IXnitariaas 
instinctively  bow  before  these  elaims.  See  the  remarkable  jianiifla  of  Dr 
Channing,  quoted  next  page. 
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There  is  no  other  solution  of  the- mighty  problem  within  the 
reech  of  human  learning  and  ingenuity.  Let  us  briefly  review, 
in  conclusion,  the  various  attempts  of  Unitarians  and  unbe- 
lievers to  account  for  the  character  of  Christ  without  admitting 
his  divinity. 

The  semi*infidelity  of  Socinians  and  Unitarians  is  singularly 
inconsistent.  Admitting  the  faultless  perfection  of  Christ  s 
character,  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel  history,  and  yet 
denying  his  divinity,  they  must  either  cbctf^  him  with  such 
^regions  eicaggeration  and  conceit  as  would  overthrow  at  once 
the  concession  of  his  moral  perfection,  or  they  must  so  weaken 
and  pervert  his  testimony  concerning  his  relation  to  Qod,  as  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  grammar  and  sound  interpretation. 
Dr  W.  E.  Cbanning,  the  ablest  and  noblest  representative  of 
American  Unitarianism,  prefers  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which 
he  was  unable  to  solve.  In  his  admirable  discourse  on  the 
Character  of  Christ,  he  goes  as  far  almost  as  any  orthodox 
divine  in  vindicating  to  him  the  highest  possible  purity  and 
ezcellencrjr  as  a  man ;  but  he  stops  half  way,  and  passes  by  in 
bilence  those  extraordinary  claims,  which  are  inexplicable  on 
merely  human  principlea  He  approaches,  however,  the  very 
threshold  of  the  true  faith  in  the  foUowing  remarkable  passage, 
which  we  have  a  right  to  quote  against  bis  own  system : — "  I 
confess,"  he  says,  "  when  I  can  escape  the  deadening  power  of 
habit,  and  can  receive  the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the 
following, '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;'  'I  am  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost;'  'He  that  confesseth  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  in  heaven ;'  '  Who- 
soever shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men,  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  with  the  holy  angels ;'  '  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions:  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;'  I  say,  when  I  can 
succeed  in  realising  the  import  of  such  passages,  I  feel  myself 
listening  to  a  being  such  as  never  before  and  never  since  spoke 
in  human  language.  I  am  awed  by  the  seriousness  of  great- 
ness which  these  simple  words  express ;  and  when  I  connect 
this  ^preatness  with  the  proofii  of  Christ's  miracles,  which  I  gave 
you  m  a  former  discourse,  I  am  compelled  to  exclaim  with  the 
centurion, '  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." "  But  this  is  not 
alL  We  have  seen  that  Christ  goes  much  further  than  in  the 
passages  here  quoted,  that  he  forgives  sins  in  his  own  name, 
that  he  asserts  pre-existence  before  Abraham  and  before  the 
world, — not  only  ideally  in  the  mind  of  God,  for  this  would 
not  distinmish  him  from  Abraham  or  any  other  creature,  but 
in  the  real  sense  of  self-conscious  personal  existence,— that  he 
claims  and  receives  divine  honours  and  attributes,  and  calls 
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himself  equal  with  the  great  Jehovah.  How  can  a  being  so 
pore  and  holy,  and  withal  ao  humble  and  lowly,  so  peifecAj 
free  from  every  trace  of  enthusiasm  and  conceit,  as  JDr  Chan- 
ning  freely  and  emphatically  asserts  Christ  to  have  been,  lay 
claim  to  anything  which  he  was  not  in  fact  t  Why  then  not 
also  go  beyond  the  exclamation  of  the  heathen  centurion,  and 
unite  with  the  confession  of  Peter  and  the  adoration  of  the 
sceptical  Thomas,  "My  Lord  and  my  God!"  Unitarianism 
admits  altogether  too  much  for  its  own  conclusions,  and  is 
therefore  driven  to  the  logical  alternative  of  falling  back  upon 
an  infidel,  or  of  advancing  to  the  orthodox,  Christolo^.  Sudi 
a  man  as  Channing,  who  was  certainly  under  the  influence  of 
the  holy  example  of  Christ,  would  not  hesitate  for  the  choice, 
as  we  may  infer  from  his  general  spirit  and  fix>m  his  last 
address,  deUvered  at  Lenox,  Massachussetts,  1842,  shortly  before 
his  death,  where  he  said :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Word  made 
flesh  shews  us  Qod  uniting  hiiAself  intimately  with  our  nature^ 
manifesting  himself  in  a  human  form,  for  the  very  end  of  mak- 
ing us  partokers  of  his  own  perfection."  ^ 

The  infidelity  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  is  logicanj 
more  consistent,  though  absolutely  untenable  in  the  premiaesL 
It  resorts  either  to  imposture,  or  enthusiasm,  or  poetical  fiction. 

The  hypothesis  of  i/nvpoeture  is  so  revolting  to  moral  as  well 
as  common  sense,  that  its  mere  statement  is  its  condemnation. 
It  has  never  been  seriously  carried  out,  and  no  scholar  of  any 
decency  and  self-respect  would  now  dare  to  profess  it^f-  How, 
in  the  name  of  logic  and  experience,  could  an  impostor,  that 
is,  a  deceitful,  selfSh,  depraved  man,  have  invented  and  con- 
sistently maintained,  from  be^nning  to  end,  the  purest  and 
noblest  character  known  in  history,  with,  the  most  perfect  air 
of  truth  and  reality  t  How  could  he  have  conceived,  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  through,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  prejudices 
of  bis  people  and  age,  a  plan  of  unparalleled  beneficence,  moral 
magnitude,  and  sublimity,*  and  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  itt 

•  DifloonzBe  on  the  "  Character  of  Christ,"  in  Channing's  Worka,  toL  it. 
p.  20. 

t  It  was  first  snggested  by  the  heathen  assailanta  of  Chrisiiamty,  Ceboa 
and  Jnlian  the  apostate,  then  insinuated  by  French  deists  of  the  VoltaueaiL 
school,  but  never  raised  to  the  dignity  of  scientific  argument.  The  only 
Attempt  to  carry  it  out,  and  that  a  mere  fragmentary  one,  was  mad^  by  the 
anonymous  *'  Wolfenbiittel  Fra^entist,"  since  known  as  Hermann  Sannel 
Reimanis,  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  the  coUege  at  Hamburg,  who  died 
in  1786.  His  *'  Fragments"  were  never  intended  for  publication,  but  only  for 
a  few  friends.  Lessing  found  them  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbfittel,  and  oom- 
menced  to  publish  them,  without  the  author's  knowledge,  in  1774 ;  not,  aa  be 
said,  because  he  agreed  with  them,  but  because  he  wished  to  atonae  the  spirit 
of  investigation.  This  mode  of  procedure  Semler,  the  father  of  Garmaa  neo- 
logy, wittily  compared  to  the  act  of  setting  a  city  on  fire  for  the  pnipoas  ef 
trying  the  engines. 
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The  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  shifting  the  chaiffe  of  fraud 
from  Christ  upon  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  who  were  any- 
thing but  designing  hypocrites  and  deceivers,  and  leave  upon 
every  unsophisticated  reader  the  impression  of  an  artless  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  rarelv  equalled  and  never  surpassed  by 
any  writer,  learned  or  unlearned,  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
What  imaginable  motive  could  have  induced  them  to  engage 
in  such  i^  wicked  scheme,  when  they  knew  that  the  whole 
world  would  persecute  them  even  to  death  ?  How  could  they 
have  formed,  and  successfully  sustained,  a  conspiracy  for  such 
a  purpose,  without  ever  falling  out  or  betraying  themselves  by 
some  inconsistent  word  or  act?  And  who  can  believe  that 
the  Christian  Church,  now  embracing  nearly  the  whole  civilised 
world,  should,  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  have  been 
duped  and  fooled  by  a  Galilean  carpenter,  or  a  dozen  illiterate 
fishermen  ?  Verily  this  lowest  form  of  rationalism  is  the  gross- 
est insult  to  reason  and  sense^  and  to  the  dignity  of  human 
natura  ^ 

The  hypothesis  of  enthusiasm,  or  self-deception,  though  less 
disreputable,  is  equally  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  uniform 
clearness,  calmness  and  self-possession,  humility,  dignity,  and 
patience  of  Christ — qualities  the  very  opposite  to  those  which 
characterise  an  enthusiast  We  might  imagine  a  Jew  of  that 
age  to  have  fancied  himself  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God, 
but  instead  of  opposing  all  the  popular  notions^  and  discourag- 
ing all  the  temporal  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  he  would,  like 
Baroocheba  of  a  later  date,  have  headed  a  rebellion  against  the 
hated  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
temporal  kingdom.  Enthusiasm,  which  in  this  case  must  have 
bordered  on  madness  itself,  instead  of  calmly  and  patiently 
bearing  the  malignant  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation, 
would  have  broken  out  in  violent  passion  and  precipitate 
action.  "  The  charge,"  says  Dr  Channmfi^,  "  of  an  extravagant, 
self-deluding  enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  fastened  on  Jesus. 
Where  can  we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  his  history  ?  Do  we 
detect  them  in  the  calm  authority  of  his  precepts;  in  the 
mild,  practical,  and  beneficent  spirit  of  his  religion ;  in  the 
unlaboured  simplicity  of  the  language  with  which  he  unfolds 
bis  high  powers,  and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  ;  or  in  the 
good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  he  always  dis- 
covers in  his  estimate  and  treatment  of  the  di£ferent  classes  of 
men  with  whom  he  acted  ?  Do  we  discover  this  enthusiasm 
in  the  singular  fact,  that  whilst  he  claimed  power  in  the  future 
world,  and  always  turned  men's  minds  to  heaven,  he  never 
indulged  his  own  imagination,  or  stimulated  that  of  his  dis- 
ciples, by  giving  vivid  pictures,  or  any  minute  description,  of 
thiEtt  unseen  state  ?    The  truth  is,  that,  remarkable  as  was  the 
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character  of  Jesus,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than 
by  calmness  and  self-possession.  This  trait  pervades  his  other 
exoellenciee.  How  cahn  was  his  piety !  Point  me,  if  yoacao, 
to  one  vehement,  passionate  expression  of  his  religions  tediap. 
Does  the  Lord's  prayer  breathe  a  feverish  enthusiana!  .  .  . 
His  benevolence,  too,  though  singularly  earnest  and  dee^  vas 
composed  and  serene.  He  never  lost  the  poasesnon  rfhimaelf 
in  his  sympathy  with  others,  was  never  hurried  into  the  imr 
patient  and  rash  enterprises  of  an  enthusiastic  philandiropy; 
but  did  good  with  the  tranquillity  and  constancy  whidi  n» 
the  jMovidence  of  God."  ♦ 

But  the  champions  of  this  theory  may  admit  all  this,  sad 
yet  fasten  the  denision  upon  the  disciples  of  Qirist^  who  to« 
BO  dazzled  by  his  character,  words,  and  works,  that  they  mis- 
took an  extraordinary  man  for  a  divine  being,  and  exti»- 
ordinary  cures  for  supernatural  miiaclea  This  is  the  new  of 
the  older  German  Rationalism  (the  so-called  m^owiIJMMU 
communis,  or  vnlgcm8f)^Bnd  forms  a  parallel  to  the  hesthen 
rationalism  of  Euhemerus,  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  who  ei- 
plained  the  gods  of  the  Oreek  mythology  as  human  sages, 
heroes,  kings,  and  tyrants,  whose  superior  knowledge,  or  j^ 
deeds,  secured  them  divine  honours,  or  the  hero-worriiip  of 
posterity.^  It  was  fully  developed,  with  a  considerable  i^ptt 
of  patient  learning  and  argument,  by  the  late  Professor  E  £ 
G.  Paulus  of  Heidelbetg.§  He  takes  the  gospel  hiskoiT  ss 
actual  history ;  but  by  a  critical  separation  of  what  he  calls 
fact  from  whiat  he  calls  judgmejit  of  the  actor  or  namto,  h« 
explains  it  exclusively  from  natural  causes,  and  thus  htiBgs  it 
down  to  the  level  of  everyday  eventa  This  **  natural"  ioter- 
pretation,  however,  turns  out  to  be  most  unnatural,  and  ooffl- 
mite  innumerable  sins  against  the  laws  of  h6rmeneutics>  ^si 
against  common  sense  itself  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessaiy 
to  give  some  some  specimens  from  the  exegesis  of  Panlns  and 

*  DiscouTBe  on  the  Character  of  Ghriflt,  roL  iy.  pp.  17,  1&  .      . 

t  Or  the  rationalism  of  eomioon  sense,  aa  distinct  ftom  the  latkaslifiB  n 
nnoommon  sense,  or  speonlatiye  reason.  The  sense  of  hoth  sjsteiBS,  ^0**^' 
ends  in  non-sense,  Dt  Marheineke  defined  a  rattonalist,  or,«s  Faalai  aiM 
him,  a  jDmilyidfm^e,  as  a  m9XL  dertu  denken  plana  vmdtu^iakbmdmU:  0*^ 
aber  mit  beidem  gleieh  nuiL  The  Hegelian  school  has  sncoeasfbUy  ridicQitd 
the  common  rationalism,  and  made  every  scholar  of  philosophical  ptetosswi 
ashamed  of  it  Bat  the  infidel  wingof  thatachod  haa  at  last  rebfwd  iBi» 
the  same,  or  still  greater,  ahsnrdities. 

J  Comp.  Diodoms  Sicnlus,  "  Bihl.  Pragm.,"  L  tIL;  Cicero,  Jk  JITsftrs  I^" 
I  42;  Sextos  Empir.,  Ady.  Math.  ix.  17. 

I  Bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Wtlrtemheig,  1761,  then  sneeeanyslr  F^^ 
in  different  nniyernties :  at  last  in  Hoidelbeig,  where  he  died,  in  1817, /ft? 
having  long  ontlived  himself.    His  rationalistto  ezegcsia  ia  laid  down  i>  "^ 
'•  Commentary  on  the  Goepels/'  published  ainoe  1800,  and  hia  **  Life  of  Jo"^ 
lo28. 
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his  school  The  gloiy  of  the  Lord  which,  in  the  night  of  his 
birth,  shone  around  the  shepherds  of  Jerusalem,  was  simply  an 
ignis fatuus,  or  a  meteor;  {he  miracle  at  Christ's  baptism 
may  be  easily  reduced  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  clouds ;  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness 
was  a  cunning  Pharisee,  and  only  mistaken  by  the  evangelists 
for  the  devil,  who  does  not  exist  except  in  the  imagination  of 
the  superstitious;  the  supposed  miraculous  cures  of  the  Saviour 
turn  out  on  closer  examination  to  be  simply  deeds  either  of 
philanthropy,  or  medical  skill,  or  good  luck ;  the  changing  of 
water  into  wine  was  an  innocent  and  benevolent  wedding  joke, 
and  the  delusion  of  the  company  must  be  charged  on  the  twi- 
light, not  upon  Christ ;  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  youth  of 
Nain,  Lazarus,  and  Jesus  himself,  were  raised  not  from  real 
death,  but  simply  from  a  trance  or  swoon ;  and  the  ascension 
of  the  Lord  is  nothing  more  than  his  sudden  disappearance 
behind  a  cloud,  that  accidentally  intervened  between  him  and 
his  disciples !  And  yet  these  very  evangelists,  who  must  have 
been  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  talent  of  observation^  and 
even  of  common  sense,  have  contrived  to  paint  a  character,  and 
to  write  a  story,  which  in  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  interest 
throws  the  productions  of  the  proudest  historians  into  the  shade, 
and  has  exerted  an  irresistible  charm  upon  Christendom  for 
these  eighteen  hundred  years  I  No  wonder  that  those  absur- 
dities of  a  mi^uided  learning  and  ingenuity  hardly  survived 
their  authors.  It  is  a  decided  merit  of  Strauss,  that  he  has 
thoroughly  refuted  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  giren  it 
the  death-blow.  But  his  own  theory  has  shared  no  better 
fi&te. 

The  last  hypothesis,  of  a  poetieal  f4sti(m,  was  matured  and 
carried  out,  with  a  high  degree  of  ability  and  ingenuity,  by 
the  speculative  or  pantheistic  rationalism  of  David  Frederick 
Strauss,  the  author  of  the  famous  "Life  of  Jesus.''*  This 
writer  sinks  the  gospel  history,  as  to  the  mode  of  its  origin 
and  realness,  suh^ntially  to  a  par  with  the  ancient  mytho- 
l<^e8  of  Greece  and  Boma  Without  denying  altogether  tne 
historical  existence  of  Jesus,  and  admitting  him  to  have  been 
a  religious  genius  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  yet,  from 
pantheistic  premises,  and  by  a  cold  process  of  hypercritical 
dissection  of  the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
witnesses,  resolves  all  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  elements 
of  his  person  and  history  into  myths,  or  imaginative  represen- 


*  The  Lebm  Jem,  bj  StraoBS,  Br  Ph.,  who  was  bora  in  1806,  and  is 
still  living,  was  flnt  publishecl,  1885,  at  Tiibingen,  in  two  Tdnmes;  and  for 
the  fourth,  in  all  probability  also  for  the  la«t,  time  in  1840.  It  was  also  trans- 
lated into  English  hj  a  Miss  Srans. 
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tatioDS  of  religious  ideas  in  the  form  of  facts,  whic^  were 
honestly  believed  by  the  authors  to  have  actually  occmred. 
The  ideas  symbolised  in  these  fiswTts  are  declared  to  be  true  in 
the  abstract,  or  as  applied  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  but  denied 
as  false  in  the  concrete,  or  in  their  application  to  an  individual 
The  authorship  of  the  evangelical  myths  is  ascribed  to  the 

Erimitive  Christian  society,  pregnant  with  JeMosh  Messianic 
opes,  and  kindled  to-  hero-worship  by  the  appearance  of  the 
extraordinary  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  took  to 
be  the  promised  MessiaL  But  this  theory  is  likewise  surrounded 
by  insurmountable  difficulties.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  poem 
unconsciously  produced  by  a  mixed  multitude,  and  honestly 
mistaken  by  them  all  for  actual  history  ?  How  could  the  five 
hundred  persons,  to  whom  the  risen  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
appeared,  dream  the  same  dreams  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
beueve  it  as  a  veritable  fact,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  7  How 
could  a  man  like  St  Paul  submit  his  strong  and  clear  mind,  and 
devote  all  the  eneigies  of  his  noble  life,  to  a  poetical  fiction  ol 
the  veiy  sect  whom  he  once  persecuted  onto  death  7  How 
could  such  an  illusion  *  stand  the  combined  hostility  of  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  world,  and  the  searching  criticism  of  an 
age  of  high  civilisation,  and  even  of  incredulity  and  scepticism  ? 
How  strange  that  unlettered  and  unskilled  fishermen,  and  not 
the  philosophers  and  poets  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome,  should 
have  composed  such  a  grand  poem,  and  painted  a  character  to 
whom  Strauss  himself  is  forced  to  assign  the  very  first  rank 
among  all  the  religious  geniuses  and  founders  of  religion.  The 
poets  must,  in  this  case,  have  been  superior  to  the  hero  ;  and 
yet  the  hero  is  admitted  to  be  the  purest  and  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived  1  Where  ai^  the  traces  of  a  fervid  imagination  and 
poetic  art  in  the  gospel  history  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
remarkably  firee  from  all  rhetorical  and  poetical  ornament^  from 
every  admixture  of  subjective  notions  and  feelings,  even  finom 
the  expression  of  sympathy,  admiration,  and  praise  ?  The 
writers  evidently  felt  that  the  story  speaks  best  for  itself,  and 
would  not  be  improved  by  the  art  and  skill  of  man.  Their 
discrepancies,  which  at  best  do  not  afiect  the  picture  of  Christ's 
character  in  the' least,  but  only  the  subordinate  details  of  his 
history,  prove  the  absence  of  conspiracy,  attest  the  honesty  of 
their  intention,  and  confirm  the  general  credibility  of  their 
account.  Verily  the  gospel  history,  related  with  such  unmis- 
takable honesty  and  simplicity,  by  immediate  witnesses  and 
their  pupils,  proclaimed  in  open  daylight  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bome,  believed  by  thousands  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  apostles,  evangelists,  and  saints  of 
every  grade  of  society  and  culture,  is  tetter  attested  by  ex- 
ternal and  internal   evidence  than  any  other  history.    The 
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same  negative  criticism  which  Strauss  applied  to  the  gospels 
would  with  equal  plausibility  destroy  the  strongest  chain 
of  evidence  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  resolve  the  life  of 
Socrates,  or  Charlemagne,  or  Luther,  or  Napoleon,  into  a  mythical 
dream.  The  secret  of  the  mythical  hypothesis  is  the  pan- 
theistic denial  of  a  personal  living  God,  and  the  a  priori 
assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle.  In  its  details  it 
is  so  complicated  and  artificial  that  it  cannot  be  made  gene- 
rally intelligible;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  popularised  it 
reverts  to  the  vulgar  hypothesis  of  intentional  fraud,  from 
which  it  professed  at  starting  to  shrink  back  in  horror  and 
contempt. 

With  this  last  and  ablest  effort,  infidelity  seems  to  have 
exhausted  its  scientific  resources.  It  could  only  repeat  itself 
hereafter.  Its  different  theories  have  all  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  One  has  in  turn  transplanted  and  refuted  the  other, 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  their  champions.  They  explain 
nothing  in  the  end ;  on  the  contrary,  they  only  substitute  an 
unnatural  for  a  supernatural  miracle,  an  inextricable  enigma 
for  a  revealed  mystery.  They  equally  tend  to  undermine  all 
faith  in  God's  providence  in  history,  and  ultimately  in  every 
truth  and  virtue,  and  deprive  a  poor  and  fallen  humanity,  in  a 
world  of  sin,  temptation,  and  sorrow,  of  its  only  hope  and  com- 
fort in  life  and  in  death. 

Dr  Strauss,  by  far  the  clearest  and  strongest  of  all  assailants 
of  the  gospel  history,  seems  to  have  had  a  passing  feeling  of 
the  disastrous  tendency  of  his  work  of  destruction  and  the  awful 
responsibility  he  assumed  "  The  results  of  our  inquiry,"  he 
says  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  "  have  ap- 
parently annihilated  the  greatest  and  most  important  part  of 
that  which  the  Chiistian  has  been  wont  to  believe  concerning 
his  Jesus,  have  uprooted  aU  the  encouragements  which  he  has 
derived  from  his  faith,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  consolations. 
The  boundless  store  of  truth  and  life  which  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  have  been  the  aliment  of  humanity,  seems  irretrievably 
devastated;  the  most  sublime  levelled  with  the  dust,  God 
divested  of  his  grace,  man  of  his  dignity,  and  the  tie  between 
heaven  and  earth  broken.  Piety  turns  away  with  horror  from 
so  fearful  an  act  of  desecration,  and  strong  in  the  impregnable 
self-evidence  of  its  faith,  boldly  pronounces  that — ^let  an 
audacious  criticism  attempt  what  it  will — all  which  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  and  the  church  believes  of  Christ,  will  still  subsist 
as  eternal  truth,  nor  needs  one  iota  of  it  to  be  renounced."* 
Strauss  makes,  then,  an  attempt,  it  is  true,  at  a  philosophical 
reconstruction  of  what  he  vainly  imagines  to  have  annihilated 

•  Leben  Jew,  Schliusabhandlung,  vol.  ii.  p.  668,  (4th  ed.  of  1840). 
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as  a  historical  fact  by  his  sophistical  criticism.  He  professes  to 
admit  the  abstract  truth  of  the  orthodox  Christology^or  the  onion 
of  the  divine  and  human,  but  perverts  it  into  a  purely  intellectual 
and  pantheistic  meaning.  He  refuses  divine  attributes  and 
honours  to  the  glorious  Head  of  the  race,  but  appUes  them  to  a 
decapitated  humanity.  He  thus  substitutes  from  pantheistic 
prejudice  a  metaphysical  abstraction  for  a  living  reauty,  a  mere 
notion  for  a  historical  fncty  a  progress  in  philosophy  and 
mechanical  arts  for  the  moral  victory  over  sin  and  death,  a 
pantheistic  hero-worship  or  self-adoration  of  a  fallen  race  for  the 
worship  of  the  only  true  and  living  Qod,  the  gift  of  a  stone  for 
the  bread  of  eternal  life  !* 

Humanity  scorns  such  a  miserable  substitute  which  has  yet 
to  give  the  first  proof  of  any  power  for  ^ood,  and  which  will 
probably  never  convert  or  improve  a  single  mdividual.  It  must 
have  a  living  head,  a  real  Lord  and  Saviour  from  sin  and  deatL 
With  renewed  faith  and  confidence,  it  returns  from  the  dreaiy 
desolations  of  a  heartless  infidelity  and  the  vain  conceits  of  a 
philosophy  falsely  so  called,  to  the  historical  Christy  and  exclaims 
with  Peter :  "  Lord,  where  shall  we  go  but  to  thee  i  thou  alone 
hast  words  of  etemcd  life,  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God  r 

Yes  I  there  He  lives,  the  divine  man  and  incarnate  Qod»  oa 
the  ever  fresh  and  self-authenticating  record  of  the  gospds,  in 


*  ** In  an  indiTidnal,"  tays  Strauaa,  L$bm  Jmh,  toI.  ii  p.  710,  "in  oim 

God-man,  the  properties  and  functions  which  the  church  docUine  ascribes  to 
Christ  contradict  themselves ;  in  the  idea  of  the  race  ttiey  agree.  JBumamity  is 
the  nnion  of  the  two  natures— the  incarnate  God,  the  infinite  eztenialisnig 
itself  in  the  finite,  and  the  finite  spirit  xsemembeiing  its  infinitnde ;  it  is  tbe 
child  of  the  visible  mother  and  the  invisible  Father,  nature  and  spirit ;  it  is 
the  worker  of  miracles,  in  so  far  as  in  the  course  of  human  history  the  spirit 
more  and  more  completely  subjugates  nature,  both  within  and  around  man. 
until  it  lies  before  him  as  an  inert  matter  of  his  activity ;  it  is  the  sunless 
existence,  for  the  course  of  its  development  is  a  blameless  one;  pollntiiMi 
cleaves  to  the  individual  only,  and  does  not  touch  the  race  or  its  history.  It 
is  humanity  that  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven ;  for  from  the  negation  of 
its  natural  life  there  ever  proceeds  a  higher  spiritual  life :  f^m  the  sappression 
of  iti  limitation  as  a  personal,  national,  and  terrestrial  spirit,  arises  its  nnioa 
with  the  infinite  spirit  of  the  heavens.  Bv  faith  in  this  Christ,  especially  in 
his  death  and  resurrection,  man  is  justified  before  God :  that  is,  by  the  kin^^ 
within  him  of  the  idea  of  humanity,  especially  by  the  negation  of  its  natural 
and  sensual  aspects,  the  individual  man  partakes  of  the  divinely  human  lifis  of 
the  species."  But  the  idea  of  the  human  and  divine  is  no  more  contradictory 
in  an  individual  than  in  the  race.  What  is  true  in  idea  or  principle,  most 
also  actualise  itself,  or  be  capable  of  actualisation  in  a  concrete  living  ftet 
History  teaches,  moreover,  that  every  age,  every  great  movement,  and  evviy 
nation,  have  their  representativ^e  heads,  who  comprehend  and  act  oat  the  life 
of  the  respective  whole.  This  analogy  points  us  to  a  general  repreeentative 
head  of  the  entire  race,  Adam  in  the  nat^al,  and  Christ  in  the  spiritual  order. 
The  humanity  of  Strauss  is  like  a  stream  without  a  fountain,  or  like  a  body 
without  a  head. 
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the  unbroken  history  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  race.     Jesus  Christ  is 
the  most  certain,  the  most  sacred,  and  the  most  glorious  of  all  ^ 
factS)  arrayed  in  a  beauty  and  majesty,  which  throws  the  ''  staxry 
heavens  above  us  and  the  moral  law  within  us*'  into  obscurity, 
and  fills  us  truly  with  ever-growing  reverence  and  awe.     He 
shines  forth  like  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  noonday  sun. 
He  is  too  great,  too  pure,  too  perfect  to  have  been  invented  by 
any  sinful  and  erring  man.     His  character  and  claims  are  con- 
firmed by  the  sublimest  doctrine,  the  purest  ethics,  the  mightiest 
miracles,  the  grandest  spiritual  kii^;dom,  and  are  dauy  and 
hourly  exhibited  in  the  virtues  and  graces  of  all  who  yield  to 
the  regeneratingand  sanctifying  power  of  his  Spirit  and  example. 
The  historical  Christ  meets  and  satisfies  our  deepest  intellectual 
and  moral  wants.    Our  souls,  if  left  to  their  noblest  impulses 
and  aspirations,  instinctively  turn  to  him  as  the  needle  to  the 
magnet,  as  the  flower  to  the  sun,  as  the  panting  hart  to  the 
fresh  fountain.      We  are  made  for  him,  and  ''our  heart  is 
without  rest  until  it  rests  in  him."     He  commands  our  assent, 
he  wins  our  admiration,  he  overwhelms  us  to  humble  adoration 
and  worship.     We  cannot  look  upon  him  without  spiritual 
benefit.    We  cannot  think  of  him  without  being  elevated  above 
all  that  is  low  and  mean,  and  encouraged  to  all  that  is  good 
and  noble.     The  very  hem  of  his  garment  is  healing  to  the 
touch ;  one  hour  spent  in  his  communion  outweighs  all  the 
pleasures  of  sin.    He  is  the  most  precious  and  indispensable 
gift  of  a  merciful  God  to  a  fallen  world.    In  him  are  the 
treasures  of  true  wisdom,  in  him  the  fountain  of  pardon  and 
peace,  in  him  the  only  substantial  hope  and  comfort  in  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come.     Without  him,  history  is  a 
dreary  waste,  an  inextricable  enigma ;  with  him,  it  is  the  un- 
folding of  a  plan  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love.    He  is  the  glory 
of  the  past,  the  life  of  the  present,  the  hope  of  the  future. 
Mankind  could  better  afford  to  lose  tlie  whole  literature  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  of  Germany  and  France,  of  England  and 
America^  than  the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    Not  for  all  the 
wealth  and  wisdom  of  this  world  would  I  weaken  the  faith  of 
the  humblest  Christian  in  his  divine  Lord  and  Saviour  ;  but  if, 
by  the  grace  ^f  God,  I  could  convert  a  single  sceptic  to  a  child^ 
like 


like  faith  in  Him  who  lived  and  died  for  me  and  for  all,  I  would 
feel  that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
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Art.  hi. — Father  Lacoirdaire. 

Le  Pert  Laeordaure.  Far  Le  Gomte  de  MoMTALiiiBKBry  I'an  dM  ooanuite 
de  rA<98d6mie  Fnmcaue.  Pftria:  Charles  DoanioL  libfaiie-Aditear. 
1862. 

We  find  much  to  admire  in  the  eloquent  work  which  Count 
Montalembert  has  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  his  early  and 
beloved  friend,  the  famous  Dominican  preacher,  Father  Lacor- 
daire ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  bur  admiration  is  considerably 
lessened  by  the  intolerance  which  is  displayed  in  every  chapter, 
towards  all  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
extreme  views  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Bomish 
ChurcL  With  him  it  is  not  only  Hora  de  V4gLise  paint  de 
salutf  but  also  Tout  pour  Viglise  et  par  VSgliee,  as  if  the  right 
of  free  inquiry  in  matters  of  faith  were  entirely  superseded  and 
extinguished  by  the  principle  of  authority,  fii  his  view,  truth 
is  in  the  church  alone,  and  to  seek  it  elsewhere  is  rebellion  and 
blasphemy ;  and  he  therefore  naturally  enough  regards  all 
such  attempts  with  horror  and  detestation.  Thus,  in  the 
volume  before  us^  he  speaks  of  ''  religious  liberty  after  the 
fashion  of  Luther,  which  was  only  a  revolt  and  a  destraction,'* 
and  quotes  with  approbation  various  passages  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Lacordaire,  in  which  Luther  is  classed  with  Arius 
and  Mahomet,  and  in  which  the  noble  stand  made  by  the 
French  clergy  and  parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  against  papal 
usurpation  and  Jesuitical  intrigue,  is  spoken  of  as  ''  a  now 
scarcely  breathing  senility,"  as  "  the  frightful  spirit  of  Gallican- 
ism,"  and  as  "  an  element  destructive  of  the  Catholic  Church 
our  eternal  country."  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  both  Count  Montalembert  and  the  great  preacher, 
for  thirty  years  his  friend  and  associate— even  while  holding 
these  extreme  views,  while  bending  on  all  occasions  to  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  maintaining  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  divine  power"  of  the  pope— uniformly 
defended  and  advocated  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  teaching 
and  of  association,  and  liberty  of  the  press ;  though  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  gross  inconsistency  of  the  main- 
tenance of  such  views  by  devout  believers  in  the  infallible 
church,  looking  to  the  way  in  which  that  church  has  uniformly 
resisted  and  condemned  all  such  liberties.  Both  Count 
Montalembert  and  Lacordaire  learned  to  respect  and  appreciate 
these  liberties  from  their  early  master  the  celebrated  Abb^ 
Lamennais,  to  whom,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  very  scanty  and 
imperfect  measure  of  justice  has  now  been  dealt  out  by  his 
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(bnner  pupil  and  'associate.  Here  is  Count  Montalembert's 
notion  of  religious  liberty,  which  he  quotes  and  adopts  from 
Lacordaire  :  ''  That  which  has  not  withdrawn  a  single  inch  of 
territory  from  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff; 
which  is  only  respect  for  the  convictions  of  others,  which  in  no 
way  affects  the  doctrines,  the  morality,  the  worship,  the 
authority  of  Christianity ;  which  only  withdraws  from  it  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  magistrate  for  the  discovery  and  punish- 
ment of  heresy,  confiding  in  the  innate  and  divine  power  of  the  > 
faith,  which  cannot  fail,  for  want  of  an  earthly  sword  to  raise 
against  error."  The  following  passage  from  another  of  Lacor- 
daire's  discourses  also  contams  an  eloquent  explanation  and 
defence  of  liberty :  "  Whoever  excludes  a  single  man  from  the 
claim  of  right,  whoever  consents  to  the  servitude  of  a  single 
man,  white  or  black,  were  it  even  to  the  extent  of  the  unjust 
binding  of  a  single  hair  of  his  head,  such  a  one  is  not  an  honest 
man,  and  is  not  worthy  of  combating  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity.  The  public  conscience  wiU  always  suspect  the  man 
who  demands  a  hberty  exclusive  or  even  neglectful  of  the  right 
of  others  ;  because  exclusive  liberty  is  nothmg  but  a  privilege, 
and  liberty  careless  of  the  rights  of  others  is  nothing  but  a 
treason.  .  .  .  But  there  is  in  the  heart  of  the  honest  man  who 
speaks  for  all,  and  who,  in  speaking  for  all,  seems  sometimes  to 
speak  against  himself,  there  is  there  a  law  of  power,  of  logical 
and  moral  superiority,  which  almost  infallibly  produces  reci- 
procity. Yes,  catholics,  ponder  it  well :  if  you  wish  liberty  for 
yourselves,  you  must  wish  it  for  all  men  under  every  clime. 
If  you  demand  it  only  for  yourselves,  they  will  never  grant  it 
you  ;  give  it  where  you  are  the  masters,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  given  you  when  you  are  the  slave&"  This  is  certainly  both 
true  and  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  utterly  illogical  and 
inconsistent  For  how  can  severely  orthodox  Roman  Catholics 
profess  to  hold  upon  essential  points  the  doctrines  of  advanced 
modem  liberalism,  without  putting  themselves  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  their  Church  in  all  ages  ? 
The  very  encyclical  letter  of  1 5th  August  1832,  in  which 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  condemned  the  doctrines  of  VAvenir — ^a 
journal  which  had  for  its  motto  Dieu  et  la  libeii^  ;  le  pape  et 
le  pewpU,  which  inculcated  exaggerated  Catholicism  in  faith, 
and  extreme  radicalism  in  politics,  and  which  numbered  Lacor- 
daire and  Count  Montalembert  among  its  most  zealous  and 
talented  supporters — ^made  use  of  the  strongest  terms  of  repro- 
bation in  speaking  of  the  liberties  which  these  two  friends  tnen 
maintained  and  afterwards  continued  to  defend.  *'  From  this 
infectious  source  of  indifferentism,"  says  the  encyclical,  "  flows 
that  absurd  and  erroneous  maxim,  or  rather  that  madness, 
which  would  ensure  and  guarantee  to  all  libeily  of  conscience. 
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The  way  is  prepared  for  thU  peraicious  error  by  the  free  and 
unlimited  liberty  of  opinion  which  is  spreading  abroad,  to  the 
misfortune  of  civil  and  religious  society,  some  asserting  with 
extreme  impudence  that  it  may  be  productive  of  certain  advan- 
tages to  religion."  And  afterwards  it  says,  "  With  this  is  con- 
nected that  lamentable  liberty  which  we  cannot  r^;anl  with 
too  much  horror,  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  publish  sdl  sorts  of 
writings,  a  liberty  which  some  persons  dare  to  d^naad  and 
extol  with  so  much  noise  and  ardour."  The  letter  of  Cardinal 
Pacca  to  the  Abb^  Lamennais,  the  founder  of  VAvemr^ 
expUnatory  of  the  encyclical,  is  even  more  explicit.  "The 
doctrines  of  VAvenir,''  he  says,  **  upon  the  liberty  of  worship 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  very  reprehensible,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  teaching,  the  maxims,  and  the  policy  of  the 
QiurcL  They  have  exc^ingly  astonished  and  afflicted  the 
holy  father;  for  if,  under  certain  circumstances,  prudence  com- 
pels us  to  tolerate  them  ss  lesser  evils,  such  doctrines  can  never 
be  held  up  by  a  Roman  Catholic  as  good  in  themselves,  or  as 
things  desirable." 

After  such  a  stem  condemnation  by  the  head  of  the  infallible 
church,  we  must  confess  ourselves — much  as  we  admire  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Abb^  Lacordaire,  and  adopted  by 
his  eloquent  friend  and  biographer — entirely  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture by  what  process  of  reasoning  they  cootrived  to  reconcile 
absolute  submission  to  the  Romish  Church,  with  the  defence  of 
that  which  she  has  again  and  again  emphatically  denounced  and 
condemned.  The  conduct  of  their  master,  the  Abb^  Lamennais, 
was  at  least  more  consistent  than  that  of  his  two  disciplesL 
They,  proclaiming  themselves  the  faithful  and  obedient  followers 
of  an  infallible  church — ^which  says  to  its  disciples^  "  I  am  the 
truth ;  it  is  in  me,  in  me  alone ;  to  seek  it  elsewhere  is  heresy 
and  rebellion" — accepted  apart  of  her  doctrines  and  rejected 
a  part  He,  finding  that  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Church 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  to  unite  Republicanism  and 
Romanism,  was  condemned  by  Rome  herself,  and  that  he  must 
choose  between  the  two,  broke  at  once  with  Rome,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  ready  to  combat  and  to  suffer  for  what  he 
deemed,  however  erroneously,  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  broke  with  a  Chnrch  which  had  lost  the  germs  of  life  and 
progress,  and  sought  elsewhere  the  means  of  regenerating  man- 
kind; while  they  profegsed  implicit  submission.  But  his 
schism  was  at  least  logical  and  consistent;  their  submission 
partial  and  absurd.  He  and  the  church  were  thenceforward  in 
direct  antagonism  ;  while  they,  its  submissive  sons,  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  went  On  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  plan  which 
LamennaiB  had  traced  in  the  columns  ofVAvenir,  wnich  Borne 
had  emphatically  condemned,  and  which  its  author  had  i 
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doDed  as  impracticabla  He  gave  up  Borne  because  he  found 
her  claims  inoonsistent  with  those  of  humanity ;  they  attempted 
to  save  her  in  spite  of  herself,  to  reconcile  her  with  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  the  age ;  to  put  new  cloth  into  old  earments, 
new  wme  into  old  bottles.  Tet  we  believe  that  both  master 
and  disciples  were  sincere  and  disinterested  in  their  conduct : 
the  former  in  his  schism,  the  latter  in  their  submission.  The 
simplest,  grandest,  strongest  intellect  of  the  three  was  unques- 
tionably that  of  the  Abb(^  Lamennais,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  present  century.  Next  to  him  comes  C!ount  Montalem- 
bert — distinguished  statesman,  eloqueot  orator,  graceful  writer 
— ^who  endured  a  long  and  painful  struggle  before  he  could  free 
himself  from  the  influence  of  Lamennais'  teaching,  and  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Church.  Last  comes  L^rdaire,  the 
popular  preacher,  the  most  showy  and  superficial  of  the  three 
friends,  the  most  ignorant  of  the  character  and  the  wants  of  his 
age,  the  most  enthralled  by  high  church  prejudices.  Of  these 
three  men,  who,  in  1832,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  to 
submit  to  the  Pope  the  questions  which  had  been  discussed  in 
the  columns  of  VAveTidr,  Count  Montalembert  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor. The  Abb^  Lamennais  died  in  1854,  tranquil  and  self- 
possessed  to  the  end,  but  without  the  last  offices  of  the  church, 
and  was  buried,  according  to  his  written  directions,  among  the 
poor,  without  stone  or  cross  to  mark  his  last  resting-plaea 
The  close  of  1861  witnessed  the  death  of  the  celebrated  preacher 
and  second  founder  of  the  Dominican  order  in  France,  admired 
and  lamented  b^  numerous  friends  and  disciples,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  him  who  has  given  us  the  present  biography,  as 
a  last  proof  of  undying  friendship  and  affection. 

But  while  fully  appreciating  the  warmth  and  steadiness  of 
that  friendship  which  has  moved  Count  Montalembert  to  give 
to  the  world  a  life  of  the  Abb^  Lacordaire,  an  attentive 
perusal  of  that  life  compels  us  to  declare  that  it  is  rather  an 
indiscriminating  panegyric  than  a  faithful  and  impartial  nar- 
rative. The  hero  is  placed  in  a  far  higher  niche  in  the  temple 
of  £Eime  than  he  deserves  to  occupy.  Neither  his  learning,  nor 
his  eloquence,  nor  the  charms  of  his  literary  style,  entitle  him 
to  anything  beyond  a  secondary  position  among  the  great  men 
of  his  time ;  whereas  his  partial  biographer  attempts  to  place 
him  in  the  very  foremost  rank.  He  exaggerates  his  qualities 
both  of  head  and  heart,  terms  him  "  the  greatest  of  priests  and 
the  purest  of  democrats  ;"  and  speaks  of  his  first  attempts  at 
literary  composition  in  the  columns  of  rAvenir,  as  "  having 
equalled,  and,  in  truth,  eclipsed  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  great 
writer  whose  disciple  he  wrongly  believed  himself  to  be."  The 
great  writer  here  alluded  to  is  the  Abb^  Lamennais  ;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  point  out  the  injustice  of  this  statement  to 
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any  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  modem  French  literature. 
As  a  writer,  Lacordaire  has  not  the  slightest  preiensions  to 
compete  with  Lamennais,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  French 
prosa  His  loose,  declamatory,  theatrical  style  is  in  evei; 
respect  far  inferior  to  the  simple,  grand,  nervous  eloquence  of 
Lamennaia  And  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  who  has 
read  the  Ssaai  8ur  Viiidifference — WjOOO  copies  of  which  were 
sold  in  a  single  year,  and  which  procured  for  its  author,  from 
Pope  Leo  XII.,  the  title  of  "  the  last  fether  of  the  Church"— or 
that  exquisite  prose  poem,  Lea  paroles  dHun  croyarU,  could,  on 
comparing  them  with  the  best  of  Lacordaire's  pubhshed  dis- 
courses, impute  the  judgment  of  Count  Montalembert  on  the 
literary  merits  of  these  two  writers,  to  anything  but  the  blind 
partiaiitv  of  a  long  and  tender  friendship. 

We  have  said  that  the  style  of  Lacordaire  is  diffuse, 
declamatoiy,  and  pretentious  ;  and  we  also  venture  to  affinn. 
that  in  too  many  of  his  discourses,  instead  of  explaining  the 
word  of  Qod  simply  and  &miliarly  to  the  people,  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  attack  what  he  terms  the  prevailing  doubt 
and  scepticism  of  the  age,  and  attempts  to  guide  his  hearers 
to  a  positive  divine  faith  by  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
natural  reason.  In  many  of  his  discourses,  too,  he  falsifies 
historv  for  thepurpose  of  making  it  coincide  with  his  Romanist 
prejudices.  H!e  absolutely  refuses  to  recognise  any  good  what- 
ever in  former  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy.  Without 
the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church,  all  is  evil ;  within  it  eveiy- 
thing  is  good.  As  to  human  reason,  he  cannot  endure  it 
**  That  which  at  present  ruins  everything,"  he  says,  "  that 
which  causes  the  world  to  ride  insecurely  at  anchor,  is  the 
reason/'  "  Our  intelligence  appears  to  me  like  a  ship  without 
sails  or  masts  on  an  unknown  sea."  "Societies  are  totter- 
ing when  the  thinkers  take  them  in  hand,  and  the  precise 
moment  of  their  do\%nfall  is  that  wherein  they  announced  to 
them  that  the  intellect  is  emancipated.^'  And  while  human 
reason  is  thus  summarily  condemned,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  is  asserted  and  defended  in  the  most  absolute  manoer. 
"  The  Catholic  doctrine,"  he  says,  *^  resolves  all  questions,  and 
takes  from  them  even  the  quality  of  questions.  We  have  no 
longer  to  reason,  which  is  a  great  blessing,  for  we  are  uot  here 
to  reason,  but  to  act,  and  to  build  up  in  time  a  work  for 
etemitv." 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  Abb^  Lacordaire  distorts  lustorj  in 
order  to  suit  his  own  particular  views,  we  shall  mention  two 
instances.  The  one  is  "  La  Vie  de  Saint  Domi/nique,"  the 
founder  of  the  Inquisition,  in  which  he  entirely  ignores  all 
those  historians  who  have  detailed  and  proved  the  atroctons 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  that  saint  and  his  followera    The 
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other  instance  is,  if  possible,  still  more  glaring.  It  occurs  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  church  of  St  Boch  in  February  1853, 
Lacordaire's  last  appearance  in  Paris.  The  object  of  the  preacher 
is  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  strive  against  the 
Church,  and  to  exalt  the  influence  of  the  Romish  faith  upon 
the  spirit  of  a  nation. 

'^  And  Spain/'  he  says,  ''  which  had  coDquered  the  two  Indies  and 
borne  so  far  the  standard  of  the  faith  I  Since  Phih'p  the  Second,  the 
Christianity  of  Spain,  mortally  stricken  by  the  despotism  of  that  famous 
monarch,  had  not  been  able  to  revive ;  it  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
like  a  tree  which  can  no  longer  produce  a  yoting  and  vigorous  vege- 
tation, but  which  is  still  over-shadowed  by  its  ancient  glory  and  its 
massive  foliage.  It  seemed  good  to  the  man  to  whom  I  first  alluded 
to  appropriate  it  in  virtue  of  that  which  all  conquerors  call  the  right 
of  conquest.  When  they  said  to  him,  *  Beware  of  attacking  that 
mass  of  men  I'  he  replied,  '  It  is  a  nation  formed  by  monks,  and  all 
the  nations  that  have  been  formed  by  monks  are  cowards.'  And  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  he  found  these  Christians  formed  by 
monks ;  and  his  warriors,  who,  from  the  Pyramids  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
had,  to  use  their  own  language,  encountered  only  children,  these 
warriors  confessed,  in  a  language  at  once  military  and  energetic, 
that  here  they  were  more  than  men ;  it  was  a  war  of  giants.  Spain 
had  the  signal  honour  of  being  the  first  cause  of  the  ruin  of  that 
man,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  the  world." 

Upon  reading  this  passage,  any  one  ignorant  of  history 
would  undoubtedly  suppose  that  Spain  alone  had  foiled  and 
conquered  the  arms  of  France.  Instead  of  which,  she  was 
utterly  and  hopelessly  defeated  by  them,  her  towns  and  strong- 
holds captured,  her  armies  beaten  and  scattered,  her  resources 
exhausted ;  and  all  she  could  do  to  harass  her  conquerors  was 
to  keep  up  a  petty  guerilla  warfare,  like  that  now  carried  on, 
at  Paped  and  Bourbon  instigation,  in  the  enfranchised  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Not  a  word  here  of  that  consummate  British  gene- 
ral, or  of  that  gallant  and  victorious  British  army,  which  alone 
retrieved  the  honour  and  restored  the  nationality  of  Spain,  and 
which,  in  the  words  of  Napier,  ''  had  won  nineteen  pitched 
battles,  and  innumerable  combats  ;  had  made  or  sustained  ten 
sieges  and  taken  four  great  fortresses ;  had  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Portugal,  once  from  Spain  ;  had  penetrated  France, 
and  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  200,000  enemies,  leaving  of 
their  own  number  40,000  dead,  whose  bones  whiten  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  peninsula*"  It  is  impossible  to  acquit 
Lacordaire  of  blame  in  thus  perverting  and  suppressing  history. 
For  either  he  did  it  through  ignorance,  and  was  therefore  no 
better  than  a  blind  guide  to  the  blind,  totally  unfitted  for  the 
office  of  instructing  others  ;  or  he  did  it  wilfully  and  know- 
ingly, and  was  therefore  guilty  of  an  action  alike  unworthy  of 
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an  honourable  man  and  a  Christian  pastor.  And  y^  Count 
Montalenibert  tells  us,  that  this  is  the  person  whom  we  are  to 
accept  and  admire  as  the  pattern  man  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  model  of  all  manly  diffpity  and 
consistency,  the  exemplar  of  aU  Christian  graces.  Truly  we 
must  see  better  evidence  than  any  with  which  he  furnishes  us 
in  the  course  of  his  biography,  before  we  can  consent  to  admit 
the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  great  preacher  to  so  high  a  mea- 
sure of  admiration  and  respect 

Having  thus  stated  our  reasons  for  differing  from  some  of 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Count  Montalembert  in  the  volume 
before  us,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  somewhat  more 
closely  the  career  of  the  great  preacher.  Jean-Baptiste-Henri 
Lacordaire  was  born  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  in  May  1802.  He 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Dijon,  where  he 
obtained  the  highest  honours,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Paris  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  metropolitan 
bar.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  extreme 
liberalism  of  his  political  opinions,  and  for  his  deistical  ten- 
dencies in  religion.  But  a  change  speedily  took  place  in  his 
views,  which,  Uount  Montalembert  telk  us,  was  due  to  no  man 
and  to  no  book,  but  solely  to  a  sudden  impulse  of  grace,  which 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  sin  and  folly  of  irreligion.  In  a  single 
day,  from  a  scoffer  he  became  a  Christian.  He  abandoned  the 
career  of  the  bar,  entered  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  in  1824, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1827. 

"  It  was  in  November  1830,''  says  Count  Montalembert,  "  that  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Abb6  Lamennais, 
four  months  after  a  revolution  which  had  appeared  for  a  moment  to 
confound  in  a  common  ruin  the  throne  and  the  altar«  and  one  month 
after  the  establishment  of  the  journal  VAvenir,  That  journal  had 
for  its  motto,  Ood  and  Liberty !  It  was  the  intention  of  its  found- 
ers that  it  should  regenerate  catholic  opinion  in  France,  and  seal 
its  union  with  liberal  progress.  I  hurried  to  take  part  in  that  work 
with  the  ardour  of  a  youth  twenty  years  of  age,  from  the  centre  of 
Ireland,  where  I  had  first  seen  O'Connell  at  the  head  of  a  nation, 
whose  invincible  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith  had  survived  three 
centuries  of  persecution,  and  whose  religious  emancipation  had  jost 
been  achieved  by  a  free  press  and  free  speech." 

At  this  time  the  Abb^  Lamennais  was  nearly  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  the  most  famous  and 
venerated  of  all  the  priests  of  I  ranee.  The  appearance  of  his 
younger  coadjutor,  the  Abb^  Lacordaire;  is  thus  depicted : 

"  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  he  was  dressed  as  a  lay- 
man-»the  state  of  Paris  not  then  permitting  priests  to  wear  Awr 
clerical  oostume.    His  slender  figure,  his  delicate  and  r^^ar  fea- 
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tures,  his  chiselled  forehead,  the  already  sovereign  carriage  of  his 
head,  his  hlack  and  sparkling  eye,  an  indescrihahle  union  of  high 
spirit,  elegance,  and  modesty  in  his  whole  appearance,  were  only 
the  outward  tokens  of  a  soul  which  seemed  ready  to  overflow,  not 
merely  in  the  free  conflicts  of  public  speaking,  but  in  the  effusions 
of  intimate  friendship,  The  brightness  of  his  glance  revealed  at 
once  treasures  of  indignation  and  of  tenderness;  it  sought  not 
merely  enemies  to  combat  and  overthrow,  but  also  hearts  to  win 
over  and  subdue.  His  voice,  already  so  vigorous  and  vibrating, 
took  often  accents  of  infinite  sweetness.  Bom  to  combat  and  to 
love,  he  already  bore  the  stamp  of  the  double  royalty  of  soul  and  of 
talent.  He  appeared  to  me  charming  and  terrible,  as  the  type  of 
enthusiasm  for  good,  of  virtue  armed  in  defence  of  the  truth.  I 
saw  in  him  one  of  the  elect,  predestiDated  to  all  that  youth  most 
desires  and  adores — ^genius  and  glory." 

We  have  already  mentioned  VAvenir,  the  journal  founded 
by  the  Abb^  Ls^uennais,  in  which  Count  Montalembert  and 
I^icordaire  essayed  their  youthful  strength  in  the  futile  attempt 
to  unite  Romanism  and  liberalism — ^a  dead  faith  with  a  living 
spirit  That  journal  did  indeed  recommend  radical  changes 
in  Churdi  and  State,  changes  which  startled  and  appalled 
the  head  of  the  infallible  Church.  It  demanded  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Church,  the  abolition  of  the  budget  of  puln 
lie  worship,  administrative  decentralisation,  the  extension  of 
electoral  suffrage,  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  teaching, 
and  liberty  of  association.  It  speedily  provoked  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  episcopate,  and  the  Abb^  Lamennais  was 
denounced  at  Home  as  a  dancerous  innovator,  as  the  modern 
Savonarola.  The  daring  freedom  of  the  new  journal  soon  also 
embroiled  it  with  the  French  government ;  and  on  account  of 
an  intemperate  attack,  written  by  Lacordaire  against  Louis 
Philippe,  ne  and  the  Abb^  Lamennais  were  tried  before  a  jury 
in  January  1831.  On  this  occasion  Ijaoordaire  pled  the  cause 
with  equal  eloquence  and  success,  and  both  the  accused  were 
acquitted.  .  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  conductors  of 
VAvenir  determined  to  concentrate  all  their  enei^s  on  achiev- 
ing complete  liberty  of  teaching,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  university  to  oppose  it  They  announced  that  three  of 
their  number  woidd  open  in  Paris  a  free  school,  and  this  4m- 
nouncement  was  carried  into  effect  in  May  1831.  Lacordaire 
delivered  the  inaugural  disoourRe,  and  Count  Montalembert 
became  teacher  of  one  of  the  classes.  This  bold  attempt  proved, 
however,  unsuccessful  The  new  teachers  were  turned  out  by 
the  police,  their  school  was  closed,  and  they  themselves  were 
tried  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  where  they  escaped  with  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  francs.    On  thi%  as  on  a  former  occasion. 
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Lacordaire  distinguished  himself  by  the  eloquence  and  i^pro- 
priativeness  of  his  defence. 

At  that  time,  there  were  far  fewer  readers  than  at  the  present 
day ;  and  in  spite  of  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  its  vieivs,  and 
the  eloquence  with  which  they  were  supported,  VAvenir  had 
only  3000  subscribers.     It  had  also  provoked  the  bitteiest 
enmity  from  the  party  then  in  power,  so  that,  after  a  stormy 
existence  of  thirteen   months,  its  conductors  determined  to 
announce  its  suspension.  This  they  did  in  November  1831,  at  the 
same  time  statingthat  thethree  principal  editorswould  set  out  for 
Rome  in  order  to  bring  before  the  pope  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  them  and  their  opponents,  "promising  beforehand,' 
sa3r8  Count  Montalembert, ''  an  absolute  submission  to  the  pon- 
tiffs decision."    The  idea  of  a  journey  to  Rome  originated  with 
Lacordaire.     The  pope  received  the  three  pilgrims — Lamen- 
nais,  Lacordaire,  and  Count  Montalembert — ^with  much  kind- 
ness, but  carefully  avoided  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
matter  which  hsid  brought  them  to  Rome.     They  were  kept 
waiting  there  in  suspense  for  several  months.     But  the  effect 
of  this  prolonged  residence  was  very  different  upon  the  three 
pil^ms  in  search  of  truth.    Like  Luther,  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
and  many  other  great  men,  Lamennais  was  completelv  diseo* 
chanted  b^  the  sieht  of  the  corruptions  of  Rome.     His  dear  and 
strong  vision  saw  m  her  but  a  corpse  which  it  was  vain  to  attempt 
to  resuscitate ;  a  conglomerate  religion  made  up  of  Christianity 
perverted  by  Jewish  symbolism,  and  degraded  and  sensualised 
by  oriental  and  classical  mythology  and  philosophy.    Yet  he 
hesitated  long  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  deny  his 
whole  previous  life,  to  forsake  and  repudiate  what  he  bad  for- 
merly defended,  to  become  an  antagonist  of  the  church  of 
which  he  had  formerly  been  the  bulwark  and  the  champioa 
And  it  required  a  gear's  meditation  and  self-examinataon 
amidst  the  woods  of  his  paternal  domain  of  La  Chesnaye,  before 
he  resolved,  finally  and  for  ever,  to  break  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.     In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  had  everything  to  los^ 
nothing  to  gain,  by  the  course  which  he  pursued ;  and  it 
required  no  ordinary  courage,  no  small  portion  of  the  martyr- 
spirit,  to  act  as  he  acted.     Count  Montalembert  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  doubt  and  disquietude,  and  ultimately  consented 
to  a  complete  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  condemnation 
pronounced  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the  doctrines  taa^| 
in  VAvenir ^  only    after  a  severe    and  protracted   internal 
struggle.     His  friend  Lacordaire  had  no  such  difiSculties.    His 
imagination  had  been  vividly  impressed  by  the  imposbg  cere- 
monies and  elorious  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  im  ^ 
was  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  it  *'Bicat  cadaver^    **The 
miseries,  the  infirmities,"  says  His  biographer,   ''inseparable 
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finom  the  mingling  of  everything  human  with  that  which  is 
divine  did  not  escape  his  notice,  but  they  seemed  to  him  as 
if  lost  in  the  mystenous  splendour  of  tradition  and  authority. 
He  the  journalist,  the  citizen  of  1830,  he  tiie  democratic  liberal, 
had  comprehended  at  the  first  glance,  not  only  the  inviolable 
maiesty  of  the  supreme  pontificate,  but  its  difficulties,  its  long 
and  patient  designs,  its  indispensable  regard  for  men  and  things 
here  below.  The  faith  and  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  priest  had 
at  once  elevated  that  noble  heart  above  all  the  mists  of  pride, 
above  all  the  seductions,  all  the  temptations  of  talent,  above  all 
the  intoxication  of  strife.  With  the  penetration  which  faith 
and  humility  confer,  he  passed  beforenand  upon  our  preten- 
sions the  judgment  which  has  been  ratified  by  time,  that  great 
auxiliaiy  of  the  church  and  of  truth.  It  was  then,  I  venture 
to  believe,  that  Gknl  marked  him  for  ever  with  the  seal  of  his 
grace,  and  that  he  gave  him  the  assurance  of  the  reward  due 
to  the  invincible  fidelity  of  a  truly  priestly  soul.'' 

With  the  suppression  of  VAvtnir  and  the  journey  to  Home, 
closes,  in  our  opmion,  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
life  of  Lacordaira  The,  man  is  thenceforward  lost  in  the 
churchman,  the  active  and  inquiring  intellect  confined,  if  not 
extinguished,  by  the  official  religion.  The  Abb^  Lamennais, 
the  oMest  and  most  famous  of  the  three  pilgrims  to  Rome, 
alone  refused  to  submit  to  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  pope ;  and  in  1834,  he  made  the  breach  between  him  and 
Rome  irreconcilable  by  the  publication  of  the  famous  Paroles 
dwa  Croyamt,  which  produced  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  from  his 
friends  and  an  ebullition  of  rage  from  his  enemies.  It  was 
written  in  a  single  week  amid  the  sylvan  shades  of  La  Ches- 
naye,  but  was  the  result  of  a  year's  study  and  reflection.  Its 
style  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Bible,  being  written  in 
verses,  and  in  a  kind  of  rythmical  prose.  The  author  exposes 
with  great  force  and  eloquence  tiie  gross  deception  of  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  which  he  terms  the  greatest 
error  since  the  seduction  of  the  first  woman  by  the  serpent. 
The  book  was  rapidly  translated  into  most  European  languages, 
and  its  popularity  and  success  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Vatican, 
and  it  was  denounced  by  the  pope  as  a  work  "  small  in  bulk  but 
immense  in  perversity,"  while  its  author  was  accused  of  an 
unbridled  love  of  novdty,  of  neglect  of  the  holy  and  apostolical 
traditions,  and  of  maintaining  vain  and  foolish  doctrines  con- 
demned by  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Paroles  d*un 
Oroyant  found  many  admirers  and  defenders  in  spite  of  the 
thunders  of  the  Church,  and  an  eminent  French  critic  thus 
spoke  of  its  author  with  special  reference  to  this  work :  "  He 
has  believed  in  himself  in  order  the  better  to  believe  in  Ood 
He  has  been  courageous,  original,  great,  sublime,  the  only 
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.priest  in  Europe."  The  publication  of  this  book  afforded 
Lacordaire  an  opportunity  of  breaking  a  knee  in  defence  of 
Home  against  hu  former  master,  whi(%  he  did  by  publishiiig 
CoTmdirationa  aur  le  eysUme  pkUoaophique  de  Jf .  LarMfir 
TUiiSf  a  work  which  proved  a  total  &ilure,  and  whidi  even 
Count  Montalembert  is  obliged  to  admit  was  not  at  all  snooew- 
fuL  In  this  volume,  Lamennais  is  accused  of  pladng  the 
authority  of  the  human  race  above  that  of  the  Church,  of  tang 
the  author  of  the  vastest  system  of  Protestantism  that  had  yet 
appeared,  and  of  having  abandoned  the  authority  ctf  tradition 
in  order  to  rest  on  that  of  reason. 

The  journal  I'Univera,  since  so  well  known  for  its  nltnr 
montane  principles,  was  established  shortly  after  the  jouniey 
to  Rome ;  and  m  1833  and  1836,  its  direction  was  offered  to 
Lacordaire,  and  refused  by  him.  He  also  declined  the  offer  of 
a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Louvain.  '*  To  speak  and 
to  write,"  he  says  in  a  letter  written  at  this  period,  •'  to  live  a 
solitary  and  studious  life,  such  is  the  wish  of  my  whole  sooL 
However,  the  future  will  do  me  justice,  and  still  more  tbe 

judgment  of  Qod A  man  h»s  always  his  hour;  it  u 

sufficient  for  him  to  wait,  and  do  nothing  against  providenoa" 
His  hour  was  at  hand.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  he  preached  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Church  of  St  Boch,  in  Paris.  He  fuled 
in  his  first  attempt,  like  Sheridan,  IXIsraeli,  Robert  Hall,  and 
many  other  men  who  afterwards  became  great  orators.  '^  I  v^ 
present,"  says  Count  Montalembert,  "  along  with  MM.  Amp^ 
De  Corcelles,  and  others,  who  must  recollect  the  dixnunstanoes 
as  well  as  myself.  He  failed  completely  ;  and  ev^  one  ldt» 
sajring  to  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  talent,  hvi  he  wiU  never  be 
a  preacher.  He  himself  thought  so."  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  appointed  to  give  lectures  to  tbe 
students  in  the  College  Stanislas,  the  humblest  of  the  coll^geB  of 
Paris,  and  here  his  former  failure  was  recompensed  by  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  his  audience  rapidly  increased  to  500  and  600.  Bat  his 
lectures  were  not  approved  of  by  the  ecclesiastical  authoritieSyand 
were  ultimately  stopped  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paria  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  the  archbishop  appomted  Lacordaire  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  and  to  deUver  the  lectorw 
which  had  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  Paris.  During  the  years  1835  and  1886,  h^ 
delivered  from  that  pulpit,  to  an  immense  and  attentive  audn 
ence,  fifteen  lectures  upon  the  church.  '*  It  may  be  affirmed, 
says  his  biographer,  "  that  if  he  has  never  fallen  below,  be  has 
rarely  suxpi^sed,  except  in  his  discourses  at  Toulouse  in  18H 
the  splendour  and  sohdity  of  that  first  series  of  disooursea  ^ 
de  Quelen,  who  was  present  at  all  these  sermons,  and  who,  for 
the  first  time  after  the  violence  of  whidi  he  had  been  the  ^o 
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tim  after  the  Bevolution  of  July,  found  himself  in  presence  of 
the  multitude,  was  transported  with  a  success  which  so  nobly 
avenged  him  in  associating  him  with  the  popularity  of  that 
dawning  gloiy.  One  day,  raising  himself  from  his  archiepisco- 
pal  seat,  before  that  immense  auditory,  he  bestowed  upon  his 
young  prot^g^  the  title  of  the  new  prophet" 

The  next  phase  in  the  career  of  Lacordaire  is  that  in  which 
he  appears  as  the  restorer  of  the  Dominican  order  in  Franca 
In  1 836,  he  resigned  the  office  of  preacher  in  Notre  Dame, 
which  he  had  filled  with  so  much  glory  and  applause,  into  the 
hands  of  his  bishop,  and  departed  a  second  tinxe  on  a  journey 
to  Boma 

"  I  return  to  Borne/'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ''  with  the 
principal  design  of  entering  into  the  Dominican  order,  with  the 
accessory  design  of  re-establishing  it  in  France,  how  and  when  it 
shall  please  God.  I  believe  that  this  act  is  the  event  of  my  life, 
the  result  of  all  that  God  has  previously  done  for  me,  the  secret  of 
his  graces,  of  my  trials  and  experiences.  I  am  like  a  man  who 
has  acquired  some  credit,  and  who  can  apply  it  to  something  useful 
and  generous.  Without  the  past,  I  could  do  nothing ;  in  continu- 
ing only  the  past,  my  life  would  not  he  proportioned  to  the  grace 
which  God  has  wrought  in  me.  Pray  for  me,  that  he  may  give  me 
the  strength  of  which  I  have  need,  and  that  he  may  smooth  down 
the  difficulties  which  beset  me." 

More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  writing  dictated 
from  bis  deathbed,  he  thus  assigns  his  reasons  for  attempting 
to  resuscitate  monasticism  in  France : — 

''  My  long  stay  at  Borne  permitting  me  ranch  leisure  for  reflec- 
tion, I  examined  myself,  and  I  also  studied  the  general  wants 

of  the  church It  then  appeared  to  me,  that  since  the 

destruction  of  the  religious  orders,  she  had  lost  the  half  of  her 
strength.  I  saw  at  Bome  the  magnificent  remains  of  these  institu- 
tions, founded  by  the  greatest  saints,  and  there  then  sat  upon  the 
pontifical  throne  the  successor  of  so  many  others,  a  monk  from  the 
illustrious  cloister  of  Gregory  the  Great.  History,  still  more  expres- 
sive than  the  spectacle  of  Kome,  shewed  me,  beginning  with  the 
catacombs,  that  incomparable  series  of  cells,  monasteries,  abbeys, 
houses  of  study  and  of  prayer,  scattered  from  the  sands  of  the  The- 
baid  to  the  extremities  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  perfumed  isles  of 
Provence  to  the  cold  plains  of  Poland  and  Bussia.  She  named  to 
me  St  Anthony,  St  Basil,  St  Augustine,  St  Martin,  St  Benedict,  St 
Columba,  St  Bernard,  St  Francis  of  Assissi,  St  Dominic,  St  Ignatius, 
as  the  patriarchs  of  these  numerous  families  who  had  peopled  the 
deserts,  the  forests,  the  towns,  the  plains,  and  even  the  seat  of  St 
Peter,  with  their  heroic  virtues.  Under  that  luminous  track,  which 
18  as  the  milky  way  of  the  church,  I  discerned  as  the  creative  prin- 
ciple the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  key-stones 
of  the  arch  of  the  church,  and  of  the  perfect  imitation  of  Jesus 
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Christ It  is  iD  yain  that  corrnptioD  had,  sometimes  fxom 

one  side,  sometimes  from  the  other,  wasted  these  TODenble  instita- 
tions.  That  cormption  itself  was  only  the  withering  of  long  vixtiMi, 
as  we  see,  in  forests  untouched  hy  the  axe,  the  trees  dat  hue 
flourished  for  centuries  fall  under  the  weight  of  a  life  that  oomei 
from  too  great  a  distance  to  resist  the  progress  of  decay.  Coold  it 
be  belioY^  that  the  hour  was  come  when  we  should  no  longer  lee 
these  grand  monuments  of  the  faith,  and  these  divine  inspiiitioiis 
of  the  loTe  of  God  and  of  man  ?  Could  it  be  believed  that  the 
blast  of  revolution,  instead  of  being  a  passing  vengeance  for  their 
errors,  had  been  the  sword  and  the  seal  of  death  ?  I  coold  sot 
believe  it.  All  that  God  has  made  is  immortal  in  its  nstare, 
and  he  no  more  suffers  a  virtue  to  perish  in  the  world  than  a  star 
in  the  firmament.  I  persuaded  myself  thra,  while  walking  shoot 
Bome,  and  praying  to  Grod  in  her  Basilicas,  that  the  greatest  serrioa 
that  I  could  render  Christianity  in  our  days^  was  to  do  something  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  religious  orders." 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Lacordaire's  selection  of  the 
Dominican  order  was  a  somewhat  unhappy  one,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  views  which  he  held  with  regard  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  impropriety  of  the  interference  of  the 
civil  power  for  the  punisnment  of  heretics.  St  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  order,  was  the  very  incarnation  of  persecuiioD. 
In  1198,  he  was  sent  by  the  Pope  into  the  south  of  France 
to  search  out  and  punish  heretics ;  and  when  the  Inquisition 
was  established  in  1233,  Pope  Gregory  the  1 2th  conmiitted  the 
task  of  discovering  and  extirpating  heretics  to  the  Domini- 
can friars,  and  we  have  never  heard  that  they  were  accused  of 
doing  their  work  negligently.  In  that  bloody  and  eztermin^ 
ing  war,  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  cmsadeis  were 
tempted  by  the  Pope  with  offers  of  plenary  indulgence,  and 
promises  of  licence  and  plunder,  to  invade  the  sonth  of  France 
where  the  opinions  of  the  Albigenses  had  taken  deep  root»  the 
Dominicans  were  especially  distincruished  by  the  atrocity  of 
the  cruelties  they  perpetrated  or  auuiorised.  And  it  was  chieflf 
owing  to  the  blind  fervour  of  their  zeal,  and  the  unsparing 
cruelty  with  which  they  carried  out  the  papal  commission 
against  heretics,  that  the  prosperity,  the  literature,  the  national 
existence  of  Provence,  then  the  most  enlightened  and  V^ 
gressive  county  in  Europe,  were  arrested  and  overthrown.  ^® 
cannot  view  the  resuscitation  of  an  order  so  founded  and  so 
distinguished — an  order  which  has  more  crimes  and  cnieltitf 
to  answer  for  than  even  the  infamous  sect  of  the  assassios^ 
as  any  title  to  fame,  or  an^  proof  of  devotion  to  aught  beyond 
or  above  the  false  and  artificial  Christianity  of  Rome.* 

*  Leoeif  on  Frotestantitm  affinna  that  the  zsligioni  orders  have  ihad  tb* 
Uood  of  three  millioni  of  penont. 
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In  1840,  after  three  years'  noviciate,  Lacordaire  took  the 
▼owB  of  the  order  of  St  Domimc,  and,  in  1841,  preached  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  clad  in  the  white 
robe  of  his  order,  which  had  not  been  seen  in  France  for  fifty 
years.  From  1843,  until  the  coup  d'&at  of  1851,  he  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  preacher  at  Notre  Dame.  In  1847, 
he  preached,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Nancy,  the  funeral 
sermon  of  General  Drouot,  which  many  of  his  admirers  consider 
the  master-piece  of  his  eloquence  ;  and  in  1849,  from  the  pulpit 
of  Notre  Dame,  he  pronounced  the  iloge  of  the  Irish  demagogue 
0*Connell.  Coimt  Montalembert  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  of  Lacor- 
daire. At  the  commencement  of  that  chapter,  he  mentions 
that,  from  the  date  of  his  brilliant  success  at  Notre  Dame,  the 
life  of  his  hero  was  divided  between  the  cloister  and  the  pulpit, 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  praise,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  way 
in  which  he  fulfilled  the  strict  rule  of  his  order,  and  the  auste- 
rities by  which  he  macerated  and  subdued  his  body,  which,  we 
are  told,  he  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  the  effect 
of  shortening  his  life.  It  is  melancholy  to  nnd  a  man  like 
Count  Montalembert  recounting  these  foolish,  useless,  and 
antichristian  acts  of  self-mortification  and  penance,  as  one  of 
his  hero's  chief  claims  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  We 
have  much  greater  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  criticisms  on 
the  oratorical  excellencies  of  the  discourses  of  Lacordaire.  He 
tells  us  that  the  richest  treasures  of  his  eloquence  are  to  be 
found  in  the  eight  discourses  delivered  in  1846,  which  treat 
exclusively  of  our  Saviour.  He  admits  that  there  was  an 
indescribable  power  and  charm  belonging  to  the  speech  of 
Lacordaire  which  is  lost  in  his  writings,  and  certainly  we  seek 
in  vain  among  them  for  anything  to  justify  the  exaggerated 
praise  heaped  upon  his  discourses  by  his  partial  biographer. 
They  are  in  general  highly  artificial  in  structure,  and  bear  too 
evident  marks  of  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  studied 
They  are  often  trivial,  almost  puerile  in  thought,  and  deficient 
in  solid  reasoning,  while  the  declamatory  passages,  the  appeals 
to  the  passions  and  affections,  in  which  they  abound,  are  in 
many  instances  characterised  by  false  taste,  poverty  of  thought, 
and  pomp  of  expression.  We  are  too  often  asked  to  receive 
tinsel  for  gold,  and  the  paltry  mantle  of  the  player  for  the 
velvet  robe  of  the  kin^.  Count  Montalembert,  however,  does 
not  hesitate  to  class  his  hero  with  St  Paul,  St  Bernard,  and 
Bossuet)  and  describes  the  effect  of  his  pulpit  oratory  in  the 
following  glowing  terms : — 

"  But  who  shall  restore  us  the  lightning  of  that  glance,  the  magic 
of  that  voice,  the  power  of  that  gesture,  '  which  perfects  speech.' 
Who  shall  describe  for  us  those  surprises,  those  boldnesses  and 
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those  familiaritieB,  those  adyeiitaroiui  flights,  in  which  «  ^niiis 
equally  bold  and  self-assilred  seemed  to  disport  itself,  treading  od 
the  Terge  of  the  precipice  without  oyer  falling  from  it,  and  anon 
soaring  to  the  highest  heavens  with  a  flight  which  Boasuet  alone 
has  surpassed  in  the  French  pulpit,  which  literally  transported  his 
audience,  leaving  them  a  prey  to  an  emotion  which  onlj  one  word 
can  express, — that  word  ravishment^  so  commonly  abased,  but  which 
recalls  in  the  Christian  language  the  miraculous  visions  of  St  Paul : 
Quoniam  raptus  est  in  paradiaum  t  Tes,  like  St  Paul  and  his  two 
glorious  compatriots,  St  Bernard  and  Bossuet,  that  little  Borgnndian 
priest  of  our  own  days  and  country,  has  truly  been  a  master  of 
speech  :  Qtumiam  ipse  erat  dux  verbi.  He  has  known  the  way  to 
our  hearts ;  he  has  invaded  them ;  he  has  taken  them  captive,  has 
enchained  them,  not  by  that  ephemeral  and  commonplace  admira- 
tion which  talent  excites,  but  by  that  mysterious  ascendant  which 
belongs  to  human  speech  when  it  drinks  from  heavenly  souroee, 
when  it  becomes  that  sacerdotal  eloquence  which  Lacordaire  has 
carried  to  its  height,  of  which  he  has  known  all  the  secrets.** 

Count  Montaleinbert  affirms  that  even  those  who  have  nev^ 
heard  Lacordaire  will  discover,  on  perusing  his  published  woiks» 
a  combination  of  the  accom{diBhed  writer  and  the  wonderful 
orator,  although  these  works  give  but  a  &int  reflection  of  the 
marvellous  charm  that  attached  to  his  improvisation.  At  the 
same  time,  he  admits  his  fondness  for  declamation,  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  dialectic,  the  deficiency  of  his  literary  taste,  and  the 
shallowness  and  want  of  accuracy  of  his  historical  knowledge. 
Yet,  with  all  these  defects,  he  asserts  that  his  has  meet  surely 
been  "  the  most  eloquent  voice  that  has  resounded  in  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  since  the  d«vs  of  Bossuel^^'  and  that  there  is  not  a 
writer  of  our  time  who  nas  left,  or  will  leave  behind  him,  pages 
superior,  either  in  substance  or  in  form,  to  some  of  those  written 
by  Lacordaire.  We  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  go  this  length ; 
and  we  do  not  think  that  the  selected  passages  which  Count 
Montalembert  cites  to  prove  the  propriety  of  his  encomiums, 
are  by  any  means  sufficient  to  justify  them.  We  do  not  in- 
deed agree  with  an  eminent  French  critic,  M.  Scherer,  who  says 
of  Lacordaire,  that  he  has  not  left,  "  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
oratorical  work,  a  single  passage  which,  on  reading,  we  can 
pronounce  eloquent,  a  single  phrase  which  still  occasions  some 
emotion  in  our  hearts."-  But  we  certainly  think  that  M.  Scheror 
is  not  so  much  mistaken  in  the  severity  of  his  censure,  as  Count 
Montalembert  in  the  extravagance  of  his  praise. 

The  political  attitude  of  Lacordaire,  and  his  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  and  Italian  questions,  fiimish  Count 
Montalembert  with  matter  for  an  interesting  qhapter.  His 
political  career  is  admitted  not  to  have  been  so  remarkable  for 
consistency  and  for  sound  judgment  as  his  reUgioua  Ufa  But 
his  political  errors  never  arose  from  any  ignoble  motive,  any 
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sordid  interest,  any  base  jealousy.  Lacordaire  was  a  ttue  but 
a  moderate  liberal,  indifferent  to  dynastic  interests  and  forms 
of  government,  but  on  the  whole  preferring  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  following  passages,  in  which  he  expresses  his  views  on 
modem  society,  will  convey  a  tolerably  adequate  notion  of  his 
peculiar  opinions : — 

"  What  do  we  value  in  this  modem  epoch  which  commsnced  with 
the  Ametioan  revolution  of  1776  ?  We  there  vslae  the  ruin  of 
three  elements  destractive  of  the  Catholic  Church,  our  eternal  native 
countiy,  to  wit ;  absolutism,  gaUicaoism,  rationalism.  We  love  the 
present  time,  becaase  it  saps  the  absolute  power  of  princes,  and 
raises  up  the  soul  crushed  for  three  centuries  by  foroOi  Without 
identifying  ouiselves  with  such  or  such  acts  of  revolutions,  we  look 
on  them  as  on  a  great  justice  of  God,  as  on  a  tragedy  where  the 
liberation  of  the  church  is  worked  out,  and  through  her  the  libera-^ 
tion  of  humanity;  but  that  tragedy  is  confused  in  its  details,  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  presenting  Bobespierre  beside  Washington, 
M.  Isambert  beside  M.  de  MIrode;  and  conscience  continually 
stumbles  in  attempting  rightly  to  estimate  a  thousand  diverse  ele- 
ments. It  is  chaos  brooded  over  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  fiat  lux  has  not  yet  been  heard.  We  further  love  the  present 
timoj  because  it  grinds  to  powder  the  frightful  spirit  of  gallicanism, 
that  slow  and  secret  schism  which  disunites  while  professing  to 
knit  together,  which  puts  the  demon  at  his  ease,  and  conscience  at 
peace.  Finally,  we  love  those  terrible  blows  dealt  to  rationalism 
by  its  proved  powerlessness  to  construct  anything  whatever.  •  •  .We 
love  the  present  tb^n,  in  so  far  as  it  destroys  the  pasty  in  so  far  as  it 
appears  tending  towards  a  catholic  future  which  shall  liberate  at 
once  the  church  and  the  world ;  but  we  cannot  identify  ourselves 
with  its  acts.  A  politician  can  and  ought  to  do  so  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duty ;  a  priest,  a  man  of  the  future,  ought  to  keep 
himself  like  Moses  on  the  mountain,  raise  up  his  hands  for  Israel, 
announce  the  truth  to  this  nation,  half  free  and  half  slaves,  which 
sometimes  elevates  the  golden  calf,  and  sometimes  prays  at  the  gate 
of  the  tabernacle." 

Count  Montalembert  imputes  the  errors  which  disfigured  the 
political  conduct  of  Lacordaire,  to  his  tendency  towards  that 
immoral  and  essentially  revolutionary  policy  summed  up  in  the 
maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  He  did  not  indeed, 
like  some  modem  reformers,  maintain  that  the  end  is  every- 
thing ;  but  when  it  appeared  to  him  ^orious  and  necessary,  he 
was  too  apt  to  overlook  or  justify  the  mjustice  or  violence  which 
had  been  made  use  of  to  attain  it.  He  adhered  to  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  1832;  and  he  associated  himself  with  that  group  of 
fervent  Catholics  who  believed  that  the  Revolution  of  1848 
was  destined  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  better  order  of  things, 
but  he  did  not  share  m  the  honest  and  intemperate  order  with 
which,  in  the  columns  of  VEre  nouveUe,  they  maintained  the 
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solidarity  of  Christianity  and  democracy.  He  was  elected  ft 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  whose  ranks  sat  three 
bishops  and  twenty  priest&  But  his  parliamentary  caieer 
lastea  only  ten  days,  during  which  he  spoke  twice,  neither  time 
with  much  success.  On  the  16th  May,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and 
on  the  26th,  retired  from  the  editorship  of  V3re  nouvdk, 
and  went  to  seek  solitude  and  repose  in  one  of  the  French  ccm- 
vents  of  the  restored  order  of  Dominicans.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  impugning  the  purity  of  Lacordaire's  motiyes  in  1848 ; 
but  we  certamly  think  that  his  conduct  in  giring  in  his  adher- 
ence to  that  most  lamentable,  most  unjiutifis9>le,  and  most 
useless  of  reyolutions,  which  depriyed  France  of  a  limited  and 
strictly  constitutional  monarchy,  to  plunge  her  into  anarchy 
terminating  in  despotism,  did  yery  httle  credit  either  to  the 
clearness  of  his  yision  or  the  soundness  of  his  jud^ent 

Laoordaire  was  in  fayour  of  the  Italian  wars  of  mdependenoe 
in  1848  and  in  1859,  for  which  a  most  needless  apology  ib 
made  by  his  biographer,  who  embraces  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  fierce  attack  upon  these  great  national  moyements. 
He  denounces  the  coyetousness  of  Hedmont^  laments  oy^  the 
trials  and  perik  of  the  holy  see,  and  speaks  of  the  unificatioii 
of  Italy  as  *'that  fatal  utopia»  inyented  by  reyolutionaiy  des- 

fotism,  to  alienate  for  eyer  the  Italian  cause  from  catholic 
earts."  As  soon  as  the  temporal  power  of  the  papat^  was 
menaced,  Lacordaire  repudiated  the  cause  of  Italian  independ- 
ence ;  and  with  his  yiews  of  humanity  as  existing  for  the 
church,  and  not  the  church  for  humanity,  we  can  BcaxcAj 
wonder  at  his  doing  so.  But  the  way  in  which  he  praises  the 
conduct  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  gross 
ignorance  or  wilful  blindness.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  term  the 
"Washington  of  Italy"  that  Pius  who  entered  upon  the  path 
of  reform,  but  refused  to  follow  it  out ;  who  basely  deserted 
the  Italian  cause  in  1848*9,  and  would  not  permit  the  Boman 
troops  to  act  against  the  Austrians ;  who  fled  from  Borne,  and 
called  to  his  aid  the  foreign  arms  of  Austria,  Spiun,  and  Fianoe; 
and  who  was  finally  replaced  upon  the  throne  of  the  countiT 
he  had  deluded,  abandoned,  and  betrayed,  by  the  aid  of  French 
bayonets,  without  whose  support  and  protection  his  present 
tenure  of  power  would  not  be  worth  a  week's  purchase.  We 
should  ho  weyer  state,  that  although  Lacordaire  was  a  thorough- 
going partisan  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  re^n- 
diated  the  idea  of  any  terms  or  conditions  being  made  ^mih 
the  head  of  the  church,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  not  blind  to 
the  numerous  abuses  and  defects  of  the  papal  goyemment,  and 
admitted  the  necessity  of  "important  modifications  in  the 
goyemment  of  the  Roman  Statea 

After  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Constituent  AssemUji 
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Lacordaire  resumed  his  duties  as  preacher  in  Notre  Dame; 
and  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  delivered,  to  an 
immense  audience,  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  communion  of 
man  with  Ood,  on  the  fall  and  the  restoration  of  man,  and  on 
the  proyidential  economy  of  the  restoration.  His  last  public 
appearance  in  Paris  was  a  charity  sermon  preached  at  St  Roch 
in  February  1853.  This  discourse  gave  offence  to  the  imperial 
government ;  and  Lacordaire,  finding  himself  restricted  in  that 
nreedom  of  speech  of  which  he  hs^  been  throughout  life  a 
steady  and  powerful  defender,  never  .again  preached  in  Paris. 
But  at  Toulouse — the  birthplace  of  St  Dominic  and  the  burial- 
place  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas — he  delivered,  in  1854,  six  dis- 
courses, which  his  biographer  pronounces  ''  the  most  eloquent, 
the  most  irreproachable  of  all''  Thereafter  he  accepted  the 
direction  of  the  School  of  Sor^ze;  and  to  it»  and  to  the 
government  of  the  Dominican  province  of  France,  he  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  suoceded  in  making  Sor^ze  the 
most  flourishing  seminary  in  the  south  of  France.  It  was  there 
that  he  commenced  these  "Letters  on  the  Christian  Life,** 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish ;  there  he  received  the  distin- 
guidied  honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academv ;  and  there  he  died,  in  the  winter  of  1861,  after  a 
lon^  and  painful  malady,  endured  with  Christian  patience  and 
fortitude.  His  last  words  were,  "Man  Dieul  ov/vrez  moi, 
ouvrez'moir 

We  have  already,  at  considerable  length,  assigned  our  reasons 
for  differing  from  many  of  the  views  and  opinions  contained  in 
this  interesting  volume,  whose  pa^  glow  with  the  warmth, 
and  tenderness,  and  natural  partiality  of  a  life-long  friendship; 
and  therefore — although  we  cannot  agree  in  the  exaggerated 
estimate  which  Count  Montalembert  has  formed  of  the  verdict 
which  posterity  will  pronounce  on  the  character  and  genius  of 
his  hero — we  h&ve  the  less  hesitation  in  dosing  our  sketch  of 
his  career  in  the  Count's  own  picturesque  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage:— 

"  And  now  what  will  remain  of  him  upon  this  earth  ?  I  have 
said,  and  I  believe,  that  his  glory  will  soar  to  a  very  great  height 
in  a  distant  future.  But  between  this  and  then,  who  knows  ?  It 
will  undoubtedly  happen  to  him  as  has  happened  to  all  those  who 
have  more  than  others  influenced  the  action  of  their  time,  and  who 
have  impressed  upon  it  the  stamp  of  their  writings  or  of  their 
speech.  It  will  happen  to  him  as  has  happened  to  greater  than 
him,  to  Dante,  to  Shakespeare,  to  Gomeille ;  the  verdict  of  his  age 
will  not  be  entirely  received  by  succeeding  ages.  Certain  phases 
of  his  talent  will  be  anew  contested ;  certain  forms  of  his  eloquence 
will  grow  old.  The  ideas,  the  passions,  the  strifes  which  have 
moved  him,  will  appear  superannuated  or  insignificant.  The  im- 
mortal truths  of  the  religion  which  he  defended,  assailed  by  new 
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enemies  or  compromised  by  new  follies,  will  demand  new  ptoofr 
and  new  champions.  Its  foundations,  abieady  threatened  by  cupi- 
dity, will  perhaps  be  delivered  over  by  treachery  to  penecation  and 
destruction.  But  what  neither  time,  nor  man's  injustice,  nor '  the 
treasons  of  glory'  shall  ever  deprive  him  of,  is  the  grandeur  of  hii 
character,  the  honour  of  having  been  the  moat  manly,  the  most 
strongly-tempered,  the  most  heroic  soul  of  our  time ;  of  having 
undertaken  and  practised,  better  than  any  one  before  him,  that  in- 
dispensable alliance  of  faith  and  of  liberty  which  alone  can  restore 
modem  society ;  of  having  united  to  so  much  strength  and  brilliancy 
the  intimate  tenderness  and  the  soft  melancholy  which  move  and 
attract  more  than  genius.  He  will  always  be,  as  when  alive,  still 
more  loved  than  admired ;  and  no  one  will  ever  contemplate  that 
free  and  intrepid  figure  without  a  rising  tear, — that  humble,  in- 
voluntary tear,  which  is  the  seal  of  real  glory  and  of  troe  love. 
When  I  look  for  a  greater,  a  more  eloquent  than  him,  I  can  think 
only  of  Bossuet;  and  when  I  open  fiossuet  I  find  a  sentence  which 
sums  up  the  life  of  our  friend,  I  see  it  all  glorious  *  with  that  divine 
lustre  which  is  within  us,  and  where  we  discover,  as  in  a  globe  of 
light,  the  immortal  charm  of  honour  and  of  virtue.' " 


Abt.  IV. — DolKnger  an  "  The  Chv/rch  and  the  Ohurchea." 

The  Church  and  the  Churches;  or^  The  Papacy  and  the  Temporal  Power: 
An  Historical  and  Political  Review.  By  Dr  DdLUNOXR.  IVanfllaled, 
with  the  author's  permission,  by  Whjjam  Bibkabs  MacCabb.  Lon- 
don: Hunt  ft  Bhbckett 

For  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centaiy  ihe  aatbcur 
of  "  The  Church  and  the  Churches"  has  occupied  a  very  dis- 
tinguished place  among  Boman  Catholic  theologiana.  Bom  at 
Bamberff  in  1799,  and  educated  at  Wurzbuig»  JDoUinger  soon 
attracted  notice  as  a  young  man  of  superior  talents ;  aad«  after 
serving  for  some  years  as  a  curate  in  Franconia,  he  was  i^ 
pointed  a  professor  in  connection  with  the  EccleaiasticaL  Semi- 
nary at  Aschaffenberg.  In  1826,  his  earliest  work,  entitted 
*'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  First  Three  Centuries;' 
made  its  appearance ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  be  became  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  new  University  of 
Munich.  Since  that  period  his  numerous  pnblications  attest 
at  once  his  wonderful  diligence,  his  zeal  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Bomish  system,  his  eloquence,  and  his  extensive  eraditioD. 
Nor  has  he  confined  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  a  professor's 
chair,  and  to  the  quiet  walks  of  theological  literature.  He  has 
been  long  known  on  the  Continent  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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Ultramontane  party,  and  has  si^alised  himself  b^  his  activity 
as  a  politician,  as  well  as  by  Us  labours  as  a  divine.  From 
1845  to  1847  he  represented  the  University  of  Munich  in  the 
Bavarian  Chambers ;  and  in  1848,  when  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  national  parliament,  he  is  said  to  have  framed  the  cele- 
brated definition  of ''  The  Relations  between  Church  and  State" 
which  was  carried  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  nominally 
adopted  both  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  1847,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  professorship^  and  consequently  of  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Bavarian  legislature ;  for  the  ministers  raised  to  power  by 
Lola  Montez  dreaded  his  ability  and  influence.  In  1849,  he 
was  restored  to  his  professorial  chair,  and  he  has  since  devoted 
biipself  with  singular  assiduity  to  literary  pursuits.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  recent  revolution  in  Italy  hsA  been  watched  by 
him  with  intense  concern ;  and  when  the  throne  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  began  apparently  to  totter  to  its  fall,  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  accede  to  a  request  presented  to  him,  and  to  give 
two  public  lectures  in  Munich,  with  a  view,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  Boman  Catholics  for  the  fall  of  the  papal 
monarchy.  These  lectures  attracted  great  attention  at  tibe 
time  of  their  delivery  ;  reports  of  them  were  circulated  in  tens 
of  thousands  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers ;  and  the 
impression  they  produced  was  extensive  and  profound.  All 
felt  that  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  had  been  taken 
up  by  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  Bomanism,  and  all  were 
anxious  to  know  what  Dr  Dbllinger  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
His  lectures  were,  of  course,  variously  received,  and  led  to  much 
favourable,  as  well  as  unfavourable,  criticism.  The  author  has 
appended  them  to  the  volume  before  us,  and  thev  may  be 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  his  present  publication. 

Though  Dr  DoUinger  has  not  expressly  mentioned  the  design 
of  this  volume,  the  cause  of  its  appearance  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  pieculiar  position  of  the  pope  may  well  create 
unpleasant  doubts  in  thoughtful  minds  in  reference  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  visible  representative;  and  our 
author  has  written  this  work  to  reassure  waverers,  and  to 
inspire  firesh  confidence  in  the  divine  authority  of  Bomanism. 
The  condition  of  the  pontiff  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  all  his  sincere  adherents.  He  has  acted  as  a  tem- 
poral potentate  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  when 
his  kingly  dignity  is  imperilled,  no  wonder  that  those  who  look 
up  to  him  as  their  spiritual  chief  are  inspired  with  the  deepest 
solicitude.  The  pope  is  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  not  as  a  picture  stands  at  the  top  of  the  page  of  an 
4  illustrated  magazine,  or  as  an  ornament  surmounts  a  pillar, 
but  as  the  head  stands  related  to  the  man,  or  as  the  brain 
forms  a  part  of  the  human  organism.    According  to  the  idea3 
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of  strict  Romanists,  the  Church  could  not  exist  without  the  pope ; 
for  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  head  would  inevitablyand 
immediately  prove  fatal  to  the  ecclesiastical  hody.  But  though 
Dr  DoUinger  believes  that  the  loss  of  the  soyereign^  of  Borne 
would  be  a  sad  calamity  to  the  Church,  and  thai  it  might 
interfere  with  the  personal  independence  of  the  sncoeaBor  d 
Peter,  he  is  careful  to  iassure  his  readers  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  pope  as  the  chirfnkr 
of  Christendom.  In  his  lectures  at  Munich,  he  diaitiBCtiTefy 
proclaimed  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  bishm  of  Borne  is 
of  comparatively  modem  origm.  *'  Unquestionamr,"  said  he» 
"  the  papacy  is  older  than  the  States  of  the  Church ;  the 
Roman  oishops  have  been  from  all  time  chief  shepherds  d 
the  Church ;  but  in  later  ages  only  have  they  become  tempoial 
princes.  The  Roman  see  subsisted  seven  centuries  witlioQt 
possessing  in  sovereignty  a  single  village.  And  even  after  the 
Wffe  donations  of  the  FrankiiSi  kings,  and  that  the  tmpeior 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  a  State  of  the  CSiurch,  centazies 
had  still  to  pass  away  before  the  pope  came  into  quiet  posBes- 
sion  and  actual  administration  of  the  land  in  its  subsequoit 
extent.  In  Rome  itself  the  popes'  power  was  long  disputed; 
the^  were  frequently  and  for  a  long  time  compelled  to  lesTe 
their  city,  and  to  prefer  having  their  residence  in  Yiteiho, 
Anagni,  Otvieto ;  or  they  were  necessitated  to  pass  the  Alps 
and  seek  elsewhere  an  asylum,  most  frequently  in  France.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  thei*e  came  no  pope  to  Italy  for  nearlj 
seventy  years.  The  court  (Curia)  resided  in  Avignoa  -^  Ia 
fact,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  about  350  years  ago, 
that  the  popes  held  quiet  possession  of  the  State,  with  its  ^lee 
million  of  mhabitants."  ("  The  Church  and  the  Churches," 
p.  457.) 

''The  Church  and  the  Churches"  is  the  production  of  an 
earnest^  vigorous,  and  learned  polemic  If  we  cannot  adopt 
his  conclusions,  we  cannot  but  admire  his  eloquence,  his  acnte- 
ness,  and  the  extent  of  his  information.  It  must  be  interest!]^ 
to  ^tish  Protestants  to  know  that  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
professor  at  Munich  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
religious  history;  who  can  tell,  as  well  as  any  of  their  own 
writers,  of  the  Iraoad  Churchmen,  the  High  Churcfameii,  and 
the  Evangelicals  of  the  English  Establishment ;  who  can  dis- 
course fluently  of  Wesleyans,  CeJvixdstic  Methodists,  Free 
Churchmen,  ulster  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Plymottth 
Brethren  ;  who  can  relate  the  doings  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  who  has  studied  Mann's  "  Census  of  Religious  Wor- 
ship," and  who  has  heard  of  Spurgeon,  "  the  greatest  favourite 
among  the  preachers  of  the  day,  who  proclaims  the  purest 
Calvinism."    Dr  DoUinger  is  equally  conversant  with  the  reli- 
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giou9  condition  of  Holland,  Svitzerland,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  of  America:  We  cannot,  indeed,  undertake  to 
vouch  for  his  correctness  in  details ;  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
shew,  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  that  his  statements  are 
sometimes  ludicrously  inaccurate  ;  but  he  has  been  led  astray 
by  false  guides,  and  we  freely  accjuit  him  of  any  intentional 
misrepresentation.  Though  his  animadversions  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical denominations  he  describes  may  not  commend  themselves 
to  our  approval,  they  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  for  they  often  contain  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  and,  as 
indicative  of  the  views  entertained  of  various  forms  of  Protest- 
antism by  a  highly-gifted  Romanist,  they  possess  a  peculiar 
value. 

TEough  Dr  Dollinger  has  passed  over,  in  suspicious  silence, 
many  in^ints  which  fairly  presented  themselves  to  his  notice  in 
this  "  Historical  and  PoUtical  Review,"  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his  confessions  are 
remarkably  full  and  candid.  He  not  only  attests  the  extreme 
corruption  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but 
even  goes  on  to  affirm  that  Protestantism  has  rendered  sub« 
stantial  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

"  We  must  admit "  says  he,  "  that  the  anxiety  of  the  German 
nation  to  see  the  itUolerahle  abuses  and  scandals  in  the  chuich 
removed  was  fully  justified ;  and  that  it  sprang  from  the  better 
qualities  of  our  people,  and  from  their  moral  indignation  at  the 
desecration  and  corruption  of  holy  things,  which  were  degraded  to 
selfish  and  hypocritical  purposes.  We  do  not  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  great  separation,  and  the  storms  and  sufferings  connected  with 
it,  were  an  awful  judgment  upon  Catholic  Christendom,  which  clergy 
and  laity  had  but  too  well  deserved — a  judgment  which  has  had  an 
improving  and  salutary  effect.  The  great  intellectuid  conflict  has 
purified  the  European  atmosphere,  has  impelled  the  human  mind 
on  to  new  courses,  and  has  promoted  a  rich,  scientific,  and  literary 
life.  Protestant  theology,  with  its  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  has 
gone  along  by  the  side  of  the  Catholic,  exciting  and  awakening, 
warning,  and  vivifying;  whilst  every  exalted  Catholic  theologian 
will  readily  admit  that  he  owes  much  to  the  writings  of  Protestant 
scholars."    (Pp.  17,  18.) 

The  time  was  when  Romish  writers  poured  unmingled  abuse 
on  Luther,  and  when  they  could  discover  no  redeeming  feature 
in  his  character^Dr  Dollinger  has  no  sympathy  with  this 
style  of  vituperation.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
following  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  &ther  of  German  Protest- 
antism :— — 

"Within  the  mind  of  a  German  man,  and  that  man  the  greatest 
<^hi$  age,  did  the  Protestant  doctrine  spring  up.  Before  the  supe- 
riority and  creative  energy  of  that  one  mind  did  the  aspiring  active 
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portion  of  the  Dation  humbly  a&d  truBtingly  bend  the  knee  t  In 
him — ^in  that  union  of  sttength  and  intellect — they  reoogniaed  their 
master ;  they  lived  in  hia  thoughts — ^he  appeared  to  ^am  as  the 
hero  in  whom  the  nation,  with  all  its  characteristica,  waa  incorpo- 
rated. They  admired  him,  they  gave  themaelveB  over  to  him, 
because  they  perceived  in  him  their  country's  most  potential, 
powerful  self;  because  it  was  their  feelings  that  he  ezpreased  mora 
clearly,  more  eloquently,  and  with  greater  power  than  they  would 
themselves  have  been  able  to  give  utterance  to  them.  Thus  has 
Luther^s  name  become  for  Germany  not  merely  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man — he  is  himself  the  very  core  and  kernel  of  a  period 
of  national  life — ^the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  ideas,  the  most  con- 
densed expression  of  that  religious  and  ethical  mode  of  thought 
peculiar  to  the  German  mind,  and  from  whose  mighty  influence 
even  those  who  resisted  it  could  not  themselves  wholly  withcbraw." 
(P.  267.) 

Even  in  a  case  where  the  peculiar  clainis  of  his  Church  are 
immediately  concerned,  Dr  Dbllinger  makes  a  concession  which 
must  be  considered  extraordinary,  as  emanating  from  a  papal 
controversialist.  Whilst  he  contends  that  the  Lord  "planted 
the  institution  of  the  infant  church  in  the  central  point,  at 
Bome/*  he  grants  that  the  historical  evidences  in  support  of 
the  early  claims  of  the  papacy  are  almost  invisibla  **  There" 
(at  Rome),  says  he,  "it  silently  grew — occuUo  vdut  wrbor 
aevo :  amd  vn  the  oldest  time  U  only  shewed  itself  forth  on 
peculia/r  occasums''  (p.  42).  We  presume  that  he  here  refers  to 
the  pretensions  advanced  by  Victor  in  the  Easter  controversy 
at  the  dose  of  the  second  century,  and  to  the  threat  of  Stephen, 
about  sixty  years  afterwards,  to  excommunicate  those  churaies 
which  refuseil  to  adopt  his  views  as  to  the  rebaptism  of  here- 
tics. If  so,  his  allusions  are  singularly  unfortunate,  as,  on  both 
these  occasions,  the  claims  of  the  Italian  bishop  were  indig- 
nantly scouted  by  the  church  catholic. 

Our  readers  are  not,  however,  to  infer  finom  these  statements 
that  the  author  of  '*  The  Church  and  the  Churdies"  is  some 
half-hearted  Bomamst.  With  all  his  apparent  liberality,  he  is 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  so-called  see  of  St  Peter  ;  and  though 
he  is  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  abuses  in  its  ad- 
ministration, he  regards  what  may  be  designated  the  Cathohc 
system  as  the  perfection  of  beauty.  The  extinction  of  tbe  pope 
is  an  idea  which  he  cannot  even  entertain  ;  £|r  he  believes  that 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pontiff  is  stables  the  earth  itse^ 
"  One  thing,"  says  he,  "  is  certain,  amidst  all  wrecks,  one  insti- 
tution will  remain  erect,  will  constantly  emei^e  from  the  flood 
of  revolution — ^for  it  is  indestructible,  inunortal — ^it  is  the  chi^ 
of  St  Peter"  (p.  470).  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  he  is 
firmlv  persuaded  that  the  dangers  which  presently  beset  the 
papal  see  will  soon  pass  away  :  but,  shoula  they  be  of  longer 
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continuance  than  he  apparently  anticipates,  he  infers  that 
political  convulsions  of  portentous  niagnitude  are  approachin|[. 
According  to  his  views,  should  **  the  pope  be  despoiled  of  his 
landed  possessions,  one  of  three  eventualities  will  assuredly 
come  to  pass :  either  the  loss  of  the  Papal  States  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  territory  will  revert,  after  some  intervening 
casualties,  in  its  entirety  or  in  part,  to  its  rightful  sovereign  ; 
or  providence  will  bring  about,  by  ways  unknown  to  us,  and 
combinations  which  we  cannot  divine,  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  object,  namely,  the  independence  and  free  action  of  the 
papal  see,  without  those  means  which  have  hitherto  sufficed  for 
it ;  or  lastly,  we  are  approaching  great  catastrophes  in  Europe 
— ^a  collapse  of  the  whole  edifice  of  existing  social  order — events 
of  which  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  States  is  only  the  precursor, 
or,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  Job's  messenger"  (p.  3). 

In  the  work  before  us,  Dr  Dollinger,  m  the  first  place,  makes 
some  general  observations  on  the  respective  merits  of  Popery 
and  Brotestantism,  and  then  proceeas  to  describe  more  par- 
ticularly the  present  condition  of  the  religious  commumties 
unconnected  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  noting  down,  so 
carefully  as  he  has  done,  almost  all  that  can  be  said  to  the  pre* 

I'udice  of  the  Greek  Church  and  her  Russian  daughter,  of 
jutherans  and  Calvinists,  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  Independents,  we  submit  that  he  should  have 
furnished  as  fully  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and  exhibited 
in  the  same  severe  style  of  criticism  the  present  condition  of 
Romanists  in  the  British  Isles  and  America^  France  and  Austria, 
Spain  and  Italy.  A  notice  of  the  murders  recently  perpetrated 
by  Irish  papists  in  Tipperary,  and  by  brigands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  should  not,  m  fiiimess,  have  been  withheld  from 
his  readers.  After  dwelling  on  the  divisions  and  jealousies  of 
Protestant  sects,  he  was  bound,  in  common  justice,  when  com- 
paring the  Church  and  the  Churches,  to  tell  also  of  the  divisions 
and  jealousies  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  of  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  Jesuits  and  Augustinians.  But,  in  reference 
to  such  matters,  he  maintains  an  unbroken  reticence.  The 
temporal  government  of  the  Roman  bishop  is  the  only  topic  of 
the  Kind  on  which  he  appears  disposed  to  speak  freely.  The 
mal-administration  of  the  papal  court  has  become  so  notorious, 
and  has  contributed  so  much  to  its  present  embarrassment,  that 
it  could  not  be  ignored.  Dr  D511inger  concurs  in  the  confession 
of  an  eminent  writer,  that  in  the  last  century,  **  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Turkey,  the  country  beyond  all  others  the  worst 
governed  was  that  of  the  Papal  States.**  There  is,  as  he  admits, 
an  increasing  conviction  among  the  people,  "that  they  live 
under  a  pure  despotism  ;'*  and  he  acknowledges  that  the  papal 
see,  "  on  its  pohtical  side/'  has  "  presented  the  melancholy 
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spectacle  of  the  weakest^  most  helpless  government  in  all 
Europe ;  and  one,  too,  only  able  to  maintain  itsdf  by  the  double 
prop  of  foreign  powers  and  their  bayonets"  (p.  459).  He  com- 
plains that  priests  continue  "to  dischaige  the  (unctionB  of 
treasury  clerks,  or  police  directors,  and  to  conduct  the  busmess 
of  the  lottery  ;"  and  he  informs  us  that^  by  its  encouragement 
of  the  lotteiy,  the  papal  court  has  long  "  nurtured  and  incited 
the  rage  for  eambhng"  (p.  403). 

In  an  early  chapter  on  ''  The  Church  and  Civil  Freedom,* 
our  author  discusses  the  history  of  most  of  the  Protestant  states 
since  the  time  of  Luther,  and  attempts  adroitly  to  pany  the 
objection  that  Romanism  is  the  friend  of  despotism.  Whilst 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  he  shews  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  political  movements  throughout  Europe  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  his  reasoning  is  superficial  and  one-sided, 
displaying  rather  the  skill  of  a  rhetorician  than  the  serene 
wisdom  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  The  following  are  the  con- 
clusions which  he  deduces  firom  his  review : — 

''  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  as  a  fitting  inference  from  the  domestic 
history  of  each  country,  that  wherever  the  Beformation  prodnced  ose 
united  State  Ghurch,  it  act^d  prejudicially  on  oivU  liberty;  that 
such  States  retrograded  on  the  political  path  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  and  that  it  is  only  where  Protestantism  did 
not  attain  to  absolute  supremacy,  in  the  form  of  a  State  Church,  but 
where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  remained  catholio, 
while  another  formed  various  religious  communities,  that  there  arose, 
from  the  collisions,  and  limitations  thereby  occasioned,  a  greater 
measure  both  of  civil  and  political  freedom"  (pp.  120,  121). 

As  the  most  influential  Protestant  States,  with  Great  Britain 
at  their  head,  belong  to  the  dass  in  which,  as  Dr  Dollinger 
tells, us,  the  reformed  faith  "has  not  attained  to  absolute 
supremacy,"  and  produced  one  united  Established  Church,  it 
follows,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  that,  on  the  whde,  the 
movement  commenced  by  Luther  has  been  the  harbinger  of  a 
grater  measure  both  of  civil  and  political  freedom."  And  we 
believe  he  has  (][uite  failed  to  prove  that,  in  any  com,  it  has 
been  reall v  detnmental  to  the  mterests  of  public  liberty.  The 
examples  he  has  adduced  on  the  other  side  appear  to  us  utterly 
inconclusive.  It  so  happens  that,  in  the  sixteenth  and  sevra- 
teenth  centuries,  Sweden  and  Denmark  enjoyed  little  of  the 
advantages  of  constitutional  government ;  but  we  believe  that» 
in  the  century  preceding,  their  condition  was  still  woise ;  ^ 
then  they  were  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  anarchy.  The 
succession  to  the  crown  was  frequently  disputed ;  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Bomish  hierarchy  were  enormous ;  their  am^anoe 
was  intolerable ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  abisbop 
raising  an  army  and  waging  war  against  his  sovereign.    Jk 
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Dollinger  miut  acknowledge  that  the  Beformation  put  an  end 
to  these  episcopal  rebellions,  and  in  so  far  contributed  to  pro- 
mote social  Older  and  prosperity.  The  additional  authority 
subse<]^uently  gained  b^  the  Iking  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
as  it  simply  enabled  hmi  to  grapple  effectively  with  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  nobility,  and  to  diffuse  among  the  body  of 
the  people  a  larger  measure  of  general  comfort.  Nor  has  Dr 
DolUnger  convinced  us  that  the  lower  classes  in  Germany  were 
more  oppressed  after,  than  before,  the  rise  of  Protestantism. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Peasants'  war  in  that  country  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Beformation,  when  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
maddened  by  the  horrid  oppression  under  which  they  had  long 
groaned,  rose  up  in  immense  masses,  and,  after  tremendous 
carnage,  were  with  difficulty  subdued.  They  have  since  surely 
made  vast  progress  in  the  way  of  personal  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence. The  history  of  Protestantism  triumphantly  demon- 
strates that  spiritual  freedom  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  an 
extension  of  political  liberty ;  and  that,  where  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  are  most  highly  appreciated,  the  government  of 
the  country  rests  on  the  safest  and  best  foundation.  Bomish 
States  are  greatly  indebted  to  their  Protestant  nei^bours  even 
for  the  amount  of  social  privileges  they  enjoy.  Had  popery 
continued  to  rule  rampant  over  Europe,  its  inhabitants  never 
would  have  known  the  blessings  of  a  free  press  and  a  free  par- 
liament. The  importance  of  tiie  instruction  conveyed  to  other 
nations  by  the  exhibition  of  the  advantages  of  these  institutions 
in  Qreat  Britain,  cannot  well  be  estimat^  Nor  can  Dr  Dollin- 
ger  hope  to  recommend  Bomanism  to  intelligent  Englishmen 
bv  the  assertion,  that  they  may  thank  "  the  chv/rch  for  the 
liagna  Charta  of  121 5."  This  statement,  so  often  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  papacy,  has  been  as  often  shewn  to  be  fallacious. 
The  primate  of  Canterbury,  no  doubt,  assisted  the  barons  in 
obtaining  that  palladium  of  British  liberty :  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pope  interfered,  pronounced  the  Charter  void, 
and  threatened  the  patriotic  archbishop  with  excommunication. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Dr  Dollinger,  '^  historically  nothing  is 
more  untrue  than  the  assertion,  that  the  Beformation  was  a 
movement  for  freedom  of  conscience"  (p.  65).  We  acknowledge 
that  the  Beformers  carried  out  of  the  Church  of  Bome  too  much 
of  those  principles  of  intolerance  which  they  had  been  taught 
by  her;  but  withal,  when  they  left  her  communion,  they 
practically  asserted  the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves.  And 
though  the  attention  of  the  Protestant  Churches  was  primarily 
directed  to  questions  more  directly  relating  to  the  eternal 
interests  of  man,  they  soon  began  to  enunciate,  in  their  con- 
fessions, those  great  truths  which  are  the  seeds  of  civil  freedom. 
When  the  Westminster  divines  declared  that  "  Ood  alone  is 
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Lord  of  the  coTiacienee,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines 
and  commandments  of  men  which  are  in  anything  oonlfaiy  to 
his  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship/'*  they 
asserted  a  principle  wiiich  popery  has  persiBtently  refrised  to 
recognise;  and,  thongh  they  hare  themselves  been  chaiged 
with  intolerance,  they  have  nere  prodaimed  the  true  theory  of 
rdigions  liberty.  Dr  Bollinger  affirms  that  "the  first  who 
were  in  earnest  about  religions  freedom,  and  who  really  plaeed 
the  two  religions  on  an  equality,  were  the  Catholic  Englishmen 
who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  founded 
the  colony  of  Maryland,  under  the  leadership  of  Lml  Balti- 
more" (p.  67).  This  position  appears  scarcely  to  tally  with 
another,  advanced  previously  b^  our  author,  to  ihe  eflfect  that 
''  in  Catholic  countries  compulsion  was  ezerdsed  to  eject  Pro- 
testantism, which  had  found  its  wav  into  them,  and  to  restore 
the  unanimity  of  the  Church  ;  and  Catholic  princes  willingly 
appealed  to  a  right  invented  at  the  Reformation  by  the  iVo- 
tetiants,  in  order  thtis  to  overcome  it  m  their  own  territories 
with  a  weapon  offered  to  them  by  their  adversaries,  and  whidi 
was  declared  by  them  to  be  legitimate"  (p.  61)  ;  for  if  compul- 
sion was  unknown  before  the  establishment  of  Protestantim, 
we  do  not  well  see  why  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  friends  should 
be  complimented  as  "  the  first  who  were  in  earnest  about  reli- 
gious freedom."  The  credit  due  to  this  Roman  Catholic  noble- 
man, who  in  1634  founded  the  colony  of  Maryland,  has  been 
greatly  over-rated ;  as  we  believe  that,  under  the  drcumstanoes, 
he  could  not  have  secured  more  than  ecclesiastical  equality  for 
himself  and  bis  fellow-emigrants.  The  charter  under  which 
he  acted  was  granted  to  him  by  Charles  I.,  a  Protestant  king; 
and  he  might  have  endangered  his  whole  scheme  had  be 
ventured  before  the  eyes  of  a  Protestant  nation,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  Puritanism,  to  set  up  a  system  of  Komish 
ascendancy.  The  Baptist  Boeer  Williams,  who  in  1636  settled 
at  Providence,  far  excelled  the  Boman  Catholic  peer  in  the 
liberality  of  his  principles.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
Maryland,  no  one  withm  the  j»ovince  *'jyrofe89i7ig  to  believe  in 
Jesue  Christ^'  was  to  be  '4n  any  way  troubled,  molested,  or 
discountenanced,  for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  exerdse 
thereof  f  but  at  Providence,  Jews  and  Pagans,  as  well  as  odters, 
were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  American  eitisenship.  We 
protest,  however,  altogether  against  the  views  propounded  bj 
Dr  D&Uinger  as  to  the  history  of  religious  liberty.  The  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  were  acknowledged  and  acted  on  in  the  Low 
Countries  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  as,  aooordmg 
to  the  terms  of  the  compact  known  as  i^e  *'  Union  of  Utrecht^ 
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concluded  in  1 579,  by  those  who  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  IL, 
the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  were 
at  liberty  "to  countenance  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the 
Catholic,  or  both,  au  they  judged  expedient ;"  and,  eyen  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  where  the  Protestant  worship  alone  was 
to  be  publicly  celebrated,  pensions  were  to  be  given  to  the 
popish  clergy  who  had  lost  their  support  in  consequence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution.* 

When  Dr  DSUinger  speaks  of  "the  principle  of  religious  per- 
secution" as  "  deeply  seated  in  the  very  blood  of  the  professors 
of  the  new  doctrine"  (p.  69),  and  when  he  describes  Catholic 
princes  who  expelled  nonconformists  from  their  territories  as 
exercising  "  a  right  invented  at  the  Reformation  by  the  Pro- 
testants/ we  cannot  but  think  that  his  zeal  as  acontroverBtalist 
has  blinded  his  eyes  as  an  historian.  His  own  admissions, 
made  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  attest  the  groundlessness  of 
these  representationa  He  tells,  for  example,  of  a  gloomy  sect, 
with  Gnostic  doctrines,  which  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  of  which  "  Tiot  ons  obdurate  Tnember  was  permitted  to 
live  r  (pi  63).  He  adds,  "  Gradually  it  became  the  buls,  that 
a  fisdling  off  from  the  faith,  and  the  diffusion  of  unecclesiastical 
doctrines,  should  be  regarded  as  a  crime  worthy  of  deaih" 
Q>.  68,  64).  He  has  thus  exactly  depicted  the  legislation  of 
the  Fourth  General  Council  of  Lateran,  held  A.IX  1215  ;  as  that 
assembly  promised  to  Catholics  who  undertook  "  to  extirpate 
heretics  by  force  of  arms,"  the  same  indulgence  granted  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  crusades  to  Palestine.!  We  can  reccmcile 
the  statements  of  Dr  Dollinger  on  this  suWect  only  by  suppos-  * 
ing  him  to  mean  that,  whilst,  before  the  Beformation,  Komanists 
punished  non-conformists  with  death,  Protestants  invented  the 
plan  of  sending  them  into  banishment.  Whether  he  will  accept 
of  thi9  explanation^  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  but  he  can 
never  set  aside  the  plain  facts  that,  when  Luther  appeared, 
death  was  the  punishment  of  heresy-M^hat  toleration  has  sprung 
up  among  the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith — and  that  they 
have  always  been  its  most  stedfast  and  distinguished  advocates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  religious  liberty  was 
unknown.  In  the  western  Church,  Popery,  "  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus," 
reigned  without  a  rival.  The  bishop  of  Rome  had  instigated 
the  preaching  of  crusades  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses ; 
cities  had  been  reduced  to  heaps  of  desolation ;  and  myriads 
of  good  subjects  had  been  butchered.  John  Huss  had  been 
burned  alive  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance ;  and  the 
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Inquisition,  reconstructed  and  enlarged,  had  been  carrybg  on 
a  system  of  tjnranny  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  aimalfl 
of  the  world.  All  this  had  been  done  under  papal  sanction ; 
and,  with  such  transactions  before  his  eyes,  we  greatly  miuryel 
to  find  Dr  Dollinger  endorsing  the  affirmation,  that  "  the  princi- 
ple of  persecuting  and  oppressing  persons  of  a  different  opinion 
had  never  been  a  dogma  of  the  Church"  (pp.  76,  77). 

We  do  not  mean  to  accompany  our  author  in  his  review  of 
the  state  of  all  the  Churches  uncdhnected  with  Rome ;  hot  we 
'  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  some  account  of  his  criticisms 
on  the  Protestantism  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  Bjb 
blunders  are  occasionally  rather  startling ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  produces  such  authorities  as  Mr  Maurice  and  the 
Saturday  Review,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  is  so  em- 

g'lousljT  mistaken.    The  following  description  of  the  Engush 
stablishment  may  be  given  as  a  fail  specimen  of  his  axa- 
racy:— 

''  The  intellectual  classes  belong  almost  exclnsively  to  the  State 
Ghnich ;  and  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  a  man  of  eminence  pro- 
fesses himself  a  member  of  any  dissenting  body.  .  .  .  The  cleigj 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  themselves  proce^  from  the  higher  classes, 
and  are  by  relationship  and  marriage  intimatelyoonnected  with  them; 
it  is  only  very  seldom  that  clergymen  of  the  Church  have  sprang 
from  the  lower  orders ;  and  whoever  does  not  belong  by  birth  and 
connection  to  the  privileged  classes,  generally  finds  the  door  of 
ecclesiastical  proferment  closed  against  him.  .  .  .  The  son  of  t 
family  of  the  lower  order  might  perhaps  attain  to  the  pontion  of  t 
curate,  but  thero  is  no  Christian  country  where  the  poor  and  humble 
are  so  much  excluded  from  the  higher  schools  and  educati<Kial 
establishments,  and  thereby,  of  course,  from  the  Church  and  the 
service  of  the  State,  as  in  England.** 

''  Before  the  Reformation,  no  closed  pews  were  allowed  in  the 
churohes ;  the  space  belonged  to  the  whole  congregation ;  and  high 
and  low  were  mingled  together  when  they  prayed.  WiUi  Protest- 
antism, however,  pews,  or  boxes,  obtained  an  entrance — pews 
furnished  with  all  comforts,  in  which  the  rich  and  great  can  remain 
completely  apart  and  separated  from  the  common  people." 

"  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Churoh,  evangelicals  and  hijgb 
churohmen,  are  certainly  the  only  clergy  in  the  world  who  '  give 
every  deceased  person  to  the  grave,'  let  him  have  lived  how  he  may, 
let  him  be  even  a  Catholic  or  a  Dissenter,  in  the  '  sure  and  oertuo 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection.*  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  dis- 
tinct declaration  that,  after  all,  belonging  to  the  Church,  taking 
part  in  her  services,  and  using  her  means  of  salvation,  can  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence."— (Pp.  144,  153,  164.) 

Its  best  friends  will  acknowledge  that  the  English  EstaUish- 
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ment  is  at  present  lather  too  much  of  an  aristocratic  institu- 
tion; but  the  account  here  ^ven  of  it  is  unauestionably 
ezag^rated  Though  a  considerable  number  of  its  clergy 
belong  to  fisonilies  of  distinction,  it  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  this  department  of  ecclesiastical 
statistics,  that  many  of  them  are  of  yery  humble  parentage ; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  law  which  prevents  the  son  of  a  poor 
man  from  entering  a  university,  and  gaining  academic  honoura 
Neither  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  dissenting  pastora  and 
their  people  belong  exclusively  to  the  unintellectual  classes ; 
for,  not  to  speak  of  living  preachers,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  Bobert  Hall,  and  some  of  his  non-conforming  contempo- 
raries, had,  in  point  of  mental  calibre,  very  few  peers  in  Eng- 
land. Certain  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  some  of  them 
justly  suspected  of  Romanising  tendencies,  have  of  late  fre- 
quently asserted  that  '*  preserved  pews''  are  the  fruits  of 
ProtestantiBm ;  but  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  obnoxious  arrange- 
ment had  made  its  appearance  long  before  the  Reformation. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YU.  there  were  complaints 
made  that  **  the  parishioners  were  not  able  to  have  their  stand- 
ing-room on  account  of  these  seats.'"*  And,  according  to  an 
authority  which  Dr  Dollinger  has  quoted,  there  were  no  seats 
in  some  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  last  century.t  If  the  want  of  pews  is 
a  sure  index  of  spiritual  prosperity,  religion  must  have  been 
in  a  very  flourishing  state  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
North  Britain  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  remarks  on  the 
burial  service,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  above  extract, 
are  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  and  we  trust  that 
they  may  attract  the  notice  of  Lord  Ebury,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  seeking  for  Liturgic 
revision. 

Our  author  represents  the  Dissenting  interest  in  South  Bri- 
tain as  at  present  "  flourishing  and  vigorous."  He  evidently 
considers  Richard  Baxter  as  the  most  eminent  of  English  theo- 
logiansy  and  again  and  a^ain  reminds  his  readers,  that  this 
divine  differed  essentially  from  his  brethren  as  to  the  article 
of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Church.  Could  the  good  pastor  of 
Kidderminster  have  foreseen  that  the  time  would  come  when 
he  would  be  so  highly  extolled  by  an  Ultramontane  professor 
of  theology,  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  he  would  have  felt  that 
he  placea  himself  in  rather  a  false  position  by  some  of  his 
aphorisms  on  justification ;  and  he  certainly  never  imagined 
that  they  compromised  in  any  way  the  great  principles  of  Pro- 

*  See  Sandford'B  Bampton  Lecture  for  1861,  p.  828. 

t  OnnmnghMn'g  History  of  the  Olrnxch  of  Scotland,  yd.  ii.  p.  686. 
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testaDtdsm.    Dr  DoUin^er  tftke^  care  not  to  stato  the  pecuUtf 
views  of  this  celebrated  Eofflish  PuritaOt  and  quite  over-esti- 
mates the  extent  to  which  uxej  deviated  fiom  the  sentimenti 
of  his  co-religionistfi.    John  Wesley  has  the  honour  of  bebg 
described  ob,  "  next  to  Baxter,  the  most  important  man  whom 
Protestant  England  has  produced"  (p.  179) ;  but  the  author  of 
''The  Church  and  the  Churches''  does  not  oompliment  oui 
English  Methodists  when  he  sa^s,  that  "  they  axe  accustomed 
to  place  the  essence  of  religion  m  the  strongest  possible  exdte- 
ment  of  feeling,  and  an  imaginary  certainty  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation" (p.  181).    He  more  correctly  delineates  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  as  a  sect  exhibiting  "  a  rejuvenated  aod  modified 
Quakerdom/'  "  distinguished  chiefly  by  neppitions ;"  with  "  no 
confession  fonnuK"  "^o  church  organisatiout"  and  ''no  Sab- 
bath according  to  the  English  fiushion"  (p.  185). 

The  remarks  on  the  state  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  con- 
tained in  "  The  Church  and  the  Churches,"  constitute  not  the 
least  extraordinary  pait  of  this  remarkable  volume.  We  csn 
aJBford  space  for  only  a  few  quotations : 

*' Whilst  Protestantism  in  the  Netherlands  has  produced  lo 
abundantly  a  theological  literature,  Scotch  Calvinism,  althoagb,  by 
similarity  of  language,  brought  under  the  operation  of  rich  English 
literature,  has  yet  remained  sterile ;  and  has,  in  its  spiritual  poTeity 
and  lethargy,  contented  itself  with  very  few,  and  very  poor,  pro- 
ductions— a  fact  the  more  surprising,  when  occurring  amoDgst  t 
people  so  intellectually  gifted.  Gross  ignorance  in  theological  mat- 
ters had  always  been  a  strilting  featiure  of  the  Scotch  preachers. 
Burnet,  even  in  his  time,  makes  the  remark.  Since  the  Reformir 
tion,  Scotland  has  had,  in  fact,  only  two  important  theologians, 
Bobert  Leighton  and  Forbes ;  and  both  belonged  to  the  Episeopsl 
Ohnroh,  and  were  themselves  bishops.  .  »  .  The  offtoial  catschisa 
makes  it  the  duty  of  every  Scotch  Christian  to  examine  what  b« 
has  heard  in  sermons  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Had  this  duty  reallj 
been  performed,  by  only  a  smidl  number,  ecolesiastical  dimoni 
would  naturally  have  become  much  greater  than  they  ha?e  beeD. 
•  .  .  The  sect  system  did  not  originate  in  the  Scotch  soil,  bat  vas 
rather  dragged  in  upon  it  from  England.  The  great  secession  of 
the  preceding  century  took  place,  not  on  account  of  doctrines,  but 
by  reason  of  the  constitution  and  position  of  the  civil  power.** 
•  .....* 

<'  There  is,  in  fact,  a  solid  chain  of  belief,  with  which  the  Cahin- 
istic  system,  as  it  is  fixed  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  has 
encircjied  the  minds  of  men.  Ever  since  the  people  bate  been 
taught  to  measure  the  value  of  a  religion  according  to  the  asMQot 
of  confidence  it  affords,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  Galvinfist  sbooU 
be  still  more  firmly  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  his  dogma  tiian 
the  Lutheran,  since  the  problem  as  to  which  affords  the  highs' 
degree  of  tranquilising  confidence  is  here  solved.'' 
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"  Aocoriing  to  the  statement  of  Ha«rioey  the  meehanlcaly  fatal- 
btic  doctrine  of  the  American  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  doctrine  which 
relegates  all  human  freedom  and  self-determination  to  the  sole  will 
of  God  as  affecting  all  things,  has  gained  great  induence  in  Scot- 
land. This  influence,  according  to  Maurice,  is  connected  with 
materialism,  which  is  very  widely  spread  in  that  country.  That  the 
old  Scotch  Calvinistic  faith  is,  however,  lost  to  the  Scotch  Church, 
is,  according  to  his  testimony,  the  Tiew  of  every  intelligent  man  in 
the  country.  In  soch  a  state  of  things,  a  scientific  theology  is 
Scotland  ie  not  to  be  thought  of.  ...  It  is  only  by  an  entire 
absence  of  theology  that  the  three  Presbyterian  communiliea  can 
maintain  their  existence. 

*^  In  the  Jewish  rigidity  of  the  observanoe  ef  the  Sabbath,  the 
Scotch  Galvinists  endeavour  to  surpass  even  their  English  co-zeli- 

Sionists,  so  much  so,  that  even  a  little  walk  for  recreation  on  the 
unday  is  not  permissible.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  on 
that  day  a  much  greater  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  their 
churches  there  is  no  organ,  no  altar,  no  cross,  no  pictures,  no  light.** 
—(Pp.  188-193.) 

Procopius,  writii^  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  tella  us 
that,  by  some  in  his  time,  the  iaUnd  Britda,  lying  opposite  to 
Gaul,  was  regarded  as  the  place  of  departed  spirits ;  amd  thaty 
beyond  the  wall  by  which  it  was  intersected,  no  man  could  live 
more  than  half  an  hour.  We  fear  that  the  reader  who  derives 
his  knowledge  of  Scotland  only  from  ''The  Church  and  the 
Churches,'"  will  oonclude  that^  though  not  exactly  in  so  back- 
ward a  condition  as  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  it  is 
still  far  behind  other  countries,  as  well  materially  as  spiritually. 
According  to  Dr  Dollinger,  the  Scottish  churches  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  style  of  architecture ;  for,  as  thev  have  "  no  Ught,'*  we 
must  infer  that  they  are  o(»structed  without  windows ;  and  it 
is  xM>t  strange  that  they  have  neither  crosses  nor  pictures,  for 
how,  without  light,  could  such  decorations  be  exhibited  ?  The 
darkness  which  reigns  perpetually  in  these  Presbyterian  edi- 
fices must  be  a  true  symbol  of  the  inteUectual  condition  of  the 
worshippers,  as  it  appears  that,  since  the  Reformation,  they 
have  had  only  two  divines  of  any  signiiicance.  Th^re  have 
been  several  Sootoh  bishops  named  Forbes,  but  we  cannot  tell 
to  which  of  these  now  almost  forgotten  worthies  Dr  DoUinger 
refers  ;  and  we  believe  that  not  one  in  fifty  thousand  of  the 
present  generation  of  Scotchmen  has  read  a  page  of  any  of 
their  writings.  The  works  of  Leighton  are  better  known,  and 
are  highly  valued ;  and  yet  many  of  his  eountrymcn  dierisb  ao 
very  promund  veneration  for  an  author  who  exhibited  such  rare 
spiritual  endowments  combined  with  so  little  common  sense, 
who  permitted  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  a  cabs!  of  worth* 
less  politicians,  and  who,  after  haying  t%ken  the  Covenant,  and 
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administered  it  frequently  to  others,  became  a  bishop  and  an 
archbishop.  As  if  recollecting  himself,  Dr  Bollinger,  m  a  note, 
names  Maekmigkb  as  *'  the  only  important  exegist  the  Scotch 
Churdi  has  produced."     We  presume,  therefore,  that  he  has 
never  heard  of  Dr  Qeorge  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  a  man  who 
in  native  vigour  of  intellect,  as  well  as  in  exact  and  varied 
erudition,  wiU  bear  comparison  with  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
either  of  Qreat  Britain  or  the  Continent    As  our  aaihor 
admits  the  abundance  of  the  theological  literature  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  may  be  astonished  to  hear  that  divines  from 
sterile  Scotland  have  been  invited  to  occupy  professorial  chairs 
in  the  Dutch  Universities ;  and  should  he  ever  look  into  the 
works  of  David  Calderwood,  or  Robert  Baillie,  or  Samuel 
Rutherford,  or  George  Gillespie,  or  others  we  ndght  mention, 
he  may,  perhaps,  see  cause  to  modify  his  views  as  to  their 
''  gross  ignorance  in  theological  matters."    The  works  of  the 
late  Dr  M'Crie  are  known  all  over  the  world ;  and  his  ''  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Beformation  in  Italy* 
created  such  alarm  at  Rome,  that  it  had  the  honour  of  being 
epecially  condemned  in  1844,  in  an  enqrdical  letter  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVL    It  is  rather  a  curious  fru^t,  that  those  noble 
contributions  of  the  prince  of  British  theologians,  Dr  (>in- 
ningham's  "  Theology  of  the  Reformation,"  and  his  "  Historical 
Theology,"  appeared  in  the  very  year  in  which  "  The  Church 
and  the  Churches"  came  forth  to  tell  the  British  public  of  the 
intellectual  poverty  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  elsewhere  a  more  important 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Westnunster  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  than  that  here  undesignedly  famished  oy 
this  Munich  professor.  What  his  Church  has  fidled  to  eflfect, 
by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  by  holding  out  to 
inquirers  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  accomplished  by  the  agencv  of  this  little  formulary. 
The  Shorter  Catechism  and  the  Bible  have  produced  doctrinal 
unity  in  Scotland.  Dr  DoUinger  assumes  that  the  duty  of  com- 
paring the  teaching  of  the  minister  with  the  testimony  of  the 
word,  is  generally  neglected  in  the  land  of  Knox,  and  he  thus 
rather  awkwardly  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology  ;  but  a  little  better  acauaintance  with  the  coontiy 
would  convince  him  of  his  mistake.  There  is  not,  perhi^  & 
nation  in  the  world  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  pulpit  is  more 
narrowly  watched  ;  and  with  such  a  symbol  as  the  Catedusm 
in  universal  circulation,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  unsound 
expositor  to  escape  unchallenged.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  other 
systems  are  unable  to  make  way  against  the  estaUiahed  creed. 
Calvinism  is  a  chain  of  principles  in  which  the  logical  ftcultjr 
can  discover  no  weak  link  ;  every  part  of  it  is  composed  <tf  the 
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pure  gold  of  gospel  truth  ;  its  exhibition  is  veir  awful  to  the 
sinner,  for  it  reminds  him  most  vividly  of  his  cianger  and  his 
Hkiseiy ;  and  yet  it  is  most  comfortable  to  all  who  are  in  Christ, 
for  it  shews  them  how  firmly  they  are  bound  to  the  throne  of 
Etenial  Lova  We  can  well  understand  why  it  is  so  valued  by 
a  people  as  distinguished  for  their  philosophical  acumen,  as  for 
their  biblical  attainments ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  popery 
has  all  but  vanished  from  North  Britain. 

Dr  DoUinger  professes  to  support  the  statements  in  his  text 
by  a  rather  imposing  array  of  authorities  at  the  foot  of  the  page ; 
but  we  must  acknowledge  we  have  not  entire  confidence  in  these 
references,  for  we  have  examined  a  number  of  them,  and  found 
them  unsatisfactory.  Thus  he  quotes  Burnet  as  speaking,  in 
the  ''History  of  his  own  Time"  (L  46),  of  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  the  clergy  of  North  Britain ;  whereas  the  Bishop  of  Sarum 
has  delivered  no  such  testimony.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the 
Scottish  ministers  **  had  but  an  (n'dinary  proportion  of  learning 
among  them" — a  statement  which  can  scarcely  be  considered 
depreciatory,  when  we  recollect  that  it  proceeds  from  a  writer 
who  had  deserted  their  party,  and  who  was  very  adverse  to 
their  principles.  This  historian  makes  us  acquainted  with 
several  facts,  which  shew  that  his  Presbyterian  contemporaries 
were  pastors  of  no  common  excellence.  He  sa^s,  for  example, 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  mmisters  of  Edin- 
bui]G^h,  that  he  was  "  as  a  concordance,"  having  "  the  Scriptures 
by  Heart  to  the  exactness  of  a  Jew  ;"  and  instead  of  making 
any  such  affirmation  as  that  imputed  to  him  in  **  The  Church 
and  the  Churches,"  Burnet  asserts  distinctly  that  if  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  "  had  no  men  of  great  learning  among  them,  yet 
none  were  very  ignorant"  (L  46).  **  They  had,"  he  tells  us, 
"  brought  the  people  to  such  a  degree  of  knowledge,  that  cot- 
tagers and  servants  would  have  prayed  extempore ;"  and  he 
adds,  that  "  every  one,  women  as  well  as  men,  had  a  compre- 
hension of  matters  of  religion,  greater  than  he  had  seen  among 
people  of  diat  sort  anywhere"  (L  217>  218).  There  are  other 
allegations  in  the  quotations  we  have  now  given,  on  wluch  it 
must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  comment  The  readers  of 
the  Britieh  <md  Foreign  EvcmgeUcal  Review  do  not  require 
to  be  assured  that  the  "  old  Calvinistic  faith"  is  still  cherished 
ardently  in  Scotland ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  that  "  a  scientific  theology  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,"  in  a  country  which  can  point  to  living  theological  writers 
such  as  CandUsh,  Eadie,  Fairbaim,  and  Alexander. 

When  treating  of  "the  Church  in  Scotland,"  Dr  Bollinger  has 
made  other  assertions  sufficiently  startling.  He  maintains  that, 
where  genuine  Calvinism  prevails,  the  "perdition"  of  all  Roman 
Catholics  is  "  received  as  an  article  of  fidth."    We  are  quite  sure 
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that  Calvin  himself  entertained  no  sueh  sentiment,  and  we  know 
no  Calvinistio  Confession  in  which  it  is  {mmulgated.  N^iher 
can  we  join  with  him  in  the  complain^  that  in  Scotland  the 
"  deficiency  of  religious  compositions,  suitable  for  popdar 
perusal,  is  strikingly  apparent ;"  for,  perhaps,  no  part  of  Ckiis- 
tendom  is  so  well  supphed  with  such  literature.  The  absuiditj 
of  the  affirmation  that,  "  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth' 
century,  not  one  si/n^fie  chwrm  ufos  buiU  by  a  people  who 
regarded  themselves  as  the  most  religious  in  Lurope"  (p.  187, 
188),  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  even  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  as,  during  the  last 
century,  the  Seceders,  as  well  as  other  dissenters,  sprung  mto 
existence ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  these  denomina- 
tions deemed  it  their  duty  to  confine  the  celebration  of  their 
worship  to  the  open  air. 

After  this  woeful  account  of  Scotland,  the  reader  will  peiufie 
with  some  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  surprise,  the  followinf 
description  of  the  "  Protestant  denominationa  in  the  United 
States  of  America  :*' — 

"  No  State  or  National  Church  :  and  nefverthelcBS  a  general  pro- 
fesaion  of  Christianity.  Saeh  is  the  first  fact  that  strikes  us  with 
reference  to  religion  in  the  Eastern  States  of  North  Amerioa.  No 
one  would,  in  that  country,  venture  openly  to  proclaim  himietf  an 
infidel.  It  belongs^  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  to  the 
tone  of  good  society,  and  to  the  decorous  conduct  of  life,  to  be  a 
Christian.  There  does  not,  therefore — or  there  did  not  till  veij 
lately-sexist  such  a  thing  as  a  literature  of  atheism,  pantheisiD,  or 
materialiBm.  A  religious  atmosphere  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
country,  from  which  no  one  can  venture  to  withdraw  himself;  and 
this  manifests  itself,  especially,  in  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  in  the  extraordinary  number  of  churches  and  meetiDg- 
houses,  and  in  a  diligent  attendance  at  them ;  in  the  energetic, 
emulous  activity  of  the  various  religious  parties  in  their  efforts  for 
missions,  and  in  the  number  of  religious  periodicals.  Irreligion,  or 
contempt  of  religion,  is  there  only  displayed  by  the  Germans,  and 
contributes  much  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  Anglo* 
American  looks  down  upon  Germa&s.''--<Pp.  219|  22Kk) 

According  to  Dr  DoUinger,  the  Protestants  and  Romanists  in 
the  United  States  of  America  are  nearly  muDerically  equal  It 
is  indeed  stated,  we  presunoue  by  the  editor,  in  a  note,  that  the 
author  has  here  been  led  into  a  mistake  by  a  calculation  in  one 
of  Dr  SchaflTs  publicati<ms,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Pm- 
testant  estimate  may  be  doubled  ;'but  every  one  oonvenant 
with  American  denominational  statistics  must  be  aware^  that 
he  would  have  been  mudi  nearer  the  truth,  had  he  set  down 
the  Protestants  to  the  Romanists  aa  eight  or  ten  to  ooa 

As  connected  with  the  religious  condition  €^  our  fiieods  on 
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the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  we  can  afford  space  only  for 
another  extract : — 

"A  solid  scientific  theology  is  impoasiUe  for  America  in  its 
present  state.  Every  theologian,  or  every  one  who  might  have  a 
vocation  for  the  cnltivation  of  theology,  belongs  to  some  special 
sect,  and  finds  himself  more  or  less  subject  to  the  tyranny,  or  at 
lesst  to  the  influence,  of  his  denomination.  His  sect . . .  will  afford 
him  neither  space,  nor  light,  nor  air  for  a  theological  flight.  Nevin, 
the  only  living  American  theologian  of  any  importance,  confesses 
that  American  theology,  with  all  its  pretentious  and  pious-sounding 
phrases,  is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  school-boy  pedantry  compared 
with  the  German.  The  only  man,  besides  Nevin,  who  had  in  him 
the  material  and  the  vocation  to  make  an  eminent  theologian,  was 
William  EUery  Channing,  a  preacher  of  Boston."— (Pp.  228,  229.) 

The  authority  of  the  Merceraburg  Review,  to  which  our 
author  appeals,  in  a  note,  in  confirmation  of  these  sentiments, 
will  not  nave  much  weight  with  Transatlantic  readers ;  and 
those  of  them  who  peruse  this  passage  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
conclude  that  Dr  Dollin^er  is  not  endowed  largely  with  the 
gift  of  ''discerning  of  spirits,"  as  otherwise  he  never  would  have 
placed  Channing  and  Nevin  in  the  fore-front  of  American 
divines.  The  late  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  the  successful 
assailant  of  the  Unitarian  Qhanning,  possessed  a  &r  greater 
amount  of  theological  learning  than  hjys  eloquent  antagonist ; 
and  though  the  Bome-ward  pradilections  of  Nevin  of  liUroera- 
burg  may  commend  him  to  the  admiration  of  the  Munich 
professor,  we  must  take  leave  to  think  that  such  a  man  as  Dr 
Hodge  of  Princeton  is  a  theological  writer  of  rather  more 
"  importance.'^  Dr  D()llinger  has  elsewhere  mentioned  Jona- 
than Edwards ;  and  he  ought  to  know  that,  by  men  at  least 
quite  as  competent  as  either  himself  or  Dr  Nevin  to  pronounce 
an  opinion,  the  President  of  the  New  Jersey  College,  and  the 
author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WUl,  has  long 
been  considered  the  most  profound  divine  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "  Theological  flints"  are  not  very  desirable ;  and  we 
certainlv  cannot  applaud  the  exercises  of  imagination  in  which 
our  author  has  inaulged  in  his  review  of  "  the  Churches ;"  but 
those  who  delight  to  walk  in  the  good  old  paths  of  Bible  truth, 
and  who  have  studied  the  works  of  the  Alexanders,  or  Brecken*- 
ridge,  or  others  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  will  certainly  not 
be  prepared  to  endorse  the  assertion  that  "  a  solid  sdentiiic 
theology  is  impossible  for  America"  (pi  11). 

Dr  D^llineer  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
before  us  with  the  view,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  make  clear  both 
the  universal  importance  of  the  p^ps^  ^  &  world-power,  and 
the  things  that  it  actually  performs.  This  could  not  be  done 
fuUy,''  says  he,  "  without  exhibiting  the  internal  condition  of 
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the  churches  which  have  rejected  it^  and  withdrawn  from  its 
influence"  (p.  11).  Our  readers  have  now  been  fiimisbedwith 
some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  his  task  has  been 
executed,  in  as  far  as  the  Protestants  of  England,  Scotland, 
.  and  America  are  concerned ;  and  they  will  perhaps  agree  with 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  his  historical  pictures  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name  of  caricatures.  They  are  so  very  unlike  the 
originals,  that  a  discerning  eye  can,  in  some  cases,  detect  very 
few  features  of  resemblance.  Let  us  now  see  how  he  exhibits 
his  own  denomination.  There  is  ever  present  to  his  mind  one 
grand  idea — ^the  idea  of  what  he  caUs  the  holy  Catholic  Church. 
As  its  head,  the  sovereign  pontiff  sits  in  spiritual  glory,  reduc- 
ing everything  to  order,  consistency,  and  peace.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  papacy  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 

''  The  Catholic  Church  is  a  most  opulent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  most  multifarious  organism.  Its  mission  is  nothing  leas  than  to 
be  the  teacher  and  moulder  of  all  nations ;  and  however  much  it 
may  find  itself  hampered  in  this  task,  howeYer  limited  may  be  the 
sphere  of  action  allotted  to  it  by  this  or  that  government,  its  task 
always  remains  the  same,  and  the  church  requires  and  possesaes  an 
abundance  of  power  to  attain  its  purpose ;  it  has  a  great  number  of 
various  institutions,  all  directed  to  the  same  end,  and  with  tbeae  it 
is  continually  creating  new.  All  these  powers,  these  institatioos, 
these  spiritual  communities,  stand  in  need  of  a  supreme  guidance, 
with  a  firm  and  strong  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  wori:  bar- 
moniously  together;  that  they  may  not  degenerate,  and  may  not 
lose  sight  of  their  destination ;  that  they  may  not  snicididly 
turn  their  capabilities  one  against  the  other,  or  against  the  nni^ 
and  welfare  of  the  church.  It  is  only  an  ecclesiastical  primacy  can 
fulfil  this  mission — it  is  the  papacy  alone  that  is  in  a  position  to 
keep  every  member  in  its  own  sphere,  and  to  pacify  every  disturb- 
ance that  may  arise. 

•  •  •  •  •  . 

''It  is,  moreover,  a  beautiful,  aublime,  but  certainly  difficult 
mission  of  the  papal  see— a  mission  only  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
strength  of  an  enlightened  wisdom  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  mankind — and  that  is,  to  be  just  to  the  claims  of  indindiul 
nations  in  the  church ;  to  comprehend  their  necessities,  and  restnin 
their  desires  within  the  limits  required  by  the  unity  of  the  chuich" 
(pp.  44,  45). 

The  following  passage,  which  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the 
volume,  suggests,  however,  the  rather  discouraging  conclusion 
that  this  bright  vision  of  papal  performance  yet  remains  to  be 
realised: — 

''  Let  it  be  but  seen  that  the  papal  government  possesses  a  vast 
advantage  over  all  other  forms  of  sovereignty,  and  instantfy  the 
people  will  willingly  again  place  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
the  papacy.     What  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  thinking  thai  a 
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atate  of  cireamBtances  may  arise  iu  which,  when  eleotioDs  to  the 
papal  dignity  ocour,  the  penona  chosen  shall  no  longer  be  decrepit, 
aged  iDdividaals,  but  men  in  the  prime  of  their  years  and  their 
atrengtb — a  period,  too,  in  which  the  people  shall  be  recoaciled  to 
their  government  by  free  institutions,  and  share  in  the  conduct  of 
their  own  concerns — whilst  the  upper  classes  are  satisfied  bv  the 
opening  of  a  suitable  career  in  public  aflfairs  ?  In  such  a  condition 
of  circamstances,  the  public  and  speedy  administration  of  justice 
would  win  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  an  honourable  cBprit  du 
corp$,  a  feeb'ng  of  self-respect,  and  a  pride  in  their  integrity,  and 
ID  the  dignity  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  would  animate 
the  government  employien;  the  hostile  separation  between  eccle- 
siastics and  laity  would  be  put  an  end  to,  by  an  equality  in  their 
privileges  and  their  duties ;  the  police  would  no  longer  prop  them- 
selves up  by  religious  means ;  and  religion  would  no  longer  hobble 
like  a  cripple,  and  rely  for  support  upon  the  crutches  of  a  police- 
man."—(P.  430.) 

The  reader  must  remember  that  the  author  who  describes 
the  Roman  see  as  preserving  institutions  from  degeneracy — 
as  pacifying  ''every  disturbmce" — as  "just  to  the  claims  of 
individual  nations  '* — and  as  thus  fulfilling  "  a  beautiful,  sublime, 
but  difficult  mission" — ^has  written  an  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
must  therefore  know  something  of  the  monstrous  oppressions 
by  which  the  popes  have  rendered  themseljires  infamous.  He 
ought  to  know  that  by  their  barefaced  usurpations  they  have 
often  thrown  the  church  into  disorder,  and  that  they  have 
tyrannised  over  "individual  nations"  with  an  insolence  which 
nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  would  have  tolerated. 
Instead  of  promoting  peace  in  the  spiritual  commonwealth, 
they  have  kept  it  for  centuries  in  turmoil;  for  selfish  ends 
they  have  stirred  up  princes  to  make  war  on  each  other ;  and 
the^  have  been  distinguished  by  their  contentious  spirit,  their 
political  chicanery,  and  their  insatiable  ambition.  Dr  Bollin- 
ger asserts  that  the  Reformation  has  proved  a  failure ;  but^ 
beyond  all  controversy,  the  papacy  has  proved  a  curse.  Under 
its  management,  to  use  our  author's  ovm  language,  Christianity 
has  so  d^ranerated  that  it  is  obliged  to  "  hobble  like  a  cripple, 
and  rely  for  support  on  the  crutches  of  a  policeman."  Let  any 
candid  observer  look  first  at  Italy,  and  then  at  rich  and  happy 
England ;  and  he  may  see  clearly  the  effects  of  popery  and  pro- 
testantism. If  the  Roman  bishop  is,  by  divine  right,  the  father 
of  the  church,  surely  the  land  with  which  he  has  been  so  long 
more  immediately  coimected  shoald  present  abundant  tokens 
of  his  paternal  cara  Surely  the  city  of  his  habitation  should 
be  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth.  But  what  is  the  actual  state 
of  matters?  Has  not  Italy,  with  all  its  natural  advantages, 
been  the  most  miserable  of  countries,  the  almost  constant 
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theatre  of  wars  and  revolutions  t  And  is  not  Rome,  accotdin; 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr  Dollinger  himself,  one  of  the  woirt' 
governed  cities  under  the  sun  ?  Verily,  what  this  writer  calls 
the  *' beautiful  and  sublime  mission  of  the  papacy,**  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  ruinous  delusion ! 

Dr  DoUinger  knows  well  that  the  world  has  never  jet 
seen  an^.hing  like  the  state  of  things  he  has  depicted  when 
delineatmg  the  blessings  of  papal  supremacy.  In  the  apostolic 
age  the  Church  of  Rome  occupied  a  much  less  distinguished 
position  than  the  Church  of  Jerusalem ;  and  for  two  centuries 
afterwards,  no  other  religious  community  beyond  its  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  submitted  to  its  dictation.  In  the  fourth 
centutT  the  power  now  claimed  for  the  pope  was,  in  part,  exer- 
cised by  the  emperor,  who  summoned  councils,  presided  in 
them,  either  in  person  or  by  some  bishop  or  other  deputy  of 
his  own  appointment,  and,  in  one  instance,  coerced  even  the 
Bishop  of  Kome  into  the  profession  of  Arianism.  In  the  fifth 
century,  the  General  Council  of  Chaloedon  declared  that  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  entitled  to  the  same  honours  as 
his  western  brother;  and,  though  the  great  Italian  prelate 
complained  mightily  of  this  decision,  he  was  unable  to  procure 
its  repeal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  a  schism 
commenced  which,  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  inter- 
rupted the  communion  of  oriental  and  occidental  Christen- 
dom. No  one  can  pretend  to  say  that  Romish  claims  were 
universally  recognised  when  the  pope  became  a  temporal 
prince  ;  for  the  Greek  emperor,  with  a  multitude  of  his  cleijgy, 
was  then  opposed  to  him  on  the  (question  of  image  woiship, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  gained  his  kingdom  by  supportii^ 
idolatiy.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  eastern  and  western  churches 
were  separated  by  a  schism,  which  continues  to  this  hoar. 
Where,  then,  is  the  ''sublime  and  beautiful  mission** which 
our  author  has  described  with  such  enthusiasm  t  It  has  never 
been  realised.  It  can  be  traced  nowhere,  except  in  the  ima- 
gination. Of  a  papal  rule  extending  over  the  whole  churdi, 
and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  a  vigorous  but  beneficent  admini- 
stration, history  knows  nothing. 

Does,  then,  I>r  DSllinger  admit  that  the  Roman  primacy  has 
hitherto  failed  to  fulfil  its  mission,  and  yet,  believing  it  to  be  a 
heavenly  institute,  does  he  propose  its  reconstruction,  and  thus 
hold  out  for  it  the  promise  of  a  glorious  future  ?  By  means  of 
young  popes  and  a  reformed  curia,  does  he  expect  it  to  sab- 
due  the  world  ?  Does  he  think  that  men  will  close  their  e^es 
to  the  history  of  the  past,  that  they  will  forget  the  blasphemies, 
the  perjuries,  and  the  horrid  tyranny  of  the  papacy,  and  take 
it,  a  second  time,  on  trial  t  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  he 
regards  them  as  such  simpletona    And  he  must  himself  be  of 
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a  very  sanguine  temperament,  if  he  anticipates  that  the  wound 
inflicted  on  pontifical  authority  at  the  Kefonnation  will  ever 
be  healed.  He  acknowledges  that  the  antipathy  to  his  system 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  of  all  denominations  is  as  intense  as 
ever.  They  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  civil  and  religious 
Uberty,  and  they  will  never  again  be  entangled  with  the  yoke« 
of  Italian  bondage.  A  few  Oxford  dreamers  may  be  enticed 
back  to  antiquated  mimimeries ;  but,  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  and  amidst  the  light  of  modem  civilisation,  the  millions, 
who  are  ranged  under  the  standard  of  the  Reformation,  will 
never  be  induced  to  believe  Transubstantiation,  and  will  never 
consent  to  submit  to  Rome  as  the  mistress  and  the  mother  of 
all  diurches. 

Dr  Dollinger  proclaims,  as  we  have  intimated,  that  Protes- 
tantism has  proved  a  failure ;  and  we  cannot  altomther  over* 
look  an  assertion  which  he  has  reiterated  with  bu(£  assurance, 
and  with  such  evident  complacency.  We  admit  that,  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  reformed  faith,  at  least  in  Europe, 
baa  not  greatly  enlaiged  its  visible  territories  ;  but  our  audior 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledge  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
has  firmly  maintained  its  position.  If,  in  this  respect,  there 
has  been  little  progress,  there  has  certainly  been  little  failure. 
Its  prospects  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italv  are  at  present  far 
more  hopeful  than  in  the  days  of  the  CSatbolic  League.  Late 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land was  almost  entirely  popish ;  now,  there  is  no  part  of 
Christendom  where  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  much  less  influence. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Protestantism 
had  barely  obtained  a  footing  in  Ireland ;  now,  it  numbers 
neariy' one-fourth  in  the  national  census,  and  its  adherents 
constitute  a  large  preponderance  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  population.  Nor  has  its  political  power,  meanwhile, 
dimmisbed ;  for  Protestant  England,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  IL,  trembled  before  the  mighty  Armada,  is  at  present 
the  arbiter  of  nations.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Protestantism 
has  failed  in  stimulating  religious  inquiry,  as,  in  a  passage 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  Dr  Dollinger  himself  confesses 
that  it  has  thus  conferred  advantages  even  on  Roman  Catholic 
theology.  Nor  has  it  failed  in  elevating  the  standard  of  mo- 
rality. According  to  the  testimony  of  our  author,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was  little 
better  than  a  den  of  all  uncleanness ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that,  ever  since,  the  popish  priesthood  have  exhibited  an  out- 
ward decency  in  their  behaviour  which  before  they  did  not 
deem  it  necessarv  to  maintain.  And  though  Dr  Ddllinger  is 
so  careful  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  ^  crime,  diseases,  and 
deaths"  in  Calvinistic  Scotland,  he  ought  to  know  that,  whilst 
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Bomerhas  so  long  enjoyed  the  sped^l  supervision  of  the  head 
of  his  churchy  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  in  Edin- 
buigh,  the  capital  of  North  Britain,  is  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  the  same  class  of  infants  in  the  capital  of  tbe 
sovereign  pontiff. 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  afi&rmations  of  this  author,  we 
emphatically  deny  that  the  Reformation  has  proved  a  Mure. 
Had  it  continued  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  in  the  days  of  its 
youth,  it  would  long  since  have  swept  popery  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  but  though  its  progress  has  been  impeded,  partly 
by  the  apathy  and  mismanagement  of  its  friends,  and  partly 
by  the  reaction  created  in  favour  of  the  old  superstition  by  the 
Jesuits  and  others,  it  knows  its  strength,  and  it  is  confident  of 
ultimate  victory.  With  all  its  drawbacks,  it  has  conferred 
immense  benefit  on  society,  politically,  moraUy,  intellectually, 
and  spiritually.  Let  not  Dr  Dollin^er  imagine  that  it  has 
renounced  the  creed  which  it  professed  when  it  won  the  battles 
of  the  Reformation.  Channing  and  Nevin  are  no  more  its 
genuine  representatives  than  were  Socinus  and  Queen  Elisa- 
beth. Our  author  grievously  miscalculates,  if  he  believes  that 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  not  still  strenuously 
maintained  by  its  most  enlightened  and  trusty  advocatea 
This  doctrine  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  from  the  Westminster 
Confession,  or  from  the  other  public  formularies  whidi  are  the 
accredited  standards  of  Protestant  theology ;  and  so  long  as 
those  who  enter  the  ministry  signify  their  adherence  to  mm 
symbols,  no  one  has  any  right  to  assume  that  they  have  become 
obsolete.  And  the  missions  supported  by  Protestantism  at 
home  and  abroad  attest  at  once  its  vitality  and  its  eneisy. 
Eternity  alone  can  disclose  the  blessings  it  has  diffused  by 
means  of  the  millions  of  Bibles  it  has  put  into  circulation. 

In  "  The  Church  and  the  Churches"  the  great  variety  of  Pro- 
testant sects  is  kept  before  the  notice  of  the  reader,  and  he  is 
constantly  reminded  of  the  unity  of  Roman  Catholicism  The 
argument  thus  suggested  in  favour  of  popery  is,  after  all,  little 
better  than  an  api^  to  numbers.  Everv  party  is  united  as 
£gu:  as  it  is  organised,  and  Romanism  simply  presents  the  most 
extensive  ecclesiastical  oiganisation  to  be  found  in  Christ^- 
dom.  This  organisation  is  the  growth  of  ages ;  nobles  and 
kings,  from  time  to  time,  contributed  to  its  consolidation ;  and 
it  did  not  acquire  the  influence  it  possesses  without  much 
plotting  and  many  strugglea  Protestants  are  generally  agreed 
as  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  weir  dinferenoes 
relate  chiSy  to  itiatters  of  detail ;  but  we  must  confess  that 
hitherto  they  have  been  too  prone  to  split  up  into  frctions^  and 
that  they  have  thus  greatly  prejudiced  the  common  causa 
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We  think  we  at  leng^  dearly  disoem  indications  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  better  era  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that 
Presbyterians  in  the  various  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  are  forgetting  their  past  jealousies  and  divisions, 
and  are  going  forward  with  a  process  of  incorporation.  A 
catholic  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  banner  of  the  West- 
minster  Confession,  may  soon  become  a  spiritual  power,  before 
which  even  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  will  tremble.  And  the 
institution  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is,  we  trust,  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  still  more  extended  movement  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  general  union  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  The 
uneasiness  which  this  Alliance  has  created  among  Bomanists 
is  a  proof  of  its  importance ;  and  the  volume  before  us  shews 
that  such  men  as  Dr  Dollinger  are  watching  its  operations 
with  no  little  vigilance. 

Our  author  frequently  condemns  the  intermeddling  of  secu- 
lar princes  with  the  government  of  the  church,  and  we  might 
suppose,  from  the  tenor  of  his  observations,  that  this  is  a  griev- 
ance peculiar  to  Protestantism.  He  must,  however,  be  aware 
that  such  Erastian  interference  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Constantino  the  Great.  In  the  middle  ages  the  German  sove- 
reigns exercised  it  with  a  vengeance,  claiming  the  appointment 
even  of  the  Italian  pontiff;  and  the  struggle  for  superiority 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  kept  a  ?reat  part  of  Europe 
for  ages  in  disturbance^  Both  secular  and  papal  usurpations 
must  cease  before  the  church  can  enjoy  her  freedom,  and  be 
restored  to  unity.  When  the  ministers  and  other  oflSce-bearers 
appointed  by  Christ  are  permitted  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
when  the  pope  has  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  and  when  the  state 
confines  itself  to  its  appropriate  iunctions,  many  of  the  barriers 
which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  communion  shall 
quickly  disappear,  a  kindly  intercourse  between  the  religious 
societies  now  separated  shall  soon  commence,  and  the  idea  of  a 
visible  church  catholic  shall  at  length  be  realised. 

As  we  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  this  volume,  we  have 
been  impressed  more  deeply  than  ever  with  the  conviction  that 
Calvinism — the  theology  which  the  Britiah  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review  has  ever  laboured  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
pound— is  the  only  system  competent  to  encounter  and  van- 
quish popery.  There  seems  to  be  something  like  a  lurking 
apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Dr  Dollinger  himself  that  this  is 
the  faith  before  which  his  church  is  doomed  to  fall  As  often 
as  he  mentions  the  hated  creed,  he  apparently  cannot  restrain 
his  temper,  and  his  language  becomes  specially  acrimonious. 
He  cannot  afford  to  give  so  much  as  a  candid  statement  of  its 
principlea     According  to  his  representations,  every  one  who 
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adopts  it  *^  believes,  as  firmly  as  he  can  believe,  thai  he  is  elect, 
that  by  being  clothed  with  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  he  may 
be  received  by  God  as  righteous,  though  inwanrcUy  heisrujitao, 
and  that  he  can  never  forfeit  this  state  of  grace ;"  and  he 
describes  Mr  Spurgeon  as  telling  his  hearers  "  how  infallibly 
certain  he  is  of  his  salvation,  so  that,  in  fact*  there  are  only  two 
things  he  need  do,  sing  psalms  and  sleep  "  (pp.  174<,  177,  note). 
A  controversialist  who  thus  misrepresents  his  opponents,  sup- 
plies evidence  of  his  own  imbecility.    Did  he  feel  confident  in 
tlie  goodness  of  his  cause,  he  would  delight  to  present  the  argu- 
ment of  an  antagonist  in  all  its  strength,  knowing  how  well  he 
could  take  it  to  pieces,  and  demonstrate  its  insufficiency.    Dr 
Dollinger  sometimes,  in  spite  of  himself,  pronounces  a  eulogy 
on  the  obnoxious  doctrine.     Thus,  in  one  case,  he  speaks  of 
Lutheranism  as  **  pressed  down  by  the  logical  and  stdl  more 
consolatory  Calvinism"  (p.  28).    This  is  spoken  sneeringly; 
and  yet,  from   such  a  quarter,  it  is  rather  complimentary 
than  otherwise.      It  is  surely  no  objection  to  a  theological 
system    that   it  is  theoretically  perfect,   that    it    can   pass 
triumphantly  through  the  ordeiEd  of  criticism,  and  that  the 
most  rigorous  logic  cannot  convict  it  of  inconsistency.    The 
gospel  is  good  news,  it  is  designed  to  comfort  the  believer,  and 
should  not  that  theology  be  its  best  exponent  which  is  fraught 
with  the  richest  consolation  ?    Dr  DoUinger  acknowledges  that 
his  Church  has  suffered  most  in  times  past  from  the  preaching 
of  Calvinism,  he  admits  that  the  thirty-nine  articles,  as  well  as 
other  established  symbols,  are  "essentially  Calvinistic''  (p.  159), 
and  he  endeavours  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  this 
creed  has  become  obsolete.     He  has  the  folly  even  to  assert 
that  it  is  rejected  "by  the  majority"  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland"  (p.  192).     He  intimates  that  it  is  sus- 
tained only  by  the  Cameronians  and  the  United  Presbyteiiana 
Let  him  not  delude  himself  by  any  such  imaginations.    Scoir 
land  has  not  abjured  the  faith  of  her  confessors  and  her  mar* 
tyrs.    Nor  has  Geneva  abandoned  for  ever  the  theology  of  her 
great  reformer.    The  recent  reappearance  of  Calvin's  Catechism 
in  the  city  which  still  delights  to  do  honour  to  his  name,  be- 
tokens a  aisposition  to  walk  once  more  in  the  good  old  patha 
The  history  of  the  church  attests  that  a  revival  of  vital  godlir 
ness  has  always  been  connected  with  a  return  to  princiides 
substantially  Calvinistic.     In  the  last  half  century  such  prin- 
ciplea  have  been  making  steady  progress ;  and,  as  the  glory  <^ 
the  latter  day  approaches,  we  feel  assured  that  their  light  shall 
shine  with  a  brighter  and  a  wider  radianoa  £• 
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Abt  V. — WhateVifa  Preli/mvnary  Dissertation. 

EneydopaxUa  Brkannica,  Bih  Edition.  Vol,  I.  Disseriation  Third, 
JBxMbUing  a  general  view  of  the  Eiee,  Frogress^  and  Corruptions  of 
Christiamty.  By  the  Most  Re?.  Richard  WHATELr,  Archbiahop  of 
Dublin. 

Dr  Whately's  writings  have  not,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber and  importance,  been  much  noticed  by  reviewers.  Whether 
this  is  a  misfortune  or  an  advantage,  and  whether  the  Arch- 
bishop is  disposed  to  complain  of  being  neglected,  or  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  let  alone,  such,  to  a  large  extent, 
has  been  his  fate.  We  have  often  felt  surprised  that  this 
Dissertation  should  have  attracted  so  little  attention.  But 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  treatise,  we  can  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  reluctance  of  critics  to  meddle  with  it. 
We  are  satisfied  that  it  does  not  spring  from  any  disrespect  to 
the  author,  nor  from  the  persuasion  that  the  work  is  insignifi- 
cant and  commonplace.  Of  course  no  production  of  Dr 
Whately's  pen  will  ever  furnish  this  plea  for  neglecting  it 
The  real  difficulty  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  Dissertation 
must  always  have  been  felt  to  lie  in  the  immense  number, 
variety,  and  importance  of  the  topics  which  it  embraces,  ren- 
dering it  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  discussing  them  as  they 
deserve,  within  the  limits  to  which  periodical  criticism  must 
necessarily  be  restricted.  We  are  ourselves  very  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  task  which  we  have  undertaken  ; 
but  difficult  as  it  is,  we  think  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  work,  and  to  present  its  leading  views, 
whether  they  meet  with  our  approval  or  the  reverse. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  readers,  remembering  the 
noble  dissertations  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  which  enriched  the  former  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
poBdia  Britannica,  and  still  enrich  the  present,  may  have 
expected  to  find  in  Dr  Whately's  Treatise  a  historical  review  of 
Christianity  similar  to  those  which  are  there  given  of  science 
and  philosophy,  and  may  be  disappointed  when  they  meet  with 
something  so  very  different.  But,  though  we  confess  that  we 
shared  the  feeling,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  an  anti- 
cipation is  altogether  reasonable  and  well  founded.  Christianity 
was  not  developed  like  the  physical  sciences  or  mental  phi- 
losophy. It  is  not  the  growth  of  striking  discoveries  or  ingenious 
speculations.  As  a  system  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  it  came 
forth  mature  and  complete  from  the  hand  of  its  divine  author, 
and  so,  essentially,  it  still  remains,  and  must  remain  for  ever. 
Doubtless  it  has  a  history,  and  a  deeply  interesting  one,  but  a 
history  widely  different  in  its  character  from  that  of  the  material 
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or  mathematical  sciences,  and  of  metaphysical  or  ethical  phi- 
losophy. In  this  point  of  view,  we  might  be  disposed  to  take 
exception  to  the  title  of  this  dissertation,  professing  as  it  does  to 
treat  of  the  "  rise,  progress,  and  comiptions  "  of  Christianity. 
We  can  understand  what  the  writer  means  by  its  **  corruptiona," 
but  we  do  not  see  quite  so  clearly  what  is  meant  by  its  **  rise 
and  progress''  in  this  connection.  Christianity  is  not  the 
church,  and  any  expression  which  seems  to  confound  the  one 
with  the  other  should  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  title  of  a 
discourse  upon  the  subject. 

But  what  a  magnificent  theme  does  "  Christianity"  present 
to  one  who  treats  it  in  the  free  and  discursive  fashion  which  Dr 
Whately  has  adopted  !  And  the  absence  of  progressive  de- 
velopment in  the  substance  and  structure  of  his  subject  leaves 
him  all  the  more  at  liberty  in  dealing  with  it  And  of  this 
liberty  our  author  does  nut  hesitate  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost.  He  presents  us  with  a  dissertation,  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  brief  discussions  of  a  vast  multitude  of  topics  con- 
nected with  revealed  religion  ;  propounding  sentiments  and 
views,  many  of  which  are  striking,  most  of  them  sensible,  some 
of  them  highly  objectionable  and  heterodox,  but  all  of  them 
suggestive — saying,  in  short,  much  that  is  *'  good,"  something 
that  is  "  bad,"  very  little  that  is  "  indiflferent." 

In  treating  so  discursively  such  an  extensive  subject,  it  is 
obvious  that  even  with  the  liberal  allowance  of  a  hundred  quarto 
pages,  much  must  still  be  left  unsaid  which  Dr  Whately  would 
have  been  desirous  of  saying,  and  which  he  could  have  said  to 
excellent  purpose.  The  principles  and  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Christian  system  ;  the  time,  mode,  and  circumstances  of 
its  introduction  into  the  world ;  its  wide  and  rapid  difiiision 
amid  opposition  and  obstructions  of  every  kind  ;  its  conflicts,  as 
illustrating  its  spiritual  nature  and  the  character  and  aims  of 
its  institutions  ;  its  connection  with  the  world  and  the  world  a 
affairs,  with  civil  government,  with  literature  and  science  and 
philosophy ;  its  corruptions,  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
sprang  and  the  elements  by  which  they  were  fostered;  its 
wondrous  career,  with  all  its  strange  vicissitudes,  the  alternate 
flux  and  reflux,  revival  and  decay,  which  it  has  so  often  ex- 
hibited, and  how  these  have  been  produced  and  promoted  and 
checked  ;  its  influence  upon  human  society,  how  it  has  leavened 
and  mitigated  the  virulence  of  existing  evil,  and  how  it  has 
itself  been  leavened  by  it ;  the  great  men  and  great  actions  to 
which  it  has  given  birth;  its  present  condition,  and  fiitare 
prospects,  and  ultimate  destiny, — ^upon  all  these  topics,  and 
many  more,  it  might  be  proper  to  descant  in  such  a  treatise  as 
this.  But  multifarious  and  extensive  as  the  subject  i^p^ 
when  thus  cursorily  glanced  at>  Dr  Whatd^  embiaoea  a  still 
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wider  rauge,  for  he  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  Pagan 
religions  and  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  introductoiy  to  bis 
proper  theme  of  Christianity. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  headings  under  which  such  a 
writer  arranges  a  Dissertation  on  "  the  rise,  progress,  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity."  They  are  as  follows: — "Introduc- 
tion," "The  Pagan  Religions,"  "The  Mosaic  Dispensation,'' 
"  Introduction  of  the  Goroel,"  "  EstabUshment  of  Christ's  King- 
dom," "  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  "  Reformations  in  Reli- 
gion," Church  Allegiance  and  Separationa"  Whether  these 
headings  are  exhaustive  or  not  as  respects  the  entire  subject,  it 
must  he  admitted  that  they  afford  ample  scope  for  veiy  inter- 
esting discussion. 

Dr  Whately  begins  the  general  "  Introduction  "  by  referring 
to  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race,  as  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Genesia  And  the  strangest  thing  here  is,  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  first  temptation  and  fall  Surely  this  is  a 
very  singular  omission,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for 
it  We  have,  however,  an  ample  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  primeval  condition  of  man,  whether  it  was  a  purely  savage 
state  from  which  he  emerged  by  slow  advances  through  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  the  application  of  his  own 
resources,  or  a  comparatively  civilised  condition  from  which 
some  communities  have  at  different  times  sunk  into  barbarism. 
Our  author  strenuously  insists,  that  wherever  barbarism  exists 
society  has  degenerated  from  its  original  condition ;  and  more- 
over, that  recovery  from  a  savage  state  never  takes  place 
through  the  operation  of  man*s  natural  faculties,  but  is  in- 
variably owing  to  external  influence.  Give  to  human  society 
a  certavn  degree  of  civilisation  to  start  from,  and  it  will  make 
indefinite  advances ;  but  if  allowed  in  any  case  to  sink  to  the 
lowest,  or  to  a  very  low,  level,  from  that  it  will  never  rise  by  its 
own  inherent  and  unaided  resources. 

"  The  very  existence  of  civilised  men,  therefore,  proves  that  there 
must  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  some  instruction  given  to 
man  in  the  arts  of  life  by  some  being  superior  to  man.  That  man 
could  not  have  made  himself  is  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  a  divine 
Creator ;  and  that  maakiod  could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
civilised  themselves,  is  a  proof  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally 
strong  of  a  superhuman  Instructor*' — (P.  452.) 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  degeneracy  and  decline  which  issue 
in  barbarism,  Dr  Whately  maintains  that  VHirs  have  always 
been  the  principal. 

We  have  in  this  section  other  observations  which  we  can 
merely  glance  at ;  some  of  them  questionable,  as  the  suggestion 
that  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  descending  virtue  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  that  the  sacrifices 
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of  the  earliest  times  may  have  been  ^'  merely  a  mode  of  woidiip 
which  meu  devised  of  themselves,  and  which  God  thoiight  fit  to 
approve  aod  accept "  (p.  434) ;  and  some  of  them  exceUent,  as 
the  remarks  on  the  close  connectioD  between  moral  de|»avity 
and  religious  corruption,  and  on  the  absurdity  of  seeking  in 
Scripture  instruction  in  astronomy,  geology,  and  other  sd^ices. 
In  proceeding  to  treat  of  "  The  Pagan  Religions,"  oor  author 
deals  at  the  outset  with  the  notion,  that  all  mankind  have,  in 
all  ages,  in  reality  worshipped  one  and  the  same  God,  under 
different  designationa 

**  Father  of  aU,  in  every  age, 
In  every  dime,  adored ; 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord/* 

Dr  Whately  shews  that  the  sentiment  here  expressed  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  true  character  of  Paganism,  and  the 
actual  belief  of  heathen  nations  regarding  God,  inasmuch  as 
"  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  pagans  ever  thought  of  worshipping 
a  supreme  Creator  at  alL'*  An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  aetoal 
state  of  Pagan  belief  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  aovl, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  leads  the 
Archbishop  to  the.  conclusion,  that  there  was  hardly  any  real 
belief  of  the  kind,  either  among  philosophers  or  the  common 
people,  however  the  popular  mythology  might,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  imply  it 

We  must  afford  room  for  the  following  shrewd  remark.  The 
Pagan  religions  being  such, 

'*  We  wonder  that  the  Israelites  should  so  often  have  fallen  into 
idolatry,  after  having  had  the  true  Qtod  revealed  to  them.  Yet  the 
very  same  thing  is  going  on  almost  before  our  eyes  in  Ghristitti 
countries  at  this  very  day.  For  in  all  parts  of  Europe  the  most 
uneducated  portion  of  the  people  in  remote  districts  are  found  to 
believe  in  and  fear  various  superhuman  beings,  which  ars  in  reality 
no  other  than  the  gods  of  their  pagan  forefathers," — trollsy  nixes, 
fairies,  brownies,  kelpies,  and  the  like.  ''And  the  persons  who 
shew  them  this  reverence,  and  who  seek  their  help,  and  dread  to 
displease  them,  and  aim  at  obtaining  their  good  will,  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Israelites  of  old,  when  they  worshipped 
Baal,  and  Astaroth,  and  other  gods  of  the  heathen." — (P.  464.) 

False  religion  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  gradually 
by  designing  men,  the  use  of  images,  &a  The  learned 
metropolitan  opines,  that  the  confusion  of  Babel  was  rather  a 
dissension  aboiut  religious  vxmthip  than  a  confuMim  of 
langvAxge,  though  how  such  a  dissension  could  be  directly 
caused  by  God  he  does  not  explain.  The  curiosity  is,  that  he 
does  not  see  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  attaching  to  his  sup- 
position. 
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The  discussion  of  the  religions  of  Paganism  is  brought  to  a 
dose  by  the  following  weighty  observations  : — 

''  It  was  not  OTen  pretended  that  these  religions  rested  on  any 
evidence  worth  listening  to.  A  pagan's  reasons  for  holding  his 
religion  is,  and  always  was,  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from  his 
ancestors.  They  did  indeed  relate  many  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  through  their  gods,  but  almost  all  of  these  they 
spoke  of  as  having  been  wrought  among  people  who  were  already 
worshippers  of  those  gods,  not  as  having  been  the  means  of 
originally  bringing  in  the  religion.  And  all  the  pagan  miracles 
were  believed  merely  because  they  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which 
they  had  learned  from  their  fathers.  In  a  word,  the  religion  did 
not  rest  on  the  miracles,  but  the  miracles  on  the  religion. 

"  Tlie  Christian  religion  was  distinguished  from  these  by  its  resting 
on  evidence, — ^by  its  offering  a  reason,  and  requiring  Christians  to 
be  able  to  give  a  reason,  for  believing  it." — (P.  466.) 

Turning  from  the  pagan  religions,  Dr  Whately  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  "  Mosaic  Dispensation ;''  and  in  doing  so  he 
propounds,  as  is  his  wont,  many  sound  and  sensible  views, 
along  with  others  which,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  are  of  a 
different  character.  With  reference  to  the  peculiar  local 
requirements  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he  observes : — 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  that  religion  is  almost  the  only  one 
that  could  have  been  abolished  ctgainst  the  will  of  the  people  ^lemselves, 
and  while  they  were  resolved  firmly  to  maintain  it.  Their  religion, 
and  theirs  only,  could  be,  and  has  been,  thus  abolished,  in  spite  of 
their  firm  attachment  to  it,  on  account  of  its  being  dependent  on  a 
particalar  place.  The  Christian  religion,  or,  again,  any  of  the 
pagan  religions,  could  not  have  been  abolished  by  any  force  of 
enemies  if  the  persons  professing  the  religion  were  sincere  and 
resolute  in  keeping  to  it.  It  was  not  left  to  be  a  question  and  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  sacrifices  instituted  by  Moses  were 
to  be  continued  or  not,  but  things  were  so  ordered  as  to  put  it  out 
of  man's  power  to  continue  them." — (P.  468.) 

The  Archbishop  reproduces  his  well-known  views  regarding 
the  alleged  absence  of  allusions  to  a  fviure  state  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  propounds  his  singular  theory  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  may  have  been 
introduced  among  the  Jews,  even  by  debates  and*  discussions 
with  their  Pagan  neighbours !  (p.  476).  Then  we  have  the 
favourite  but  pernicious  dogma,  tnat  the  law  of  the  Sabbath — 
the  Fourth  Commandment — ^belonged  exclusively  to  the  old 
economy,  and,  conseauently,  has  no  binding  force  or  authority 
under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Indeed,  we  may  remark  generally,  that  Dr  Whately  appears 
to  us  not  onljT  to  isolate  unduly  the  Mosaic  economy  from  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Christian  on 
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the  oilier,  but  also  to  divorce  and  detach  it  firom  the  general 
scheme  of  God  s  moral  government,  and  from  the  administia- 
tion  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom. 

As  to  the  charges  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  our 
author  brings  in  such  unqualified  terms  against  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  crudeness  and  imperfection  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  which  were  given  them,  in  harmony  with  their  low 
state  of  civilL^ation,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  they  were  very 
far  from  being  ignorant  barbarians,  and  that  the  wisest 
politicians,  and  the  most  advanced  social  reformers  of  the  most 
enlightened  country  of  modem  times,  might  obtain  many 
useful  suggestions  from  the  laws  and  institutions  prescribed  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  And  surely  it  is  quite  possible  to  admire 
the  divine  wisdom  evinced  in  adapting  the  Mosaic  code  to  the 
comparatively  rude  and  infant  state  of  the  Jewish  community, 
without  ignoring  the  principles  of  eternal  rectitude  whidi 
underlie,  and  may  still  be  eliminated  from,  that  economy. 

After  devoting  some  thirty  ouarto  pages — or  about  one-thiid 
of  the  entire  treatise^-to  the  discussion  of  the  pagan  religions 
and  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  learned  primate  comes  to  bis 
proper  suLject  of  Christianity.  Here  his  first  heading  is, 
''  Introduction  of  the  Gospel,"  though  we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
altogether  appropriate  to  the  subsequent  discussion.  And  at 
the  outset  we  meet  with  the  objectionable  statement^  that 
Christianity  is  a  new  religion. 

"  The  Christian  religion,  though  sprung  out  of  the  Mosaic,  of 
which  it  was  the  fulfilment  and  completion,  yet  it  was  in  itself  a 
new  religion.  It  was  the  fruit,  of  which  the  Mosaic  dispensatioD 
was  the  blossom.  And  it  was  as  distinct  from  it,  and  in  many 
respects  unlike  it,  as  a  fruit  compared  with  the  blossom  which 
precedes  it  and  produces  it." — (P.  481.) 

On  reading  this  passage  we  strove  to  believe,  that  nothing 
more  was  meant  by  "  a  new  religion "  than  a  new  dispenaa- 
tion.  fiut  we  were  soon  constrained  to  admit,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  our  author  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  and 
that  of  the  Old  are  radically  distinct  and  different ;  that  the 
general  scope  of  each,  and  many  of  their  principles  and  rules, 
are  mutually  hostile  and  eversive,  and,  consequently,  that 
Christians  have  little  or  no  concern  with  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  standard  of  doctrine  or  duty.  Without  formally  stating  this 
as  a  distinct  proposition,  the  Archbishop  says  not  a  little  that 
clearly  implies  it.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  duty  of 
worshipping  God  and  honouring  parents,  he  adds : 

"  Of  course  Chrisiians  are  bound  to  practise  these  and  all  other 
moral  duties.     But  this  is  because  they  are  in  themselves  moral 
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duties,  not  because  they  are  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
was  designed  for  the  one  people  of  Israel/' — (P.  469.) 

Again — 

"  In  what  relates  td  moral  conduct  also,  the  precepts  given  under 
the  New  covenant  are  much  less  numerous  and  less  precise  than 
those  of  the  Law.  Not  that  Christians  were  meant  to  be  less 
scrupulously  careful  in  leadiug  a  virtuous  life  than  the  Israelites, 
but  that  tbey  are  left  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  Prikciples 
of  the  Grospel,  according  to  the  best  of  their  own  judgment,  instead 
of  having  a  multitude  of  positive  precepts  laid  down  for  their 
guidance."— (I*-  *82.) 

Again — 

"  When  the  Mosaic  Code  was  abolished,  we  find  no  other  system 
o/rtdes  substituted  in  its  room.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  laid 
down  Christian  principles  instead ;  they  sought  to  implant  Christian 
dispositions."— (P.  483.) 

No  hint  in  all  this  of  the  Christian  being  required  to  "  search 
the  Scriptures  "  of  the  Old  Testament  (to  which  alone  the  Lord 
could  have  directly  referred  when  he  issued  the  requirement), 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God ;  indeed,  the  contrary  is 
very  strongly  indicated.  We  cannot  help  seeing  that  Dr 
Whately  would  fix  a  wide  gulf  between  the  two  Dispensations  ; 
that  be  regards  them  as  being  in  truth  two  distinct,  if  not 
positively  antagonistic,  religions,  and  that  in  his  judgment, 
though  the  Old  Testament  may  be  usually  bound  up  in  one 
volume  with  the  New,  to  form  what  is  termed  "  the  Scriptures," 
a  Christian  is  not  required — nay,  it  would  seem,  is  not  at  liberty 
— ^to  go  to  its  pages  for  an  authoritative  exposition  of  his  duty  as 
a  moral  and  accountable  being.  A  conclusion  more  perilous 
to  sound  feith  and  right  practice,  or  one  more  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagina  We  believe  that  not  a  few  prevalent  and  pernicious 
errors  owe  their  origin  to  this  very  notion,  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  of  standing  authority  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  ;  and  that  while  it  may  be  studied  as  a 
curious,  or  even  a  divine,  record  of  a  peculiar  and  preliminary 
economy,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  now  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  word  of  God,  or  a  part  with  which  we  have  practically 
anything  to  do.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
gravest  heresies  of  the  Dissertation.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  author's  pet  theory,  broached 
in  his  '*  Essays  on  the  Writings  of  St  Paul,'*  in  which  he  com- 
mits the  strange  logical  blunder  of  confounding  the  principles 
with  the  rules  of  Christian  action.  The  actuating  primciples 
of  the  Christian,  as  every  one  will  allow,  are  the  evangelical 
motives  flowing  from  the  truths  and  privileges  of  the  gospel ; 
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but  the  regulating  principle  of  bis  life,  tbe  standaid  of  his 
holiness,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  law  of  God,  whidi, 
whether  as  promulgated  at  Sinai,  or  as  expounded  and  enforced 
by  the  Saviour,  is  unalterable  in  its  nature  and  everlasting  in  its 
obligations. 

With  the  above,  and  some  other  less  serious  inculpations,  we 
cheerfully  acknowledge  the  value  of  many  of  our  authors 
remarks  upon  certain  leading  characteristics  of  the  Christiaa 
dispensation  as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  ;  in  pirticular,  its 
eptrituality,  its  universality,  and  its  unity,  Bj  the  spirit 
tualUy  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  means  that  ''the  new 
kingdom  of  Qod  was  to  be  '  not  of  this  world/  but  spiritual ; " 
by  its  univeraaHty^  that  "  it  was  to  be  open  to  all  mankind  as 
its  proper  subjects ;  **  and  by  its  unity^  that  **  it  was  to  admit 
all  of  them  to  equal  privileges." 

The  conclusion  of  the  discussion  reminds  one  of  Paley  or 
Butler : — 

'*  When  we  look  back  to  these  distinguishing  points  in  the  gospel 
dispensation  wliich  have  been  here  noticed — its  spirituality,  univer« 
sality,  and  unity-— as  well  as  to  several  other  remarkable  features  of 
it,  we  cannot  but  perceive  what  a  strong  confirmation  they  afford  of 
its  divine  origin.  It  was  altogether  the  most  unlikely  thing  to  hava 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  man,  whether  dreaming  enthusiast  or 
crafty  impostor.  And  of  all  men,  Jews  were  the  most  unlikely  to 
have  imagined  anything  of  the  kind.  But  it  was  almost  equally  at 
variance  with  many  of  the  notions  of  the  heathen  also.  Both  par- 
ties, Jews  and  Gentiles,  had  never  conceived  an  idea  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  religion  without  any  literal  temple,  without  an  alt«r,  without 
sacrifices,  and  without  any  sacrificing  Priest  on  earth." — (Pp.  489, 
490.) 

The  next  chapter  of  the  treatise  is  occupied  with  the  "  Estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  Kingdom,''  and  contains  the  usual  com- 
bination of  gold  and  dross,  of  wheat  and  chaflf.     One  of  the 
views  to  which  we  demur  is,  that  church  organisation  and  modes 
of  worship  are  left  to  be  arranged  according  to  taste  and 
circumstances.     "  Doubtless,"  says  Dr  Whately,  "  the  apostles 
introduced  from  time  to  time  (arid  designed  their  eueeesaora  to 
do  the  same)  such  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  sevend 
officers  (of  the  church),  and  in  all  regulations  respecting  other 
non-essential  points,  as  circumstances  of  time  and  place  might 
require''  (p.  491).    Bearing  in  mind  who  are,  in  the  judgmmit 
of  the  Archbishop,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  vis.,  the 
ordinary  pastors  of  the  church,  we  have  put  the  parenthesis  m 
the  above  sentence  in  italics,  to  call  attention  to  the  proposi- 
tion which  it  contains.     The  same  theory  is  involved  in  tbe 
distinction,  familiar  to  episcopal  writers  and  their  readers, 
which  is  thus  stated  :-* 
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*'  The  doctrines  which  a  Christian  church  teaches,  and  is  bound 
to  teach,  are  to  be  those  of  the  Scriptures,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Bat  on  the  other  hand,  church  ordinances  and  regulations  are  only 
required  to  be  not  at  variance  with  Scripture." — (P.  502.) 

We  canDot  admit  that  this  extensive  discretionary  power  is 
left  to  the  church,  and  are  of  opinion  that  as  to  government 
and  worship,  we  have  far  more  express  directions  given  in 
Scripture,  and  are  much  more  strictly  bound  by  them,  than  the 
Archbishop  is  willing  to  allow. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  church,  as 
of  every  other  society,  to  appoint  its  own  ojfficerSy  to  fra/me  its 
own  rules,  and  to  admit  or  exclude  members,  there  is  much 
which  claims  our  cordial  concurrence.  We  would  only  make  a 
fuller  reservation  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  over  cdl, 
which,  however,  while  it  limits  the  discretion  of  the  Church  as 
a  divine  institution,  does  not  limit,  but  asserts  and  vindicates 
its  freedom  and  independence  as  respects  all  external  human 
control  or  interference.  And  we  are  more  disposed  to  admire 
the  intrepidity  with  which  the  claim  of  the  church  to  the 
exercise  of  these  essential  prerogatives  is  put  forth  and  defended, 
than  to  consider  very  cunously  how  such  views  can  be  consis- 
tently maintained  in  the  position  which  Dr  Whately  occupiea 
It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  get  from  such  a  quarter  a  dear 
and  well-considered  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church's 
independence,  and  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  it 

We  have  some  excellent  remarks  upon  creeds,  confessions, 
forms  of  prayer,  the  succession  of  the  ministerial  order,  &a,  as, 
for  example,  that  no  creed,  confession,  symbol,  or  article  of 
fidth  *'  can  claim  any  authority,  except  from  its  conformity  to 
Scripture  ; "  that  no  church  had  any  right  to  alter  the  Christian 
foith  ;  **  that  it  seemed  good  to  Ood  "  that,  after  the  departure 
of  the  apostles,  no  successors  to  them  in  the  apostolic  office 
should  arisa  As  members,  indeed,  and  as  ministers  and 
rulers  of  Christian  churches,  they  were  succeeded  by  others, 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  as  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
bad  no  successors, ""  We  are  also  explicitly  assured  that ''  there 
is  no  Christian  minister  now  existing  that  can  trace  up  with 
complete  certainty  his  own  ordination  through  perfectly  r^ular 
steps  to  the  times  of  the  apostles"  (p.  503).  Very  true ;  but  if 
contrast  is  a  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  no  less  than 
resemblance,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  last  emphatic  asser- 
tion should  have  reminded  us  of  a  counter  averment,  and  one 
not  less  emphatic,  by  another  luminary  of  the  Eoglish  Church. 
**  There  is  not,"  says  Mr  Palmer,  *'  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
amongst  us,  who  cannot,  if  he  pleases,  trace  his  own  spiritual 
descent  from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul"  {Origines  lAturgioaef 
vol  il  p.  249).    The  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  "  Logic  " 
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could  inform  Mr  Palmer  that  the  canon,  ^  aflirmanti  incambit 
probatio,"  is  a  standing  rule  in  dialectics,  and  consequentlj 
that  it  belongs  to  Mr  Palmer,  and  to  every  ''  bishop,  pri^  and 
deacon  amongst  us»"  to  prove  that  he  can  "trace  his  own 
spiritual  descent  from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  '*  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  ever  be  proved,  viz.,  hy  dduaUy  tracing  u. 
We  should  like  to  see  any  "  bibhop,  priest,  or  deacon  amongst 
us"  seriously  attempting  the  feat  It  would  be  amusmg  to 
watch  him  floundering  helplessly  in  the  quagmires  of  the  middle 
ages,  through  which  he  must  force  his  way  to  reach  "  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul."  Gravely  to  argue  against  such  very  ''foolish 
talking  "  would,  of  course,  be  utterly  useless.  Dr  Whately  gives 
it  its  due  by  treating  it  with  sovereign  contempt 

It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  that  we  cannot  leave  any  section 
of  this  able  treatise  without  interposing  some  caveat,  and  stating 
some  objection.  We  have  no  love  for  saving  clauses,  and  if  we 
could  honestly  have  dispensed  with  them  in  expressing  our 
approval,  we  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  to  commend 
without  qualification  or  reserva  We  should  hardly  have  taken 
exception  to  mere  questionable  words  and  phrases,  such  as  the 
neuter  pronoun  "  it "  apparently  applied  (twice  in  one  sentence) 
to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  to  the  employment  of  the  term  "  clergy," 
as  the  precise  equivalent  of  "elders  ;"  or  to  the  statement  that 
it  is  '^  from  the  church  that  ministers  (as  well  as  church  ordi- 
nances) derive  all  their  authority  ]"  were  it  not  that  in  the  case 
of  Archbishop  Whately,  inaccuracies  of  expression  usually  indi- 
cate something  more  serioua  But  we  must  again  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  an 
absolute  nullity,  and  that  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Christian 
Sabbath  rests  only  on  the  low  ground  of  the  authority  of  the 
church.  It  is  with  deep  regret^  though  of  course  without 
surprise,  that  we  meet  with  such  sentiments  side  by  side  with 
others  which  claim  our  high  commendation. 

When  Dr  Whately  comes  to  speak  of  the  corruptums  (^ 
Christianity,  his  remarks  are  extremely  fresh  and  suofgestive. 
Adverting  to  the  absence  of  a  continuous  inspiration  and 
infallibility  in  the  church,  and  of  an  unerring  interpreter  and 
guide,  he  observes : — 

"The  two  volumes — ^that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Revelation— 
which  God  has  opened  before  us  for  our  benefit,  are  in  this  respect 
analogous.  Both  are  in  theiuBelves  exempt  from  error,  but  they  do 
not  confer  complete  exemption  from  all  possibility  of  error  on  the 
student  of  them.  As  the  laws  of  nature  are  in  tbemsekes  invariable, 
but  are  yet  imperfectly  known  and  sometimes  mistaken  by  nataral 
philosophers,  so  the  Scriptures  are  intrinsically  infallible,  but  do  not 
impart  infallibility  to  the  student  of  them.  Even  by  the  moet 
learned,  they  are  in  many  parts  imperfectly  understood ;  by 'the 
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unlearned  and  unstable/  thej  are  liable  to  be  'wrested  to  tbeir  own 
destruction/"— (P.  505.) 

The  church,  and  every  minister  and  member  of  it,  being  thus 
fiJlible,  error  soon  crept  in,  and  has  extensively  prevailed. 
Dr  Whately  does  not  profess  to  give  an  historical  account  of  the 
corruption  of  Christianity,  but  rather  *'  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
aotkrcea  fix)m  which  they  arose,  and  of  the  means  by  which,  in 
many  instances,  they  were  encouraged  and  kept  up"  (p.  506). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  he  lays  down  two 
general  rules,  to  be  kept  in  mind : 

''  1st.  That  whatever  opposed  Christianity  at  the  outset,  afterwards 
tended  to  mix  itself  up  with  the  religion  and  corrupt  it. 

"2dly.  That  as  far  as  any  corruptions  depended  on  local  and 
temporary  circumstances,  so  far  they  would  be  likely  soon  to  die 
away,  without  spreading  widely;  but  so  far  as  they  were  connected 
with  human  ncUure,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  appearing  again  and 
again  in  various  countries." — (P.  506.) 

Under  the  first  canon,  our  author  shews  that  "the  chief 
opposition  to  the  gospel  arose  from  (1.)  Judaism  ;  (2.)  Paganism ; 
(3.)  Heathen  Philosophy ;  (4}.)  Immorality  of  Character ;  and 
(5.)  Worldly  Policy ;"  and  that  ail  these,  gradually  mingling  with 
Christianity,  'introduced  inta  the  religion  the  same  kind  of 
errors  and  wrong  principles  as  had  originally  been  openly 
array«  d  against  it'' 

The  second  general  rule  or  canon  above  quoted,  affords  scope 
for  very  extensive  and  interesting  illustration.  It  is  remarked 
that  religious  errors  "are  different  in  their  outward  form 
according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  time  and  place : 
bat  that  in  substance  and  at  bottom  they  are  nearly  alike, 
always  and  everywhere.'' 

Taking  the  five  sources  of  error  formerly  enumerated,  Dr 
Whately  observes,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan 
notions  as  to  different  grades  of  worshippers  violated  the  unity 
(oneness)  of  Christianity  as  respects  religious  privileges,  and 
that  this  notion  of  superior  and  inferior  ranks  of  Christians  has 
often  reappeared  in  succeeding  ages.  As  another  illustration, 
our  author  instances  the  introduction  into  Christianity  of 
sacerdotal  priests,  altars,  services  and  temples,  ''so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  whole  character  of  the  gospel."  This  error, 
though  derived  originally  inform  from  Judaism  and  Paganism, 
has  its  real  source  in  the  tendencies  of  depraved  human  nature. 
And  here  the  remarks  of  the  Archbishop  are  peculiarly  valuable. 
Eveiy  sound  protestant  must  be  gratified  and  refreshed  by  the 
vigorous  and  hearty  denunciation  of  the  dogma  of  a  Christian 
priesthood  which  comes  with  such  good  will  and  effect  from  this 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitary ;  and  by  his  emphatic  declaration, 
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that  ^*  the  only  priest  in  on/r  religion  in  that  sense'' — ^the  ancient 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word  as  equivalent  to  'U^vg,  a  sacrificing 
minister,  not  to  w^effun^g,  an  elder — "  is  Jesns  Christ  himself 
to  whom  consequently,  and  to  whom  alone,  under  the  gospel  the 
title  is  applied  by  the  inspired  writer"  (p.  511).  **The  very 
institution/'  it  is  added,  "  which  Christianity  in  its  pure  state 
had  abrogated  was  engiufted  into  it  as  it  became  corrupted  with 
human  devices.  An  order  of  priests  in  the  ancient  sense, 
offering  pretended  sacrifices,  on  a  pretended  altar,  on  behalf  of 
the  people,  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  scheme,  in  such 
utter  contradiction  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  veiy  letter  of  it^ 
that  they  were  driven  to  declare  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Eucharist  miraculously  changed  into  flesh  and  blood  offered  up 
day  by  day  repeatedly,  although  the  founders  of  our  religion 
had  not  only  proclaimed  the  perfection  of  the  one  oblation  of 
our  Lord  by  himself,  but  had  even  proved  the  imperfection  of 
the  Levitical  sacrifices,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being 
repeated  'year  by  year  continually'"  (p.  512). 

Dr  Whately  adds  with  great  truth  and  force:  ''Whoever 
will  minutely  examine  the  errors  of  our  unreformed  church" — i.«.  - 
the  church  before  the  Reformation — "  will  find  that  a  very  large 
and  important  portion  of  them  may  be  comprehended  under 
this  one  general  censure,  that  they  destroyed  the  true  character 
of  the  Christian  priesthood,  substituting  for  it,  in  great  measure, 
what  cannot  be  called  a  priesthood  except  in  a  different  sense  of 
the  word.  These  errors,  in  short,  go  far  towards  changing  the 
oflSce  of  Preshyteros  into  that  of  Hiereus"  (p.  513). 

Here  and  there,  as  usual,  among  manv  admirable  statements 
which  claim  our  cordial  concurrence  and  warm  approval,  there 
are  others  which  we  cannot  but  regard  with  different  feelingSL 
Such  is  the  exception  taken  to  the  application  of  the  term 
"  evangelical "  to  some  professing  Christians,  in  contradistinction 
to  others,  as  if  etymology  could  of  itself  secure  that  all  who 
receive  the  gospel  must  necessarily  be  equally  evangdioalr^ 
the  notion  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  ''  looking  upon  the 
Bible  as  one  book"  as  being  fitted  to  foster  Jewish  views  and 
prejudices,  whereas,  we  are  persuaded,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  evil  is  far  more  likely  to  arise  from  r^ardu^ 
the  Bible  as  two  books,  the  one  being  of  supreme  authority  to 
Christians^  and  the  other  of  no  authority  at  all, — ^the  assertion 
that  Baptism  is  an  admission  to  a  participation  in  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  which  constitute  the  church  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Qhost ;  that  "  we  are  authorised  by  virtue  of  this  sacred  rite  to 
appear  as  it  were  in  his  (Qod's)  presence  ourselves,"— and  the 
observation  that,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  is  meant  "his  Spirit,"— from  the^e  and,  perhaps^  firom 
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flome  other  statements,  we  have  the  irksome  but  imperative 
duty  of  expressing  our  dissent 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  Archbishop  Whately,  we  have 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  errors  and  corruptions  which 
have  often  flowed  from  the  introduction  of  philosophical 
speculations  into  Christianity.  All  honour  to  him  for  his 
strenuous  advocacy  of  a  constant  deference  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  his  earnest  cautions  against  presumptuous 
speculations  upon  topics  lying  beyond  the  range  of  human 
faculties,  and  where  no  clear  light  has  been  afforded  by  revelation. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  our  author  unduly  restricts  the  opera* 
tions  of  reason  in  dealing  with  what  revelation  has  unfolded, 
and  attempts  to  shut  it  out  from  a  wide  field,  over  which  it  will 
infallibly  expatiate,  and  within  which  it  may  find  legitimate 
scope.  He  will  not  allow  any  theory  or  philosophical  system 
of  religion  to  be  framed,  whether  true  or  false,  or  rather,  he  con* 
eludes  that  every  such  theory  must  be  false  simply  because  it 
is  a  theory.  We  have  little  room  for  quotation,  but  a  sentence 
or  two  will  give  the  gist  of  his  views. 

**  It  is  not  that  the  Arian  theory  of  the  incarnation  is  wrong  for 
thia  reason,  aud  the  Nestorian  for  <Aa^,  and  the  Eutychian  for  another^ 
and  so  on ;  but  they  are  all  wrong  alike,  because  they  are  theories, 
relative  to  matters  on  which  it  is  vain,  and  absurd,  and  irreverent  to 
attempt  forming  any  philosophical  theories  whatever.  We  would 
object  to  the  Pelagian  theory,  and  to  the  Galvinistic  theory,  and  tho 
Arminian  theory,  not  for  reasons  peculiar  to  each  one,  but  for  such 
as  apply  in  common  to  all."— (P.  517.) 

Now  we  confess  that  we  should  not  very  strenuously  object  to 
any  one  of  these  systems  or  theories  if  we  had  no  better  reason 
for  obiecting  than  that  it  is  a  system  or  theory.  The  important 
question  with  us  would  be,  not,  "  Is  it  a  theory  ?"  but,  "Is  it  a 
true  theory  V  Indeed,  we  cannot  prevent  reason  from  dealing 
with  such  themes  and  building  up  a  system,  more  or  less  sym- 
metrical, of  what  it  deems  theological  truths.  And  we  hold 
that  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  sound  determination  to 
appeal  constantly  and  submissively  ''to  the  law  and  the 
testimony,"  and  with  the  strongest  sense  of  the  danger  of 
reckless  and  unbridled  speculation  when  permitted  without 
restraint  to  run  riot  among  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  our  own  spiritual  being  and  our  relation  to  God.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that,  to  exclude  reason  from  the  province  which 
we  have  indicated,  would  be  unnecessarily  and  injuriously  to  fret 
and  fetter  this  active  &culty,  where  it  might  with  safety  and 
advantage  be  allowed  freer  action  and  wider  scope. 

Nor  can  we  admit  the  validity  of  Dr  Whately*s  argument, 
that  such  philosophical  or  systematic  exhibitions  of  Christianity 
would  not  have  been  a  stunUfling-Uock  to  the  Jews  or  foolim- 
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71688  to  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  gospel  which 
Paul  preached.  It  was  not  in  the  form,  but  in  £e  subatance 
and  subject  of  the  preaching,  viz.,  Christ  crudjied,  that  the 
offensiveness  and  the  foolishness  of  the  doctrine  lay.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  force  whatever  in  ''the  reason  for  oondemoiDg" 
these  "metaphysical  theories  of  Christianity/'  and  "oU  of  thm 
equdUy/'  that  "  if  such  speculations  be  allowed,  it  is  evident 
Christianity  must  be,  not  one,  but  iuv  religions,  that  for  the 
few  profound  theologians,  and  that  for  ordinary  men"  (p.  519). 
Certainly  the  conclusion  which  is  so  "evident''  to  the  Ardihishop 
is  by  no  means  so  to  us. 

The  practical  character  of  Dr  Whately's  mind  is  well 
exemplified  in  his  remarks  on  the  errors  which  have  been 
introduced  and  fostered  by  "moral  corruption  in  the  members 
of  Christian  churches."  How  weighty  is  the  following  general 
observation  upon  this  subject : — 

"  Every  kind  of  depravity  or  moral  defect  predisposes  man  either 
to  reject  Christianity  altogether,  or  else  to  introduce,  or  to  accept, 
some  erroneous  views  of  it.  And  there  is  no  kind  of  religious  cornip- 
tioD  against  which  men  are  usually  less  on  their  guard.*' — (P.  520.) 
Among  the  errors  which  have  thus  been  introduced  or 
cherished,  he  specifies  "the  notion  that  the  priest  has  power 
to  forgive  sins  as  against  God/' — the  doctrine  of  atoning  virtue 
and  meritorious  efficacy  of  "  fasting  and  other  penances,  pil- 
grimages, prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up  in  behalf  of  the 
decca^,  and  rich  gifts  bestowed  on  the  church," — ^the  idea  that 
the  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  rite  of  extreme  unction, 
on  his  deathbed,  will  promote  or  secure  the  salvation  of  a  wicked 
man, — and  the  delusions  of  antinomianism  in  all  its  phasea 

Dr  Whately  concludes  this  section  with  some  admirable 
observations  on  the  effect  of  worldly  policy  in  promoting  religious 
errors,  by  the  introduction  of  ungodly  men  into  the  ministry, 
the  use  of  religion  as  an  engine  of  statecraft  by  worldly-minded 
rulers,  and  the  employment  of  persecution  for  their  own  selfish 
ends,  and  to  the  grievous  injury  of  true  Christianity. 

The  next  subject  is  that  of  "  Reformations  In  Beligion,"  and 
is  treated  with  great  ability.  Our  author  does  not,  indeed, 
notice  historically  the  various  attempts — successful  or  other- 
wise— ^which  were  made  in  different  ages  of  the  church  to  check 
growing  abuses,  and  remedy  those  already  prevailing.  He 
deals  with  the  two  following  points  : — 

"  I.  The  principal  hindrances  to  needful  reformations. 

'*  II.  The  faults  to  which  reformers  are  chiefly  liable." 

Under  the  former  he  observes : — 

"  There  are  three  mistakes  frequently  committed  by  Christians, 
each  of  which  has  contributed  to  prevent  successful  opposition  to 
corruptions  and  correction  of  them  »— 
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"  (1.)  Some  have  attached  too  much  importance  to  maUen  not 
esMeniMf  and  have  contended  too  earnestly  for  them." 

Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  old  controversies  regardin/o^ 
Easter,  and  with  reference  to  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  modem  disputes  as  to 
the  colour  of  a  preacher  s  dresa 

"  (2.)  Others — and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  very  same  persons — 
have  acquiesced  in  very  serious  corruptions  through  a  mistaken 
anxiety  for  what  they  consider  Christian  unity  or  concord.*' 

This  is  a  very  common  error,  and  all  the  more  injurious  that 
it  is  often  the  error  of  good  men,  and  one  which  seems  to  ''  lean 
to  virtue's  side."  To  avoid  it  there  is  required  a  clear  percep- 
tion, not  only  of  what  is  right  and  true,  but  also  of  what  is 
essential ;  so  essential  or  so  important  as  to  demand  that  it 
should  be  maintained  and  contended  for  at  all  hazards  and  at 
every  cost ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  required  the  high 
principle  which  constrains  faithful  men  to  hold  fast  the  true 
and  practise  the  right  without  regard  to  consequences. 

"  (3.)  A  third  cause,  tending  to  the  same  effects,  is  a  mistaken 
dread  of  innovations.  Those  who  are  upon  their  guard  only  against 
sudden  corruptions,  and  overlook  such  as  creep  in  silently  and 
gradually,  will  be  disposed  to  resist  as  innovations  what  are,  in  truth, 
restorations,  and  to  maintain  what  are,  in  reality,  very  great  and 
mischievous  innovations,"  ^ 

The  removal  of  this  latter  class  of  corruptions,  viz.,  those 
which  were  introduced  slowly,  silentlv,  and  step  by  step,  has 
often  been  regarded  with  alarm,  and  strenuously  resisted  as 
reckless  iuTiovation,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  restoration  to 
primitive  order,  the  corruption,  and  not  its  removal,  being  the 
true  innovation.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  interesting 
discussion  is  extremely  valuable,  as  enunciating,  without 
qualification  or  reserve,  the  supremacy  and  exclusive  authority 
of  the  word  of  God, — a  principle,  the  fearless  and  faithful  appli- 
cation of  which  will  furnish  the  only  effectual  safeguard  for  the 
prevention,  and  the  only  unfailing  remedy  for  the  cure,  of 
corruption. 

"  If  we  would  keep  our  religion  pure,  both  from  new  and  from  old 
corruptions,  we  must  go  straight  to  the  very  fountain  head  itself, 
and  observe  what  is  or  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the  inspired  word.*' 
—(P.  530,) 

By  the  operation  of  the  influences  above  referred  to,  errors 
and  abuses  were  allowed  to  accumulate  till  a  thorough  reformat 
tion,  or  as  Dr  Whately  thinks  it  should  be  called,  a  restorcUion, 
become*  necessary.  Employing  one  of  his  homely  but  admirable 
illustrations,  he  observes — 

**  It  is  like  the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of  a  great  part  of  a 
VOL.  Xn.**-NO.  XLVL  3  B 
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house,  as  distingaished  from  the  many  small  r^ndn  which  are  made 
every  year  by  a  prudent  man,  and  the  occasional  small  improve- 
ments he  may  see  need  for.  These  repairs  and  improvements  he 
makes  on  purpose  that  he  may  be  saved  from  the  far  greater  cost 
and  inconvenience  of  rebuilding,  which  is  an  evil  in  itself,  tboagh 
a  necessary  evil  when  timely  repairs  have  been  neglected."— (P.  530.) 

The  chief  dangers  which  beset  reformers  are  stated  by  Dr 
Whately  to  be  these  two  : — 

''1.  An  overweening  security  against  falling  into  the  faults  of 
the  system  they  are  rearming. 

''  2.  Not  being  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  reactions,  or 
the  tendency  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  mistake  'the 
reverse  of  wrong  for  right/" 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  this  very  short  list  com* 
prises  all  the  dangers  to  which  reformers  of  religion  are  liabla 
We  believe,  for  example,  that  they  are  not  exempt  firom  the 
risk  of  yielding  to  secular  influence,  and  stoppinc^  short,  or 
going  astray  at  the  instigation  of  civil  rulers  in  the  work  of 
reformation.  Dr  Whately  congratulates  the  church  to  whicK 
he  belongs,  that  the  EngUsh  reformers  escaped  the  temptation 
of  going  too  far  in  aboUshing  the  prevailing  practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  most  reverend  prelate  will  excuse  us  if  we 
congratulate  some  other  churches  on  the  circumstance  that^A^r 
reformers  went  a  good  deal  farther  in  this  direction  ;  and  the 
Archbishop  knows  that  here  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
reformers  would  have  joined  their  congratulations  with  ours. 
He  blames  those  who  strove  to  be  '^  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
church  from  which  they  revolted,  even  in  matters  indifferent, 
altering  for  the  sake  of  change.  They  ought  to  have  considered 
that  the  presumption  is  always  against  a  change"  (p.  536) 
Our  view  is,  that  in  such  cases  tne  presumption  is  always  against 
what  is  not  prescribed  in  Scripture,  and  that  infinitely  more 
evil  has  resulted  from  undue  conformity  to  religious  and  eode- 
siastical  usages  which  have  no  authority  in  the  word  of  God, 
than  from  a  rigorous  and  unsparing  rejection  of  them. 

The  last  of  the  leading  topics  treated  of  in  the  Dissertation 
is  that  of  ''  Church  Allegiance  and  Separation.''  And  so  bold 
and  wise  are  many  of  the  remarks  in  this  chapter,  so  full  of 
plain,  yet  profound  good  sense,  that  we  regret  we  cannot 
transfer  them  entire  to  our  pages. 

The  author  discusses  the  legitimate  grounds  of  separatioii, 
viz.,  the  refusal  to  correct  abuses  of  a  grave  and  flagrant  kind ; 
the  tyrannical  enforcement  of  unnecessary  and  indiffeieot 
observances,  and  such  like ;  and  points  out  die  general  du^  of 
allegiance  to  church  authority,  and  the  sin  of  separaikm* 
facept  for  good  and  scriptural  reasons ;  the  tendency  of  the 
ideas  of  dietinctn,eea  and  dieagreem&rU  to  become  in  soioe 
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measure,  blended  together  in  men's  minds,  so  that  '*  churches 
which  are  independent  are  expected  to  be  at  varicmce  ;  "  the 
danger  of  necessary  separations  leading  to  separations  which 
are  not  necessary ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  an 
abhorrence  of  such  divisions  to  lead  some  Christians  to  merge 
Church  and  State  into  one  polity,  of  which  the  supreme  control 
is  assigned  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  thus  instead  of  Chris- 
tianidng  the  State  as  they  hoped  and  intended,  they  only 
succeed  in  secularising  the  Church. 

As  to  the  circumstances  in  which  separation  is,  or  is  not, 
schism,  when  it  is  a  sin,  and  when  it  becomes  a  duty,  every 
man  must  be  left  at  liberty,  and  is  bound  to  judge  for  himseli 

After  making  some  other  observations  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  wonted  sagacity  of  judgmentand  liberality  of  sentiment, 
Dr  Whately  concludes  the  Dissertation  in  the  {bUowing  weighty 
and  characteristic  words  :— 

''  A  true  Christian  is  most  emphatically  and  pre-eminently  pnblio 
spirited.  *  None  of  ub/  says  the  apostle  Paul,  '  livetb  to  himself  ' 
(Bom.  xiv.  7).  And  he  who  is  the  most  sedulously  occupied  in 
working  out,  on  gospel  principles,  his  own  salvation,  will  always  be 
found  the  most  devotedly  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
brethren.''— (P.  5^). 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  as  full  and  correct  a  view 
of  this  remarkable  treatise  as  our  limits  will  permit.  We  have 
found  many  things  to  animadvert  upon,  and  some  which  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  grave  and  serious  errors.  We  have  not, 
we  think,  querulously  sought  for  grounds  of  censure  ;  and  when 
compelled  to  express  dissent,  we  trust  that  it  has  been  done  in 
no  disrespectful  terms^  and  in  no  peevish  or  captious  spirit  In 
this,^  as  m  some  of  our  author's  other  productions,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  be  long  angry  with  him  at  once,  and 
equally  impossible  to  be  very  long  perfectly  pleased  with  him. 
Ever  and  anon  we  are  delighted  by  the  dauntless  and  manly 
enunciation  of  some  fresh  and  important  truth ;  and  then  in  the 
next,  or  perhaps  in  the  same  page,  we  are  fretted  and  annoyed 
by  some  extremely  doubtful  or  objectionable  sentiment.  In 
truth,  this  distinguished  divine  is  a  strange  compound  of  incon* 
gruities.  The  writer  of  one  of  our  best  treatises  on  logic,  he 
nas  proved  himself,  in  several  instances,  one  of  the  most  ifiorical 
of  reasoners.  A  metropolitan,  a  bishop  of  bishops,  he  has  dealt 
as  heavy  blows,  and  given  as  great  discouragement  to  the  cause 
of  prelacy  as  the  sternest  of  Presbyterians,  not  even  excepting 
that  Epiacopo-mastrix,  Andrew  Melville  himself  And  while 
regaling  us  with  high  professions  of  liberality,  and  unsparingly 
denouncing  persecution  in  all  its  forms,  we  cannot  forget — ^we 
wish  that  we  could — ^the  inddent  of  the  deprivation  of  one  of 
his  clergy,  a  venerable  curate,  whose  sole  offence  it  was  that  he 
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had  joined  and  would  not  abjure  the  Evangelical  Allianca  And 
to  crown  the  list,  while  espousing  the  old  Arminian  hypothesii 
of  election,  and  assigning  a  pkoe  to  good  works  whidi  no 
Pelagian  would  dispute,  and  waging  on  all  occadons  righteous 
and   relentless  war  against   antinomianism,   he   has,    appa- 
rently without  being  aware  of  it,  fallen  upon  the  hjper-Cal?in- 
istic  antinomian  notions  of  the  law,  which  were  advocated  by 
Dr  Criqp  in  last  century,  discarding  as  a  rule  of  Christian  life 
the  ten  commandments,  prayins  every  Lord's  day  that  bis 
''  heart  may  be  inclined  to  keep  Uiis  law/'  and  yet,  like  Moses 
in  his  virtuous  indignation,  flinging  away  both  tables  and 
dashing  them  to  pieces.    And  yet,  wiui  all  these  inoonsistendesp 
there  is  such  tiunsparent  honesty  of  purpose,  and  such  un- 
flinching courage  in  expressing  his  views,  combined  with  so 
much  kindliness  and  moderation  of  tone,  that  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  author  with  high  respect  and  esteem,  evoi  whoi 
dissenting  most  emphatically  from  his  sentimentfiL    Looking  at 
this  treatise  as  a  whole,  though  we  must  in  conscience  interpose 
some  grave  cautions  concerning  it^  marking  ofif  certain  portions 
as  ''  doubtful,"  and  others  as  '^  dangerous ;"  ^et  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  singularly  suggestive  production, 
^ving  free  and  fresh  expression  to  many  n^le  sentiments,  and 
imbued  throughout  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  revealed 
truths  of  the  gospel    And  with  all  our  dislike  of  some  of  the 
archbishop's  opimons,  we  cherish  the  utmost  respect  for  many 
of  his  high  qulBdities  as  a  writer  :  his  honesty,  his  fearlessneeB^ 
his  candour  ;  his   remarkable  freedom  from   prejudice  and 
passion ;  his  earnestness ;  his  manly  contempt  of  varnish  and 

Eretence  of  every  kind  ;  his  love  of  truth  and  goodness  wherever 
e  finds  them ;  his  keen  observation  of  human  nature  and 
character  and  life  ;  his  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  admirable 
good  sense ;  and  the  ease  and  ability  with  which  he  wields  his 
abundant  materials,  the  result  of  the  reading  and  reflection  of 
a  lifetime.  Indeed,  able  as  the  present  treatise  is,  we  oonfeBS 
that  we  think  more  highly  of  the  author  than  of  his  pjnfiarm- 
ance.    In  other  words,,  such  is  our  estimate  of  Dr  Whately's 

E}wer8,  that  we  are  persuaded  he  could  have  written  a  better 
issertation  than  this.  We  are  confident  that  out  of  his  ample 
stores  he  could  easily  sit  down,  even  now,  and  compose  another 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  giving  to  it  a  distinct  and  separate 
treatment,  and  that  the  second  would  perhaps  be  the  better  of 
the  two ;  more  consecutive  it  may  be  ;^  more  compact ;  more 
historical ;  perchance  more  interesting ;,  by  possibilitv  more 
orthodox.  But,  taking  the  Dissertation  as  it  is,  we  reel  on- 
feignedly  grateful  to  Dr  Whatdy  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
which  it  has  afforded  us. 
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Art.  YL—Date  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles* 

The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  variously 
numbered  and  classified  It  mighty  in  fact,  even  be  made  a 
question,  which  books  are  properly  so  designated.  The  deno- 
mination historical,  as  distinguished  from  the  legal,  poetical, 
and  prophetical  books,  describes  them  not  absolutely,  but  as  to 
their  prevailing  character.  Thus  Chronicles  contains  poetical 
passages,  prophecies,  and  ceremonial  enactments  ;  yet,  as  these 
are  merely  incidental  and  occasional,  and  do  not  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  it  is  properly  classed  among  the  his- 
torical books.  So,  too,  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  are  prophetical 
books,  notwithstandingthe  occurrence  of  historical  paragraphs, 
and  even  chapters.  The  mixed  character  of  a  book  might, 
however,  in  certain  cases,  be  such  as  to  create  a  doubt  to  which 
of  its  constituents  the  greater  prominence  should  be  accorded. 
Thus  some  have  thought  that  the  books  of  Jonah  and  of  Job 
should  be  regarded  as  historical,  since  the  former  is  rather  the 
narrative  of  a  prophetical  mission  than  a  proper  prophecy,  and 
the  latter  is  substantially  a  history,  though  in  poetic  form. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  mission  of  Jonah,  tuminfi^  his 
back  on  Israel  to  preach  to  Qentiles,  who  heard  his  word  and 
were  saved,  was  itself  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  and  that  the 
facts  in  the  life  of  Job  only  form  the  groundwork  of  a  sacred 
poem  wrought  in  the  very  highest  style  of  Hebrew  art,  the 
ordinary  cls^ification  of  these  books  is  justified. 

Restricting  our  consideration,  then,  to  those  books  which  are 
usually  and  properly  denominated  historical  (and  excluding  the 
books  of  Moses),  we  have  the  following  twelve,  viz., 

Joshua,  2  Samuel,  2  Chronicles, 

Judges,  1  Kings,  Ezra, 

Ruth,  2  Kings,  Nehemiah, 

1  Samuel,  1  Chronicles,         Esther. 

In  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  canon,  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  are  commonly  combined  into  one,  so  the  two  of  Kings, 
and  the  two  of  Chronicles;  the  number  is  thus  reduced  to  nine. 
Some  of  these  catalogues  make  a  still  further  reduction  to 
seven,  by  reckoning  Ruth  an  appendix  to  Judges,  or  a  part  of 
it,  and  Nehemiah  as  forming  one  book  with  Ezra. 

Adopting,  however,  the  more  fiEtmiliar  number  twelve,  we 
may  divide  these  books  into  two  equal  classes  in  respect  to  the 
official  character  of  their  writers.  They  are  in  our  En^Ush 
Bibles,  which  follow  in  this  the  order  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 

*  From  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Prmeeton  Review,  edited  by  Ghables 
HouoE,  D.D.,  for  July  1868. 
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Vulgate,  axranged  together  in  chronological  succesaon.  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  parcelled  between  two 
of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  canon,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa.  Six  books  are  classed  as  Former  Prapheta,  to 
denote  that,  though  pf  an  historical  character,  they  were  written 
by  prophet&    These  are, 

Joshua,  ]  Samuel,  1  Kings, 

Judges,  2  Samuel,  •  2  Kings. 

The  remaining  six  are  found  in  the  Hagiographa,  or  that 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  was  ¥nitten  by  men  who, 
though  inspired  of  God,  were  not  prophets  in  the  strict  and 
official  sense.  We  have,  thetefore,  the  authority  of  tradition, 
so  feu:  as  that  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  arrangement  of  the 
canon,  for  believing  this  to  have  been  the  case  with 

Ruth,  Ezra,  1  Chronicles, 

Esther,  Nehemiah,  2  Chronicles. 

Dr  Addison  Alexander  was  in  the  habit  of  combining  the 
books  of  Moses  with  the  twelve  historical  books,  and  then 
dividing  the  whole  after  the  analogy  of  the  former  into  three 
pentateucha  This  ingenious  and  convenient  distribution  can 
be  best  exhibited  in  his  own  words,  here  quoted  from  one  of  his 
manuscript  lectures : — 

^*  Of  these  seventeen  books,  two  are  not  so  much  continnsr 
tions  of  those  earlier  in  date,  as  parallel,  collateral,  and  supple- 
mentary. These  are  the  books  of  Chronicles,  excluding  or 
postponing  which  we  come  to  a  residuum  or  minimum  of  fifteen 
books,  composing  a  continuous  unbroken  series.  As  an  aid  to 
the  memory,  these  fifteen  books  may  be  grouped  or  classified  m 
three  pentateuchs,  or  groups  of  five,  each  containing  one  great 
division  of  the  history.  The  first,  that  which  usually  bears  the 
name  of  Pentateuch,  comprises  the  whole  history  from  the 
creation  to  the  death  of  Moses.  The  second,  which  mchides  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  1  and  2  Samuel,  carries  on 
the  narrative  until  the  close  of  David's  reign.  The  third,  com- 
posed of  1  and  2  Kings,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  brings  it 
down  to  the  close  of  uie  Old  Testament  canon,  after  which  ve 
are  dependent  upon  uninspired  but  authentic  writings,  till  we 
reach  the  threshold  of  the  gospel  history.  Each  of  these  pen- 
tateuchs contains  one  book,  which  although  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  series,  is  rather  of  an  episodical  character.  Such  a 
book,  in  the  first  Pentateuch,  is  I^yiticus,  containing  very  few 
events,  and  chiefly  occupied  with  legislation ;  in  the  second,  that 
of  Ruth,  belonging  strictly  to  the  lustory  of  David's  family;  in 
the  third,  that  of  Esther,  which  relates  to  a  remarkable  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  in  Persia." 

Another  simple  and  serviceable  division  of  these  books  may 
be  obtained  by  reducing  the  number  from  twelve  to  nine,  in  the 
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manner  already  described  as  current  in  the  ancient  church  and 
synagogua  They  will  then  consist  of  three  groups  of  three, 
representing  the  three  great  periods  of  the  history,  the  shorter 
periods  being  covered  by  the  single  books,  and  the  second  and 
longest,  by  the  three  double  books.  This  yields  the  following 
scheme : — 

Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra, 

Judges,  Kings,  Nehemiah, 

Ruth,  Chronicles,  Esther. 

The  first  three  relate  iq  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealthy  or  of  the  pure  theocracy  under  Joshua  and  the  Judges; 
the  neict  three  contain  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  its  institu- 
tion by  Samuel,  with  Saul  as  the  first  king;  its  culmination  and 
splendour  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  finally  its  decline  and 
overthrow.  The  last  three  belong  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  captivity,  which  was  one  of  foreign  domination.  In  each  of 
these  groups  the  first  two  members  cover  the  entire  period  to 
which  they  relate;  the  third  being  supplementary,  and  record- 
ing additional  facts,  which  did  not  fall  strictly  within  the  scope 
of  the  preceding.  Thus,  Buth  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  book 
of  Judges,  Chronicles  passes  afresh  over  that  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  while  the  events  recorded  in  Esther  belong  to  the  time 
included  within  the  book  of  Ezra. 

A  characteristic  common  to  all  these  books,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Nehemiah  (ch.  i  1),  is,  that  they  are  anonymous.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  firom  the  contrast  with  the  books  of  the 
prophets,  every  one  of  which  has  a  title  prefixed,  declaring  the 
name  of  the  author.  The  same  fact  recurs  again  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  contrasted  with  the  Epistles 
and  Revelation.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  prefixed  to  the 
latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^  where 
it  is  easy  to  conjecture  a  special  reason  for  the  omission.  The 
former  are  without  titles,  so  far  as  their  proper  text  is  concerned, 
though  a  stedfast  and  well-accredited  tradition  has  preserved 
to  us  the  knowledge  of  their  authors. 

The  reason  of  this  singular  difference  is  doubtless  to  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  personality  of  the  pro- 
phet was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  claims  to  be  a  mes* 
senger  sent  from  Ood,  and  the  only  voucher  of  the  truth  and 
authority  of  his  declarations  and  injunctions  is  the  certainty  of 
his  divine  commission.  An  anonymous  book  of  prophecy  would, 
therefore,  be  without  the  requisite  necessary  to  establish  its 
own  validity.  The  credit  of  the  historian,  on  the  other  hand^ 
rests  less  upon  the  weight  attached  to  his  own  person,  than  upon 
the  general  recognition  of  the  truth  of  his  testimony  by  those 
amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  who  were  equally  cognisant  of  the 
facts  with  himself,  or  had  access  to  the  same  sources  of  infor- 
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matioa  That  these  books  were,  upon  their  original  publica- 
tion, accepted  as  a  true  history,  and  that  they  have  always 
been  so  regarded  since  that  time,  sufficiently  entitles  them  to 
our  confidence  in  their  veracity  and  accuracy. 

This  impersonality  of  the  sacred  history  is  'the  cause  of 
another  phenomena  equally  pervading.  The  events  recorded 
are  viewed  in  their  purely  objective  character ;  the  personal 
relations  of  the  writer  sink  completely  out  of  sight  Accordingly, 
the  inspired  historians  speak  of  transactions  in  which  they  took 
part  themselves,  precisely  as  if  they  were  narrating  the  acts  or 
the  experience  of  others.  They  use  the  third  person  of  them- 
selves ;  they  detail  with  the  same  artless  smiplicity  things 
worthy  of  praise  and  of  censure.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch speaks  of  Moses  just  as  he  does  of  Joshua  or  any  other 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  neither  shrinks  from  saying,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  he  was  meek  above  all  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  nor,  on  the  other,  from  detailing  how  he  spoke  unad- 
visedly with  his  lips,  and  incurred  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
from  the  promised  land.  It  is  different  with  the  propheta  In 
delivering  their  messages  from  God,  they  are  not  mere  disinte- 
rested reporters,  but  are  fulfilling  their  personal  oonmussion. 
It  hence  becomes  of  moment,  not  only  that  the  message  is  cor- 
rectly given,  but  that  it  is  given  bv  him  who  was  specially  en- 
trusted with  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Daniel,  Isaiah,  and 
other  prophets,  in  the  historical  chapters  or  sections  of  their 
books,  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  person,  after  the  manner 
of  historians,  while  in  the  properly  prophetical  chapters  the 
first  person  is  as  regularly  employed.  The  principal  exception 
to  the  above  remark  is  found  in  Ezra  (vii.  28,  viii.  1,  Ac.),  and 
Nehemiah,  who  betray  themselves  by  the  use  of  the  first  person, 
as  Luke  does  occasionally  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  testimony  concemincr  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  several  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  are  left  to  such  incidental  evidence  as  we  are  able  to 
gather,  chiefly  from  internal  sourcea  This  sort  of  evidence, 
however,  if  sufficiently  clear  and  unambiguous,  is  always  held 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing.  It  has  this  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  is  not  testimony  deuveredof  set  purpose 
to  establish  a  particular  end,  but  it  is  involuntarily  given,  in 
allusions  and  expressions,  by  which  a  writer  betrays,  without 
intending  it,  the  circumstances  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  thus  lifted  above  all  suspicion  of  intentional  fraud  or 
deception. 

In  the  application  of  these  internal  criteria^  it  becomes 
necessary,  first,  to  fix  the  limits  and  determine  the  constitution 
of  each  work  separately.  Are  the  twelve  historical  books  so 
many  distinct  works,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  being,  and 
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must  be,  investigated  by  itself?  Opinions  here  have  been  far 
from  accordant,  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that  an  error  at  this 
point  would  vitiate  the  most  carefully  formed  conclusions.  If 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Bertheau*  were  correct,  that  all  the 
books  from  Genesis  to  2  Kings  compose  together  one  continu* 
ous  and  connected  treatise,  the  theme  of  which  was  the  sacred 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  Babylonish 
exile,  of  course  our  judgment  respecting  the  date  of  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  canon  would  be  materially  different  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  entertained.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  are  consecutive  for  the  most 
part,  one  taking  up  the  argument  where  its  predecessor  ends. 
Several  of  the  books  are,  besides,  linked  in  a  formal  manner  at 
the  beginning  with  the  close  of  the  one  before  them,  thus  shew- 
ing that  in  the  intention  of  their  authors  they  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  heht  of  sequels  or  continuations.  Thus  the  Pentateuch 
ends  with  the  death  of  Moses ;  the  book  of  Joshua  connects 
itself  directly  with  this  by  beginning,  "  Now,  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Ix>rd,  it  came  to  pass,"  &c.  This 
book  ends  with  the  death  of  Joshua,  whereupon  Judges  begins, 
*'  Now,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  it  came  to  pass,  &c. ;  and 
then,  after  a  few  preliminary  statements  necessary  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  what  follows,  it,  as  it  were,  begins  afresh,  and 
makes  its  connection  with  the  book  of  Joshua  still  more  inti- 
mate and  apparent  by  repeating,  iL  6-9,  the  verses  which  con- 
clude the  life  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  28-31),  and  attaching  the 
foUowine  histon^  to  them.  So  Samuel  begins  where  Judges 
leaves  off,  and  Kings  takes  up  the  closing  days  of  David,  where 
Samuel  drops  them.  It  may  be  observed  further  that  the  his- 
torical books  commonlv  begin  with  the  conjunction  and,  for 
which  our  translators  have  substituted  the  word  now.  This 
simple  connective  serves  to  intimate  that  the  book  so  begin- 
ning is  not  a  be^ning  de  novo,  but  a  resumption  of  a  theme 
which  had  previously  been  treated  elsewhere — a  continuation 
of  the  same  inspired  record  with  the  books  which  go  before. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  Buih  and  Esther,  which  do  not 
directly  continue  the  narrative  of  any  preceding  book,  but 
nevertheless  exhibit  the  initial  and  expressive  "andj*  thereby 
declarine  themselves  to  be  additions  to  the  inspired  history 
previouiuy  put  on  record. 

A  certain  measure  of  formal  and  external  unity  is  thus  eiven 
to  the  entire  Old  Testament  history,  which  is  rendered  yet 
more  striking  and  impressive  by  the  inner  spiritual  unity 
which  likewise  pervades  it  The  same  great  ideas  animate  the 
whole ;  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 

*  Das  Bncb  Der  Richter  and  Rat,  Erklart,  p.  27. 
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God  and  the  Son  of  man  rolls  steadily  forward^  one  diyine  jdaa 
developing  in  maj^ic  grandeur  from  first  to  last  And  thd 
spirit  of  the  historians  is  one  throughout.  We  eyerywherB 
meet  the  same  lofty  appreciation  of  the  task  of  Israel,  the  same 
abasing  of  the  human  and  exaltation  of  the  divine,  the  ame 
theocratic  character  estimatii^  eveiything,  not  from  a  merely 
national  or  worldly  point  of  view,  but  from  its  bearing  on  the 
kingdom  of  Ood. 

^1  this  is  most  interesting  to  note,  as  shewing  the  oneness 
of  its  divine  subject  and  its  £vine  author.  But  a  furth^  ezsr 
mination  will  soon  shew  that  this  is  a  unity  in  the  midst  of 
diversity.  It  is  the  work  of  one  overruling  and  directing 
Spirit,  but  wrought  by  a  number  of  human  agents.  These 
various  works,  though  fitted  thus  together,  are  yet  palpably 
distinct,  as  shewn  by  the  completeness  of  each  taken  singly  in 
its  theme  and  in  its  execution,  and  by  the  diversity  of  plan 
prevailing  in  each.  It  would  require  an  analysiB  of  eadi  of 
these  books,  and  an  investigation  of  its  plan  and  structure,  to 
exhibit  this  in  detail  This  cannot  of  course  be  attempted 
here.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  remark 
that  1st  and  2d  Chronicles  are  not  two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent works,  but  form  together  one  production.  This  is  shewn 
by  their  unity  of  plan  and  the  close  connection  of  the  part^ 
and  frt>m  the  incompleteness  of  either  if  sundered  from  the 
other.  It  is  further  certified  by  the  express  testimony  of  tra- 
dition. These  two  books,  like  the  two  of  Samuel  and  the  two 
of  Kings,  were  anciently  reckoned  ona  The^  were  so  regarded 
and  spoken  of  by  the  Jews ;  they  are  so  m  Hebrew  mann- 
scripts.  The  division  was  introduced  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators, but  was  never  recognised  in  the  original  text  until  the 
time  of  Bomberg,  when  it  was  admitted  into  printed  editi<Hi8 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  here  its  modem  character  still 
appears,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  masoretic  notes  occurring 
at  the  end  of  every  book  are  not  found  at  the  end  of  Ist^  but 
onhr  of  2d  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Gironicles. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  Chronicles  forms  a  com- 
plete work,  and  is  not  merely  the  earlier  portion  of  an  histo- 
rical treatise,  of  which  Ezra  is  to  be  regaraed  as  the  later  and 
concluding  portion.  The  apocryphal  1  Esdras  combines  them, 
as  though  they  were  one  continuous  production,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  tiie  closing  verses  of  Chronicles  with  the  opening  verses 
of  Ezra  has  been  thought  to  indicate  that  they  were  originally 
one,  but  have  been  divided  in  the  same  way  that  the  two  boob 
of  Chronicles  themselves  were  divided-  But  whatever  may  be 
the  significance  of  the  facts  just  referred  to,  they  cannot  estab- 
lish  the  original  oneness  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra.  There  is  no 
ancient  testimony  in  its  favour  \  and  they  are  so  distinct  in 
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plan  and  method,  that  they  must  have  been  independent 
worka 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  constitution  of  these  various 
works  must  be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  their  individual  extent^ 
as  preliminary  to  a  settlement  of  their  date  from  internal 
criteria.  Are  they,  as  they  now  stand,  the  productions  each  of 
a  single  author,  so  that  all  its  parts  date  from  the  same  period  ? 
or  are  they  to  be  in  each  case  parcelled  among  a  variety  of 
authors  belonging  to  different  ages  ?  A  book  constituted  as 
the  Psalms,  for  example,  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  though  it 
were  the  production  of  a  single  writer.  The  clearest  proof  that 
any  given  number  of  the  Psalms  were  prepared  by  David  would 
not  establish  his  authorship  of  the  rest^  nor  the  collection  of 
the  whole  by  him.  Or,  if  the  hvpothesis  could  be  established 
of  the  successive  compilation  of  certain  books,  as  some  have 
argued  for  it  in  the  case  of  Kings,  supposing  that  different  pro- 
phets, Isaiah  among  the  rest,  wrote  portions  of  it,  bringing  the 
narrative  down,  step  by  step,  until  at  length  it  was  completed ; 
this  woidd  also  preclude  the  possibility  of  arguing  with  any 
confidence  from  criteria  found  in  one  part  to  the  date  of  any 
other  part  or  section.  Each  distinct  portion  must  then  be 
settled,  if  it  can  be  settled  at  ^1,  by  its  own  distinct  evidence. 
Or  again,  if  a  work  be  not  so  much  an  original  production  as  a 
compilation  from  works  previously  existing,  there  will  be  need 
of  caution  in  distinguishing  what  belongs  to  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  frx>m  what  belongs  purely  to  those  writers  from 
whom  his  materials  are  drawn,  or  his  extracts  are  made.  Thus» 
for  example,  where  it  is  said  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  that  the  stones  set  upon  the  bed  of  Jordan  are  there 
wnto  this  day.  Josh.  iv.  9,  and  that  Bahab  dwelleth  in  Israel 
wnto  this  day,  Josh,  vl  25,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that 
when  that  book  was  written  those  stones  were  still  there,  and 
that  Rahab  was  still  living ;  for  Joshua  is  demonstrably  one 
continuous  production  of  a  single  writer.  Sut  it  could  not  be 
similarly  inferred  from  2  Chron.  v.  9,  that  Chronicles  was  writ- 
ten whue  the  ark  was  still  in  the  most  holy  place,  and  conse^ 
quently  the  temple  was  still  standing,  for  this  work  is  pro- 
fessedly compiled  from  pre-existinfi[  writings,  whose  language 
it  here  simply  transfers.  The  work  from  which  that  extract 
was  made  was  written  while  the  feu^ts  were  as  it  describes ; 
but  things  had  changed  before  Chronicles  itself  was  prepared 
If  now  the  question  were  as  to  the  sources  of  Chronicles,  and 
what  could  be  learned  respecting  their  character  and  date, 
everything  should  be  carefully  collated  which  could  be  shewn 
to  belong  to  them  in  their  original  form,  and  to  have  been 
simply  extracted  without  material  alteration  As,  however, 
our  present  question  concerns  not  them,  but  Chronicles  itself, 
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we  must  draw  our  inferences  from  what  betrays  the  author 
of  this  production  in  its  present  form.  The  prindpal  critena 
which  can  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose  are  the  following, 
viz.  :— 

1.  The  furthest  limit  to  which  the  history  is  continued.  Of 
course  the  book  is  subsequent  to  the  latest  event  which  it 
records ;  this  is  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  captivity.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  22,  2a 

2.  The  limit  of  the  genealogies.  The  line  of  David  (Chron. 
iii.)  is,  on  account  of  the  special  interest  attaching  to  it,  con- 
tinued to  a  further  point  than  any  of  the  others  ;  the  proba* 
bility  is  that  the  writer  brings  it  down  to  his  own  tima  In 
vers.  19-21  he  mentions  Zerubbabel,  who  came  up  (Ezra  yl  2) 
with  the  first  colony  of  returning  c^tives,  gives  the  names  of 
his  children,  and  of  the  children  of  Mananiah,  and  of  his  sons, 
the  grandchildren  consequently  of  Zerubbabel.  The  latter 
part  of  verse  21  is  obscure ;  after  mentioning  the  names  of 
Zerubbabers  grandchildren,  these  words  follow  :  "  The  sons  of 
Bephaiah,  the  sons  of  Arnan,  the  sons  of  Obadiah,  the  sons  of 
Shechaniah,"  and  then  the  descendants  of  the  last  named 
Shechaniah  are  traced  through  four  generations.  Who  this 
Shechaniah  and  the  other  persons  named  with  him  are,  is  not 
said.  Some  are  disposed  to  give  the  verse  up  as  uninteUigible, 
and  think  it  an  interpolation,  or  hopelessly  corrupt  OSierB, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  down  the  composition  of  Chronicles 
to  the  latest  possible  period,  make  Shechaniah,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  justincation  from  the  text  of  the  passage,  to  be  a  son 
of  ZerubbabeFs  grandson  previously  named,  and  then  claim 
that  we  have  here  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  traced  to  the 
seventh  generation,  and,  consequently,  Chronicles  cannot  have 
been  written  until  the  seventh  eeneration  after  the  return  from 
exile.  This  conclusion  is  utteny  unwarranted,  however.  The 
fact  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  the  names  introduced  at 
the  close  of  verse  21,  without  explanation,  are  the  names  of 
other  prominent  and  well-known  families  connected  with  the 
line  of  David's  descendants,  parallel  to,  but  not  descmded 
from,  the  family  of  Zerubbabel  As  we  cannot  identify  the 
heads  of  these  families,  and  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
precisely  when  they  lived,  they  can  afford  us  no  criterion  rf 
date,  unless,  as  has  been  suspected,  though  it  cannot  be  rigor- 
ously proved,  the  Hattush,  verse  22,  is  the  same  with  the 
Hattush  mentioned  Ezra  viii  2,  as  having  gone  up  with  Ezra 
from  the  captivity  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  L  (Lonsimanus), 
seventy-eight  years  after  the  return  of  the  first  colony.  Li 
that  case,  the  genealogy  there  continued  to  the  grandsons  of 
a  brother  of  Hattush,  brings  us  down  to  the  grandsons  of  a 
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contemporary  of  Ezra,  a  record  which  could  readily  be  made 
in  the  lifetime  of  Ezra. 

3.  A  criterion  of  doubtful  weight  has  been  sought  in  the 
list  of  names,  1  Chron.  ix.  17,  18,  and  the  statement  there 
made  respecting  them.  Certain  pernons  are  mentioned  as 
porters,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  ''  hitherto  (p^  Ig,  until 

this  ti/me)y  waited  in  the  king's  gate  eastward."  Some  of  these 
same  names  reappear,  Neh.  xiL  25,  26,  as  porters  keeping  ward 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gates  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and 
Ezra.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  identity  of  names  in 
two  or  three  instances  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  identity  of 
persons :  if  so,  the  time  of  the  writer  is  fixed  contemporary 
with  Ezra  and  NehemiaL 

4.  The  mention  made  of  Darice,  1  Chron.  xxix.  7,  ("  drame,'^ 
Eng.  ver.)  also  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  "  daric,"  as 
is  well  known,  was  a  Persian  coin,  and  the  mention  of  it  in 
this  passage  shews  that  it  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Jews  at  this  time,  and  current  among  them.  They  must  con- 
sequently have  been  under  the  Persian  government  at  the  time 
this  book  was  written.  This  positively  refutes  the  idea  that 
it  was  written  after  the  Persian  empire  had  been  overthrown 
by  Alexander,  and  the  Greek  empire  had  usurped  its  place,  or 
later  still,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  because  then  Greek 
coins  had  been  substituted  for  the  Persian,  as  appears  not  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the  Apocm)hal  books 
which  bdong  to  this  period,  Tobit  v.  15,  and  2  Mace.  xii.  43, 
where  the  reckoning  is  in  Greek  d/rcLchmae. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  the  mention  of  this 
coin  to  a  directly  opposite  use,  and  infer  from  it  a  date  long 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : — 

(1.)  The  word  occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sums  con- 
tributed durii:^  the  life  of  David  for  the  building  of  the  temple. 
This,  it  is  said,  betrays  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  that  he  should  have  supposed  this  coin  to  have  been 
in  circulation  in  David's  days ;  such  a  blunder  could  only  have 
been  possible  when  the  origin  of  the  coin  was  no  longer 
known.  But,  admitting  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
writer,  the  force  of  the  argument  is  not  very  apparent.  How 
is  such  a  blunder  impossible  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  and  yet  pos- 
sible a  few  generations  after  ?  It  might  prove  the  writer  an 
.  ignoramus,  but  surely  does  not  prove  when  he  lived.  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  gratuitous  to  fasten  such  a  blunder  on  the 
writer.  He  mentions  "  ten  thousand  darics"  not  as  the  deno- 
mination of  coin  in  which  these  sums  were  contributed  in 
David's  days,  but  as  the  gross  amount.  It  was  the  coin  cur- 
rent at  the  time  of  the  writer,  and  the  amount  so  stated  would 
be  better  apprehended  by  his  readers.    It  is  as  if  an  Ameri- 
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can  writer,  in  ^ving  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  should  reckon  it  in  dollars  :  it  surely  would  be  no  fair 
inference  from  this,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the  British 
currency  was  not  dollars,  but  pounds  sterling.  He  merely 
states  a  foreign  sum  in  a  familiar  currency. 

(2.)  It  is  said  that  the  "  daric"  derives  its  name  from  Daiiofl 
Hystaspis,  and  that  some  time  must  have  elapsed  before  it 
could  hftve  found  circulation  in  Judea.  Admitting  this  state- 
ment, however,  it  does  not  prove  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
all^^  Darius  Hystaspis  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia 
sixty-three  years  before  Ezra  came  with  tixe  band  of  colonists 
that  he  brought  up  from  captivity.  The  coin  had,  undoubt- 
edly, circulated  by  that  time  into  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  admitted  that  the  "*  daric"  derived  its  name  finom 
Darius  Hystaspis,  because  that  is  the  opinion  of  Grote,  Bockh, 
and  other  able  antiquaries,  and  it  is  of  no  material  consequence 
to  us  to  dispute  it  It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  some 
eminent  scholars,  cg.^  Prideaux,  Eeil,  Hengstenberg,  and  otbeiSy 
are  not  disposed  to  make  that  admission,  and  it  does  seem, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  case,  as  though  it  rested  upon  a 
very  slender  foundation.  The  only  direct  testimony  to  the 
point  is  that  of  Hes^chius,  the  Alexandrian  grammarian  aod 
lexicographer,  who  hved  probably  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  says,  *'  Danes  were  so  called, 
08  some  say,  from  Darius,  king  of  the  Persiana''  A  passage 
in  Herodotus  is  also  appealed  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  introducing  a  new  and  pure  coinage,  but  without 
saying  that  darics  were  first  coined  bv  him,  or  derived  their 
name  from  hint  On  the  other  hand,  Suidas,  Hatpocratioo, 
and  a  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes,  unite  in  saying  that  the 
darics  were  so  named,  not  fiom  Darius  Hystaspis,  but  firom  an 
older  Darius.  Xenophon  also,  in  more  than  one  passage,  speaks 
of  "  darics"  in  the  time  of  Cvrus,  of  course  before  the  time  of 
Hystaspis.  Consequently,  the  scholars  above  referred  to  are 
of  opinion  that  the  "  dancs"  either  received  their  name  from 
Darius,  the  uncle  and  predecessor  of  Cyrus,  spoken  of  in  Dap. 
ix.  1,  XL  I,  as  Darius  the  Mede,  or  else  that  jDariuB,  which  is 
the  Persian  word  for  king,  was  a  general  title  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  that  daric  consequently  means  simply  the 
TOt/dl  coin,  and  is  not  derived  from  the  name  of  any  pcurticular 
monarch,«so  that  the  origin  of  it  must  be  left  undetermined 
Whatever  view  be  taken  of  this  question,  however,  our  condu* 
sion  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  remains  undisturbed :  a 
book  in  which  money  is  reckoned  by  "  darics"  must  have  been 
written  during  the  time  that  the  Jews  were  under  the  Feisian 
rule ;  and  the  Persian  empire  was  overturned  within  a  centuiy 
after  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
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5.  Another  word  occurs  twice  in  this  same  chapter,  which 
affords  another  probable  argument  of  date^  viz.,  tTV^  1  Chrom 

xxix.  1,  19,  as  applied  to  the  temple.  This  is  the  word  con- 
stantly applied  in  Esther,  Daniel,  and  Nehemiah,  to  the  castle 
or  fortified  palace  of  the  Persian  monarchs  in  their  capital  city 
Shusan.  Nehemiah,  in  two  instances,  (il  8,  vii.  2),  uses  this 
word  of  a  structure  in  Jerusalem  which  he  erected,  but  which 
he  in  the  former  passage  expressly  distinguishes  from  the  temple 
proper.  He  means  by  it  the  fortification  connected  with  the 
temple,  called  at  a  later  period  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  which 
Josephus  calls  Ba^ig^  by  transferring  this  Hebrew  word  to  the 
Greek.  Now,  it  is  a  plausible  opinion  that  the  use  of  this  word 
in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  proves 
them  to  have  been  written  before  the  erection  of  this  tower  by 
Nehemiah.   After  that  tower  was  constructed  and  called  TTTIini 

the  temple  could  not  have  been  called  by  that  name  without 
danger  of  misapprehension  and  mistaka 

6.  The  history  of  the  canon  shews  that  this  book  cannot 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
because  it  is  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
canon  was  collected  hj  Ezra ;  Josephus  expressly  declares  that 
no  addition  or  alteration  was  made  in  the  canon  from  that  time 
onward.  It  is  impossible  that  such  statements  could  have 
been  made,  if  a  book  so  large  as  Chronicles  had  been  added  at 
a  later  period,  and  especially  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, to  which  some  critics  would  refer  it. 

7.  The  last  verses  of  Chronicles  are  repeated  as  the  opening 
verses  of  Ezra.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  Chronicles  was 
written  before  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  latter  was  written  by  Ezra  himself,  Chroni- 
cles cannot  have  been  written  later  than  the  time  of  Ezra. 
Some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  alignment  by 
alleging  that  these  verses  are  taken  from  Ezra  by  the  author 
of  Chronicles,  and  not  from  Chronicles  by  Ezra,  and  that  con- 
sequently Chronicles  must  have  been  written  after  Ezra  and 
not  before  it  It  is  apparent,  however,  from  a  simple  inspec* 
tion  of  the  passage,  that  this  supposition  is  devoid  of  all 
probability,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — (1.)  Ezra  adopts 
these  verses  at  the  beginning  of  his  book  for  the  sake  of  linkmg 
his  narrative  with  the  history  that  preceded  ;  just  as  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Judges  borrows  a  few  verses  (ii.  6-10),  from 
the  dose  of  the  history  of  Joshua  for  the  same  reason. 
(2.)  The  book  of  Ezra  b^ns  with  the  conjunction  -I,  and  ;  this 
atu2  is  natural  in  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs  in  Chroni- 
cles xzxvL  22,  but  it  is  inexplicable  at  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
unless  as  implying  a  connection  with  the  antecedent  history. 
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(3.)  The  reference  in  these  verses  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  antecedent  verse  (ver.  21)  in 
Chronicles,  where  that  prediction  is  spoken  of. 

The  conclusion  from  the  arguments  now  recited  is,  that  the 
book  oLChronicles  must  have  been  written  in  the  lifetinu  of 
Ezra,    xo  this  various  objections  have  been  brought : — 

1.  The  first  is  derived  from  the  statemeot  made  2  Chroa 
xxxvi.  21,  that  the  desolation  of  the  land  and  captivity  in 
Babylon  lasted  seventy  years.  This,  it  is  said,  is  a  palpable 
error ;  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
RC.  588,  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus  restoring  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land,  RC.  536,  was  only  a  period  of  fifty-two  years.  It 
could  not  have  been  reckoned  to  be  seventy  years  by  a  person 
who  lived  just  after  the  close  of  the  exile.  This  error  could 
only  have  arisen  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  exact  chrono- 
logy of  the  period  was  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was 
inferred  frt)m  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  that  this  must  have 
been  the  duration  of  it.  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said, 
(1.)  That  Jeremiah  expressly  predicted  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  xxix.  10), 
that  the  captivity  at  Babvlon  should  continue  seventy  years ; 
and  if  he  was  a  true  prophet,  that  must  have  been  its  duration. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  merely  intended  by  Jere- 
miah as  a  round  number,  and  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
propheta  to  foretell  the  exact  dates  of  the  events  which  they 
predict.  But  there  are  numerous  other  instances  in  whidi 
exact  dates  are  given  in  predictions,  e.g.  Isa.  vii.  8,  "  Within 
threescore  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be 
not  a  people  ;**  xvi.  14,  "  Within  three  years,  as  the  years  of  an 
hireling  (t.6.,  exactly  measured,  neither  more  nor  less),  and  the 
glory  of  Moab  ahall  be  contemned  ;"  xxi  16,  "Within  a  year, 
according  to  the  years  of  a  hireling,  all  the  glory  of  Kedar 
shall  fail''  Daniel  (ix.  24)  predicts  that  there  will  be  seventy 
weeks  of  years  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  also  plain 
that  Daniel  (ix.  2)  expected  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  predic- 
tion in  seventy  years.  (2.)  His  prediction  is  represented  as 
fulfilled,  not  only  by  the  author  of  Chronicles,  but  by  Ezra(L  1), 
who  certainly  must  have  been  conversant  with  the  facts. 
(3.)  The  prophet  Zechariah,  who  lived  just  after  the  exile, 
expressly  says,  in  two  passages^  12,  vii.  5),  that  the  exile 
lasted  seventy  years.  So  that  if  the  reckoning  were  based  on 
an  error,  it  was  an  error  current  in  that  generation  which 
resumed  from  exile,  and  not  one  that  arose  at  a  later  period 
(4.)  It  can  be  shewn  that  it  is  correct  The  beginning  of  the 
exile  is  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  but  from  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  when  the  city  was  first  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
first  deportation  made,  Dan.  i.  1,  B.C.  606.    The  exile  hegm 
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^tli  the  carrying  awaj  of  the  first  captives,  and  ended  with 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  return  of  the  first  colony  from 
exile ;  and  the  interval  was  precisely  that  which  Jeremiah  had 
predicted  The  carrying  into  exile  was  one  of  successive  acts 
of  deportation,  just  as  the  return  was  by  successive  colonies,  at 
distant  intervals  ;  but  if  we  reckon  from  the  beginning  of  the 
one  to  the  beginning  of  the  other,  we  shall  have  exactly  seventy 
years.  Or,  if  the  destruction  of  the  temple  be  made  the  point 
of  beginning,  and  we  reckon  from  that  until  the  temple  was 
once  more  rebuilt,  we  shall  have  again  seventy  years. 

2.  The  mention  of  Satan,  1  Ohron.  xxi.  1.  The  objection 
18,  that  the  Jews  received  their  idea  of  Satan  from  the  rersian 
doctrine  of  Ahriman,  an  evil  principle  independent  from  the 
good,  and  warring  against  him. 

But  (].),  even  were  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  Jewish  notion 
of  an  evil  spirit  were  derived  from  this  source,  it  would  not 
answer  the  puipose  for  which  it  is  here  alleged,  of  proving  a 
date  later  than  Ezra.  The  people  were  at  this  very  time  imder 
Persian  rule,  and  were  already  open  to  all  the  influence  which 
we  can  suppose  to  have  been  exerted  from  that  quarter. 

(2.)  Satan  is  not  only  similarly  mentioned,  Zech.  iii.  1,  in  a 
book  belonging,  as  is  confessed,  to  this  same  period,  but  in  the 
far  older  book  of  Job  i.  6^  &c.  And  not  to  mention  other 
proofs  of  the  same  thing,  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  spirit  is  implied 
m  the  very  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  in  the  account  of  the 
temptation  and  fall  of  our  first  parents. 

(3.)  The  Persian  notion  of  an  original  and  independent  prin* 
ciple  of  evil,  is,  besides,  so  different  from  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  Satan,  a  dependent  spirit,  created  holy,  but  fallen  through 
his  own  fault,  that  their  common  origin  is  notsupposable ;  even 
if  the  very  conception  of  an  immediate  divine  revelation  in  the 
Scriptures  did  not  preclude  the  idea  of  borrowing  tenets  from 
Pagan  nations. 

&  The  manner  in  which  "fasting^  is  spoken  of,  2  Ohron.  xx.  3. 
Jehoshaphat,  at  a  time  of  extreme  peril,  sets  himself  to  seek 
the  Lord,  and  with  this  view  proclaims  a  fast.  Now,  it  is 
alleged,  that  when  fasting  is  spoken  of  in  earlier  books,  it  is 
merely  in  token  of  grief ;  that  the  idea  of  the  meritoriousness 
of  fasting,  and  other  ascetic  practices  belongs  to  a  period  much 
later  than  the  exile.  But>  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  objec- 
tion tacitly  assumes  that  the  writer  has  falsified  the  history  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  his  own  ideas  into  it,  the  idea  of  feusting 
which  we  find  here^  is  the  same  which  appears  universally  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  Judges  xx.  26,  the  children  of  Israel  wept 
and  fasted,  as  an  act  of  humiliation  before  Qod,  and  to  obtam 
bis  favour..  So  in  the  public  humiliation  at  Mizpeh  in  the  days 
of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  vii  6.    David  (2  Sam.  xii.  16)  fasted  dur- 
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ing  tbe  sickness  of  his  child ;  and  that  this  was  not  purely  frdn 
gtiet,  but  as  a  meaoH  of  obtaining  the  Lord's  favour,  i^ppears 
from  verse  20,  that  upon  the  death  of  ihe  child  he  again  ate 
bread.  The  prophets  also  speak  of  it  in  the  same  way,  Jod  ii 
12,  "  Turn  ye  to  me  with  all  your  hearty  and  with  &sdiig,"  &a 
Jer  xiv.  12,  "  When  they  fiist,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry."  And 
during  the  distresses  of  ihe  exile,  and  the  period  that  followed, 
fasting  i^pears  to  have  beeu  observed  with  special  firequency 
and  strictness,  so  that  this  is  just  the  time  when  we  would 
expect  unusual  stress  to  be  laid  upon  that  observance ;  thus 
Dan.  ix.  3,  X.  13 ;  Zech.  viL  5 ;  Ezra  x.  6 ;  Neh.  L  4. 

4.  The  position  of  Cihronicles  as  the  last  book  in  the  canoii, 
instead  of  standing  in  the  second  division  of  it,  along  with 
Samuel  and  Kings,  is  also  alleged  as  evidencing  the  lateness  of 
its  date.  If  this  book  was  in  existence  when  tiie  can<»i  was 
first  collected  and  arranged,  why,  it  is  asked,  was  it  not  put 
along  with  Samuel  and  longs  ?  Why  does  it  stand  in  a  sub- 
sequent and  entirely  different  division  of  the  canon,  among 
the  Hagiograpba^  and  that,  too,  the  very  last  book  of  the 
Hagiographa  1  Does  this  not  make  it  probable  that  it  was  nol 
written  until  long  after  the  other  Scriptures  were  gathered  and 
definitely  arranged  in  a  fixed  order,  whidi  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed, so  that  it  was  just  only  possible  to  add  it  at  the  end! 
We  answer,  not  at  aU.  The  distinction  between  tlie  second  and 
third  division  of  the  canon  is,  as  haa  been  stated  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  article,  that  the  second  division,  called  ^phets, 
consists  of  books  written  by  those  who  were  by  profession,  and 
technically,  prophets ;  those  in  the  third  division  are  written  by 
men  equally  inspired,  but  who  were  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  propheta  This  is,  doubtless,  the  reason,  though  we 
have  not  the  means  of  shewing  it  in  this  particular  case,  why 
Samuel  and  Kings  are  in  the  second  division  of  the  canon ; 
they  were  written  by  prophets.  Chronicles,  on  the  other 
hand,  belongs  to  the  third  division,  because  it  was  written  by 
sm  inspired  man  who  was  not  a  prophet  Its  being  placed 
among  the  Hagio^apha  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  time  when 
it  was  written*  Neither  does  its  standii^  as  the  last  book  in 
the  Hagioerapha  prove  it  later  than  all  the  other  books  in  this 
division  of  the  canoiL  The  contrary  is  certain  in  one  case  at 
least  It  was  certainly  written  before  the  book  of  Ezr%  as  has 
been  shewn  abready,  although  it  stands  after  it  The  fact  i^ 
that  the  Hagiographa  are  not  arranged  upon  a  chronological 
principle  ;  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  stand  before  Bode- 
siastes,  written  by  Solomon;  Esther  stands  before  Danid, 
though  written  after  it ;  and  Psalms  stands  first  in  the  series 
though  some  Psalms  contained  in  the  book  were  not  wnttea 
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until  after  the  ezila  And  those  who  make  use  of  this  objec- 
tion, do  not  themselves  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  bool^  of 
the  Hagiographa  sxe  arranged  chronologically*  The  objection 
is  therefore  palpably  devoid  of  all  foroa 

5.  It  is  alleged  that  the  writer  of  the  books  has  made  mis- 
takes in  some  of  the  names  which  he  records,  that  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  case  the  books  from  which  he  drew  his  mate- 
rials were  written  not  in  the  old  Jewish  letter,  but  in  the  more 
modem  square  character ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  these  books- 
could  not  have  been  written  until  after  the  sauare  character 
was  introduced  among  the  Jewa  The  ground  ol  this  allegation 
is,  that  certain  names  are  written  differently  in  Chronicles  from 
that  they  are  in  Kings,  and  in  earlier  books  of  the  Bible ;  and 
it  is  assumed  that  this  difference  has  arisen  from  mistaking 
similar  letters :  thus  1  for  *>,  Qen.  x.  3,  Biphath  is  in  1  Chron. 
i,  6,  Dipbatb ;  Gen.  x.  4,  Dodanim  is  in  1  Chron.  i.  7,  Boda-* 
nim ;  3  for  3,  Zabdi,  Neh.  xi  17,  is  Zichh,  1  Chron.  ix.  IS  ; 
n  for  n,  Harodite,  2  Sam.  xxiiL  25,  is  Harorite  1  Chron  xl  27 ; 
and  as  the  letters  thus  confounded  or  interchanged  are  nearly 
alike  in  the  more  modem  or  square  Hebrew  character,  the 
infeienoe  is  that  this  was  the  one  in  use  when  the  interchange 
was  made  and  the  book  written. 

But  (1.)  This  objection  assumes  that  whenever  the  sama 
name  i^pears  in  two  divergent  forms,  one  of  them  is  erroneous, 
whereas  Doth  forms  may  have  been  in  actual  use ;  this  we  know 
to  have  been  the  case  with  r^ard  to  some  names  of  frequent- 
occurrence,  as  the  name  of  nlram,  king  of  Tyre  (so  called  in 
Samuel  and  Kings),  is  in  Chronicles  constantly  qpelled  Huram, 
2  Chron.  ii  3,  &a;  the  regularity  with  which  this  occurs 
forbids  ihe  supposition  of  its  being  a  mistake*— so  the  name 
Nebuehadnezsar  is  also  spelled  Nebuchadrezzar,  Jer,  xxxix,  I, 
&a,  and  Joshua  is  also  Jeekua^  Neh.  viii.  17. 

(2.)  It  is  assumed  that  the  mistake  is  always  in  the  bo<^  of 
Chronicles,  and  always  made  by  the  author  of  the  book  him* 
self.  K  a  textual  error  must  h&  assumed,  as  is  not  improbable 
in  a  few  caaes,  why  is  it  necessarily  the  book  of  Chroiucles  that 
is  wrong,  and  why  may  not  the  error  in  Chronicles,  or  in  the 
parallel  narrative,  as  the  case  may  be»  be  with  greater  likelihood 
imputed  to  subsequent  transcribers  1  Errors  of  transcription 
might  very  easily  arise  and  be  perpetuated  in  these  long  lista 
of  names  otherwise  unknown. 

(S.)  This  objection  may  be  met  on  its  own  ground,  by  the 
fiict  that  some  changes  of  proper  names  are  more  easily 
accounted  for  if  the  old  form  of  the  letter  was  current ;  thui^ 
ibere  is  an  occasional  interchaj^  of  ^  and  tf,  which  bear  no 
TMevjlbim^Q  in  (be  modem  square  letisi^  though  it  is  suppose 
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able  they  might  be  mistaken  for  one  another  in  the  old  letter.' 
Ain,  Josh.  xzi.  16,  is  Ashan,  1  Chron.  vl  44  (Eng.  ver., 
V.  69)»  &c.  And  it  should  be  observed  that  7  and  S  are  quite 
as  much  alike  in  the  ancient  as  in  the  more  modem  form  of 
the  letter;  so  of  some  other  lettent  Also  some  names  are 
altered  by  an  interchange  of  letters  which  are  not  alike  in  either 
the  ancient  or  modem  form  of  the  letters. 

(4.)  The  objection  proves  too  much,  and  consequently  proves 
nothing.  No  one  has  ventured  to  assert  that  Qironides  is  of 
later  date  than  the  time  of  the  Maccabeea  But  the  coins  struck 
in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  shew  that  the  old  letter  was  then 
jn  use ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  existing  form  of  the  letter 
did  not  become  current  until  near  the  time  of  Christ  If  the 
objection  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  Chronicles  was  not 
written  till  near  the  time  of  Christ  But  it  is  well  known  not 
only  to  have  existed,  but  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  in 
the  LXX.  long  before  that  tima 

6.  The  character  of  the  lan^age  in  the  book  is  said  to 
betray  a  very  late  date.  '  This  is  urged  both  on  the  ground 
that  it  contains  many  Chaldseisms,  whether  in  grammatical 
forms,  or  in  the  use  of  words  of  Chaldee  origin,  different  from 
the  Hebrew  words  employed  ordinarily  by  older  writers  to 
Express  the  same  idea^  and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  larger  use 
of  the  vowel  letters,  the  aerijptio  plena  being  employed  where 
older  writers  have  the  ecnptio  defedivd.  What  is  allied 
respecting  the  language  of  this  book,  is  trae  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  this  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  it  was  written  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  exile. 
The  Hebrew  was  inclining  to  the  Chaldee  even  before  the  exila- 
During  their  captivity  the  Jews  were  placed  among  people 
speaking  the  Chaldee ;  and  the  Hebrew  was  either  then,  or 
shortly  after,  supplanted  by  the  Chaldee  as  the  lan^age  of ^ 
the  people.  The  language  of  Chronicles  is  on  a  par  with  other 
writings  of  the  same  period.  It  is  even  purer  than  some  of 
them,  €.  g.,  Ezekiel :  Ezra  and  Daniel,  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  are  partly  written  in  Chaldee.  As  to  the  full  and 
defective  mode  of  writing  the  vowels,  there  was  no  fixed  usage 
at  any  period  of  the  language  ;  it  was  in  many  cases  cmtional 
to  write  or  to  omit  the  vowel  letters,  the  same  word  being 
differently  written  in  the  same  connection.  The  general  fiict 
is  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  their 
Employment  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  writers ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  Chronicles  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other 
dontemporaneous  writings. 

It  has  even  been  alle^  that  the  writer  of  Chronicles  shews 
that  Hebrew  was  no  longer  well  underetood  by  bis  readers^  hf 
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substituting  easier  and  simpler  expressions  for  those  more  diffi- 
cult and  obscure ;  and  that  he  sometimes  reveals  his  own  igno- 
rance of  the  language  by  himself  mistaking  its  meaning.  It 
isy  however,  a  pretty  bold  assumption  in' a  modem  critic,  that 
he  understands  the  Hebrew  better  than  the  author  of  this  book. 
And  the  composition  of  a  work  in  Hebrew  has  no  parallel  at  a 
Jater  date  thim  the  period  immediately  following  the  exilo, 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  hostilitv  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  revealed  in  this  book,  is  such  as  did  not  exist  until  the 
split  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  became  irreconcilable, 
and  the  hatred  between  them  reached  its  highest  point,  which 
it  did  not  do  until  the  Samaritans  had  built  their  own  temple 
on  Qerizim,  in  opposition  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 

This  objection  is,  however,  built  upon  such  baseless  assump- 
tions, that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever  have 
been  seriously  urged.  (1.)  There  is  no  hostility  to  the  king- 
xlom  of  Israel  in  this  book  more  than  in  other  books  of  the 
Bible.  It  speaks  of  their  schism  and  their  apostasy  from  God 
with  abhorrence,  but  these  are  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  similar 
terms,  so  that  it  is  nothing  pecuhar  to  this  book.  And  if  there 
were  evidence  of  an  unusual  degree  of  hostility,  as  the  objec- 
tion assumes,  it  would  rather  be  an  argument  of  earlier  than  of 
later  date ;  for  the  longer  we  assume  the  book  to  have  been 
written  afber  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  overturned^ 
and  its  members  carried  into  exile,  the  more  we  might  suppose 
that  the  bitterness  and  rivalry,  felt  so  long  as  the  kingdom 
existed,  would  have  been  allayed.  (2.)  At  any  rate,  bitterness 
toward  Israel  hajs  nothiag  to  do  with  bitterness  towards  the 
Samaritana  This  objection  substitutes  the  Samaritans  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  though  they  were  identical  But 
the  Samaritans  were  not  Israelites ;  they  were  the  descendants 
of  heathen  colonists  introduced  into  that  territory,  as  appears 
firom  2  Kings  xvii  24.  (3.)  Even  if  hostility  to  Israel  was 
implied  in  this  book,  and  this  was  identical  with  hostility  to  the 
Samaritans,  this  would  be  no  proof  of  later  date.  The  rise  of 
the  Jews'  hostilitv  to  the  Samaritans  is,  by  the  objection* 
referred  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  exUe,  when  there  is 
the  most  abundant  evidence  of  this  hostility  immediately  upon 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity.  When  the  Sama- 
ritans found  that  the  Jews  would  not  recognise  them  as  Israel- 
ites, nor  allow  them  to  take  part  in  rebuilcung  the  temple,  they 
did  everything  they  could  to  hinder  them,  and  the  most  bitter 
feud  sprang  up  between  them.    (Ezra  iv.  1-5,  &a) 

8.  The  last  objection  to  referring  these  books  to  the  time  of 
.Ezra,  is  drawn  from  what  has  been  styled  their  mythological 
.character  and  Levitical  spirit    By  a  mythological  qpirit,  these 
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objectors  mean  a  dispodtion  to  record  the  sapenmtaraL  Bat 
•there  are  actually  fewer  zninicleB  recorded  in  these  books  ihaa 
in  the  books  of  Kings*  So  that,  even  on  the  infidel  hypothesis 
that  miracles  are  mere  legendary  fictions,  the  reooid  of  them 
creates  no  reason  why  Chronicles  should  be  referred  to  a  kter 
period  than  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  many  of 
whi<di  record  &r  more,  and  those  of  a  more  stupendooB  chsno- 
ter,  than  are  to  be  found  in  these  books. 

By  a  Levitical  spirit,  is  meant  a  high  r^aid  for,  and  earnest 
attachment  to,  the  ceremonial  institutions  <tf  Moses.  And  this 
does  certainly  characterise  these  books  in  a  remarkable  degree; 
There  is  no  subject  upon  whidi  the  writer  dwells  at  greater 
length,  or  with  more  evident  interest^  than  in  what  he  details 
-respecting  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  regulations  made  by 
pious  princes  concerning  it,  and  the  measures  taken  for  its 
-restoration,  after  periods  of  idolatrous  neglect  But  the  rerived 
interest  in  religious  worship  which  marked  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  eadle,  makes  us  look  to  it  as,  above  all 
otiiers,  the  time  in  whicb  we  would  imagine  sudi  a  book  as  this 
to  have  been  written.  ^After  the  long  intarraption  of  the  erile, 
the  people,  sifted  and  purified  by  suflferii^,  turned  with  an 
leagemess  almost  surpassing  that  of  any  previous  period,  to  the 
law  of  Moses  and  their  ancestral  worship.  The  biooks  of  Ena 
and  Nehemiaii  bear  abundant  testim<my  to  the  sseal  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  everything  relating  to  the  ritual  servioe  was 
sought  out  and  attended  to.  The  spirit  of  this  book  is,  in  this 
respect,  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  returning  exiles. 

There  is  no  valid  objection,  consequently,  to  the  ooncluaon 
whicb  we  have  before  reached,  that  the  books  of  Obronides 
were  written  in  the  time  of  Estsl  Is  it  possible  to  go  bepnd 
this,  and  identify  the  author  ?  The  current  tradition  anKHig 
the  Jews,  and  the  opinion  universally  entertained  by  Christian 
writers  down  to  comparatively  modem  times  is,  that  Ekra  was 
himself  the  author  of  these  books,  as  well  as  the  one  that  bean 
his  nama  Some  able  students  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
disposed  to  &vour  the  hypothesis  that  the  booka  of  Chronides 
and  that  of  Ezra,  originally  and  properly  constituted  one  book, 
and  that  the  existing  division  is  unauthorised,  and  ought  not  to 
-be  regarded. 

There  is  much  more  to  &vour  the  hypothesis,  that  they  are 
distinct  works  by  the  same  author.  (1.)  This,  as  has  jnsi  been 
aaid,  has  the  sanction  of  tradition.  (2.)  The  identity  of  the 
closing  verses  of  Ohionicles  and  the  ^lening  verses  of  fioa, 
though,  of  course,  not  in  itself  conclusive,  yet  agrees  very  well 
with  this  view  of  the  case.  (3.)  Its  probability  is  fuxiher  in- 
creased bjr  a  striking  simili^ty,  whis^  has  been  observedt  ia 
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style,  in  the  use  of  words  ia  peculiar  senses,  and  in  favourite 
forms  of  expression  between  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  the 
book  of  Eeiu.  While,  therefore,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  rigorously 
proved  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  Chronicles,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  at  least  an  ancient  and  not  improbable  opinion. 


Abt.  YH — Slavery  <md  the  Bible* 

The  ChUU  qfSlaoery  amd  (he  Crime  of  Slavdulding  demonsirated  from  ^ 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  By  the  Rev.  GioROi  B.  Chisvsb,  1>J>,^ 
Pastor  of  tiie  Church  of  the  PoiitanB.    New  Tork.    1860. 

HAreio  Servitude  and  American  Slamy:  An  aiUmvt  to  prove  thai  the 
MomticLawJurni^eeneUher  a  baeie  nor  an  e^polMif/orAmerioanSlaveru^ 
By  the  Bey.  Jobm  Kihnsdt,  M.  A.,  F.RO.S.  London :  Jaokson,  Wal- 
fold,  &  Hodder,  27  Patemoeter  Bow.    1863. 

JfegroeB  and  Negro  ** Slavery  :**  ihejirst  an  inferior  race,  the  latter  its 
normed  Oondiiion.  By  J.  H.  Yah  Ktkm,  M.D.  "Let  xm  reason 
toe^her."  Mew  York :  Van  Efiie,  Horton,  &  Co.,  162  Nassau  Streetb 
1861.    Trabner  k  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 

Address  to  Christians  thrimghout  the  world.  By  the  Clergy  of  Hie  Con- 
federate States  of  Amerioa.  London :  Printed  by  Aomand  Evana, 
Baquet  Conrt^  Fleet  Street.    1863. 

In  treating  the  question  of  slavery,  to  which  we  are  invited, 
not  merely  bv  the  works  before  us,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
others  with  which  the  press  is  teeming,  but  by  the  critical  and 
bloody  struggle  in  America,  which  has  revived  the  whole  con* 
troversy,  it  is  impossible  to  do  fiiU. justice  to  the  subject 
without  viewing  the  various  relations  in  which  slavery  has 
stood  at  the  different  periods  of  its  history.  We  requure  to  go 
back  to  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  patriarchs ; 
to  look  at  the  position  it  held  among  the  Jews,  under  the  old 
di£^nsation ;  and,  finally,  to  contemplate  the  system  of  negro 
slavery  as  it  at  present  exists  on  the  American  continent  Into 
this  wide  fi<dd  we  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  at  any  length  ; 
still  even  the  hurried  survey  we  purpose  making  will,  we  trusty 
enaUe  us  more  intelligently  to  review  the  works  prefixed  to 
this  artide,  most  of  which  have  been  selected  to  exhibit  the 
extreme  aniagonism  of  thought  on  the  slavery  question  in  the 
great  transatlantic  republic 

We  turn  then,  first,  to  slavery  under  the  patriarchs.  In 
entcoring  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  the  passage  naturally 
rectdled  to  mind  is  the  celebrated  one  regarding  ue  cuxse.  on. 
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Canaan ;  but  it  will  be  better  treated  of  in  connection  with  the 
bondage  of  Ham's  race  in  America^  and  is  therefore  for  the 
present  passed  by.  The  investigation  is  thus  narrowed  to  the 
slavery  with  which  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  had  to 
do— that  hinted  at  in  the  passage  instituting  the  nte  of  or- 
cumcisioui  in  which  mention  is  made  of  those  "bom"  m 
Abraham's  "  house/'  and  those  **  bought  with  his  money."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  inc^uire  whether  the  first  mentioned  of  these 
two  classes  were  slaves ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  those  last 
named  were  so,  at  least  technically  considered.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  word  slavery  is  one  of  exceed- 
ing vagueness,  «nd  employed  to  designate  very  different  social 
statea  It  may  mean  the  mildest  conceivable  interference  with 
personal  liberty ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  signify  that 
very  aggravated  form  of  crime  by  which  a  freeman  is  reduced 
to  bon€uige,  compelled  by  threats  of  bodily  torture  to  engage 
in  toil  beyond  his  strength  to  bear,  has  his  wife  and  childrea 
torn  from  him  and  sold  away  into  another  part  of  the  coontiy. 
if  not  even  subjected  to  the  worst  indignities.  With  which  of 
these  very  different  kinds  of  slavery  was  it  that  the  holy 
patriarchs  of  old  had  to  do  1  Evidently  with  that  involving 
the  very  slightest  interference  with  liberty.  That  this  is  not 
too  dogmatically  alleged  will  at  once  appear  if  we  consider  for 
a  little  the  sociid  state  of  that  early  period.  There  are  certain 
natural  steps  by  which  barbarous  tribes  advance  to  civilisatioD. 
First,  the  mass  of  the  clan  or  horde  support  themselves  by  the 
chase  ;  the  pastoral  state  after  a  time  succeeds ;  another  interfal 
elapses,  and  the  pastoral  is  exchanged  for  the  agricultural 
condition  ;  finally,  there  follows  the  commercial  and  manufiie- 
turing  stage  of  progress,  the  highest  of  which  the  world  haslet 
had  experience.  In  laying  down  the  foregoing  generaUsatton, 
it  is  needful  to  guard  it  in  two  different  waya  It  in  no  respect 
involves  the  adoption  of  the  unscriptural  view  that  the  first 
progenitors  of  our  race  were  barbanana  It  leaves  us  free  to 
nold,  as  we  do  on  divine  authoritj^,  that  man  was  created  a 
sinless  being,  in  a  state  very  fiur  indeed  removed  from  the 
savage  one»  and  that,  consequenUy,  such  tribes  as  we  now  find 
grovelling  in  barbarism  must  have  lapsed  from  a  much  hi^er 
position.  Nor,  again,  are  we  hereby  committed  to  the  opinion, 
with  which  many  facts  seem  to  conflict^  that  a  nation  onoe 
fallen  as  a  rule  n^ver  rises  again  without  foreign  aid.  With 
these  two  cautions  no  danger  can. arise  from  reasserting  the 
statement,  that  tribes  advancing  firom  barbarism  to  civilisation 
exist  first  as  hunters,  then  as  shepherdB,  next  as  agricoltorist^ 
finally  reaching  the  state  in  which  commerce  and  manufitctoret 
are  the  leading  sources  of  wealth.    It  is  jof  importance  to.tbe. 
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present  inquiiy  to  remind  the  reader  that  a  tribe  of  hunters 
will  starve  unless  they  have  a  large  part  of  a  continent  for  their 
support ;  one  of  shepherds  will  require  perhaps  an  ordinarily 
sized  countrv  for  their  maintenance;  the  fertile  spots  in  a 
province  will  suffice  for  a  colony  of  agriculturists ;  whilst  a 
Dusy  hive  of  men  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures  will, 
thrive  upon  a  mere  speck  of  ground  Apply  all  this  to  the 
case  of  the  patriarchs.  They  Uved  at  what  may  be  termed 
the  pastoral  epoch  of  the  Jewish  national  history,  but  during 
its  later  portion,  when  the  agricultural  era  destined  to  succeed, 
was  manifestly  drawing  on.  That  the  latter  was  approaching, 
was  plainlv  evinced  when  Isaac  sowed  near  Qerar  and  reaped 
a  hundredfold ;  but  that  the  former  was  not  yet  a  bygone 
Social  state  was  evident  from  the  answer  of  Jacob's  sons  to  • 
Pharaoh — "  Thy  servants  are  shepherds,  both  we  and  also  our 
fEithers."  Takinff  into  account  tne  vaKt  expanse  of  territory> 
required  by  people  in  the  pastoral  state  of  existence,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  slavery  of  the  aggravated  kind  could  not 
possibly  have  prevailed  to  any  extent  among  the  patriarchsL 
Assume  that  some  of  "  Abraham's  herdsmen,"  or  "  Lot's  herds- 
men," were  slaves,  they  could,  had  thev  wished  it,  have  so 
easily  escaped  &om  bondage,  when  abroaa  with  the  cattle,  that, 
it  is  manifest  they  could  not  have  felt  the  yoke  to  be  of  a  very, 
^^ing  kind.  It  may  be  technically  right  to  call  the  servitude 
of  the  patriarchal  period  slavery,  but  in  reality  it  did  not  merit 
to  be  stigmatised  with  so  odious  a  nama 

It  is  not  till  the  agricultural  social  state  is  attained  that, 
slavery  worthy  of  the  appellation  becomes  possible ;  but  at  the 
period  to  which  the  legislation  at  Sinai  was  desimed  specially 
to  look  forward — ^that  after  Israel  should  be  settled  in  Canaan 
— the  agricultural  state  was  fully  reached.  Now,  for  the  first, 
^me,  the  inquiiy  becomes  attended  with  difficulty.  The  too 
well  known  case  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Bishop  of  Natal  shews 
bow  sadly  certain  minds  may  be  stumbled  on  finding  that  the 
law  divinely  promulgated  in  the  wilderness  reaulatM,  in  place 
^f  abciiakvng^  slavery.  The  key  to  unlock  the  difficulties  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  a  correct  understanding  of  the  philo* 
Qophy  of  law.  The  division  is  an  old  one,  and  ftimiliar  to  the 
theological  student,  which  resolves  the  several  enactments  of 
the  Mosaic  code  into  three  distinct  classes — ^the  moral,  the 
ceremonial,  and  the  judicial  laws.  First,  and  pre-eminent  above- 
the  rest,  towered  the  moral  law,  which  was  not  delivered  to  the 
people  through  Moses  as  mediator,  but  directly  proclaimed  by 
Jehovah  himself  firom  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  graven  "  by  the 
finger  of  Qod"  on  tables  of  stone — ^the  mode  of  writing  con* 
t^tuting.a  guarantee  that  the  precepts  thus  honouridd  were 
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reflectiye  of  the  divine  character,  and  therefore  in  their  najsue' 
perfect) — ^the  enduring  stone  tablets  on  whidi  they  wers 
engraven  suggestive  that  the  ten  commandments  were  dea^ned 
for  permanent  continuance.  Next»  there  stood  on  an  iafaior 
but  still  very  honourable  footing,  the  ceremonial  lair ;  its  several 
enactments,  types,  or  shadows  of  good  things  to  come  throu^ 
the  death  of  Christ ;  th>se  praoepte  therefore  ''  waxing  old"  and 
vanishing  away  when  he  whose  atoning  sacrifice  they  were 
specially  designed  to  commemorate  had  nnished  his  mission  to 
earth  and  reascended  to  heaven.  The  third  class  of  oxdinanoes 
comprised  under  the  Mosaic  code  are  generally  described  as 
the  "judicial  law/'    This  deognation  is  cognate  with  the  wmd 

judgments,  by  winch  D^9]^,  the  Hebrew  term  for  the  enact- 
ments now  r^erred  to,  is  rendered  by  our  translatois.  The 
expression  is  not  the  best  that  could  have  been  employed,  as 
not  conveying  to  the  mind  any  well  defined  idea.  The  nature 
of  the  precepts  termed  *' judicial"  will  be  more  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  they  constituted  the  ordinarv  civil  and  criminal 
law  of  the  Jewish  people.  Though  divinely  given,  a  certain 
stem  necessity  forbade  that  they  should  fully  readi  or  even 
approach  perfection.  It  was  absolutely  essential  that,  to  acquire 
and  retain  force,  they  should  be  conformable  to  the  moral  con- 
victions of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  if  these  latter  were  impofoct^ 
then  the  law,  to  be  in  harmony  with  them,  required  to  be 
imperfect  also.  If  the  code  of  any  people  be  too  for  in.  advance 
of  their  conceptions,  the  result  will  follow  that   they  will 

rematically  sympathise  with  the  violators  rather  than  with 
administrators  of  the  law,  till  at  length  the  enactments, 
whose  only  defect  has  been  their  over-enlightenment,  deprived 
of  all  popular  support,  will  foil  to  the  ground.  K,  on  tfa^  con- 
trary, a  code  be  only  slightly  beyond  the  convictionB  of  the 
people,  it  will  in  large  measure  retain  their  sympathy,  whiles 
at  the  Bsmae  time,  it  becomes  a  powerful  instrument  in  promot* 
ing  their  further  progress.  Hence  the  dviland  criminal  codes 
of  every  country  are  gradually  undergoing  <^hanfe — for  the 
better  if  the  country  be  advancing,  for  the  worse  if  it  be  gmng 
back.  As  an  example  of  a  slow  forward  movement,  take  the 
parliamentaiy  legislation  of  our  own  empire ;  as  an  illnstrntion 
of  the  opposite  change,  look  at  any  nation  in  which  libei^ 
suddenly  degenerates  into  licence,  and  you  will  see  a  quidc 
retrogressioii  from  civil  into  martial  law.  But  in  a  nuiUer  so 
much  beyond  the  ordiniuy  theological  sphere,  it  mav  be  deemed 
needful  to  support  the  positions  now  advanced  by  the  authoritf 
of  some  one  actually  convereant  with  legal  matten,  and,  li 
possible,  who  has  pezscnally  taken  part  in  framing  a  joode  oC 
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legisUtioiL  The  late  Baron  Macaulay,  the  historian,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  people  possessing  the  last-named  qualification. 
It  is  well  known  that^  when  in  India,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
legislative  commission  with  the  view  of  framing  from  the 
British  Statate-book  and  other  sources  a  digest  of  law,  adapted 
to  the  East  Let  us  turn  then  to  Macaulay's  History  of 
England,  and  mark  what  he  says  regarding  the  grotesque  Act 
of  Rurliament  by  which,  at  least,  an  approach  to  the  great  boon 
of  religious  liberty  was  conceded,  after  the  revolution  of  1688  :— 

<<  The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to  the  idea  of  a  great 
English  law.  To  a  jurist,  versed  in  the  theory  of  legislation,  but 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  sects  and  parties 
into  which  the  nation  was  divided  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution, 
that  Act  would  seem  to  he  a  mere  chaos  of  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions. It  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  sound  general  principles. 
Nay,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  any  principle,  sound  or  unsound. 
The  sound  principle  undoubtedly  is,  that  mere  theological  error  ought 
not  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle  the  Tole* 
ration  Act  not  only  does  not  recognise,  but  positively  disclaims.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws  enacted^by  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts 
is  repealed.  Persecation  continues  to  be  the  general  rule.  Tolera* 
tion  is  the  exception.  Nor  is  this  alL  The  freedom  which  is  given 
to  conscience  is  given  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  JL  Quaker, 
by  making  a  declaration  of  faith  in  general  terms,  obtains  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Act,  without  signing  one  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 
An  Independent  minister,  who  is  perfectly  willing  to  make  the 
declaration  required  by  the  Quaker,  but  who  has  doubts  about  six 
or  seven  of  the  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to  the  penal  laws. 
Howe  is  liable  to  punishment  if  he  preaches  before  he  has  solemnly 
declared  his  assent  to  the  Anglican  doctrine  touching  the  Eucharist. 
Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the  Eucharist,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
preacb  without  making  any  declaration  whatever  on  the  subject. 

^  These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults  which  must  strike  every  per- 
son who  examines  the  Tolemtion  Act  by  that  standard  of  just  reason 
whioh  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  But  these  very 
faults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  merits,  when  we  take  into  conside- 
ration the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  the  Toleratioa 
Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abounding  with  contradictions  which 
every  smatterer  in  political  philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law 
framed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the  greatest  masters  of  political  phi« 
losophy  might  have  failed  to  do.  That  the  provisions  which  have 
been  recapitulated  are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  inconsistent  with  the  true  theory  of  religious  liberty,  must  be 
acknowledged.  All  that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this,  that 
ther  removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass  of 
prejudice ;  that  they  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever,  without  one 
division  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot  in  the 
streets,  with  scarcely  an  audible  murmur  even  from  the  classes  most 
deeply  tainted  with  bigotryi  to  a  persecution  which  had  broken 
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innumeiable  hearts,  which  had  made  innnroenble  fireddee  desokte, 
which  had  filled  the  prisons  with  men  of  whom  tiie  world  was  noft 
worthy,  which  had  driven  thousands  of  those  honeet,  diligent,  and 
God-fearing  yeoman  and  artisans,  who  are  the  true  strength  of  m 
nation,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  the  ocean  among  the  wigwams  of 
Bed  Indians  and  the  lairs  of  panthers*  Such  a  defence,  however 
weak  it  may  appear  to  some  shallow  speculators,  will  probably  be 
thought  complete  by  statesmen." — (Macaulay*s  '*  History  of  Eng- 
land," voU  iiL  pp.  86,  87.) 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  a  practical  legifdator,  each  Uw 
requires  to  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  the 
inquiry  needs  to  be  made,  To  what  extent  does  it  approach  the 
standard  of  absolute  rectitude  ?  The  second  and  really  more 
|>ertinent  question  then  follows,  Whether  the  law  is  so  much 
m  harmony  with  the  convictions  of  the  people,  while  yet  to 
some  extent  in  advance  of  them,  that  it  will  succeed  in  enlist- 
ing and  retaining  their  sympathies,  and  therefore  work  for 
g<^  ?  It  is  needful  to  look  at  the  judicial  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  code  from  the  same  two  points  of  view.  And  when  we 
do  so,  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  meaning  of  various  Sciiptiire 
passages,  which,  though  seemingly  inconsistent,  are  on  thia 

I)rinciple  thoroughly  li^urmonised.  Take  for  example  the  foU 
owing : — 


**  Thy  judgments  are  good.** 
P«a2m  oxix.  39. 


''  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  sta 
tutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judg- 
ments whereby  they  should  not  livow* 
&eLxx.25. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages,  what  appears  specially  to  have 
called  forth  the  adoring  exdamation  of  the  psalmist^  was  the 
perfect  adaptation  the  "judgments"  had  to  the  end  they  were 
designed  to  serva  In  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
compared  with  the  abstract  principles  of  perfect  rectitude. 
Whatever  is  imperfect  is  also  temporary ;  and,  as  a  natiim 
moves  forward^  its  laws  change,  each  new  one  more  nearly 
approaching  the  standard  of  rectitude  than  the  one  it  super- 
seded. In  this  series  of  advances  towards  abstract  right,  a 
legislator  tacitly  assumes  the  existence  of  such  a  scale  as  the 
foUowing : — 

Firai  Necessity  z — That  of  framing  measures  designed  to  preserve 

life. 
Second  Necessity : — ^That  of  framing  measures  to  preserve  the  more 

important  social  and  domestic  rights  of  man  and  woman, 

such  as  man's  title  to  liberty,  and  woman*a  to  the  perma> 

nence  of  the  marriage  tie. 
HUrd  Neoessiiy : — ^That  of  framing  measures  to  protect  property^ 
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-  If,  in  any  case,  he  cannot  in  a  very  backward  state  of  society 
achieve  at  once  the  whole  of  these  three  legislative  successes, 
he  temporarily  abandons  the  third  for  the  sake  of  more  tho- 
roughly gaining  the  first  and  second ;  and,  if  he  fail  to  do  even 
this,  then  for  a  time  he  sacrifices  the  second  to  make  sure  of 
preserving  the  first  The  correctness  of  the  scale  may  be  easily 
shewn.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  is  in  bondage,  and  without 
means  of  making  his  escape,  then  he  will  undoubtedly  give 
money  for  his  ransom,  shewing  that  he  prefers  liberty,  one  of 
the  rights  included  under  the  second  category,  to  mere  pro- 
perty comprehended  under  the  third.  In  comparing  the  first 
and  second,  much  aid  is  afforded  by  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  divine  Redeemer.  It  is  thus  recorded :  ''And  the  Phari- 
sees came  to  him  and  asked  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife?  tempting  him.  And  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  What  did  Moses  command  you  7  And  they  said, 
Moses  suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  to  put  her 
away.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  For  the  hard- 
ness of  your  heart  he  wrote  this  precept  But  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  Qod  made  them  male  and  femala 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh :  so  then 
thev  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  (Mark  z.  9.) 
What  is  the  principle  here  involved  ?  That,  but  for  one  great 
crime,  it  was  against  the  eternal  law  of  right,  that  a  woman 
should  be  permanently  separated  from  her  husband.  But  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  natural  hardness  of  the  human  heart 
having  been  as  yet  very  partially  softened  by  true  religion  and 
civilising  influences,  divorces  had  to  be  temporarily  tolerated 
for  the  preservation  of  life.  If  a  husband  had  been  deprived 
of  the  permission  he  sought,  to  rid  himself  of  a  partner  from 
whom  he  had  become  alienated,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take  her  life.  The  divine 
L^islator,  in  consequence,  allowed  the  woman's  rights,  classed 
above  under  the  second  ca^;egory,  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  her 
tight  under  the  first,  her  life.  Suppose  it  had  not  been  woman's 
titie  to  exemption  firom  arbitrair  divorce,  but  that  which  stands 
side  by  side  with  it  in  the  scale — ^man's  title  to  liberty, — ^the 
principles  involved  are  precisely  the  same,  and  the  Saviour's 
explanation  in  the  one  case  will  carry  us  through  the  difficulties 
of  the  other.  It  seems  to  imply  that,  in  very  partially  advanced 
nations,  where  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  appliances  have 
%B  yet  had  time  to  do  but  little  to  mitigate  the  natural  hard- 
jbess  of  the  fallen  heart,  slavery  may  be  temporarily  sanctioned 
by  law^  if  this  be  iTidi^penaofily  neeeeeary  to  pr^aerve  life, 
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While,  iben»  the  moral  law  is  oompletely  opftoaed  to  skvotiB 
all  circuinstaiiceB  whateyer,  the  Jewiah  judicial  law  oonUi  do 
nothing  eke  but  tolerate  it  for  a  certain  period,  whik  yci  it 
semained  needful  for  the  preeervation  of  life.  But  did  mh  a 
necenity  erer  really  exist  ?  To  be  specific,  was  theie  ever  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  when  danger  eiisted 
of  a  merciless  slaughter  of  vanquished  foes  on  the  b^e  fietdl 
Were  the  lives  of  poor  Hebrews  ever  in  danger  during  fiaointtl 
To  take  the  first  case  inquired  into,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
shew  that^  as  a  rule,  war  was  carried  on  at  that  anoent  period 
with  a  ferocity  which  rendered  the  legal  permission  te  wiw» 
vanquished  enemies  to  slavery  mantfestly  the  lesser  of  two 
•vil&  In  selecting  an  illustration  of  what  is  here  alleged,  it  is 
requisite  to  avoid  taking  it  from  the  case  of  the  OsDaanite 
nations  doomed  by  a  speoal  curse  to  utter  destruction.  L^ 
us  direct  our  view  then  to  a  battle  field  in  which  the  snnsei  of 
Israel  and  Judah  were  the  opposing  hosts — ^the  contest  in 
which  Pehah,  king  of  Israel,  was  victmous  over  Abas  of  JndaL 
It  was  in  r^ard  to  this  strugde  between  brethrea  that  tbe 
prophet  Odra  was  commissioned  to  reprove  the  victorious  host, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  language :  ''  Behold,  became  tbe 
Lord  Qod  of  your  fitthers  was  wroSi  with  Judah,  he  hath 
delivered  them  into  your  hand,  and  ye  have  skin  them  in  a 
rage  that  reacheth  up  into  heaven.  And  now  ye  poipoee  to 
keep  under  the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  as  bondflmea 
unto  you,"  &a  Though  generally  called  bondsm^n^  the  slafei 
spoken  of,  and  whom  Oded  by  divine  authmty  compelled  the 
victorious  army  to  give  up,  were  200,000  wamsn^  aons,  and 
daughters,  as  if  no  ^ult  combatant  whom  the  IsiaeUtes  had 
succeeded  in  overcoming  had  been  left  aUve.  We  Aould  look 
for  no  special  enactments  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  des^ned  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  vanquished  in  a  case  of  so  exoep&nsl  a 
nature  as  that  of  a  war  between  Judah  and  Israel.  Bat  iro 
shotdd  expect  to  see  benevolent  provision  made  for  tbe  noie 
ordinary  contingencies  of  wars  with  those  of  tbe  neighbomiitf 
nations,  against  whom  no  curse  had  been  pronounced ;  and 
while  danger  of  a  slaughter  of  these  when  vanquished,  '*  with  a 
rage  readmig  to  heaven,"  still  remained  in  full  force,  we  should 
in  no  way  be  surprised  to  find  the  law  save  the  lives  of  d^Hited 
combatants  at  the  expense  of  their  liberty.  In  this  cas^  the 
first  great  l^islative  aim  would  be  achieved  at  the  expense  e( 
the  second.  Again,  in  sudi  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  whkii 
the  battle  field  so  significantly  described  by  Oded  aflfoids  evi* 
dence,  one  finds  it  hard  to  resist  the  condusion,  that  poor 
Israelites  must  in  large  numbers  have  pariahed  during  ftnupeii 
nnless  they  were  permitted  tempoiariLy  to  sdl  themMtves  ii^ 
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$k  kiifd  oi  mild  aemtude  to  their  ridier  neigbbouts.  The  legal 
permission  to  do  this  is  to  this  day  foaiid  to  save  lives  in  the 
lamineB  which  so  frequently  oocar  in  heathen  lands.  In  this 
ea8e,again,the  first  legi^tive  aim  would  be  successfully  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  second. 

Turning  now  to  the  Mosaic  law,  we  find  the  enactments  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  SMch  as  abstract  reasoning  has  prepared  us 
to  expect.  The  somewhat  parmaaent  slavery  of  men  belonging 
to  the  neighbouring  nations,  doubtless  captives  taken  in  war»  is 
sanctionea ;  as  is  the  temporary  servitude  of  Israelites  pro- 
bably purchased  during  famines.  In  both  cases,  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  unfortunate  bondsmen  themselves.  Their 
liberty  was  forfeited  to  save  ttieir  lives.  That  this  was  indeed 
the  benevolent  intention  with  which  slavery  was  tolerated 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  is  apparent  from  two  remarkable  pre- 
cepts of  the  Hos^c  legidation.  Suppose  that  a  bondsman  nad 
escaped  from  his  master,  was  the  selfish  interest  of  the  master, 
or  the  wel&re  of  the  slave,  to  be  consulted  ?  It  was  the  latter* 
There  was  but  little  danger  now  to  the  life  of  the  fugitive,  in 
allowing  him  to  retain  liberty ;  no  aid  therefore  was  to  be  ren* 
dered  the  master  in  repossessing  himself  of  his  escaped  servant 
The  second  is  a  yet  more  striking  case.  Suppose  that  some 
ruffianly  manHsrtealer  laid  hands  upon  a  freeman,  and  reduced 
him  to  bondage,  what  was  the  penalty  of  the  criminal  ?  In 
this  case,  let  it  be  observed,  the  victim  did  not  sacrifice  liberty 
to  save  life,  like  the  vanquished  in  battle ;  but,  if  reduced  to 
bondage  simply  sustained  a  grievous  and  wanton  injury. 
Therefore  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  death  for  the  man-stealen 
In  the  backward  moral  state  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  temporarily 
to  tdoate  slavery;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
ipecific  enactments  designed  to  regulate  it  were  just  that 
oustaufie  in  advance  of  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people, 
which  was  best  fitted  to  lead  them  on.  The  view  now  taken 
regarding  the  slavery  legislation  of  the  Mosaic  law  is,  we  think, 
fitted  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  is  involved. 
That  our  readers  may,  however,  judge  for  themselves  in  the 
ease,  we  subjoin,  in  a  footnote,  a  classified  list  of  the  chief  pas- 
sages of  the  Mosaic  law,  bearing  on  the  topic  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.* 

*  Man-stealing  panished  with  death,  Exod.  zxi.  16 ;  Dent.  xxiy.  7. 

FenniMion  to  hold  persons  belonging  to  the  neighboniing  nations  in  per- 
|wtaal  seryitnde,  Ley.  zzy.  46.    But  did  not  the  jnbilee  set  them  fxee? 

Permission  to  hold  Israelites  in  temporary  serntnde,  Exod.  xxi.  1-11 ;  Dent 
xr.  12-16. 

.  8Une9  m  genmU,^The  case  of  a  female  captiTe  taken  in  war,  Dent.  xxf. 
.10-14  Fngitiye  slaves  not  giren  np  to  their  masters,  Deni  zxiii.  16, 16« 
VxoX^Q^kfn  m  alsTos  against  the  riolence  of  their  masters  or  others,  lUod.  ud^ 
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We  repeat  that  the  divinity  of  this  legislation  was  shewn  hy  itt 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  for  wbom 
it  was  originally  designed.  At  the  same  time,  it  mast  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  judicial  code  of  the  Jews  indicated  the  veiy 
minimum  of  moral  attainment  that  would  be  tolerated  in  the 
chosen  peopla  A  Hebrew  waB  constantly  encouraged  not  to 
stop  short  on  surmounting  this  really  very  inferior  elevation, 
but  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  ambition  to  scale  thetowering, 
the  inaccessible  height  of  the  moral  law.  And  such,  in  tbe 
lapse  of  ages,  was  the  effect  of  the  commandments^  written  o& 
tables  of  stone,  that  it  would  seem  as  if,  by  the  time  the  Saviour 
descended  on  his  mission  to  earth,  slavery  of  the  old  type 
described  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  had  almost^  if  not  altogether, 
ceased  within  the  Holy  I^d. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  attitude  which  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  and  the  early  apostolic  church  assumed  to  the  slavery  of 
the  Roman  empire.  To  do  full  justice  to  this  points  we  should 
tequira  to  look  into  the  origin  of  Roman  slavery,  coupling  with 
this  investigation  the  estimate  which  the  all-conquenng  people 
formed  of  the  value  of  human  life,  especially  in  the  case  of 
enemies  taken  in  battle.  A  large  number  of  the  Roman  slaves 
oonsisted  of  such  captives ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  permia* 
sion  accorded  the  victors  to  sell  those  they  had  overcome,  a 
certain  brutal  love  for  sanguinary  spectacles,  which  neither 
their  religion  nor  their  boasted  civilisation  could  modify  or  CTen 
conceal,  made  them  greatly  delight  in  gladiatorial  combats. 
Admitting  at  once  that  some  of  those  who  personally  engaged 
in  these  dangerous  contests  were  volunteers  who,  like  our  own 
male  and  female  Blondins,  risked  their  lives  for  pay,  and  tiiat 
others  were  criminals  from  the  condemned  cells,  still -it  it 
universally  admitted  that  a  vast  proportion  of  those  "  butchered 

20, 21,  26, 27 ;  Lev.  zix.  20-22.  Servants,  among  whom  slaTea  weredoabfiMt 
indnded,  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Sabbatic  rest,  Exod.  xx.  10 ;  xziii. 
12 ;  Dent  v.  14.  If  circumciBed,  they  partook  of  the  paasover,  Ezod.  xii  41 ; 
they  took  part  in  the  rejoicings  that  attended  the  feaat  of  weeks,  Dent.  zri.  II ; 
they  shared  aLso  in  those  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Dent  xvi.  14. 
'  Hebrew  temporarily  m  nrviiude  to  their  brethren,^  A  Hebrew  might  be  boagh^ 
Kxod  xxi.  2.  To  whom  was  the  money  paid?  To  a  former  master?  Or,  to 
the  poor  man  himself?  Probably  to  himself.  When  a  Hebrew  was  coDTieted 
of  theft,  he  was  required  to  pay  twice  the  value  of  the  stolen  property ;  and,  £f 
unable  to  do  so,  was  sold  for  the  debt,  Exod.  xxii.  8,  4.  When  he  sadly 
required  it  in  famine,  a  Hebrew  might  sell  his  daughter,  Exod.  xxi.  7.  A 
Hebrew  bondman  was  looked  on  as  a  hired  servant;  unless  he  ahsohitely 
refused  the  boon  of  liberty,  he  was  set  free  in  the  seventh  year,  the  year  a 
release,  Exod.  xxi.  1-6 ;  and  he  was  not  sent  empty-handed  away,  Deut»  XT, 
12-18 :  as  illustrative  of  this  regulation,  see  also  Jfer.  xxxiv.  8-endL 

ffOretpt  tenyxfrarify  in  bondage  to  the  heathen^-^They  were  looked  on  as  hired 
servants,  Lev.  xxv.  68 ;  every  effort  was  made  to  mitigate  the  serari^  of  their 
bondage,  ver.  47-40 :  and  in  the  year  of  jubilee  they  were  set  tea,  ver.fiO-^fi. 
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to  make  a  Roman  holiday/'  were  captives  taken  in  war.  The 
well-known  English  poet,  who  so  correctly  read  the  heart  of 
the  "  dying  gladiator"  (would  that  the  powers  of  the  noble 
writer  had  always,  as  in  this  case,  been  exerted  on  the  side  of 
moral  principle !)  describes  the  wretched  combatant  expiring 
from  a  mortal  wound,  as  wandering  away  in  thought 

<*  To  where  his  nide  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; " 
the  Danube,  as  we  know,  having  for  a  long  period  constituted 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  empire,  where  con- 
tests with  the  less  civilised  tribes  continually  took  place.  With 
the  slavery  of  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity  had  no  sympathy. 
But  in  assuming  a  position  of  instant  and  uncompromiBing 
hostility  to  it,  care  required  to  be  taken  that  the  benevolent 
means  employed  did  not  simply  preserve  liberty  at  the  expense 
of  life.  If  the  tender  and  compassionate  Saviour  could  have 
no  fellow-feeling  with  slave-holding,  we  may  dt  the  same  time 
conceive  that,  had  he  characterised  those  who  set  on  foot  gla- 
diator fights,  his  language  would  have  gone  even  beyond  that 
employed  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  in  regard  to  two  of  his  own 
family  chargeable  with  wholesale  shedding  of  blood :  "  O  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honour  be  not  thou  united."  The  Roman  empire  was,  m 
fact,  like  a  person  suffering  from  a  deeply-rooted  and  dangerous 
malady.  Slavery  was  not  the  disorder  itself,  but  merely  one 
conspicuous  symptom.  Qladiatorship  constituted  another  out- 
ward manifestation  ominous  of  the  most  fatal  results.  The 
divine  Physician  acted  as  the  enlightened  earthly  practitioner 
does  in  similar  cases.  He  did  little  to  remove  or  even  mitigate 
the  symptoms,  till  first  he  had  struck  at  the  root  of  the  internal 
disease.  Gradually,  in  virtue  of  this  treatment,  the  outward 
Bvmptoms  vanished,  and  that  in  a  determinate  order.  After 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  continued  for  about  300  ^ears, 
Constantine  formally  prohibited  gladiator  combats,  and  in  the 
time  of  Honorius  they  were  completely  suppressed.  It  would 
then  have  been  right  to  direct  energetic  efforts  to  remove  the 
other  symptom  of  the  malady — slavery  ;  but  the  moral  force  of 
the  church  had  by  this  time  sunk  into  such  feebleness,  that  it 
was  incapable  of  effecting  this  new  victory  for  the  cause  of 
tighteousness.  Yet  something  of  consequence  was  effected 
The  church  protected  those  in  bondage  against  various  kinds 
of  oppression ;  and,  finally,  transformed  the  Roman  slavery, 
which  had  been  as  severe  as  that  of  modem  America,  into  the 
considerably  less  bitter  serfage  of  the  middle  ages.  Need  it  be 
added  that  Christianity  was  the  main  agent  in  bringing  this 
also  to  a  close  through  western  and  central  Europe,  and  that 
it  is  now  rendering  efficient  aid  in  carrying  out  a  CTeat  scheme 
of  emancipation  through  the  widely  extended  Russian  domains) 
VOL.  XIL— NO.  XLVL  3  Q 
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The  leading  passages  in  the  New  Testament  iUustiatiTe  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  church  stood  to  the  slavery  of  the 
Boman  empire  are  the  following : — 1  Cor.  viL  21-24 ;  1  Tim. 
i  9-11  ;  vL  1,  2  ;  Rev.  xviil  13.  The  most  specific  of  these  b 
the  passage  in  1st  Corinthians,  of  which  the  meaning  may  be 
thus  stated :  A  slave  led  to  Christ  received  with  others  that 
liberty  with  which  the  Saviour  makes  his  people  free.  Blessed 
with  this  spiritual  freedom,  the  nobler  part  of  the  nature  had 
been  emancipated  from  bondage ;  it  was  only  the  poor  body 
the  taskmaster  could  now  possibly  retain.  Encouragement  was 
to  be  derived  from  this  reflection^  if  no  opportunity  in  provi- 
dence presented  itself  of  emancipation  from  bondage ;  but  if 
natural  freedom  were  within  the  power  of  the  slave,  it  was  his 
dutv  to  seek  it  as  a  boon  not  indiiferent.  Having  been  bought 
soul  and  body  by  Christ,  he  was  not  willingly  to  remain  in 
degrading  servitude  to  man. 

Closely  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  slaveholding  was  tolerated  within 
the  early  Christian  Church.  The  leading  passages  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  the  New  Testament  are  Gal.  iiL  2S  ;  £ph  vi 
6-9 ;  Col.  iii  11 ;  1  Tim.  vL  1,  2,  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 
When  a  heathen  is  first  irradiated  with  the  ]i|;ht  of  the  gospel, 
he  does  not  pass  in  a  moment  from  black  night  to  the  splen- 
dour  of  unclouded  and  meridian  day.  On  the  oontrary,  the 
process  of  enlightenment  is  a  very  gradual  one.  Firsts  the 
truth  makes  way  into  his  soul,  like  those  faint  streaks  of  light 
that  herald  the  approach  of  morning;  anon,  the  brightness 
increases  ;  but  still  it  is  not  till  a  subsequent  period  that  there 
is  aught  like  perfect  day.  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  acting 
under  inspiration,  seems  to  have  adapted  his  teaching  to  minds 
but  slowly  advancing  to  a  clear  perception  of  duty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  social  relations.  He  therefore  does  not  exhort  the  slaves 
mstantly,  and  without  regard  to  consequences,  to  escape  from 
Christian  masters ;  nor  does  he  peremptorily  order  those  masters, 
without  the  delay  of  an  hour,  to  set  their  bondmen  free^  In 
place  of  this,  he  gradually  leads  both  classes  up  to  a  point  of 
attainment,  sure  to  leave  Christian  masters  witiiout  either  the 
will  or  the  power  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  oppression  to  which 
the  moral  law  and  the  whole  genius  of  Christianity  are  so  com- 
pletely opposed.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  guided  the 
Christian  feeling  of  a  slaveholder  within  the  church  forward  to 
a  point,  at  which  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  sinfulness  of 
conduct  which  he  had  not  previously  regarded  as  monllf 
wrong.  His  escaped  slave  Onesimus  is  not  r^ained  after  his 
conversion  by  his  spiritual  father,  but  sent  back  to  HiilemoD 
with  a  letter,  in  which,  not  the  tact  of  the  apostle  but  rather 
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the  tmerring  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pre-eminently  appears. 
There  is  no  peremptory  mandate  for  the  release  of  the  returned 
slave  ;  still,  this  is  hinted  by  the  apostle  with  a  delicacy  so 
exquisite,  that  the  only  reply  a  polite,  not  to  say  a  Christian, 
mind  would  feel  appropriate,  would  be  instantly  to  manumit 
the  slave,  and  send  him  back  to  minister  to  the  apostle,  not  now 
as  a  bondman,  but  as  a  "  brother  beloved,"  one  in  Christ  with 
the  earthly  master  he  had  been  accustomed  to  serve,  but  now 
should  serve  no  more. 

The  foregoing  investigations  have  prepared  the  way  for  suc- 
cessfully dealing  with  the  subject  of  American  Slavery.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between  the 
moral  and  judicial  lawa  The  former,  as  we  saw,  was  an  autho- 
ritative declaration  of  the  principles  of  abstract  and  unchanging 
right ;  while  the  latter,  though  divinely  given,  was  in  various 
respects  imperfect,  from  the  necessity  of  its  not  advancing  far 
beyond  that  stage  of  intellectual  and  moral  development,  which 
the  chosen  people  had  reached  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation. 
In  regard  to  the  ten  commandments,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  mi^e  a  lengthened  statement  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
they  are  opposed  to  slavery  of  every  kind  and  degree.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal"  is  a  precept,  with  a  very  obvious  bearing  on 
the  case  of  any  one  who  uses  the  service  of  a  labourer  without 
giving  him  his  hire.  Other  commandments,  too,  are  almost  sure 
to  be  frequently  violated  by  those  who  have  slaves  under  their 
control  On  these,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  none  can  retain  bondsmen  in  his  keeping, 
and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  comprehen- 
sive precept,  under  which  the  whole  six  commandments  of  the 
second  table  find  a  place,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  It  remain^  only  that  we  inquire  whether  the  analogy 
of  the  Jewish  judicial  law  warrants  the  present  legalisation  of 
slavery  in  various  American  States  ?  To  this  question  our  reply 
is,  that  it  does  so  only  if  the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations 
compared  be  almost  precisely  identical,  if  they  have  reached 
the  same  stage  of  civilisation,  and  if,  in  both  cases,  slavery  be 
ahaolutdy  necessary  to  save  life.  But  can  this  be  maintained  ? 
Can  it,  for  instance,  be  alleged  that  America,  which  boasts  and 
boasts  justly  that  it  is  in  the  very  forefront  of  advancing  civili- 
sation, requires  the  same  mode  of  treatment  which  the  old 
Hebrew  nation  did  in  its  earlier  period  of  development,  not 
long  after  it  had  been  in  bondage  itself?  Can  it  be  asserted, 
that  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  the  negroes  are 
held  in  bondage,  because,  if  not  reduced  to  servitude,  they 
would  either  have  been  massacred,  or  would  have  perishea 
miserably  through  famine  ?    If  the  New  York  riots  of  this 
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year  were  a  fair  sample  of  what  emancipated  negroes  would 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  have  to  expect  if  granted  their 
freedom,  then  an  American  legislator  might,  after  scriptural 
precedent,  legalise  slavery,  with  the  sorrowful  feeling  that  his 
nation  had  forfeited  all  title  to  rank  with  the  civilised  But  we 
believe  as  firmly  as  any  American,  that  themelancholyoccnrrenoe 
now  adverted  to  was  one  of  a  completely  exceptional  character, 
and  that  negroes  might  be  emancipated  without  the  danger  of 
their  falling  victims  to  wholesale  massacre.  It  is  then  admitted 
on  aJl  hands  that  the  negroes  are  not  held  in  bondage  to  save 
them  from  being  cruelly  slain.  In  this  case,  the  chief  Scrip- 
ture precedent  for  the  continuance  of  slavery,  derived  from  the 
legislation  under  the  older  economy,  is  taken  away.  Another 
question,  however,  still  requires  to  be  disposed  of.  **  Is  slavery 
needful  to  protect  the  negro  from  death  by  starvation  ?  Some 
transatlantic  writers  think  that  it  is.  They  hold  that  the 
negro  is  naturally  indolent,  and  that  if  made  a  freeman,  he 
would  not,  when  in  competition  with  the  energetic  Anglo- 
Saxon,  succeed  in  obtaining  even  necessary  food  ;  consequently, 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  would  be  sentence  of  death 
against  their  race.  But  sufficient  facts  are  on  record  to  prove 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion.  There  are  races  of  men  so 
weak  in  their  physical  organisation,  or  so  feeble  in  their  moral 
powers,  that  they  rapidly  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when  brought  into  competition  with  the  natives  of  northern 
climes.  But  there  is  a  tenacity  of  life  about  the  negro  race, 
which  enables  it  to  live  and  even  to  flourish  in  circumstances 
where  a  less  sturdy  stock  would  perish.  History  has  recorded, 
that  it  was  because  the  Romish  missionary  Las  Casas  pitied 
the  case  of  the  poor  Indians,  wasting  away  and  dying  in  nnm- 
bers  under  the  severe  tasks  imposed  by  their  Spanish  con- 
querors, that  he  first  thought  of  having  pegroes  brought  from 
beyond  the  sea ;  and,  when  they  arrived,  it  was  found  that 
each,  without  much  apparent  injury  to  himself,  did  on  an 
average  four  times  as  much  work  as  an  Indian  of  the  vanishing 
race.  The  fact  too  is  a  remarkable  one,  that  while  many  of 
the  families  of  mankind  are  slowly  passing  out  of  existence,  no 
instance  is  known  of  any  negro  tnbe  becoming  extinct>  however 
grievously  oppressed.  The  emancipated  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  have  not  found  the  battle  of  life  a  fatal  one,  though 
those  honourably  struggling  with  them  have  been  Euroneana. 
Nor  do  they  feel  the  contest  of  deadly  severity  for  them  either  in 
Canada  or  the  Federal  States.  It  is  hani  to  believe,  that  if, 
when  in  bondage,  they  manage  to  support  both  themselves  and 
their  masters,  they  would  in  a  state  of  freedom  &il  to  maintain 
themselves  alona  No  more,  then,  in  this  than  in  the  former 
case  is  there  evidence  to  shew^  that  slavery  is  indispensably 
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necessary  to  save  life.  The  Mosaic  law  cannot  then  be  fairly 
quoted  in  support  of  American  slavery.  It  is  of  importance, 
too,  to  recall  to  mind,  that  the  African  slave  trade,  now  hap- 
pily by  the  common  consent  of  civilised  nations  declared 
illegal  and  piratical,  would  have  received  no  quarter  even  from 
the  Jewish  judicial  law.  Its  teaching  on  the  point  is  quite 
explicit :  "  And  he  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if 
he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,'* 
Exod  xxi.  16.  The  principle  of  the  American  Fugitive  Slave 
liaw,  a  disgraceful  piece  of  legislation — now  in  abeyance,  and,  it 
is  to  be  fondly  hoped,  never  again  destined  to  be  revived — is 
also  pointedly  condemned  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his 
master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee. 
He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you  in  that  place  which 
he  shall  choose  in  one  of  thv  gates,  where  it  liketn  him  best ; 
thou  shalt  not  oppress  him, '  Beut.  zxiii.  15,  16. 

But  specialities  are  alleged  in  the  case  of  the  negro.  It  is 
maintained  that  he  was  divinely  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage, 
in  the  well-known  denunciatory  words :  "  And  he  said.  Cursed 
be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 
And  he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Qod  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan 
shall  be  his  servant  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant" 
(Gten.  ix.  25).  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question  why, 
when  we  should  have  expected  the  name  of  Ham,  that  of  his 
son  Canaan  appears,  since  the  case  can  be  argued  on  either  of 
the  two  explanations  ^ven  of  the  difficulty.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  curse  was  limited  to  Canaan,  and  by  no  means  directed 
against  tne  entire  race  of  Ham,  then  the  passage  is  manifestly 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  American  slavery,  since  the 
Ganaanites  proper,  the  Phenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
other  nations  sprung  from  Canaan  were  none  of  them  of  the 
negro  race.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  held  that  the  curse  was 
levelled  against  the  whole  descendants  of  Ham,  even  in  this 
case  it  can  be  held  to  justify  negro  slavery,  ouly  on  the  unwar- 
rantable assumption  that  man  is  bound  to  fulfil  what  he  finds 
divinely  prophesied,  even  though  he  cannot  do  it  without 
tramplmg  on  the  plain  precepts  of  the  moral  law ;  nay  more, 
without  doing  what  even  human  legislation  must  condemn. 
So  £eu:  is  this  from  being  a  Scriptureprinciple,  that  it  is  entirely 
repudiated  by  the  word  of  God.  Take  an  oft-quoted  passage, 
which  by  implication  establishes  this  :  "  Him  [tliat  is,  Jesus], 
being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain,*'  Acts  ii.  23.  Though  the  death  of  the  divine  Redeemer 
had  been  foreknown,  nay,  eternally  predetermined;  though, 
moreover,  it  had  been  the  constant  theme  of  prophecy ;  yet  the 
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hands  that  slew  the  Son  of  Qod  were  wicked  hands,  notwith- 
standing that  they  verified  the  predictions  mada  And  though 
Ham's  race  had  been  cursed,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage, 
still  the  hands  might  have  been  in  no  ordinary  d^ree  wicked 
which  executed  the  divine  decree.  A  recent  writer  well  ex* 
presses  this,  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  language  more 
pithy  than  polite.  *'  We  need  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  or  theology  of  the  doctrine  that,  when  God  iasaeB 
a  curse  against  an  individual  or  nation,  that  of  itself  constitutes 
a  warrant  for  our  rushing  in  to  kick  and  abuse  on  our  own 
private  account  We  need  not  stop  to  insinuate,  that  those 
who  reason  in  this  way  are  somewhat  more  zealous  and  perti- 
nacious to  do  what  they  call  the  will  of  Ood  in  this  particular 
line  than  they  are  in  anything  else."  The  passage,  therefore, 
in  regard  to  Ham  and  Canaan,  as  many  of  those  who  have 
paraded  it  must  feel  within  their  secret  hearts,  in  no  way 
justifies  American  slavery.  An  effort  is  sometimes  made  to 
strengthen  this  argument  by  an  entirely  new  line  of  evidenca 
"Ana  who  is  my  neighbour?"  asked  one  who  felt  he  must 
stand  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  law,  unless  he  could 
shew  that  a  large  section  of  the  human  race  had  been  divinely 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  his  sympathies.  And  who  is  my 
neighbour?  it  is  asked  again,  when  fair  treatment  of  the  negro 
race  is  insisted  on.  Science,  it  is  alleged  by  some  pefsoos, 
proves  the  African  to  be  distinct  from  the  Adamic  race,  and 
mferior  to  it  in  position  ;  hence  the  black  man  is  not,  in  the 
scriptural  sense,  our  "  neighbour,''  or  entitled  to  the  love  and 
brotherhood  white  people  can  claim.  But  really  the  view,  that 
the  so-called  Caucasian  and  negro  races  are  distinct,  is  not  that 
taken  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists  now  living.  Agassix  is 
the  only  one,  confessedly  in  the  very  first  rank  of  scientific 
inquirers,  who  has  alleged  the  specific  difference  of  those  races. 
In  regard  to  Agassiz,  it  is  at  once  cheerfully  admitted  that  his 
mind  is  too  sternly  scientific  and  truth-loving  to  admit  of  our 
entertaining  the  belief  that  he  divided  the  human  race  iato 
more  species  than  one,  with  anv  sinister  desire  to  justify  nq[rt> 
slavery.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  power  of  analysis 
is  so  prominent  in  his  mental  idiosyncrasy,  that  he  is  at  times 
in  danger  of  unduly  magnifying  slight  points  of  difference. 
Thus  he  once  attempted  to  prove  a  number  of  recent  and  ter- 
tiary shells  to  be  distinct  species,  which  had  generally  been 
regarded  as  identical,  the  result  being  that,  notwithstanding 
his  marvellous  ability,  he  entirely  feiled  to  brin^  the  scientific 
world  over  to  his  viewa*     The  leading  scientific  men,  undis- 

•  "  Qnnrierly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  toL  u,  (1846). 
pp.  218-215. 
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turbed  by  his  too  refined  analysis,  believed  as  before  that  shell 
species  which  he  roade  distinct  were  really  one  and  the  same, 
just  as  they  have  continued  to  hold  that  the  human  species, 
which,  with  the  same  over-refined  perception  of  minute  differ- 
ences, Agassiz  wished  to  divide  into  several  distinct  ones,  was 
really  but  one,  though  running  into  well  marked  and  permanent 
varieties,  quite  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  animate  creation.  To  shew  what  the  ordinary  scientific 
belief  on  the  subject  is,  take  the  statement  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  regarding  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  which  has  all  the 
more  weight  that  no  one  will  accuse  him  of  any  morbid  solici- 
tude on  all  occasions  to  conform  his  views  to  orthodoxy. 
Speaking  of  **  the  recent  opinion,  that  -all  the  leading  varieties 
of  the  human  family  have  originally  sprung  from  a  single  pair," 
he  adds,  that  this  is  "  a  doctrine  against  which  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  sound  objection."*  The  assumption,  then,  so  often 
made  in  America,  that  the  negro  is  a  distinct  species  from  the 
Caucasian,  is  opposed  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  scientific 
world,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be  to  the  word  of  God.  And 
let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  logically  permissible  that  a 
disputant  should  pretend  scientific  evidence  exists  for  a  diversity 
of  species  in  the  human  family,  and  then  eke  out  his  slavery 
argument  with  a  reference  to  the  curse  on  Canaan.  If  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  appealed  to,  its  verdict 
must  be  accepted  in  regard  to  the  whole  case.  If  it  be  quoted 
to  shew  that  a  curse  was  pronounced  on  Canaan,  or  possibly 
even  on  the  whole  of  Ham's  race,  then  it  must  also  be  held  to 
decide  the^ point  of  Ham's  descent  from  Noah;  in  other  words, 
•the  specific  identity  of  the  Caucasian  and  negro  varieties  of 
mankind. 

But  there  are  some  who  admit  the  common  origin  of  the 
European  and  the  African,  and  yet  evade  the  force  of  the  reply 
given  to  the  question.  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  their  allegation 
being  that  the  negro  is  inferior  in  intellect  to  the  white  man, 
and  therefore  the  enslavement  of  the  former  by  the  latter  is 
right  Against  this  it  is  maintained  by  many  opponents  of 
slaveiy  that  the  negro  intellect  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean, and  the  establishment  of  this  affirmation  is  supposed 
essential  to  the  cause  of  the  slave.  It  were  not,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  shew,  that  it  has  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
case  in  hand ;  and  one  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  away  from 
sure  ground  to  a  battle-field  on  which  he  is  not  certain  of 
victory,  when  he  is  induced  to  make  much  of  the  point  now 
mdicated.  Facts  have  not  yet  been  brought  together  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  settle  the  question  conclusively,  but  enough  has  been 

•  ••  Prindplci  of  Geology,"  8th  edit.  (1860),  p.  6S7. 
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collected  to  shew  that  some  of  the  alleged  proofis  of  the  present 
equality,  in  point  of  intellect,  between  the  negro  and  the  Euro* 
pean,  are  inconclusive,  or  founded  on  error.  The  intelligence 
of  negro  children  in  schools  is  certified  to  by  their  teachers^ 
and  we  in  no  respect  doubt  its  truth.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
races  inhabiting  the  wanner  regions  of  the  world — ^the  Hindoos^ 
for  example — the  children  are  so  precocious^  that,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  they  throw  the  slow-developing  European 
completely  into  the  shade.  After  a  time,  however,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  are  in  most  cases  reversed.  The  Hindoo  boy* 
who  at  twelve,  was  a  very  intelligent  and  diligent  student,  dux 
in  his  class,  and  among  other  attractive  qualities  manifest- 
ing no  slight  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  at  twenty 
may  be  a  very  ordinary  man ;  while  the  European  boy,  his 
vanc^uisbed  class-fellow,  who  at  twelve  shewed  but  slender 
admiration  for  lessons,  but  a  heartfelt  attachment  to  play,  at 
twenty  may  be  deploring  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  setting 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  strong  nature  to  recover  the  ground  he 
has  lost.  Ify  in  some  cases,  a  negro  boy  distances  his  Europeiui 
class-fellow  of  the  same  age,  it  is  premature  to  say  that  he  is 
on  the  road  to  higher  or  even  to  equal  attainments  with  the 
latter— judgment  m  the  case  requires  to  be  deferred  till  both 
competitors  reach  middle  Ufa  Reference  is  occasionally  made 
to  a  "  black  Cyprian,''  and  the  other  bishops  or  pastors  of  the 
early  African  church ;  but  this  is  done  in  ignorance  of  the 
ethuoffraphic  fact,  that  the  northern  limit  of  the  true  n^n> 
races  has  from  a  remote  period  been  the  great  desert  of  Sahara : 
Cyprian  and  the  other  North  African  bishops  were  all,  so  &r 
as  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  ''  Caucasian"  variety  of  mankind 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  ancient  civilisation  and  Christian- 
ity stopped  short  in  Africa  almost  precisely  at  the  boondaiy 
line  between  the  Caucasian  and  negro  races.  In  the  case  of 
Northern  Africa,  this  was  doubtless  in  large  measure  caused  by 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Sahara ;  but^  sineularly  enough, 
however  we  may  account  for  it,  it  was  much  the  same  where 
there  was  no  such  desert  to  cross.  In  advancing  southwaid, 
Abyssinia  was  the  Umit  both  of  the  Caucasian  race  and  of 
Christianity — all  beyond  was  neero  and  heathen.  Another 
argument  for  the  equality  in  inteUect  between  the  negro  and 
the  European  \&  the  remarkable  ability  of  an  individiud  here 
and  there  popularly  held  to  belong  to  the  negto  race.  One  fS 
this  kind  we  remember  highly  impressing  us  with  respect  for 
his  intellectual  powers ;  but,  while  recording  the  fact  for  ethno- 
graphic and  higher  purposes,  we  learned  that  the  so-called 
neno  w^  the  son  of  a  white  father,  and  was  therefore,  ieohni- 
.cally  speaking,  of  the  mulatto  race.  The  mulattoes,  Uke  the 
East  Indians,  are  often  subtle  in  int^Ueqt^  but  are  not  unfire- 
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queotly  of  a  very  fragile  constitution.  Now  this  delicacy  of  orga- 
nisation is  an  element  of  much  importance  in  deciding  the  social, 
and  political  position  a  nation  or  an  individual  is  destined  to 
take  in  the  world.  It  is  not,  as  is  generally  stated,  primarily, 
intellect  that  fixes  the  position  of  a  people  or  a  person :  it  la 
strength  of  will,  couplea  with  restless  energy,  the  whole  power- 
ful machinery  of  action  being  controllM  by  proper  moral 
restraints.  We  think  then  that,  while  so  little  is  yet  scientifi- 
cally known  regarding  the  relative  ability  of  Europeans  and 
negroes,  rash  statements  on  the  subject  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Nor  are  they  necessary.  The  inquiry  now  spoken 
of,  though  interesting  physiologically  and  ethnographically, 
has  really  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  case  of  slavery.  Sup- 
pose that  the  partial  inferiority  of  the  negro  intellect  were 
ultimately  established ;  in  order  to  make  this  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  pro-slavery  advocate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  combine 
it  with  another  proposition,  the  absurdity  of  which  will  best 
appear  when  the  case  is  put  syllogistically — 

Major  Premiss. — Superior  intellect  is  entitled  to  enslave  intellect 

of  an  Inferior  order. 
Minor  Premiss. — But  the  intellect  of  the  European  is  superior  to 

that  of  the  negro. 
Therefore  the  European  is  justified  in  reducing  the  negro  to 

bondage. 

In  the  undue  attention  often  bestowed  on  the  minor  premiss 
of  this  syllogism,  the  monstrous  assumption  of  the  major  one 
escapes  without  rebuke.  Let  the  advocate  for  slavery,  who 
builds  anything  on  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  ne^o  under- 
standing, be  compelled  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  on 
which  his  major  premiss  resta  Probably  he  has  never  thought 
of  evidence,  deeming  his  startling  proposition  in  poUticaL 
ethics  a  postulate,  if  not  even  an  axiom  !  He  should  therefore 
be  plied  with  such  interrogatories  as  the  following : — When  at 
a  public  examination  a  boy  is  declared  dux  of  the  school,  does 
he  at  once  put  up  to  auction  his  unsuccessful  companions  ?  Or 
does  a  Quthrie,  or  a  Spurgeon,  in  virtue  of  his  genius,  feel  free 
to  sell  off  his  less-gifted  brethren  in  the  ministry  ?  Call  it 
postulate  or  axiom,  or  whatever  other  term  may  be  deemed 
suitable  to  the  case,  the  principle  that  people  of  higher  intelli- 
gence are  warranted  in  enslaving  those  less  liberalfy  endowed, 
is  one  against  which  the  common  sense  and  general  conscience 
of  mankind  utterly  revolt 

None  of  the  sciences  appealed  to  afford  any  aid  in  proving 
the  negro  unentitled  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  scriptural  sense 
our  neighbour,  whom  we  are  to  love  as  ourselves.  Sum- 
moned, like  Balaam,  from  afar  to  curse  a  hated  people,  thej 
open  their  mouths  only  to  bless  him  and  prophesy  his  good. 
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We  have  deemed  it  right  to  defer  till  now  any  formal  review 
of  the  woiks  whose  names  have  been  prefixed  to  this  article, 
believing  that  we  should  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  them 
satisfactorily  when  we  had  previously  investigated  the  whole 
subject  in  an  independent  manner,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  form 
of  a  brief  continuous  treatise.  Now,  however,  it  is  more  than 
time  to  direct  attention  to  the  workn  selected  for  review.  We 
have  mainly  limited  ourselves  to  volumes  recently  published 
on  the  American  Continent,  and  well  exhibiting  the  extreme 
antagonism  of  views  and  feelings  on  the  slavety  question 
between  the  more  extreme  partisans  of  the  North  and  South  in 
the  sanguinary  civil  war.  The  first  volume  that  demands 
notice  is  one  by  Dr  Cheever,  entitled,  "  The  Guilt  of  Slavery 
and  the  Crime  of  Slaveholding  demonstrated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures."  This  volume,  an  octavo  of  472  pages, 
published  in  New  York  about  three  years  ago,  though  not  yet 
much  known  in  Britain,  may  be  supposed  to  express  DrCheever's 
mature  opinion  on  the  subject. of  which  it  treats.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  work,  like  others  that  have  fMt)* 
ceeded  from  the  same  pen,  is  marked  by  much  ability.  All 
the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  of  slavery  throughout  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  passed  in  review ;  the  force  of 
the  various  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  on  the  subject  being 
elaborately  discussed.  This  feature  of  the  book  constitutes  its 
peculiar  valua  In  regard  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  trea- 
tise, it  is  more  difficult  to  give  unqualified  approbation.  It 
has  evidently  been  penned  under  very  vehement  feeling  in 
regard  to  negro  wrongs.  With  this  we  need  scarcely  say' we 
have  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy ;  still,  an  investigation,  pro- 
secuted under  deep  feeling,  is  less  likely  to  stand  searching 
criticism  than  is  the  keen  cold  inquiry  of  some  less  impassioned 
spirit.  We  fear,  then,  that  some  of  the  assertions  l)r  Cheever 
unhesitatingly  makes  are  by  no  means  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
calmer  minds.  Assuming  from  the  outset,  as  he  was  full^ 
entitled  to  do,  that  the  Holy  Bible  eould  naot  sanction  Amen* 
can  slaveiy,  and  finding  passages  which,  taken  in  their  natuial 
meaning,  unquestionably  seemed  to  countenance  it,  he  leaped 
at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  grievous  mistranslation  must 
have  occurred.  He  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the 
ordinary  lexicographers,  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  commentaton  in  general,  deluded  partly  by  ignorance  and 
partly  by  proslavery  prejudices,  were  all  untrustworthy  in 
regard  to  bis  special  branch  of  inquiry.  His  view  of  uiose 
erring  classes  may  be  inferred  from  the  sensation  heading  of 
his  fifth  chapter :  ^Cockatrices'  Eims  Laid  by  Lexicwraphei^ 
and  Hatched  by  Commentators ;  Presumptions  and  Misrepre- 
sentations, and  Consequent  Prejudices  and  Errors ;  ]>ifficttlty 
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of  the  Difllodgment  of  Old  Tenant  Lies ;  Necessity  of  their 
Exorcism  from  Theological  Literature."  Our  author  believes 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  slavery  among  the  Jews,  much 
insisting  on  the  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  specific  word 
for  slave  in  ancient  Hebrew.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mosaic 
law  in  no  way  regulated,  but  pointedly  forbade,  what  the  Ame- 
ricans term  the  "  domestic  institution"  among  the  chosen  people. 
It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  he  has  very  formidable  difficul- 
ties to  surmount  in  establishing  this  position.  As  a  specimen 
how  he  meets  these,  we  take  the  essential  points  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  which  proved  such  a  stumbliug-block 
in  the  way  of  poor  Colenso:  "  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant 
or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be 
punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or  two  he 
bhall  not  be  punished,  for  he  is  his  money."  Dr  Cheever  believes 
that  the  "  servant"  and  "  maid"  here  mentioned  were  Hebrews, 
and  hence  not  properly  slaves.  Of  the  relation  in  which  the 
man,  more  or  less  directly  killed  with  the  rod,  stood  to  the 
slayer,  it  is  said  "for  he  [the  servant]  is  his  [the  master's] 
money."  Our  author  thinks  the  meaning  may  be,  that  the 
person  injured  fatally  may  have  been  one  who  had  come  under 
indenture  to  serve  the  master  for  a  term  of  years,  in  which 
case  his  death  would  be  a  pecuniary  loss  to  his  superior,  or,  in 
other  words,  he  might  be  called  that  individuals  ''money.' 
When,  then,  the  homicide  was  brought  up  for  trial,  it  might 
be  alleged  in  evidence  that  the  deed  was  not  murder,  but  man- 
slaughter, that  the  master  could  not  have  intended  to  kill  one 
who  was  virtually  "  his  money."  He  shall  be  punished  is  next 
held  to  require  the  words  with  death  appended,  to  convey  the 
full  meaning,  and  the  same  words  with  death  are  again  sup- 
plied after  the  clause,  '*  he  shall  not  be  punished,"  At  first 
sight  this  view  seems  unnatural  and  far-fetched.  Tet,  after 
comparing  the  passage  under  consideration,  Exod.  xxi.  20,  21, 
with  verses  26  and  27  of  the  same  chapter,  we  lean  to  the 
belief  that  it  may  be  the  correct  interpretation.  To  Cheever's 
exegesis  of  some  other  passages  we  find  it  more  difficult  to 
give  fnll  assent,  but  still  would  again  emphatically  record 
oar  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  research  displayed  in  his 
voluma  It  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one  who 
wishes  to  have  before  him  the  entire  materials  for  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  work  of  Mr  Kennedy,  of  which  we  think  highly,  is  a 
short  treatise  of  sixty  pages.  It  to  some  extent  follows  in  the 
track  of  Cheever,  but  is  calmer,  takes  up  positions  less  extreme, 
and  will  command  wider  sympathy.  It  specially  devotes  atten- 
tion to  the  exegetical  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  carries  it  out 
with  no  slight  care  and  skill    Our  author  shews  that  slavery 
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:was  not  instituted,  but  only  regulated  by  the  divine  law ;  tbat 
Hebrews  might  be  "  bought/'  without  sinking  into  t-he  same 
category  as  goods  and  chattels ;  that  the  law  extended  to  them 
ahnost  the  same  amount  of  protection  as  if  they  had  been  free- 
men ;  and  that  the  seventh  year  was  to  them  emphatically  one 
of  release.  He  further  cites  passages  to  prove  that  only  in  the 
case  of  heathen  bondmen  was  there  an  approximate  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  property  in  man ;  but  that,  even  in 
this  case,  the  slave  had  many  rights,  and  would  appear  to  have 
been  set  free  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  One  great  support  of 
American  slavery  is  the  fencied  parallel  between  it  and  Hebrew 
servitude ;  and  Cheever,  Eenn^y,  and  others  have  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  by  resolutely  insisting 
on  distinguishing  things  that  differ.  They  have  clearly  proved 
that,  were  the  Mosaic  law  with  regard  to  slavety  put  in  force 
in  America,  the  speedy,  nay,  the  instant  result  would  be  to  set 
the  bondmen  free. 

Van  Evrie's  work  is  almost  the  size  of  Cheever's,  but  the  two 
are  diverse  as  are  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  as  sternly  anta- 
gonistic as  the  northern  and  southern  armies  in  the  American 
struggle.  Van  Evrie's  mind  is  worth  studying,  from  the  cari- 
ous psvchological  phenomena  it  presents  to  view.  The  title  he 
gives  his  lucubrations  is  characteristic :  ''  Negroes  and  Negro 
f  Slavery  :*  the  first  an  Inferior  Race,  the  latter  its  Normal  Con- 
dition." Fronting  the  title-page  is  a  remarkable  woodcut^  in 
which,  twice  over,  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  American 
and  negro  physical  aspect  are  markedly  brought  out.  In  one 
of  these  the  representative  of  the  "  Caucasian*'  race  figures 
with  an  amplitude  of  forehead,  such  as  we  see  in  ideal  repre- 
sentations of  Shakspeare,  while  the  negro  vis-dnvis  is  by  no 
means  an  average  specimen  of  his  clasa  But  this  is  scaxcdy 
worthy  of  notice,  considering  what  is  to  follow.  ''  Let  us  resc- 
son  together,"  is  the  motto  which  the  author,  evidently  with 
no  feeling  that  he  is  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  irrever- 
ence, has  the  audacity  to  put  on  his  title-page ;  and  undoubt- 
edly he  has  a  mind  in  some  respects  of  a  philosophical  cast^  and 
is  possessed  of  much  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
treata  But  underneath  the  scientific  calmness,  at  which  he 
evidently  aims,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  a  furiotis  fanaticism 
for  slavery,  as  when  one  looks  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
some  distance  beneath  the  hardened  external  crust  sees  quite 
distinctly  the  glowing  lava  fires.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our 
author  knows  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
history  of  the  negro,  and  can  afford  to  look  down  with  com- 

Elacent  pity  on  the  ienorance  of  European  writers  who  have  not 
ad  advantages  similar  to  his  own.    But  as  Van  Evrie  and  we 
''reason  together,"  not  all  the  deeply  tragic  elements  in  the 
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case  can  prevent  our  losing  our  gravity  on  being  informed  that 
the  negro  is  created  with  Tittle  love  for  wife  and  children,  but 
much  affection  for  his  master,  so  that  separation  from  the  for- 
mer for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  latter  is  not  the  trial  that 
IS  generally  supposed ;  or  more  startling  still,  that  the  nervous 
sensibility  so  wondeifuUy  developed  in  the  European  hand, 
rendering  it  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  mechanical 
sUU,  is  located  not  so  much  in  the  hand  as  over  the  whole 
person  of  the  n^ro,  with  the  manifest  final  cause  of  making 
him  feel  acutely  when  he  \&  whipped.  After  this  we  exclaim 
that  there  is  really  no  use  to  proceed  farther,  and  beg  the  ''  rea- 
Bonex^'  to  accept  our  assurance,  that  he  has  not  so  much  &llen 
short  in  his  argument  as  made  it  only  too  complete. 

The  "  Address  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Confederate  States 
met  in  Richmond  to  Christians  throughout  the  World,**  cannot 
be  perused  without  suggesting  the  mostr  mournful  thoughts. 
The  fathers  and  brothers  of  these  men  have  freely  given  their 
lives  on  the  battle  field,  after  exploits  which  have  made  the 
world  stand  amazed.  They  solicit  our  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  heroic  struggles  for  a  cause  which  they  deem  holy.  They 
would  have  us  to  look  complacently  on  the  slavery  which  they 
believe  essential  to  their  wellbeing.  But  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  cease  regard  for  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  we 
cannot — we  dare  not,  return  the  reply  they  wish  us  to  giva 
Our  answer  to  them  must  be,  that  we  acknowledge  the  heroic 
spirit  they  have  shewn,  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  and  the 
victories  they  have  won.  It  is  beyond  our  province  to  indicate 
any  opinion  qu  the  political  part  of  their  struggle.  But  in 
regard  to  the  slavery  for  which  they  plead,  writing  with  the 
Bible  before  us,  we  implore  them  to  cast  the  deep-dyed  sin 
from  them  at  once  and  for  ever,  as  they  value  the  blessing  of 
the  infinitely  righteous  Qod.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  their  confederacy  has  ventured  to  apply  to  ne^ 
bondage  the  subUme  language  of  the  118th  Psalm,  to  which 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  divine  Redeemer  himself  for 
attaching  a  very  different  meaning.  He  and  they  seem  at 
open  variance  on  the  point  They  can  never  prosper  till  their 
minds  become  in  unison  with  his  regarding  tne  rights  of  the 
slava  Let  them,  like  him,  proclaim  ''  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives," ''  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  and  preach  "  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.**  And  let  them  see  in  him,  and 
not  m  the  system  of  negro  slavery,  the  stone  set  at  nought  of 
the  builders  which  became  the  headstone  of  the  comer. 
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Le  Mexique  Aneten  d  Modeme,  par  Michel  Ghstausb,  Memfare  de 
rinatitat    Pftru :  Librairie  de  L.  Haohette  ei  O.     1863. 

Thk  French  expedition  to  Mexico  has  at  length  been  croimed 
with  success,  and  the  ever-changing  and  disorderly  republican 
government  of  that  magnificent  country  has  been  supplanted 
by. the  empire  of  Maximilian  of  Austria.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  under  his  rule,  order,  and  peace,  and  prosperity,  may 
ultimately  succeed  the  anarchy  that  has  afflicted  Mexico  during 
her  existence  as  an  independent  State  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
we  fear  that  the  strength  and  stability  of  his  government^  and 
the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  are  principally  dependent  on  the 

Eresence  of  the  French  army  of  occupation.  The  Mexicans 
ave  been  so  demoralised  by  the  effect  of  nearly  half-a-centuiy 
jof  anarchy  and  foreign  and  domestic  strife,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  advantages  of  peace  imd  good 
order.  They  have  become  enamoured  of  misrule,  and  a  long 
period  must  necessarily  elapse  before  they  can  be  brought  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  permanent  and  well-organised 
government,  or  become  reconciled  to  a  social  and  political  state 
better  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  their  country,  and  more  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  modem  civilisation,  than 
that  in  which  they  have  been  living  ever  since  their  emancipar 
tion  from  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

The  volume  which  we  have  prefixed  to  the  present  artida^ 
affords  a  thorough  insight  into  the  state  of  Mexioo  during  the 
Spanish  colonial  system,  the  war  of  emancipation,  the  period 
of  independence,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French  expedi^ 
tion.  The  success  of  that  expedition,  and  its  consequences,  are 
anticipated,  and  the  Archduke  Maximilian  is  held  forth  as  the 
prince  best  fitted  for  the  throne  of  Mexico,  and  the  difficult  and 
complicated  task  of  restoring  her  to  order  and  prosperity.  No 
book,  probably,  could  be  better  timed,  and  no  man,  certainly, 
could  be  better  qualified  for  writing  it  than  M.  Chevalier. 
Northern  and  Central  America  are  no  new  objects  of  study  to 
him.  So  far  back  as  1832,  he  was  sent  by  M.  Thiers  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  various  means  of  communication  in  the 
-United  States,  and  especially  upon  their  railways  He  was  two 
years  absent,  and  the  result  of  his  mission  was  the  poblicatioii 
of  the  admirable  letters  which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal 
des  DS>dt8,  and  were  subsequently  reprinted,  in  a  separate  form, 
under  the  title  of  **  LesUres  8ur  VAmerique  du  A'ordL"*    He 


*  Baron  Hnmboldt  wrote  of  this  work,  that  it  might  be  coiuddered  "  i 
un  troiU  de  la  eivilUaiion  da  peuplea  de  Foeadent ;"  and  another  MOOmpliBhed 
critic  affirmed  that  it  waa  *'  le  lablem  le  plue  graphiaue  dt  le  plue  vrm  d$  FUal 
toeial  de  rAmen^."  i-  t  •» 
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elso  published  an  elaborate  work,  useful  alike  to  the  engineer 
and  the  statesman,  entitled,  "  Histoire  et  la  description  dea  voie9 
de  comTnunioation  aux  EtoAs-Uiiia,  et  dea  travaux  qui  en 
dependent,"  During  his  absence  from  France,  M.  Chevalier 
visited  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  and 
composed  "  Lettres  aur  VA menque  Eapagnole"  fragments  of 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  dea  Dibdta,  but 
'which  have  not  hitherto  been  published  in  a  separate  form. 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  have  been  largely  drawn 
upon  in  the  composition  of  the  present  volume.  It  will  thug 
be  seen  that  M.  Chevalier  has  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  position  and  resources  of  Mexico  from  personal  obser- 
vation ;  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  poUtical  economy  and 
the  industrial  sciences  generally,  his  eminence  as  an  engineer, 
hifl  clearness  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  as  a  writer, 
combine  to  render  him  admirably  fitted  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  His  book  is  divided  into  eight  parts :  the  first 
two  treating  of  the  Aztec  empire,  and  its  conquest  by  Cortes  ; 
the  third,  of  Mexico  under  the  colonial  rule  of  Spain ;  the 
fourth,  of  the  war  of  emancipation ;  the  fifth,  of  Mexico  as  an 
independent  State  ;  the  sixth,  of  the  resources  and  future  of  the 
country  ;  the  seventh,  of  the  motives  for  a  European  interven- 
tion, or  of  an  intervention  by  France  alone,  in  the  affairs  of 
Mexico,  and  of  its  chances  of  success ;  the  eighth  and  last,  of 
the  attempt  to  regenerate  Mexico  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  present  attitude  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  modern 
civilisation.  The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  have  been 
rendered  famiUar  to  most  English  readers  by  the  delightful 
narrative  of  Prescott,  from  whom  M  Chevalier  chiefly  derives 
liis  information.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  them  over,  and 
.proceed  to  consider  the  condition  of  Mexico  as  a  Spanish 
colony.  The  Spanish  colonial  svstem,  at  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  conquest,  like  that  of  all  the  other  European  nations 
who  then  possessed  colonies,  was  of  a  narrow  and  despotic 
character,  arising  from  the  false  and  imperfect  notions  which 
were  generally  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  relations  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  parent  states  and  their  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Mexico  was  viewed,  not  as  a  great  country  with 
unrivalled  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  mineral 
wealth,  which  ought  to  be  developed  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
as  a  mere  dependency  of  Spain,  which  afforded  to  the  favoured 
inhabitants  of  that  peninsula  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  The  colony,  in  short,  was  sacrificed  to  the 
mother  country.  Her  commerce  was  crippled  by  injudicious 
restrictions,  which  entirely  prevented  its  development,  except 
in  the  direction  and  for  the  benefit  of  Spain.  The  press  was 
subjected  to  a  strict  censorship,  the  Inquisition  was  established, 
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the  original  inhabitants  v/ere  purposely  kept  in  ignorance  and 
degradation,  and  the  descendants  even  of  Spaniards  who  came 
to  settle  in  Mexico  were  systematically  excluded  irom  all  im« 
portant  offices,  both  in  church  and  state,  which  were  bestowed 
only  upon  natives  of  Spain.  And  thus  it  happened  that  a 
numerous  and  powerful  class  gradually  arose,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  because,  under  that  yoke^ 
they  were  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  and  of  all  active  and  serious  poUtical  life.  Another 
«vil  of  the  Spanish  colonial  regime  was,  that  the  wealth  and 
possessions  of  the  church  were  allowed  to  become  so  exorbitant, 
that,  according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Alaman,  a  distinguished 
Mexican  writer  of  the  present  century,  its  property  was  equal 
in  value  to  half  the  territory  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  prdates 
belonging  to  this  wealthy  ecclesiastical  corporation  had  enor* 
mous  revenues.  The  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  for  example,  had 
£28,000  a  year,  and  the  Bishop  of  Yalladolid  £22,000.  All 
these  high  offices,  however,  in  the  Mexican  hierarchy,  were 
conferred  upon  natives  of  Spain,  and  the  whites  of  Spanish 
descent  bom  in  Mexico  were  only  admitted  to  the  curacies, 
which  were  seldom  worth  more  than  from  £20  to  £50  a  year ; 
and  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  it  was  one  of  these  poorly 
paid  and  despised  priests,  Miguel  Hidalgo,  curate  of  the  little 
village  of  Dolor^,  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  reyolt  in 
the  Mexican  war  of  independenca  In  fact,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  Mexican  revolution  was  the  foolish  policy,  so  long  and 
obstinately  persevered  in  by  the  mother  country,  of  keeping  the 
Creoles,  or  whites  bom  in  Mexico— in  whose  veins  flowed 
Spanish  blood  without  a  taint — in  a  state  of  complete  political 
nullity. 

The  success  of  the  North  American  colonies  in  compelling 
Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  and  the  ideas 
spread  abroad  by  the  Frendi  Revolution  of  1789,  produced  a 
powerful  effect  in  Mexico  very  unfavourable  to  the  stability  of 
the  Spanish  government  Yet  that  effect  might  have  been 
easily  counteracted,  if  the  Court  of  Spain  had  been  wise  in 
time,  imd  had  granted  to  the  Mexican  Creoles  equal  political 
privileges  with  the  natives  of  Spain  settled  in  the  country.  It 
refused  to  do  so,  and  left,  as  before,  two  distinct  and  hostile 
classes,  the  privileged  Spaniards,  who  engrossed  all  political 
power  and  influence,  and  the  despised  Creoles,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  acquire  wealth,  and  were  diverted  with  titles  of 
nobility  and  commissions  in  the  militia,  but  were  sedulously 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 
Some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Spain  foresaw,  indeed,  the 
folly  and  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  warned  the  Spanish 
cabinet  of  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  it  was  pvoBimgL 
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In  particular,  the  Ciount  of  Aranda,  who,  as  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Madrid,  had  taken  part  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
which,  in  1783,  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  a  letter  to  King  Charles  the  Third,  in  which 
he  predicted,  with  remarkable  clearness  and  sagacity,  the  great 
future  reserved  for  the  United  States,  and  the  encroachments 
which  they  would  make  upon  the  territories  of  Mexico.  He 
also  adveited  to  the  eifect  which  the  new  ideas  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  would  have  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  pointed  out  how  advisable  it  was,  if  not  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  and  spread  of  these  ideas,  at  least  to  lessen 
their  consequences.  With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  King 
Charles  that  the  Spanish  crown  should  retain,  in  North  America, 
only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  in  South  America, 
a  dependent  as  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  them  as 
possible.  He  further  proposed  that  three  independent  king- 
doms should  be  erected,  each  governed  hj  a  Spanish  prince, 
one  in  Mexico,  one  in  Peru,  and  the  third  m  the  Costa-firma ; 
that  the  king  of  Spain  should  assume  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
should  bind  these  three  kingdoms  to  him  by  all  possible  ties, 
in  a  strict  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  strengthened  by 
commercial  arrangements  on  a  footing  of  entire  reciprocity,  and 
cemented  by  marriages  between  the  royal  families.  In  requital 
for  the  independence  thus  granted,  Mexico  was  to  pay  to  Spain 
an  annual  tribute  in  bars  of  silver,  Peru  in  iDgots  of  gold,  and 
the  Costa-firma  in  its  most  valuable  productions,  particularly 
in  tobacco.  This  scheme  of  Count  Aranda  was  not  listened  to, 
and  probably,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  not  have 
been  as  successful  as  he  anticipated  ;  but  it  is  interesting,  as 
shewing  that  at  least  one  Spanish  statesman  of  last  century  was 
gifted  with  remarkable  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  and  was 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  to  them  prompt  and  powerful 
remedies. 

Yet  with  all  the  evils  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  Mexico 
enjoyed  under  it  far  ^eater  prosperity  than  she  has  since  done 
under  the  stormy  and  anarchical  period  of  national  independ- 
ence.    Several  magnificent  public  works  were  undertaken  and 
completed,  such  as  the  vast  canal  of  Huehuetoca  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  lakes  of  the  table-land  around  Mexico,  and  the 
protection  of  that  city  from  inundation&     This  truly  great 
work  was  begun  in  1607,  and  only  finished  in  1789,  and  was 
unrivalled,  even  in  Europe,  until  the  days  of  railways.      In 
science  and  in  the  fine  arts  also,  coosiderable  progress  was  made. 
"  The  government  of  Charles  III.,"  says  M.  Chevalier,  "  shewed 
itself  favourable  to  the  sciences  ;  they  began  to  cultivate  them 
with  success  in  Mexico,  even  in  the  highest  branches,  such  aa 
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astronomj.  ...  In  the  secondary  cities  even,  the  spirit  of 
progress  was  manifested  by  useful  foundations.  Thus,  at 
Xalapa,  for  example,  a  good  school  of  design,  maintained  bj 
the  wealthy  inhabitants,  spread  the  elements  of  instruction 
among  the  artisans.  A  school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  estab- 
lished at  Mexico,  gave  the  most  satis&ctory  results.  The 
statuary  Tolsa  there  made  and  cast  in  bronze  an  equestriaa 
statue  of  King  Charles  lY.  which  foreign  oonnoisseuxs  still 
admire,  in  the  locality  to  which  it  has  been  consigned  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
and  profound  vices  <^  the  colonial  government,  population  was 
increasing,  its  well-being  had  made  rapid  progress  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  and  general  enlightenment  was  beginning  to 
spread.  But  progress  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  impatieooe 
of  the  most  distinguished  intellects,  and  the  p^manence  of 
institutions  rebuked  by  reason,  offended  the  inmost  feelings  of 
those  among  the  inhabitants  who  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Europe,  and  with  the  principles  upon  which  modem  dvilisation 
loves  to  establish  itself.^ 

In  ]  808,  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain, 
and  became  for  a  time  master  of  the  P^nsula ;  but  the  first 
effect  of  the  arrival  of  this  news  in  Mexico  was  to  produce  a 
stong  manifestation  of  loyalty  and  devotion  towaids  the  de- 
throned monarch.  All  the  AywniiimierfdoB^  or  municipal 
bodies,  sent  addresses  to  the  viceroy,  expressive  of  their  sympathy 
with  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  and  their  attachment  to  his  penon 
and  cause.  But  the  abdication  of  the  Spanish  king,  fiom  whom 
emanated  all  legal  authority  in  Mexico,  left  the  MexicaBS  for 
the  time  masters  of  their  own  destiny,  and  they  began  to  think 
and  to  talk  about  national  sovereignty  and  nationid  assemblies. 
The  municipaUty  of  Mexico  took  the  lead  in  this  movement, 
and  demanded  from  the  viceroy,  Don  Jos^  Iturrigaray,  the 
convocation  of  a  national  Assembly  formed  of  delegates  from 
the  different  provinces.  The  Viceroy  himself  was  not  unjhvour- 
able  to  this  demand  ;  but  before  consenting  to  it,  he  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Audiencia^  or  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  opinion.  The  Audiencia  was  composed 
entirely  of  Spani^urds,  was  invested  with  great  powers,  and  was 
strongly  opposed  to  all  reforms,  and  to  ev^ything  that  savoured 
of  liberahsm.  Accordingly,  it  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  a  national 
assembly,  and  still  more  strongly  from  that  of  grwiting  to  the 
Creoles  equal  political  rights  with  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards 
numbered  but  fifty,  or  at  most  seventy  thousand ;  ^pvhile  the 
Creoles  were  at  least  a  million.  The  Audiencia,  therdore^ 
dreaded  the  introduction  of  an  elective  and  remesentalive 
system,  in  which  the  Spaniards  would  be  swamped  by  the  &r 
superior  number  of  the  Creoles.   They  consequently  determined 
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to  reject  the  proposition  of  the  municipality  of  Mexico ;  but  find- 
ing  the  Viceroy  resolved  to  agree  to  it,  they  conspired  against 
liim,  seized  his  person,  and  shut  him  up,  along  with  two  of  his 
sons,  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  under  a  flimsy  pretext 
of  heresy  which  deceived  no  ona  They  then  proceeded  to 
punish  the  most  influential  members  of  the  municipality  of 
Mexico  and  their  most  conspicious  adherents,  organised  the 
Spaniards  into  committees  of  public  safety,  collected  troops  to 
repress  the  slightest  manifestation  of  popular  feeling,  and  in 
shorty  <lid  everything  to  offend  and  insult  the  Mexicans,  and  to 
convince  them  that  between  them  and  the  Spaniards  there  was 
a  great  gulf  fixed  Some  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Audi- 
enda  were  accustomed  to  say,  that  while  their  remained  a 
cobbler  of  Castille  or  a  mule  of  la  Mancha,  to  them,  and  not 
to  the  Creoles,  would  the  government  of  Mexico  belong ;  and 
they  used  also  to  tell  the  municipality  of  Mexico,  that  their 
only  duty  was  to  keep  the  beggars  of  the  capital  in  order. 
People  can  bear  to  be  oppressed;  but  not  to  be  insulted,  and 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  Auudienda  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  the  final  and  irrevo- 
cable split  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  which  ended 
twen^  years  afterwards,  in  the  banishment  of  the  former  from 
the  Mexican  territorie&  The  two  factions  early  assumed  the 
names  of  Oachupi/nea  and  Ouadalupes — ^the  Quelphs  and 
Ohibellines  of  the  new  world — the  former  term  being  used  to 
designate  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter  the  Creoles.  The  name 
of  OuadoUupe  was  derived  from  a  magnificent  convent  in  the 
nek[hbourhood  of  Mexico  dedicated  to  the  virgin,  and  Our  Lady 
of  Uuadalupe  was  considered  the  special  protectress  of  Mexica 
On  the  16th  September  1810,  two  years  after  the  arrest  of 
the  Viceroy  Itumgaray,  the  standard  of  independence  was 
first  raised  by  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  curate  of  the 
little  village  of  Dolor^  chiefly  inhabitated  by  Indians.  He 
was  upwa^  of  sixty  years  old  when  he  thus  became  the 
champion  of  his  country's  liberties ;  and  so  generally  had  the 
nation  been  disgusted  by  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
he  speedily  found  himself  strong  enough  to  capture  two  cities 
of  considerable  size  and  importance,  and  afterwards  to  besiege 
and  take  the  wealthy  city  of  Guanaxuato,  situated  near  the 
richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico.  The  successes  of  Hidalgo  were, 
however,  disgraced  by  licence  and  wholesale  plunder,  and 
tarnished  by  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  He  everywhere  confiscated 
all  prraerty  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  massacres 
ordered  or  permitted  by  him  at  Guanaxuato,  Yalladolid,  and 
Guadalaxara,  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory. 
Encouraged  by  his  first  success,  Hidalgo  advanced  upon  Mexico, 
but  found  himself  too  weak  to  effect  the  reduction  of  that 
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magDificent  and  populous  city.  Victorious  at  the  battle  of 
las  Cruces^  he  was  defeated  at  Aculco,  and  at  the  Bridge  of 
Calderon,  by  General  Calleja,  the  most  brilliant  name  on  the 
Spanish  side  during  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  tdti- 
mately  taken  prisoner  on  his  way  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  shot  soon  afterwards,  along  with  several  of  his  companions. 
He  met  death  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity ;  and 
on  the  very  evening  of  his  execution,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fatal  preparations,  he  composed  two  pieces  in  verse  to  thank 
his  jailors  for  the  attentions  which  they  had  shewn  him. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  several  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  war  of  Mexican  independence  arose  firom 
the  ranks  of  the  working  clergy ;  and  m  reading  the  elabo- 
rate work  of  M.  Lucas  Alaman  recording  the  events  of  thai 
war,  we  meet,  almost  on  eveiy  page,,  the  names  of  regular 
or  secular  clergy  amon^  the  promoters  and  abettors  of  the 
rising  against  Spain,  and  among  the  leaders  of  the  insuigent 
forces.  The  names  of  three  of  these  warlike  priests  are  especially 
conspicuous :  Hidalgo,  whose  career  we  have  just  noticed ;  his 
successor  Morelos,  who  was  for  four  years  the  centre  and  chief 
of  the  revolution ;  and  Matamoros,  who  was  lieutenant  both  to 
Hidalgo  and  Morelos.  After  the  death  of  Hidalgo,  a  ftcsh 
impulse  was  communicated  to  the  revolt  by  the  energetic 
leadership  of  Morelos,  who  at  one  time  was  master  of  nearly 
the  half  of  Mexico,  but  was  defeated  at  Santa  Maria^  and  still 
more  disastrously  at  Puruaran,  where  his  army  was  almost 
annihilated.  In  the  latter  battle,  Matamoros,  the  lieutenant 
of  Morelos,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Morelos 

}>roposed  to  the  Spanish  general  Calleja  to  give  in  exchange 
or  him  more  than  two  hundred  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
battalion  of  Asturias.  Calleja  replied  by  shooting  his  prisoner ; 
and  Morelos  retaliated  by  putting  the  200  Spanish  captives  to 
death.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  atrocities  that  were  perpe- 
trated on  both  sides  during  the  war  of  independence.  It  ii 
pleasant,  however,  to  be  able  to  record  some  striking  instances 
of  clemency  and  generosity — such,  for  example,  as  the  conduct 
of  Nicolas  Bravo,  a  famous  revolutionary  general,  whose  &ther 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  implacable  Calleja^  then 
Viceroy  of  Mexico.  Morelos  placed  800  Spanish  prisoners  at 
the  disposal  of  Nicolas,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  hu 
father.  They  were  offered  to  Calleja,  but  in  vain ;  his  only 
answer  was  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  prisoner.  On  learn- 
ing his  father's  death,  Nicolas  Bravo  condemned  the  300 
Spaniards  to  be  shot,  and  placed  them  in  a  chiqiel,  with  the 
intention  of  having  their  sentence  carried  out  in  tiie  morning. 
But,  during  the  night,  the  thought  of  the  coming  butdiery 
weighed  upon  his  soul,  and  would  allow  him  no  rest.    He  felt 
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that  it  would  dishonour  the  cause  of  independence ;  and  at 
sunrise  he  set  his  prisoners  free,  telling  them  to  lose  no  time 
in  hastening  from  his  camp,  lest  he  might  be  prompted  to 
sacrifice  them  in  revenge  for  his  unfortunate  father. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  war  of  independence  through 
its  various  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations,  extending  over  a  period 
of  upwards  of  ten  years.  The  insurgents  were  generally  beaten 
in  the  field,  but  their  cause  was  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  After  the  combat  of  Puruaran,  5th  January 
1814,  the  cause  of  independence  seemed  well  nigh  desperate 
in  a  military  point  of  view  ;  and  in  a  vaunting  proclamation 
to  his  army,  issued  in  June  1814,  the  Viceroy  Calleja  used 
the  most  contemptuous  terms  towards  the  insurgents,  and  spoke 
of  the  insurrection  as  extirpated.  His  real  sentiments  with 
regard  to  it,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  a  report  which  he 
made  to  the  government  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  almost  at 
the  same  period.  In  that  report,  he  fully  admits  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  "  The  judge,"' 
he  says,  "  di^uises  the  crimes  of  the  insurgents,  or  abstains 
from  punishing  them,  when  he  is  not  a  party  to  them.  The 
priests  in  the  confessional  insinuate  disobedience  and  inde- 
pendence into  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  when  they  do  not 
openly  recommend  them  firom  the  pulpit.  Authors  pervert 
public  opinion  in  fevour  of  the  insurrectionary  movement. 
The  women  gain  over  the  military.  The  government  official 
warns  the  rebels  of  the  plans  of  his  superiors ;  the  youth 
hold  themselves  in  readmess,  and  are  arming ;  the  old 
assist  by  their  councils.  The  corporations  are  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Europeans,  refuse  to  admit  them  into  their  ranks, 
and  shirk  giving  any  assistance  to  government.  They  travesty 
the  acts  of  authority  in  order  to  make  them  detested ;  they 
bring  them  into  discredit  by  remonstrances  for  which  they 
always  find  a  pretext  It  is  thus  that  every  one  is  a^ed  to 
undermine  the  edifice  of  the  state  under  the  shelter  of  liberal 
institutions." 

The  success  of  the  revolution  of  1820  in  Spain,  which 
xe-established  the  free  constitution  of  1812,  ^ve  a  great 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  independence  in  Mexico.  But  the 
Ticeroy  Apodaca  was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  was  en- 
couraged in  his  opposition  by  Ferdinand  the  7th,  who  privately 
wrote  to  him  that  he  intended  to  abandon  Spain  and  establish 
himself  in  Mexico,  where  he  hoped  to  find,  in  the  midst  of 
more  devoted  and  obedient  subjects,  a  refuge  from  the  storms 
of  revolution.  Thus  encouraged,  Apodaca  assembled  a  strong 
force,  under  pretence  of  employing  it  against  the  revolutionary 
bandis,  who  still  maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  the 
aottih,  and  gave  the  command  to  a  Creole  officer^  on  whose 
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fidelity  he  believed  that  he  might  thoroughly  rely.  But  the 
very  means  which  the  Viceroy  used  to  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment of  Ferdinand  the  7th,  and  to  extinguish  the  last  embers 
of  rebellion,  led  to  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  former,  and  the 
final  success  of  the  latter.  The  commander  he  chose  uras 
Colonel  Augustine  Iturbide,  who  had  been  equally  distinguished 
for  bravery  and  cruelty  in  the  war  against  Hidalgo  and  Morelos, 
and  had  acquired  great  popularity  among  the  Creole  aoldierB 
serving  under  the  Spanish  standard.  This  officer  received  the 
instructions  of  Apodaca  with  every  appearance  of  aeal  and 
devotion  ;  but  once  at  his  post,  he  determined  to  employ  tiie 
power  which  he  wielded,  to  effect  a  result  the  very  opposite  of 
that  contemplated  by  the  Viceroy.  The  military  force  then  in 
Mexico  consisted  of  eleven  regiments  of  ^xmiards  and  twenty- 
four  of  Creoles,  so  that  it  was  evident  that,  if  Itorbide  oouid 
succeed  in  gaining  over  the  latter,  he  would  become  master  of 
the  situation,  as  he  would  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  soidiecB 
of  independence  as  soon  as  he  raised  the  standard  of  Mexioa 
Accordingly,  having  gone  to  the  village  of  Iguala  with  that 
portion  of  his  army  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  best  aflsorady 
Iturbide,  on  the  24^h  February  1821,  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico,  with  the  programme  which  has  since  become 
famous  under  the  name  of  the  **  Plan  of  Iguala.*  This  docu- 
ment is  remarkable  for  its  moderation,  and  its  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  rival  claims  of  the  contending  parties.  It  provides 
that  Mexico  shall  be  an  independent  monarchical  state,  with  a 
constitution  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  country ;  that  the 
throne  shall  be  offered  to  Ferdinand  the  7th,  and  on  his  roAual 
to  the  two  infants  of  Spain  successively ;  and  on  their  fiuling, 
to  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria ;  and  if  he  also  shall  decline 
to  accept,  that  a  prince  of  one  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Emx)pe 
shall  be  called  to  the  throne.  The  Plan  further  declared  tluit 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Mexico  should  in  future  possess  an 
equality  of  rights  with  the  natives  of  ^>ain  ;  but  it  guaranteed 
to  the  latter  the  possession  of  their  employments,  which  was  a 
great  concession,  as  all  important  offices  were  still  held  by 
Spaniards.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that 
the  support  of  the  Mexican  clergy  was  secured  to  tiie  Plan  of 
Iguala  by  a  guarantee  that  the  Romish  rdigion  ^oold  be 
maintained  with  all  its  exclusive  rights  and  privili^e&  The 
first  article  bears  that  one  of  the  bases  of  the  cnganisatkm  of 
the  countiT  shall  be  "  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  religion, 
without  toleration  of  any  other."  The  liberality  of  the  Mexican 
liberals  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  to  rehgioa. 

Success  smiled  upon  the  designs  of  Iturbide  He  was  joined 
by  Querrero  and  by  Nicolas  Bravo  two  of  the  most  distingviished 
insurgent  leadens.     But  in  spite  of  this  aooesaioii  of  atrength. 
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the  ^Mmiards,  whoae  stronghold  was  the  city  of  Mexico, 
determined  not  to  agree  to  the  plan  of  Iguala,  and  they  were 
supported  in  their  resistance  by  the  Avdienda,  that  bulwark 
of  all  antiquated  abuses.  They  deposed  the  Viceroy,  and 
replaced  him  by  General  Novella,  an  officer  of  artillery ;  and 
confident  in  the  valour  of  the  Spanish  troops,  prepared  to 
defend  the  city  to  the  last.  In  the  mean  time,  however.  General 
O'Donoghue,  the  new  Viceroy  appointed  by  the  constitutional 
government  at  Madrid,  arrived  in  Mexico ;  almost  imme* 
diately  on  his  arrival  he  had  an  interview  with  Iturbide  at 
Cordova,  a  city  not  far  from  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  road  to  Mexico ; 
and  there,  on  the  27th  September  1821,  Was  concluded  the 
treaty,  which,  reproducing  in  all  essential  particulars  the  Plan 
of  Ig^uala,  recogmsed  and  secured  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
No  history  ^ords  a  stronger  proof,  or  a  clearer  illustration, 
that  any  government  is  preferable  to  a  state  of  constant  change 
and  anarchy,  than  that  of  Mexico  throughout  the  forty  years 
of  its  independent  existence.  During  the  three  centuries  of 
the  colonial  administration  of  Spain — exclusive  and  despotic 
though  it  was — ^the  vast  territoiy  of  Mexico,  eight  times  as 
laige  as  France,  remained  entire ;  population  and  commerce 
increased  ;  the  finances  were  in  a  floiuishing  state ;  important 
public  works  were  executed ;  justice  was  upon  the  whole  fairly 
administered ;  and  life  and  property  were  tolerably  secure. 
During  the  period  of  independence,  on  the  other  hand — ^which 
lasted  from  the  Treaty  of  Cordova,  27th  September  1821,  to 
the  recent  invasion  and  conquest  by  the  French,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Mexican  empire  under  Maximilian  of  Austria^ 
— ^Mexico  lost  one-half  of  her  territory ;  her  commerce  dwindled 
to  a  mere  nothing ;  her  debt  increased ;  there  was  no  securitv 
for  life  or  property ;  government  succeeded  government  as  each 
successive  military  chief  obtained  for  a  time  a  superiority  over 
his  competitors ;  agriculture,  mining,  all  the  employments  of 
peaceful  mdustry,  were  neglected ;  and  anarchy  seemed  destined 
to  be  the  normal  state  of  the  fair  land  of  Anahuaa  First  of 
all,  the  throne  was  offered  to  Ferdinand  the  7th  and  the  princes 
of  the  royal  house  of  Spain,  and  refused  by  them.  Then  came 
the  ephemeral  empire  of  Iturbide,  the  bold  and  unscrupulous 
Creole  officer  who  was  the  author  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala  and  the 
Treaty  of  Cordova ;  and  that  again  was  succeeded  by  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  modelled  upon  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  which  General  Santa- 
Anna.  Herrera,  and  other  chiefs,  wielded  the  powers  of  the 
state  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  During  the  existence  of  the 
republic,  one  peculiarly  unfortunate  act  was  passed  by  congress, 
in  a  moment  of  public  irritation,  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Mexican  territoiy  by  the  Spanish  general  Barradas  in  1829. 
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We  allude  to  the  decree  banishing  the  Spanish  population  en 
masse  from  Mexico.  Violent  and  extreme  measures  are  seldom 
profitable,  and  this  one  expelled  from  the  country  the  most 
mtelligent  and  industrious  of  its  inhabitants,  who  took  with 
them  a  large  amount  of  wealth.  Mexico  was  but  little  able  to 
afford  this  exodus  of  intellect  and  capital  Nothing  can  s&nd 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  misgovemment  of  Mexico  during  the 
period  of  independence,  than  the  lamentable  chance  that  then 
took  place  in  the  former  flourishing  state  of  the  finances. 
Under  the  colonial  regime,  the  finances  were  in  a  prosperous 
state.  Between  1712  and  1803,  the  annual  revenue  had 
increased  from  ^640,000  to  je4,387|000 ;  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  whole  expenditure  amounted  to  little  more  than  half 
the  revenue.  But  during  the  period  of  independence  this  laige 
surplus  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  permanent  annual  deficit 
became  the  rule  ;  although  the  regular  revenue  of  the  countiy 
had  been  supplemented  by  the  sum  of  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  received  from  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
idter  the  war  of  1847,  for  the  forced  sale  of  New  Mexico, 
California,  and  Mesilla.  A  national  debt  of  twenty-five  millions 
sterling  was  contracted ;  and  in  1856,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  statistics  that  may  be  relied  on,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  of  which  fully  three  millions 
were  absorbed  by  the  war  budget,  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  national  debt,  leaving  a  balance  utterly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  justice,  public  instruction,  foreign  relations^ 
and  other  branches  of  the  civil  administration.  The  following 
are  M.  Chevalier's  remarks  upon  the  state  of  Mexico  under  the 
reim  of  independence.  *'  Under  the  name  of  republic,  Mexico 
had  only  a  deplorable  anarchy,  with  all  its  sad  accompaniments, 
the  absence  of  security  for  property  and  persons,  tlie  engafl;e- 
ments  of  the  State  violated,  industry  languishing  or  extm- 
guiuhed,  the  roads  systematically  infested  by  brigands,  the 
nation  demoralised,  knowledge  darkened  and  the  few  establish- 
ments for  public  instruction  disorganised,  a  frightful  corruption 
in  the  government  and  in  the  administration  of  iustice.  The 
number  of  men  who  have  successively  occupied  the  president 
and  been  hurled  from  it  is  almost  unlimited,  especially  during 
the  six  last  years ;  doubt  and  despair  consume  the  sools  ^ 
good  citizens."  If  this  description  is  correct  and  free  from 
exaggeration,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  acknowledging 
that  even  foreign  invasion  and  conquest^  if  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  government^  must 
be  considered  a  vast  improvement  upon  such  a  state  of  affidia 
But  in  thus  speaking  of  the  disorders  and  misfortunes  whidi 
marked  the  forty  years  of  the  independent  government  of 
MezicOj  we  wish  carefrilly  to  guard  ouraelv^  against  being 
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nusundentood.    We  are  no  enemies  to  republican  institutions. 
Under  them  much  national  happiness  has  been  enjoyed  and 
much  progress  made  in  material  prosperity  and  in  civil  and 
religious  freedom  ;  and  we  have  no  liking  for  despotic  govern- 
ments, which,  while  they  maintain  a  certain  show  of  order  and 
subordination  in  their  internal  administration,  and  display  a 
considerable  amount  of  vigour  in  war,  at  the  same  time 
inevitably  produce  a  stagnation  of  intellect  and  a  corruption  of 
manners,  by  denying  to  the  people  all  free  expression  of  thought, 
and  all  active  participation  in  political  life.   Nor  do  we  think  that 
the  choice  of  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  be  the  ruler 
of  the  Mexican  empire  can  be  considered  a  happy  one.    That 
house  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  its  enmity  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty.     Again  and  again^  it  has  crushed  reforms  in 
blood,  and  has  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Church  of  Bome 
in  putting  down  the  free  expression  of  religious  opinion  by  the 
sword  and  the  faggot     In  its  long  line  of  princes  are  to  be 
found  many  persecutors  and  only  two  reformers — Joseph  the 
First  and  the  present  youthful  Emperor  of  Austria    The  choice 
of  a  prince  from  such  a  bouse  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  deemed 
a  fortunate  one,  though  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  may  yet  prove  false  to  the  traditions  of  his  race, 
and  true  to  the  spirit  and  the  necessities  of  modem  civilisation. 
Another  point  to  which  we  desire  to  direct  attention  is  this, 
that  many  of  the  disorders  that  characterised  the  independent 
government  of  Mexico,  were  but  a  legacy  from  the  colonial 
regime  of  Spain.    UndiBr  that  system,  the  vast  majoritv  of  the 
people  were  absolutely  excluded  from  political  life,  and  denied 
all  participation  in  the  government  of  their  country,  so  that 
when  they  at  last  eot  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  they  had 
no  knowledge  and  no  experience  to  guide  them  in  the  use  ojf 
it,  and  consequently  committed  all  sorts  of  blunders.    Besides, 
under  the  Spanish  regime  the  people  were  kept  in  gross 
ignorance  by  the  priests  and  the  inquisition,  and  taught  to 
believe  the  most  childish  and  corrupting  superstitions  ;  so  that 
when  a  reaction  took  place  against  priestly  domination  as  well 
as  against  political  tyranny,  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should 
be  violent  and  anarchical     Then,  again,  when  the  Mexican 
republic,  in  1856,  appropriated  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the 
clergy  to  the  purposes  of  the  State,  the  national  disorders  were 
still  further  increased  by  a  great  schism,  on  one  side  of  which 
stood  the  priesthood  supported  by  the  See  of  Rome  and  the 
more  superstitious  part  of  the  people  who  defended  all  abuses 
and  would  hear  of  no  reform ;  and  on  the  other,  the  liberal 
party  who  were  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  but 
were  inclined  to  carry  out  their  reforms  with  too  much  haste 
and  yiolence,  and  too  much  disr^^ard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
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It  will  thus  be  eyident  that  the  disorders  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence were  but  the  natural  results  of  the  manifold  erroiv  and 
abuses  of  the  colonial  govemmoit  of  Spain ;  and  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that^  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world, 
periods  of  transition  are  almost  always  marked  by  convukiona 
aod  strifa 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  that  part  of  IL  Cheva* 
lier's  volume  which  treats  of  the  political  and  military  difficulties 
of  the  French  expedition ;  though,  as  the  book  was  written 
before  the  success  of  that  expedition  was  assured,  its  intonest 
is  now,  to  some  extent,  diminished.  The  expedition,  aooording 
to  him,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  regeneration  of  Mexico ;  but 
it  is  also  intended  to  compel  reparation  for  acts  of  spoUatiim 
and  violence  committed  upon  French  citizens,  for  whidi  the 
Mexican  goyemm«it  has  hitherto  refused  all  atonemrat.  He 
affirms,  however,-  that  in  this  expedition  France  has  no  thought 
of  aggrandisement:  "The  French  government^*'  he  saya^ 
"  intervenes  openly  in  the  internal  aradrs  of  Mexico ;  but  it 
makes  this  declaration,  of  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  doubt 
the  sincerity,  that  it  has  no  designs  of  conquest  or  aggran* 
disement  Instead  of  thinking  of  enfeebling  or  dismembering 
Mexico,  as  the  United  States  have  done  in  eadi  of  their  wan^ 
it  has  for  its  sole  object  the  rescue  of  these  beautiful  countries 
from  imminent  ruin,  the  restoration  of  civilisation  from  an 
almost  complete  downfall,  and  the  foundation  in  Mexico,  with 
the  free  concourse  of  the  Mexicans,  of  a  flourishing  State, 
which  shall  govern  itself  in  entire  independence."  i^d  else- 
where he  again  declares,  that  "  France  is  not  drawn  towards 
Mexico  by  any  thought  of  conquest,  as  were  the  United  States 
in  1847,  and  the  Spanish  army  of  BarradaB  in  1829.  Thus  Uie 
independence  of  the  Mexicans  is  not  compromised,  and  the 
integrity  of  their  territory  is  not  menaced."  We  sincerely  tnist 
that  M.  Chevalier  may  be  correct  in  these  statements ;  but  we 
cannot  forget  that  something  of  the  same  nature  was  pompously 
put  forth  previously  to  the  war  of  liberation  in  Ital^.  There 
also,  France  vehemently  disclaimed  all  thoughts  of  aggrandise- 
ment, and  asserted  that  she  made  war  only  for  an  idea.  \  et 
that  idea  ultimately  assumed  the  tangible  and  singularly  con- 
veni^t  form  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  which  nicely  rounded  off  the 
territoiy  of  France,  and  carried  her  fix>ntier  to  the  feet  of  the 
Alps.  We  entirelv  agree,  however,  with  M.  Chevalier  in  think- 
ing, that  one  good  consequence  of  no  little  importance  is  likdy 
to  result  fix>m  the  success  of  the  French  expedition,  and  thai 
is,  the  estabUshment  of  a  strong  and  permanent  government  in 
Mexico,  which  will  efiectually  put  a  stop  to  the  operation  of  the 
absurd  and  arrogant  Monroe  doctrine,  so  strongly  insisted  on 
fay  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  which  would  absplntely  inter-. 
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diet  European  States  from  any  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
North  or  South  continental  America^  and  which  is  in  reality, 
but  a  flimsy  disguise,  behind  which  the  United  States  may 
carry  on  their  schemes  of  unscrupulous  ambition  in  the  New 
World. 

In  this  part  of  his  book,  M.  Chevalier  presents  us  with  an 
admirable  and  eloquent  summary  of  the  relative  progress  of  the 
nations  of  the  Latin  stock — of  which  France  is  the  head— who 
have  adhered  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  of  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  and  America,  of  other  descent,  who  have  abandoned 
that  creed.  And  in  drawing  this  contrast,  he  pays  a  marked 
and  striking  compliment  to  the  superior  advantages  of  Protest- 
antism, by  shewing  how  enormous  has  been  the  progress  of 
Protestant  nations  in  national  liberty,  in  material  prosperity, 
and  in  the  number  and  extent  of  their  possessions  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Soman  Catholic  countries.  The  latter  have  lost, 
and  are  daily  losing,  ground  ;  the  former  are  as  steadily  increas- 
ing. France,  M.  Chevalier  thinks,  as  the  head  of  the  great 
Latin  stock,  of  which  Mexico  is  the  most  important  branch  in 
the  New  World,  is  bound  to  do  her  utmost  to  raise  Mexico 
from  the  degradation  into  which  she  has  fisillen,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  Latin  group  of  nations,  in  whose  progress  and 
development  she  is  naturally  so  deeply  interested,  but  who 
have  been  for  some  time  falling  back  in  the  worid,  owing  to 
their  adherence  to  Romanism,  and  the  narrow  and  despotic 
views  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  are  inseparable 
from  that  religion. 

M.  Chevalier  is  anxious  that  the  campaigns  of  the  French 
army  in  Mexico— like  those  of  the  Romans  in  ancient  days-^- 
should  be  marked  not  only  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  but 
also  by  the  execution  of  works  of  public  utility,  sach  as  rail- 
roads, bridges,  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  furnishing  of  copious 
supplies  of  pure  water,  and  other  improvements  of  a  similar 
character,  which  are  at  present  very  much  wanted  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  also  desirous  that  a  scientific  expbring 
expedition  should  be  attadied  to  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  up  and  making  known  the  vast  Mexican  territories,  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  explored,  but  which  ofifer  so  much  that  is 
novel  and  interesting,  and  where  nature  is  everywhere  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  originality.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
mission  of  the  French  army  will  by  no  means  be  fulfilled  by 
the  mere  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  that  their  presence  as  an 
army  of  occupation  will  probably  be  required  for  a  considerable 
period,  to  establish  and  maintain  good  order,  to  support  the 
l^ovemment  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  warlike  Indian  tribes,  who,  taking  advantage 
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of  the  distracted  state  of  the  countiy,  at  present  infest  and 
desolate  its  northern  frontiers.  Twenty  thousand  men  is  fixed 
upon  as  the  smallest  force  necessary  for  these  purposesL  IL 
Chevalier  is  doubtless  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  force,  for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  would 
be  but  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Legislative  body  in  France. 
But  there  is  a  fund  arising  from  the  confiscation  of  the  enor- 
mous possessions  of  the  clergy,  appropriated  by  the  State  during 
the  period  of  independence,  the  amount  of  which  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  £63,320,000  to  £65,160,000 ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  either  of  these  sums  would  be  amply  sufficient,  under 
judicious  management,  not  only  to  maintain  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, but  also  to  supply  the  means  of  communication,  in  whidi 
Mexico  is  at  present  deplorably  deficient,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  schools  and  colleges,  for  the 
repair  of  public  works  and  buildings  that  have  fallen  into 
decay,  and  to  re-establish  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  firm 
and  satisfactory  footing. 

No  part  of  the  work  before  us,  is  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive than  that  which  treats  of  the  resources  and  the  future  of 
Mexico.  At  present,  that  vast  region  is  scarcely  of  any  oonae- 
quence  among  civilised  nations.  Except  for  the  silver  it 
produces,  it  is  useless  to  the  human  race ;  but  with  its  immense 
natural  advantages  of  position  and  climate,  a  government  so 
organised  as  to  enable  the  people  to  profit  fully  by  the  gifts 
which  nature  has  spread  before  them  with  so  lavish  a  hand« 
would  soon  place  Mexico  in  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  nationa 
Her  position  between  the  two  great  oceans,  with  one  coast-line 
stretching  along  the  Pacific,  and  another  skirting  the  Mexican 
gulf,  is  singularly  favourable  for  commercial  purposes,  affording 
the  means  of  developing  a  vast  traffic  with  Europe  on  the  one 
side,  and  with  Asia  on  the  other.  Her  territory — lying  within 
the  tropics,  yet  principally  consisting  of  an  extensive  elevated 
plateau  or  table-land,  stretching  through  22  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, with  a  climate  favourable  to  European  constitutions, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  those  grains  and  fruits,  which  are  most 
propitious  to  their  health  and  enjoyment — is  anothejr  fortunate 
peculiarity  of  the  land  of  Anahuac.  This  plateau,  with  its 
flanks  dipping  dovm  towards  the  two  oceans,  affords  the  means 
of  the  most  varied  cultivation ;  on  its  sur&ce  and  slopes  almost 
every  vegetable  production  of  temperate  and  tropical  climea 
will  flourish ;  and  were  a  railway  constructed  from  Yera  Crus 
to  Mexico,  one  might  easily  pass  in  a  few  hours  from  the  palm 
and  the  sugar-cane,  to  the  ash,  the  poplar,  and  the  com-fieUL 
Bivers  are  the  great  want  of  Mexico.  It  is  an  arid  country ; 
and  most  of  the  streams  are  torrents  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  dry  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Bio  J^vo  dd  Nwt^-* 
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the  frontier  between  Mexico  and  Texas — the  Oaa^acoaloo,  and 
the  Santiago  or  Tololotlan,  are  the  only  rivers  of  any  conse* 
quence  in  a  countiy  three  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  France. 
Therer  are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  lakes — the  lai'gest  of  which, 
that  of  Chapala,  covers  nearly  1200  square  miles — but  most  of 
them  are  so  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda^  as  to  be  use- 
less for  irrigation  or  domestic  purposes. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  is  enormous,  and  has  hitherto 
been  very  imperfectly  developed  Australia  and  California 
now  surpass  it ;  but  until  1848,  Mexico  was  the  principal  coun- 
try in  the  world  for  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  and  its 
yield  in  gold  and  silver  united  exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
new  world.  **  If  Mexico,"  says  M.  Chevalier,  "  has  thus  suffered 
herself  to  be  deprived  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  not  the  fiemlt 
of  nature,  but  of  man.  We  recognise  here  the  deplorable 
influence  of  that  evil  political  organisation  which  arrests  pro- 
gress in  every  department."  At  the  end  of  the  last,  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  independence,  and  the  extinction  of  all  steady  industry, 
the  Mexican  mines  usually  yielded  from  five  to  five  and  a 
quarter  millions  annually.  These  mines  possess  this  great 
advantage  over  those  of  Peru,  and  most  of  the  other  mining  coun- 
tries of  America^  that  they  are  generally  situated  at  a  m^erate 
height  above  the  sea,  in  positions  easily  accessible,  and  enjoying 
an  agreeable  climate,  whereas  in  Peru,  the  richest  mines  are 
placed  at  great  heights  above  the  sea,  and  almost  on  the  verge 
of  the  region  of  eternal  snow.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
New-Almaden  in  California,  and  their  great  productiveness  in 
mercury,  so  essential  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  silver,  is 
likely,  as  soon  as  the  government  becomes  settled,  to  give  a 
great  impulse  to  minine^in  Mexico.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  Humboldt  expressed  his  opinion  that 
Europe  had  onlv  be^n  to  take  advantage  of  the  inexhaustible 
abundance  of  suver  m  the  chain  of  the  ^^des;  and  M.  Dupont, 
an  accomplished  eeologist  who  wrote  forty  years  later,  affirms 
that  the  veins  hitherto  worked  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
those  that  still  remain  to  be  worked,  and  predicts  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  production  of  silver  will  have  no  other 
limits,  than  those  which  will  be  prescribed  to  it  by  its  constantly 
decreasing  valua  Here,  then,  is  a  vast  field  opened  up  to  the 
scientific  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  French  mining  engineers. 
But  they  must  first  pacify  the  country,  and  open  it  up  by  roads, 
railways,  bridges,  and  other  means  of  communication,  before 
these  golden,  or  rather  silver,  visions  can  be  turned  into 
realities. 

M.  Chevalier  calculates  that  Mexico  is  capable  of  supporting 
three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  France,  or  one  hundred 
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millions  of  people.  At  present,  her  population  amounts  to  only 
eight  millions,  of  whom  fully  one^half  are  Indians  of  pure  blood, 
descended  from  the  andent  Aztecs  ;  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  are  Spanish  Creoles ;  and  the  remainder' oonsisis  (tf 
mixed  races,  principally  resulting  from  the  union  of  whites  and 
Indians.  The  negro  race  in  Mexico  numbers  only  ten  thou- 
sand,  and  slayery  has  been  abolished  for  nearly  half  a  centuiy. 
It  is  dear,  therefore,  that,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
and  enlightened  goyemment,  prepared  to  do  its  utmost  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  countiy,  one  of  the  first  wants 
felt  would  be  a  want  of  labour.  Th«Te  would  not  be  hands 
enough  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  dig  in  the  mines^  and  to 
labour^  on  works  of  public  utility ;  and  to  supply  this  want, 
M.  Chevalier  proposes  to  introduce  Coolies  and  Chinese,  bat 
he  expresses  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter.  He  would 
bind  them  to  serve  for  a  fixed  term  of  years^  would  guarantee 
them  the  reward  of  their  labour,  and  would  place  them,  as 
regards  their  legal  rights,  in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  whites.  ''  Few  countries,"  he  says,  *'  are  so  fitvouraUy 
situated  as  Mexico  for  becoming  the  aim  of  Chinese  emigratioii. 
By  their  application  to  work,  and  their  acnteness  in  commercial 
afEedrs,  the  Chinese  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Mexican  nation.  China  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  co&« 
sidered,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  as  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  population,  whence  we  might  draw,  not  only  skilful,  sober, 
economical,  inde&tigable  workmen,  but  also  mercantile  men  of 
rare  ability.  It  has  been  the  fashion,  at  a  certain  period, 
to  designate  the  inhospitable  des^rto  of  Scandinavia  by  the 
pompous  title  of  the  laboratory  (^  natioua  That  title  may 
belong,  at  no  distant  date,  to  China^  in  this  sense  that  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  course  of  events  will  lead 
numerous  and  unlimited  swarms  to  issue  from  it^  who  will 
direct  their  course  even  to  far  distant  countries.'^ 

The  condudiog  part  of  M«  Chevalier's  volume,  on  the  aitenifit 
to  r^;enerate  Mexico,  considered  with  reference  to  the  p^ 
sent  attitude  of  the  court  of  Bome  towards  modem  dvilisation, 
opens  up  a  novel  and  important  aq)ect  of  the  Mexican  question. 
It  is  a  masterly  summary  of  the  nast  history  of  the  p^i^f 
and  espedally  of  its  hostile  attituae  towards  the  progress  and 
dvilisation  of  the  human  race  during  the  last  thirty  yeais. 
The  author  proves  from  the  encvdical  letters  and  allocations  of 
the  popes,  during  that  period,  that  so  far  from  the  Bomish  see 
bein|^  at  all  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  meet  and  reconcile  itself  with  the  liberal  tendoides 
of  the  principal  Christian  nationsy  it  has,  on  the  oontniyi 
systematically  opposed  that  spirit  and  these  tendendes  bj 
every  means  at  its  command.    It  has  denounced  the  wpaoX 
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of  free  inquiry,  as  emanating  from  the  devil ;  it  has  con- 
demned freedom  of  the  press,  religious  toleration,  liberty  of 
association  and  of  teaching,  as  deplorable  evils  leading  to 
schism  and  infidelity.  In  short,  it  has  done  ereiything  in 
its  power  to  shew  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  is  utterly  and  necessarily  irre* 
ooncileable  with  obedience  to  the  teaching  of  the  infallible 
church.  Nations  must  therefore  choose  between  the  church 
on  the  one  side,  and  liberty  and  progress  on  the  other.  They 
cannot  have  both.  They  must  either  submit  to  be  kept  in  a 
perpetual  minority,  and  petrified  into  unreasoning  and  slavish 
obedience  to  the  yoka  of  the  Bomish  theocracy,  or  they  must 
boldly  cast  it  aside  and  leave  each  man  free  to  follow  his  own 
religious  convictions  as  well  as  his  own  political  opinions. 
''  The  more  the  liberals,^  says  M.  Chevalier,  **  have  strengthened 
the  ground  beneath  their  feet  throughout  Europe,  the  more 
conquests  they  have  made  by  the  force  of  persuasion,  the  more 
they  have  succeeded  in  inducing  states  and  societies  to  follow 
the  paths  which  they  prefer,  and  in  which  civilisation  is  assured 
of  finding  power  and  happiness,  the  more  the  Bomish  Church 
has  affected  immobility,  the  more  she  has  poured  out  censure 
and  insult  upon  the  changes  which  sovereigns  themselves, 
attentive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  have  loyally  introduced  into 
their  government,  and  consecrated  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
their  empirea  When  we  examine  the  encyclical  letters  and 
the  allocutions  of  the  holy  father  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
we  are  shocked  to  find  them  filled  with  the  bitterest  expres* 
siona  and  the  most  absolute  condemnations  against  that  vmich 
is  the  object  of  the  love  of  nations  and  the  respect  of  kings. 
The  spirit  of  liberalism  is  there  scoffed  at  as  an  inspiration 
of  the  genius  of  evil ;  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  repre- 
sentative system  are  insulted ;  toleration  is  designated  as  a 
plague;  civilization  is,  in  every  form,  made  the  subject  of 
insult  and  contempt."  In  confirmation  of  these  views,  M. 
Chevalier  quotes  the  encyclical  letter  of  Qregory  the  Sixteenth, 
denouncing  the  attempt  made  by  the  Abb^  Lamennais  and 
his  coadjutors  to  reconcile  Romanism  and  liberty,  and  the 
allocution  pronounced  by  the  present  Pope  on  18th  March 
1861,  oondemuatory  of  the  modem  tendencies  towards  liberty. 
In  the  last  of  these  documents,  modem  civilisation  is  reproached 
with  being  favourable  to  other  forms  of  worship  besides  the 
Boman  Catholic,  and  with  neglecting  to  remove  dissenters — 
who  are  termed  infidels — ^from  public  offices,  and  permitting 
them  to  take  a  part  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  But  the 
allocution  which  specially  relates  to  our  present  subject,  is 
that  pronounced  by  Pius  the  Ninth,  in  secret  conclave,  on 
the  15th  December  1856,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  religion 
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in  Mexico  and  in  the  other  independent  republics  of  South 
America  formerly  subject  to  Spain.  It  was  called  forth  by 
the  republican  government  of  Meuoo  havii^  decided  to 
establish  relations  between  church  and  state  similar  to  those 
which  at  present  exist  in  France.  It  especially  condemns  the 
following  acts  of  the  Mexican  government :  the  abolition  of 
the  ecclesiastical  fuero,  or  legeX  privilege,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Mexican  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  tribunab ;  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  submit 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  those  of  its  acts 
which  concerned  the  clergy ;  the  confiscation  by  the  state  of 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy ;  the  abolition  of  perpetual  vows; 
and  the  granting  of  libertv  of  worship.  Religious  toleration 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  iJlocution :  "  In  order  more  easily  to 
corrupt  the  manners  and  the  minds  of  nations,  to  propagate 
the  abominable  and  disastrous  plague  of  indifferentism,  and  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  our  holy  religion,  they  permit  the 
free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship,  and  they  allow  eveiy 
person  the  fuU  and  entire  freedom  of  openhr  and  pubUcly  i»o- 
lessing  all  kinds  of  thoughts  and  opinions.  The  form  of  the 
condemnation  of  these  acts  of  the  Mexican  government  is 
worth  quoting,  as  its  terms  are  absolute  and  sweeping  enourii 
to  have  issu^  from  the  mouth  of  Gregory  the  Seven3i :  **  We 
raise,*'  says  the  allocution,  **  with  all  apostolical  freedom,  our 
pontifical  voice  in  the  midst  of  your  venerable  assembly,  and 
we  condemn,  reprove,  and  declare  absolutely  null  and  of  no 
effect  all  the  decrees  above  mentioned,  and  all  the  ads  which 
the  civil  government  of  Mexico  has  done  with  such  a  contempt 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  of  the  holy  see,  and  with  so  great 
prejudice  to  religion,  to  the  popes  and  to  ecclesiastics  in  par- 
ticular. Besides,  we  warn,  in  the  gravest  manner,  all  thoee 
who  have  taken  part  in  these  acts  by  their  proceedings^ 
councils,  or  orders,  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  penalties  and 
censures  which  the  iqx>stolical  constitutions  and  the  sacred 
canons  of  the  councils  have  denounced  against  the  violatois 
and  profaners  of  consecrated  things  and  persons,  as  wdl  as  of 
ecclesiastical  power  and  freedom,  and  against  the  usurpets  of 
the  rights  of  the  holy  see."  We  may  also  mention,  that  since 
the  date  of  the  allocution  we  have  just  quoted,  another  docu- 
ment has  been  issued  by  the  pope  relative  to  Spanish  America. 
It  is  dated  6th  March  1863,  and  it  announces  that  oonoordata 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  republics  of  San  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  analogous  to  those  formerly  concluded  with  the 
other  governments  of  Central  America^  in  which  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  Soman  Catholic  shall  be  "absolutely  the  dominant 
religion."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  now,  as  ever  when  it  has 
had  the   power^  the  Church  of   Some  is  the  champion  of 
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religious  intolerance,  and  is  thoroughly  determined  to  permit 
the  exercise  of  no  form  of  religion  except  her  own ;  and  it  is 
consequently  very  unlikely  that  she  will  abstain  from  opposing, 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  the  establishment  in  Mexico  of 
a  strong  and  liberal  government  under  French  protection,  which 
would  recognise  liberty  of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  other  liberties  generally  viewed  as  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  modem  civilisation.  The  influence  of  Rome  is 
very  great  in  Mexico,  owing  to  the  gross  ignorance  and  super- 
stition in  which  the  large  majority  of  the  people  are  sunk ;  and 
she  may  succeed  in  throwing  great  obstacles  m  the  way  of  the 
new  government,  especially  as  she  is  certain  to  be  supported 
by  the  conservative,  or  rather  the  retrograde,  party,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy,  who  are  indignant  at  the  secularisation 
of  their  possessions,  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  other  acts  of  the  Mexican  republic,  which  they  consider  as 
invasions  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  So  sensible  is  M. 
Chevalier  of  this  danger,  and  of  the  probability  of  France 
encountering  another  "Roman  question"  in  Mexico,  that  he 
deems  it  highly  advisable,  nay,  almost  indispensable,  that  she 
should  secure  the  concurrence,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of 
Rome,  in  her  efforts  for  the  regeneration  of  Mexico.  Yet  he 
almost  despairs  of  securing  it  "As  long,"  he  says,  "as  the 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  remains  completely  unchanged  in 
Europe,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  she  will  continue  to 
favour  the  party  of  immobility  in  Spanish  America,  and  espe- 
cially in  Mexico.  As  long  as  that  partjr  shall  have  such  an 
auxiliary,  we  may  be  able  to  conquer  it  on  the  battle-field, 
or  to  drive  it  from  power  even  when  it  has  attained  it,  but  we 
shall  never  be  able  definitely  to  conquer  it  Irritated  by  the 
obstacles,  always  recurring,  which  it  will  encounter,  the  liberal 
party  will  continue  to  shew  itself  violent  and  extreme  in  its 
measures.  Good  order  will  be  impossible  in  the  country,  and 
anarchy  will  perpetually  be  getting  the  better.  Our  attempts 
at  regeneration  will  be  devoted  to  an  irremediable  failure. 
Thus  we  find  in  Mexico  the  Roman  question  as  difficult  there 
as  here."  In  spite,  however,  of  these  gloomy  views  of  the 
probable  opposition  of  the  Romish  see  to  the  regeneration  of 
Mexico,  M.  Chevalier  does  not  abandon  all  hope.  The  problem 
is  difficult,  but  not  insoluble.  "  Whatever,"  he  says,  "  may  be 
my  incompetence  in  questions  concerning  the  faith,  my  feelings 
revolt  against  the  idea  that  the  faith  forbids  the  court  of  Rome 
to  change  its  system  and  its  attitude,  even  in  Italy.  The 
teachings  of  experience  are  for  aU  the  world.  To  hope  that 
it  will  turn  these  teachings  togood  account,  is  not  to  presume 
too  much  of  the  holy  see.  When  the  blind  provocations  of 
the  court  of  Rome  obliged  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
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Italy  to  make  the  little  campaign  of  1797,  which  tenninated 
in  me  treaty  of  Tolentuio^  did  not  the  acts  of  the  fixst  yean  oi 
tiie  pontificate  of  Pius  the  Seventh  seem  as  impossihle  as  now 
appears  the  adhesion  of  the  holy  see  to  a  liberal  policgr  ?  MA 
would  it  not  be  to  calumniate  tne  holy  see,  to  maintain  tiiat  it 
will  never  adopt  those  ideas  whose  substance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  gospel  itself,  and  without  whose  pale  it  has  become  dear 
to  every  man  of  sense,  that  there  are  for  the  pontifical  authoiity 
only  deceptions,  for  the  church  only  perils  ?"  We  cannot  share 
in  M.  Qievalier's  hopes.  To  attempt  to  reconcile  Rome  ainl 
liberalism,  is  like  trying  to  revive  a  corpse  by  uniting  it  to  a 
living  body.  The  hving  body  will  su£ter  finom  the  poiaonoaa 
contact^  and  the  corpse  will  remain  lifeless  and  loatnaome  as 
before.  The  Church  of  Bome  may  cease  to  be;  but  while  she 
e3dst^  she  cannot  cease  to  oppcm  and  condemn  political  liberty 
and  religious  toleration,  especially  where — as  in  Mexico — she 
Ib  sure  of  the  support  of  a  strong  party  both  in  church  and 
state.  K,  however,  France  is  destined  to  suffer  fix>m  the 
hostility  of  Bome  in  her  efforts  for  the  r^eneration  of  HeadoOi 
she  has  herself  alone  to  blame ;  for  long  ere  this,  but  for  the 
support  of  French  bayonets,  the  papacy  would  have  bean  as 
powerless  for  evil  as  it  has  long  been  for  good. 

M.  Gievalier  tells  us  that  the  maintenance  of  the  vigour  and 
prosperity  of  the  group  of  nations  belonging  to  the  Latin  raos^ 
of  which  France  is  the  natural  head,  is  a  strong  aimmeat  in 
favour  of  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  We  have  as  uttle  sym- 
pathy for  Latinism,  if  we  may  coin  a  tenn,  as  for  Panslavism 
The  Latin  races  are  devoted  to  the  Boman  Catholic  fidth— a 
faith  which  never  has  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  frvourable  to  civil 
or  reli^ous  liberty ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  France  whik 
attentive  to  the  fuicied  claims  of  race,  will  also  remember  the 
far  stronger  and  more  intelligible  claim  of  each  human  being 
to  worship  God  after  his  own  fashion,  without  let  or  hindranoa 
No  worse  lot  could  befall  the  £air  land  of  Aoahuac  than  to  be 
subjected  to  the  domination  of  the  Bomish  see.  If  the  reUgion 
of  Bome  is  to  be  there  made  either  the  exclusive  or  the 
dominant  reli|[ion,  farewell  to  progress,  fiuewell  to  liberfy ! 
M.  Chevalier,  mdeed,  is  the  last  man  to  advocate  such  a  xesoU 
of  the  success  of  the  French  arms ;  and  he  again  and  again,  in 
the  course  of  his  work,  insists  upon  the  abiK^lute  necessity  of 
liberal  institutions  in  the  new  empire*  We  trust  thai  his 
predictions  may  be  realised  and  his  advice  followed.  'BkA  we  can- 
not forget  the  wily,  unscrupulous,  intriguing  spirit  of  Bome  j  and 
caonot  help  fearing  that  some  arrangement  may  yet  be  en^eoni 
into  between  IVance  and  the  holy  see,  whim  sfaf^  TylM^ 
or  compromise  in  Mexico,  the  invaluable  and  iiuiispii^iMiaUe 
rights  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  fiwedom  p^ xal^poiif  "" '  '^^ 
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Art.  IX.— Plato  a/nd  Christ. 

Ledures  on  {he  History  of  Ancieni  PhOotophy,  Bj  Wiluaic  Archkk 
BiTTLBR,  M.A.,  late  Frofeasor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UnivetsitY  of 
Dablin.  Edited  ftom  the  aathor's  MSS.,  with  notes,  by  William  Hep- 
woBSH  Thomson,  M.A.y  Fellow  of  Trini^  Coll^i  and  K^us  Ptofeasor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  two  Yolamea.  Cam- 
bridge :  M'Millan« 

The  Christian  Element  in  Plato,  and  (he  Platanie  Philosophy  unfolded 
and  sstjorth.  By  Dr  0.  Ackbrmanh,  Archdeacon  at  Jena.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Samubl  Ralph  Asburt,  B.A. ;  with  an  intro- 
ductory note,  by  WauAM  G.  T.  Thkdd,  D.D^  Brown  Professor  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.    Edinbargh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  PkUonie  Didl^iues  for  English  Readers,  By  William  Wbewhj, 
P.D.    In  three  Tolamee.    Oambridge :  M'Millan. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  is  heard  on  every  side  of  Plato  and 
Platonism,  and  of  their  renewed  influence  both  on  the  theolo- 
gical tendencies  and  general  thought  of  the  age,  we  shall  be 
performing,  we  believe,  an  aooepts^le  service  at  least  to  our 
less  learnt  readers,  if  we  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system 
or  scheme  of  speculative  thought  to  which  those  potent  names 
belong.  We  snaU  be  greatly  aided  in  doing  so,  by  the  fresh 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  important  works  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article ;  the  first  and  the  last  of  which  we 
would  especially  recomm^id  to  English  readers,  as  forming 
together  at  least  the  most  intelli^ble  exposition  we  have  any- 
where seen  of  one  of  the  most  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time 
noblest,  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human 
thought. 

During  the  period  that  preceded  the  Advent,  the  brightest  of 
all  heathen  lands  was  Greece,  and  the  brightest  ace,  the  century 
of  which  the  central  point  was  the  four  nundredth  year  before 
Christ  Alike  in  pohtics,  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  and  in  art, 
the  Hellenic  race  was  then  at  the  very  acme  of  its  fisune.  In 
politics,  it  was  the  age  of  Pericles ;  in  literature,  of  Sophocles 
and  Thucidydes ;  in  philosophy,  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  ;  in 
&rt,  of  Phidias ;  while  before  its  close  the  forensic  art^too,  reached 
its  grandestclimax  in  thethunders  of  Demosthenes.  An  interest- 
ting  coincidence  is  brought  to  light  by  comparing  this  great 
Oentile  date  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  sacred  history. 
At  the  very  time  the  chosen  people  were  hastening  to  their  faU, 
and  the  last  strains  of  divine  inspiration  were  dying  away  on 
the  harps  of  Judah,  the  most  advanced  nation  of  heathendom 
was  just  touching  the  zenith  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  was  exactly  contem- 
porary with  Socrates,  the  best  of  the  Grecian  sages.  Thus,  while 
the  voice  of  the  holy  oracle  was  sinking  to  silence,  the  many 
▼oioas  of  philo6<9hy  were  rising  to  their  deaiest,  loftiest  tones. 
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The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  difisolving  at  the  very  time 
that  the  schools  of  the  sages  were  more  than  ever  thronged 
with  eager  disciples,  and  instinct  with  fresh  heart  and  hope. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  two  histories  thus  outwardly  con- 
trasted were  inwardly  coincident  The  lines  of  divine  teaching 
and  of  human  wisdom,  hitherto  so  far  apart,  are  now  manifestly 
converging  on  one  point  Prophecy  with  its  latest  voice  pro* 
claims  the  Desire  of  all  nations;  philosophy  in  its  highest 
intuitions  seems  dimly  to  catch  the  shadow  of  his  form.  While 
Malachi,  from  the  lofty  ^atchtower  of  fSuth  descries  from  afar 
the  dawning  of  the  day,  Socrates  gropes  and  feels  his  way  in 
the  deep  gloom  below,  crjring  for  the  light  of  which  he  can 
wistfully  dream,  but  which  yet  he  did  not  see. 

Those  three  greatest  names  of  the  Grecian  wisdom  whidbi  we 
have  just  mentioned  together,  are  fitly  gathered  into  one  group, 
not  alone  on  account  of  their  chronological  and  personal  con- 
nection, but  also  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  intellectual 
relationship  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  They  are 
mutual  complements  of  each  other,  and  represent  respectively 
the  three  great  types  of  mind  which  are  ever  afresh  reappearing, 
though  seldom  of  course  on  the  same  scale  of  depth  and  power. 
Socrates  excelled  in  understanding,  Plato  in  insight,  Aristotle 
in  logical  subtlety.  Socrates  was  the  man  of  principles,  Plato  of 
ideas,  Aristotle  of  syllogisma  Socrates  ponders  and  digs  deep, 
Plato  soars  aloft,  Aristotle  analyses  and  splits  hairs.  Socrates, 
in  fine,  is  the  shrewdest  of  philosophers,  Plato  the  most  sublimes, 
Aristotle  the  most  subtle.  It  were  difficult  to  say  which  of  them 
were  the  greatest,  for  each  is  greatest  in  his  own  sphere.  This 
much,  however,  we  may  say  with  confidence  of  the  great  spirit 
who  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  who  by  the  consent  of 
all  the  ages  has  been  crowned  me  prince  of  ancient  wisdom,  ^lat 
if  his  were  not  absolutely  the  strongest  mind  of  the  three,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  largest,  the  loftiest,  and  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed. He  is  inde^  a  man  of  many  gifts.  Keen  of  intellect, 
clear  of  insight,  bright  in  imagination,  and  in  rich,  radiant  fiancy, 

auick,  too,  in  observation  of  men  and  things,  he  was  the  poet, 
be  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  dramatist  all  together, 
and  might  thus  almost  be  fitly  called  the  Shakspeare  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Partaking  in  la^  measure  both  of  the  shrewdness 
of  his  elder  compeer,  and  of  the  subtlety  of  his  younger,  be 
might  almost  have  been  either  a  Socrates  or  an  AristoUe,  had 
he  not  been  a  Plato.  But  in  his  own  sphere,  he  towers  im- 
measurably above  both,  and  stands  indeed  peerless  and  alona 
In  the  serene  realm  of  speculation  and  pure  reason,  he  reigns 
supreme,  and  from  his  solitary  throne  wields  a  spell  of  mighty 
influence  which  every  after  age  has  felt,  and  which  the  most 
gifted  minds  of  all  time  have  most  gladly  owned.    He  was  for 
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heathen  times  the  chosen  interpreter  of  the  human  soul,  in  its 
truest  instincts  and  noblest  aspirations  ;  for  Christian  times  the 
most  impressive  witness  of  those  infinite  wants  and  sorrows, 
those  immortal  hopes  and  longings,  which  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  great  salvation  alone  to  meet  and  satisfy. 

The  recorded  facts  of  his  outward  life  are  few,  and  are  soon 
told.  Bom  in  the  island  of  iSgina,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
88th  Olympiad,  or  the  428th  year  before  Christ,  he  came  to 
Athens,  then  and  for  long  afterwards  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  world,  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  at  once  felt  the  spell  of 
that  strong,  brave  man  who  then  drew  all  the  choicest  spirits 
of  the  rising  race  around  him.  From  that  moment  he  became 
Socrates's  most  attached,  and  doubtless  also  most  eager,  and  con- 
genial pupiL  Though  he  was  present  at  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  martyr-sage,  and  was  forward  with  generous  offers  of 
pecuniary  aid  to  facilitate  his  escape,  he  was  prevented  by  indis- 
position from  being  a  witness  of  the  closing  scene  of  all.  Yet, 
surely  if  he  saw  not  the  end  of  his  revered  master  with  eye  of 
flesh,  he  sawit  with  the  eye  of  spirit,  or  he  never  could  have  di-awn 
that  matchless  picture  in  the  Phaado,  in  which  the  soul  alike  of 
the  master  and  of  the  pupil  are  for  evermore  enshrined,  and  on 
which  the  soft,  tender,  solemn  light  lingers  undimmed  to  this  hour. 
Athens  is  now  no  safe  abode  for  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  or 
for  any  professed  votaries  of  wisdom  who  should  handle  at  all 
freely  the  popular  prejudices  or  religious  superstitions  of  the 
time.  So  he  retires,  with  several  others  of  the  obnoxious  school, 
to  Megara,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  and  thence  soon  after  sets 
out  on  a  tour  of  philosophic  inquiry,  which  carries  him  in  succes- 
sion to  O^ene,  to  Egypt,  to  Sicily,  and  Italy.  At  Cyrene,  he 
studied  mathematics  under  Theodorius  ;  in  Egypt,  he  explored 
the  mysterious  learning  of  the  priesthood,  and  strove,  as  some 
of  his  bio^graphers  tell  us,  to  reach  the  equally  mysterious  sources 
of  the  Nile  ;  through  Sicily  he  passed  to  Italy,  where  he  con- 
versed with  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  gathered  up  and 
assimilated  the  most  vital  germs  of  that  old  wisdom. 

"  Thus/'  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  most  recent  and  best  exposi- 
tors, "  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  previous  philosophies,  this  great 
genius  returned  at  length  to  Athens,  to  devote  his  remaining  life 
to  the  establishment  of  that  comprehensive  system  which  was  to 
combine,  to  conciliate,  and  to  supersede  tbem  all.  The  gardens  of 
Academns  have  left  the  proof  of  their  celebrUy  in  the  structure  of 
language,  which  has  derived  from  them  a  term  now  common  to  all 
places  of  public  instruction.  It  will  be  readily  believed  that  Plato 
soon  became  the  most  frequented  of  the  Athenian  teachers  of 
wisdom ;  and  not  only  the  most  distinguished  men  of  a  most  dis* 
tingnished  time,  but  the  literary  ladies  of  Athens  crowded  the 
gymnasinm  of  the  philosopbio  analyst  of  beauty  and  of  love.'' 
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The  hme  of  Plato  was  now  at  its  height,  and  shone  with 
nndimmed  lustre  and  with  ever  widening  and  increnBii^  influ- 
ence until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  lipe  age  of  81, 
in  the  348th  year  before  Christ,  and  in  the  first  of  the  108th 
Olympiad. 

If  we  thus  know  little  of  the  external  Hfe  of  Plato,  we  fortu- 
nately possess  the  fullest  knowledge  of  his  inn^r  and  real  life 
from  his  writings,  which  have  descended  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
entireness  to  our  times.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
embalming  and  preserving  power  of  genius  as  distinct  £n»a 
mere  talent  and  learning,  that  of  all  the  voluminous  and  varied 
writings  of  this  great  master,  not  one  so  feyr  as  we  know  has 
been  lost  "  The  collection  of  his  writings  errs  by  exoees,  not 
defect.  Several  performances  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  custom 
alone  now  preserves  among  his  works ;  but  as  &r  as  we  can 
discover  from  the  remotest  catalogues  and  allusions,  iko  one 
vessel  has  foundered  of  the  large  squadron  which  Placto  com- 
mitted to  the  stream  of  i^es."* 

Most  if  not  all  Plato's  writings  were  given  to  the  worid  in 
the  form  of  dialogues,  or  free  and  lively  conversations  between 
persons  devoted  more  or  less  to  the  study  of  philosophical 
subjects.  This  style  of  composition  was  no  doubt  suggested  to 
him  by  the  conversational  or  eratetic  method  of  Us  great 
mastoids  instructions,  but  was  at  the  same  time  pecuUariy 
adapted  to  the  poetic  and  dramatic  cast  of  his  own  mind.  In 
no  other  form  could  so  fresh  and  fertile  a  genius  so  freely  scatter 
the  fiiU  exuberance  of  his  mental  riches  over  the  whole  fidd  of 
human  thought  and  life ;  and  while  disporting  at  will  in  the 
lighter  play  of  fancy,  preserve  at  the  same  time  the  weight  and 
substance  of  a  serious  discourse.  It  was  at  once  more  sdid 
than  the  drama,  and  more  light  and  airy,  more  animated  and 
fascinating,  than  the  set  disquisition.  It  possessed,  too,  another 
advantage,  which  must  have  made  it  specially  attractive  to  an 
author  in  the  then  immature  and  unsettled  state  of  philoBoj^bical 
inquiry.  It  permitted  the  utmost  amount  of  literary  freedom^ 
compatible  with  any  measure  of  literary  responsibility.  The 
philosophic  dramatist  might  give  full  vent  to  all  his  views  and 
impressions  on  every  subject  of  inquiry,  and  yet  commit  him- 
self definitely  and  finally  to  nona  He  might  discourse,  yet 
not  decide,  explore  and  make  reoarmaiaance  on  every  side,  with- 
out absolutely  choosing  his  ground  He  could  raise  questions 
without  pretending 'to  settle  them;  state  the  elements  of  a 
problem  without  solving  it ;  throw  out  thoughts  without  follow- 
ing them  out  to  the  end ;  broach  bold  theories  for  oonsideratioii 
and  examination,  without  at  least  for  the  present  lendiii^  to 

*  Batter's  Ancient  Philowphy,  vol  iL 
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them  the  final  sanction  of  his  name ;  toss  a  subject  from  side  to 
side,  and  ventilate  it  in  its  varions  aspects,  without  attempting 
to  exhaust  it ;  confute  and  explode  the  erroneous  solutions  of 
others,  without  being  driyen  to  substitute  any  better  of  his  own. 
In  a  formal  disquisition,  you  are  expected  to  settle,  or  at  least 
fully  expound,  the  subject  in  hand  ;  in  a  dialogue,  you  are  only 
required  to  talk  about  it,  and  to  talk  well ;  and  anything  more 
than  this  is  all  over  and  above,  and  to  be  placed  as  a  clear  item 
of  supererogatory  merit  to  your  account.  Such,  as  a  vehicle 
of  philosophical  exposition,  is  the  dialogue  generally  ;  and  then 
Plato's  is  no  ordinary  dialogue.  He  is  the  undoubted  prince  of 
this  style  of  art,  which  he  may  be  said  almost  to  have  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  to  this  hour  no  rival,  scarcely  even  a 
worthy  successor.  His  dialogues  are  real  living  conversations 
between  real  and  living  men.  His  canvass  breathes  and 
speaks  before  you.  His  interlocutors  are  no  mere  set  of  iron 
masks  or  speakiug  machines  set  up  to  utter  certain  sentences, 
in  regular  series  of  question  and  answer,  argument  and  reply, 
objection  and  explanation,  according  to  «the  exigencies  of  the 
discussion,  but  actual  veritable  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  standing 
out  before  you  in  all  the  distinct  individuality  of  life — ^men  of 
Athens,  men  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  men  of  the  agora  and  the 
schools,  men  who  might  have  remembered  Maitithon  and  fought 
at  Potidoea,  men  every  one  of  whom  stands  out  in  visage  and 
expression  as  distinct  as  if  photographed  but  yesterday.  We 
become  famih'ar  with  them  as  we  read,  and  could  recognise  and 

Eint  them  out  if  we  met  them  on  the  street  The  bustling 
ippias,  the  pompous  and  sounding  Protagoras,  the  declamar 
tory  Qorgias,  the  blunt,  downright  soldier  Nidas,  the  dashing 
Alcibiades — with  all  the  rest  of  the  eager  talking  group— who 
that  knows  Plato  does  not  know  them  as  he  knows  his  brother  ? 
Meanwhile,  one  grand  figure  ever  holds  the  central  place. 
Socrates  is  the  hero  and  the  ideal  sage  of  all  Plato's  dialogues, 
into  whose  lips  all  the  profoundest  thoughts  and  noblest  senti- 
ments are  put,  and  who  in  every  keen  encounter  of  wit  still 
remains  master  of  the  field  ^Thxsa  the  whole  series  may  be 
truly  regarded  as  one  imperishable  and  touching  monument 
reined  to  the  honour  of  the  great  master,  by  the  affection  of 
his  still  greater  disdpla 

In  proceeding  now  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  a 
few  leading  head&  In  a  field  so  vast  and  varied  as  that  which 
his  peculations  embrace,  our  only  hope  of  intelligible  exposi* 
tion  Ees,  not  indeed  in  the  selection  of  particulars  (in  any  case 
a  most  profitless  task),  but  in  the  grasping  of  principles — 
seizing  and  following  out  the  main  lines  and  pregnant  germs 
of  thought    Plato's  philosophy,  like  all  ancient  philosophies 
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more  or  less,  was  a  universal  system.  It  embraced,  or  strove 
to  embrace^  the  entire  field  of  human  inquiry  and  possible 
knowledge.  It  was  a  theory  of  the  universe,  an  attempt  to 
reduce,  through  the  plastic  power  of  the  speculative  reason, 
the  endless  multitude  and  variety  of  its  facts  and  phenomena 
to  the  unity  of  a  central  principle^  the  harmony  of  a  perfect 
and  stedfast  law.  Hence  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  within 
the  sphere  of  human  inquiry,  a  line  of  investigation  within  the 
circle  of  its  sciences,  that  did  not  come  more  or  less  within  its 
range.  Physics,  metaphysics,  ethics ;  God,  nature,  the  world ; 
man,  the  soul,  morals,  politics,  education ;  life,  death,  immor- 
tality— all  come  by  turns  beneath  the  glance  of  his  keen, 
penetrating  reason,  reflect  the.  various  colours  of  his  rich  and 
radiant  geniua  We  are  furnished,  however,  with  a  clue  to 
this  labyrinth,  or  rather  this  vast  and  many-chambered 
temple,  in  the  division  of  his  speculations  into  three  great 
departments,  which  he  is  said  himself  to  have  made.  These 
are,  (1.)  Dialectics,  or  the  science  of  real  existence ;  (2.)  Physics, 
or  the  science  of  external  phenomena ;  and  (3.)  Ethics,  or  the 
science  of  law  and  duty.  The  first  strives  to  answer  the 
question.  What  iat  The  second  the  question,  Whajt  aeems! 
(toT  to  external  nature,  as  we  shall  see,  he  scarcely  allows 
more  than  a  seeming).  The  third  answers  the  question, 
What  is  fitting  or  rtgkt  f  We  shall  keep  this  anangement 
throughout  in  view,  as  a  general  guide  to  our  order  and  course 
of  thought;  but  the  three  departments,  as  contemplated  by 
Plato,  run  so  much  and  so  constantly  up  into  each  other,  that 
we  shall  not  attempt,  in  our  necessaxily  brief  review,  to  keep 
them  distinct,  or  to  assign  them  a  separate  discussion. 

The  central  principle  and  pregnant  germ  of  the  whole 
Platonic  philosophy  is  one  which,  at  the  first  broaching,  is  suffi- 
ciently startling  to  our  modem  habits  of  thought  Of  the 
two  spheres  of  existence,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  the  physical  and  the  meta- 
physical, the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind,  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  former  as  pre-eminently  solid  and 
real,  and  the  latter  more  or  less  shadowy  and  visionaiy. 
Plato  precisely  reversed  this  order.  The  spirit-world  was  to 
him  pre-eminentlv  the  real  world,  the  world  of  material  and 
outward  things  the  merely  apparent  On  this  side  are  the 
shadows,  on  &e  other  side  the  true  and  everlasting  realities. 
What  we  see  with  our  fleshly  eyes  are  only  the  forms  and 
phantoms  of  thin^ ;  what  we  see  with  the  spirit's  eye,  the 
intuitive  and  awakened  reason,  is  the  eternal  substanca  It 
was  not  the  sure  and  firm-set  ^urth  that  was  so  sure  and  finn 
set  to  him,  as  that  unseen  and  eternal  ground  that  lay  beneath 
it,  and  by  which  itself  and  all  its  goodly  order  was  sustained ; 
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it  was  not  the  stedfast  harmony  of  the  celestial  orbs  that 
seemed  to  him  so  stedfast,  as  the  divine  and  changeless  order 
that  regulates  all  their  changes,  and  whose  still  music  is  heard 
for  ever  by  reason's  ear  amid  their  spherea  All  knowledge, 
in  short,  was  in  his  view  resolvable  mto  two  kinds,  in  their 
nature  essentially  distinct  and  dissimilar,  i.  e.,  that  which 
comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  and  that  which  is  apprehended 
by,  or  reveals  itself  to,  the  reason.  The  one  takes  cognisance 
merely  of  appearances — of  phenomena,  the  other  grasps  realities, 
principles,  truths.  The  one  sees  merely  the  forms  of  things,  the 
other  their  essence,  their  true  being,  their  very  selves.  In  its 
nature,  therefore,  the  latter  is  higher,  and  deals  with  higher 
things.  Of  a  sublimer  essence,  it  dwells  in  a  sublimer  sphere, 
and  feeds  upon  a  knowledge  sublimer  and  purer,  even  upon  the 
very  essence  of  truth  itself.  Indeed,  so  superior  is  the  divine 
and  supersensual  knowledge  of  the  illumined  reason,  that  he 
refuses  to  every  other  kind  of  fancied  information  the  very 
name  of  knowledge,  designating  it  at  best  mere  opinion, 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  the  shadowy  realm  of  sense  to 
which  it  belongs.*  There  can  be  a  true  and  enduring  know- 
ledge, he  reasons,  only  of  true  and  eternal  things  ;  the  visionary 
and  changeful  appearances  of  the  outer  world  can  only  give  birth 
to  an  opinion  as  visionary  and  insubstantial  as  itself. 

But  let  us  hear  Plato's  own  account  of  this  matter ;  and, 
that  we  may  at  the  same  time  afford  to  our  unlearned  readers 
a  characteristic  specimen  both  of  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  let  it  be  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
celebratea  of  his  allegories,  that  of  the  cave,  in  the  seventh 
Book  of  the  Republic.  We  give  it  in  Dr  Whewell's  transla- 
tion, as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  he  interprets  the 
illustrious  Greek  to  English  readers : — 

"  Suppose  a  set  of  men  in  a  subterraneaD  cavern,  which  opens  to 
the  day  by  a  long,  direct,  straight,  wide  passage ;  and  that  they 
have  been  kept  in  this  cavern  from  childhood,  fettered  so  that  they 
cannot  even  turn  their  necks,  bat  with  their  heads  fixed  so  that 
they  can  only  look  from  the  light  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
cave.  Suppose  further  that  there  is  a  great  fire,  set  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern  [so  as  to  throw  the  shadows  of  objects  on  this 
lower  end  of  the  cavel  and  a  road  which  runs  past  the  cavern 
between  the  fire  and  the  captives.  Suppose,  too,  that  along  this 
road  runs  a  low  wall,  like  the  partition  over  which  puppet-showmen 

*  See  especially  the  *'  Republic,"  book  seventh,  where  the  different  kinds  and 
degrees  of  knowledge  are  treated  at  large,  and  the  distinction  between  opinion 
(d^a),  and  knowledge  or  science  {tranrififi),  hroadlj  drawn.  Those  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Mr  Maurice  will  remember  how  prominent  a  place  a 
similar  distinction  holds  in  his  system,  though  he  rather  proceeds  upon  thap 
explains  it. 
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exhibit  their  fignree.  And  now  sappose  that  idong  this  wall,  and 
00  as  to  be  shewn  above  it,  pass  men  and  other  fignies,  some  sikn^ 
flond  some  speaking*  Yon  think  this  a  strange  imaginationy  yet 
these  captives  exactly  represent  the  condition  of  ns  men,  who  see 
nothing  bnt  the  shadows  of  realities.  And  these  captives,  in  talk- 
ing with  one  another,  would  give  names  to  ike  shadows  as  if  they 
ir^n  realities. 

"  And  if,  farther,  this  prison-house  had  an  echo  opposite  to  it, 
so  that  when  the  passers-by  spoke,  the  sound  was  reflected  [from 
the  same  wall  on  which  the  shadows  were  seen],  they  would  of 
course  think  that  the  shadows  spoke.  And,  in  short,  in  every  way 
they  would  be  led  to  think  that  there  were  no  realities  except  these 
shadows.  Now,  consider  how  these  captives  might  be  freed  from 
these  illusions.  If  one  of  them  were  loosed  from  his  bonds,  and 
made  to  turn  round  and  walk  toward  the  light  and  look  at  it,  al 
first  he  would  be  pained  and  dazzled  by  the  glare,  and  unable  to 
see  clearly.  He  would  be  perplexed  if  he  were  told  that  the  thingi 
he  saw  before  were  nonentities,  and  that  now,  being  brought  nearer 
the  reality,  and  turned  towarcte  it,  he  saw  better  than  before ;  and 
even  if  any  of  the  passers-by  were  pointed  out  to  him,  and  made  to 
answer  questions,  and  to  say  what  he  is,  he  would  still  think  that 
what  he  saw  before  was  more  true  thai!  ^at  was  shewn  him  now. 
He  would  shun  the  excessive  light,  and  turn  away  to  that  which  he 
could  see,  and  think  it  more  visible  .than  the  objects  which  had  been 
shewn  him. 

"  But  if  he  were  dragged  to  the  light  up  the  steep  and  rough 
passage  which  opens  to  the  cave,  and  fairly  brought  out  into  the 
Ught  of  the  sun,  he  would  be  still  more  pained  and  more  angry, 
and  be  at  first  so  blinded,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  see  rod 
objects.  It  would  require  time  and  use  to  enable  him  to  see  things 
in  daylight.  At  first,  he  would  be  able  to  see  shadows,  then  ^e 
reflected  images  of  objects,  and  then  objects  themselves;  and  alter* 
wards,  he  might  be  able  to  look  at  the  heavens  by  night  and  see 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars  and  the  moon ;  and  finally,  be  able 
to  look  at  the  sun, — not  merely  at  a  reflection  of  him  in  water,  but 
at  the  sun  himself  in  his  own  place.  And  thus  he  might  be  led  to 
reason  about  the  sun,  and  see  that  he  regulates  seasons  and  yean, 
and  governs  everything  in  this  visible  world,  and  is  in  a  certain 
way  the  cause  of  all  the  things  which  they  in  their  captivity  saw. 

''  And  then,  when  he  recollected  his  first  abode,  and  the  illusions 
of  that  place,  and  of  his  fellow-captives,  he  would  naturally  congra- 
tulate himself  upon  the  change,  and  pity  those  he  had  left  there. 
And  if  there  were  among  them  any  honours  and  rewards  given  to 
him  who  was  most  sharp-sighted  in  scanning  the  passing  diadows^ 
and  readiest  in  recollecting  which  of  them  habitually  weiit  before 
and  which  after,  and  which  together,  and  who  hence  wa»  most 
skilful  in  predicting  what  would  happen  in  future,  he  wouU  not  be 
likely  to  covet  these  honours  and  rewards.  He  Would  nihtt  WKf 
with  the  shade  of  Achilles,  in  Homer,  that  it  is  better  to  Im  a  day- 
labourer  in  the  region  of  life  and  day,  than  the  greatest  ] 
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in  the  xealm  of  shadows.  He  would  rather  suffer  anythiog  than 
live  as  he  did  before* 

*'  And  consider  this  further ;  if  such  a  one  should  redescend  into 
the  cayem,  and  resume  his  former  seat,  his  eyes  would  be  purblind, 
coming  out  of  sunshine  into  darkness.  And  while  his  eyes  are  still 
dark,  and  before  they  have  recovered  their  power,  if  he  had  to 
discuss  those  shadows  with  those  who  had  always  remained  there 
oaptive  (a  state  of  things  which  might  last  a  considerable  time),  he 
would  be  utterly  laughed  at ;  and  they  would  say  that  his  eyesight 
was  ruined,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  anybody's  while  to  go  up  out 
of  the  cave.  And  if  any  one  tried  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  to 
lead  them  to  the  light,  they  would,  if  they  could  get  him  into  their 
power,  kill  him. 

"  Now  this  image,  my  dear  Glaucon,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  case 
we  were  speaking  of  before.  We  must  liken  the  yisible  world  to 
the  dark  cavern,  and  the  fire,  which  makes  objects  visible,  to  the 
sun.  The  accent  upwards,  and  the  vision  of  the  objects  there,  is 
the  advance  of  the  mind  into  the  intelligible  world ;  at  least  such 
is  my  faith  and  hope,  and  of  these  you  wished  me  to  give  an 
account*  God  knows  if  my  faith  is  well  founded ;  and  according 
to  my  view,  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good  is  seen  last  of  all,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  when  seen,  is  apprehended  as  the 
cause  of  aJl  that  is  right  and  excellent.  This  idea  produces  in  the 
visible  world,  light,  and  the  sun  the  cause  of  light ;  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  it  is  the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  the  intuition  of  truth. 
And  this  idea,  he  who  is  to  act  wisely,  either  in  private  or  in  public 
matters,  must  get  possession  of.''  * 

To  this  course  of  meditation  he  must  have  been  strongly 
led  by  the  aspect  which  the  outward  world  necessarily  pre- 
sented to  a  thoughtful  mind  in  that  age  of  the  infancy  of 
science,  when  its  passing  phenomena  alone  were  seen,  and  its 
sublime,  changeless  laws  were  unknown.  All  they  saw  in 
nature  was  shSting,  transitory — a  scene  of  continual  flux  and 
motion — ^in  which  there  was  nothing  fixed,  nothing  abiding, 
nothing  which  could  be  said  properly  to  be,  but  only  to  be 
becoming  or  passing  away,  an  endless  series  of  unmeaning 
vicissitudes,  in  which  night  and  da^,  sleeping  and  waking, 
rising  and  setting,  waxing  and  waning,  ebbing  and  flowing^ 
birth  and  dying,  chased  one  another  in  an  unprogressive  pro- 
gression, without  interruption  and  without  end.  Meanwhile, 
too,  the  soul  —  the  Kving,  the  immortal  spirit— opined  and 
starved  amid  all  the  world's  riches ;  if  not  shadows  in  them* 
selves,  they  were  at  least  shadows  and  deceitful  phantoms  to 
her,  and  she  felt  in  all  the  depths  of  her  being  that  her  home 
was  not  in  them,  her  life  was  not  in  them.  Was  it  wonderful, 
in  these  circumstances,  that  a  lofty  and  speculative  spirit  like 
Plato's  gave  philosophic  expression  to  what  was  already  the 

•  PUto*8  Dialogues,  &c.,  voL  ii.  pp.  297-800. 
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instinctiYe  cry  of  the  heart ;  and  tumisg  away  from  the  outer 
world  as  a  thing  mainly  visionary  and  unreal,  should  proclaim 
that  other  and  nigher  world,  the  world  of  thought,  the  world 
of  reason,  the  world  of  pure,  essential,  and  eternal  truth,  as 
the  only  substance,  and  that  we  ^ee  but  the  shadow  ?  With 
our  more  advanced  philosophy  and  maturer  knowledge,  indeed, 
we  can  detect  in  this  view  a  certain  one-sidedness.  We  can 
concede  a  substantive  reality  both  to  matter  and  to  mind, 
both  to  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world.  A  thing  may  truly 
exist,  though  in  its  present  form  it  may  afterwards  cease  to  be. 
There  may  be  permanence  of  essence,  and  of  fixed  and  sted&st 
laws,  amid  ceaseless  change  of  form  and  manifestation.  Still, 
with  all  its  imperfections  and  large  alloy  of  error,  we  cannot  but 
be  thankful  for  this  eloquent  utterance,  from  amid  the  thick 
darkness  of  heathenism,  of  the  great  truth,  that  there  ia  a  real 
world  beyond  what  we  see;  that  that  unseen  world  is  the 
more  real  of  the  two;  that  therefore  it  ia  the  true  life  of 
immortal  man  to  look  "  not  to  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  to 
the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  thinss  which  are  not  seen  are  etemaL*^ 
Closely  connected  with  this  central  principle — ^the  distinction 
between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world,  the  "sensible"  and 
the  "intelligible"  spheres — ^is  the  peculiarly  Platonic  doctrine 
of  ideas, — a  speculation,  indeed,  by  far  too  abstruse  and 
obscure  to  be  here  discussed  at  large,  but  which  still,  in  its 
general  scope  and  drift,  we  must  endeavour  briefly  to  sketch. 
According  to  this  theory,  then,  it  was  maintained  that  every 
object  in  this  lower  sphere,  existing  in  the  comparatively  rude 
and  evanescent  form  of  material  subsistence,  had  their  pure 
and  perfect  archetypes,  their  absolute  and  everlasting  realities, 
in  tne  world  of  trutli  above.  The  things  of  earth,  even 
the  brightest  and  the  best,  were  but  copies,  dim,  imperfect, 
shadowy,  and  fading,  of  what  exist  in  their  absolute  and  per- 
fect essence  there.  These  copies,  like  all  copies,  especially 
those  executed  in  a  rude  and  intractable  material,  only  partially 
realised  their  original,  approximating  more  or  less  nearly  to, 
striving  after,  but  never  reaching,  their  ideal.  So  there  is 
nothing  here  absolutely  good,  absolutely  true,  absolutely  hir, 
but  only  as  it  were  catchmg  and  reflecting  a  few  faint  rays  of 
the  eternal  goodness,  the  eternal  truth,  the  eternal  beauty. 
The  copies,  to  use  Platonic  language,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
their  archetypes,  but  never  frilly  possess  or  embody  it ;  imitate 
their  originals,  but  never  reproduce  or  fully  represent  them. 
But  what  are  those  ideas,  those  archetypal  essences  themselves? 

*  We  need  scarcely  point  out  the  ooincidenoe  between  PUto's  ^wb  oiitluB 
Bubiect  and  those  of  some  of  the  most  profoond  thinkezs  of  modem  Hatty  c/., 

Malbranche  and  our  own  Berkely. 
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And  in  what  sense  does  Plato  regard  them  as  possessing  a 
distinct  and  substantive  existence  apart  from  the  objects  which 
represent  them  ?  Is  the  idea  the  perfect  plan,  or  t^rpe,  or  law 
of  each  creature's  existence — ^its  true  and  absolute  ideal,  as  it 
existed  for  ever  in  the  mind  of  Qod  and  before  his  eye,  after 
which  they  were  made,  and  to  which  their  actual  life  and 
being  is  more  or  less  conformed  ?  Is  the  world  of  ideas  just 
Qod  s  ideal  of  the  world  and  of  all  that  it  contains — ^the 
world,  the  universe,  as  it  ought  to  be — as  in  the  divine,  eternal 

?lan  and  law,  itself  more  real  than  any  created  thing,  it  is  t 
t  seems  to  us  that  this  must  be  his  meaning ;  and  if  so,  the 
theory  is  neither  unintelligible  nor,  at  least  on  the  face  of  it, 
absurd.  To  use  the  words  of  Professor  Butler,  who  seems 
substantially  to  adopt  this  view  :— 

''That  man's  soul  is  made  to  contain  not  merely  a  consistent 
scheme  of  its  own  notions,  but  a  direct  apprehension  of  real  and 
eternal  laws  heyond  ity  is  not  too  absurd  to  be  maintained.  That 
these  real  and  eternal  laws  are  things  intelligible^  and  not  things 
sensible,  is  not  very  extravagant  either.  That  these  laws,  impressed 
upon  creation  by  its  Creator,  and  apprehended  by  man,  are  some- 
thing distinct  equally  from  the  Creator  and  from  man ;  and  that 
the  whole  mass  of  them  may  be  fairly  termed  the  world  of  things 
purely  intelligible,  is  surely  allowable.  Nay,  further,  that  there 
are  qualities  in  the  supreme  and  ultimate  Cause  of  all  which  are 
manifested  in  the  creation,  and  not  merely  manifested,  but,  in  a 
manner,  after  being  brought  out  of  his  superessential  nature  into 
the  stage  of  being  below  him,  but  next  to  him,  are  then,  by  the 
causative-act  of  creation,  deposited  in  things,  differencing  them  one 
frdm  the  other,  so  that  the  things  participate  of  them  {fiiri^ouas), 
communicate  with  them  {Mtvmouas) ;  this  likewise  seems  to  present 
no  incredible  account  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  its  Author. 
That  the  intelligence  of  man,  excited  to  reflection  by  the  impres- 
sions of  these  objects,  thus  (though  themselves  transitory)  partici- 
pant of  a  divine  quality,  should  rise  to  higher  conceptions  of  the 
perfections  thus  faintly  exhibited  ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  per- 
ceptions are  unquestionably  real  exiutences,  and  known  to  be 
such  in  the  very  act  of  contemplation — that  this  should  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  intellectual  apperception  of  them,  a  union  of  the  reason 
with  the  ideas  in  that  sphere  of  being  which  is  common  to  both, — 
this  is  certainly  no  preposterous  notion  in  substance,  and  by  those 
who  deeply  study  it  will  perhaps  be  judged  no  unwarrantable  form 
of  phrase.  Finally,  that  the  reason,  in  proportion  as  it  learns 
to  contemplate  the  perfect  and  eternal,  desires  the  enjoyment  of 
such  contemplations  in  a  more  consummate  degree,  and  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  except  in  the  actual  fruition  of  the  perfect  itself — 
this  seems  not  to  contradict  any  received  principle  of  psychology, 
or  any  known  law  of  human  nature.  Tet  these  suppositions,  taken 
together,  constitute  the  famous  theory  of  ideas ;  and,  thus  stated, 
may  surely  be  pronounced  to  form  no  very  appropriate  object  for 
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the  contempt  of  even  the  most  aooomplished  of  our  modem  physio- 
logiBta  of  mind/'— (YoL  ii.  p.  118.) 

We  know  not  if  this  eloquent  exposition  will  be  finallj 
accepted  by  the  profoundest  students  of  Plato  as  the  true  read- 
ing of  this  the  most  transcendental  of  his  speculations ;  but  if 
BO,  then  assuredly  must  we  ioin  Mr  Butler  in  pronouncing  it 
no  mere  ainr  dream,  but  the  embodiment  of  a  sublime  and 
mighty  truth — a  truth  yet  to  be  realised  in  a  sense  and  in 
a  way  which  even  Plato  never  dreamed — ^when  in  the  regene- 
ration and  restitution  of  all  things,  that  which  is  perfect  shall 
come,  and  that  which  is  in  part  msM  be  done  away ;  when  this 
corruptible  shall  put  on  inoorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put 
on  immortality ;  and  in  perfect  conformity  to  Cbrist,  the  anti- 
typal  pattern  of  all  goodness,  all  beauty,  all  truth,  tiie  sons  of 
God  shall  realise  the  perfect  ideal  both  of  their  common  nature 
and  of  their  own  individual  life,  in  the  vision  and  fruition  of  God 
for  ever. 

Another  characteristic  speculation  of  Plato— and  that  which 
is  in  the  popular  tradition  most  intimately  connected  with  his 
nam^-*-is  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  inmiortality  of  the  souL 
The  noble  lines  of  Addison  have  made  everyone  &miliarwith  the 
fiust  that  Plato  did  reason  on  this  higb  and  solemn  theme, 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  many  modem  readeis  would 
think  that  he  reasons  well  or  convincingly  on  the  subject.  The 
strongest  arguments  in  its  behalf,  according  to  our  modem 
habits  of  thought,  are  doubtless  just  such  as  those  the  poet  puts 
in  his  lips,  but  those  arguments  are  Addison's,  not  Plato's : — 
"  It  must  be  so.    Plato,  thon  reasonest  woll,  • 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire^ 

This  longing  after  immortality? 

Or  whence  this  secret  diead  and  inward  honor 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?    Why  Bhrinks  the  Kml 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destmotioii  ? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 

And  intimatea  eternity  to  man.** 

No  doubt  Plato  would  have  s^pathised  deeply  with  these 
words,  and  probably  too  the  feelmg  and  instinct  of  the  hearty 
deeper  than  all  reasoning,  which  they  express,  was  at  bottom 
that  which  mainly  gave  solidity  and  streii^h  to  his  beli^  of  a 
future  state ;  still,  £is  prevailing  habits  of  thought  led  him  to 
draw  his  arj^ments  ratner  from  the  domain  of  pure  reason  than 
that  of  feehng.  His  fundamental  principle,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  that  all  knowledge  is  real  and  certain,  just  in  prqKMrtion  as 
it  draws  its  materials  from  the  intuitions  of  pure  reason,  and  is 
mostdetached  from  thelimiting  conditions  of  a  merely  sensational 
and  emotional  life :  hence  hestiivesto  soar  to  thereg^on  of  etenal 
truth  through  the  pure  ether  of  reason  alone,  even  though 
often  in  that  attenuated  element  there  ia  scarcely  aobstance 
enough  to  sustain  his  wings.  His  doctrine  of  immortiuity,  in  fiMsl^ 
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was  inseparably  connected  with  his  doctrine  of  the  ideal  world 
of  essential  realities  already  explained.  To  that  world  the  soul, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  alike  in  its  essence  and  destiny,  unmistake- 
ably  belonged.  This  was  its  element,  its  sphere,  its  homa 
There  already,  in  the  case  of  the  truly  wise,  it  had  more  than  half 
its  life,  and  thither,  as  its  final  and  etemaJ  seat,  it  aspired  The 
body  belonged  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  would  pensh  with  it ; 
the  soul  belonged  to  the  world  of  essential  realities,  and  would 
live  with  it,  and  in  it,  for  ever.  Nay,  not  only  would  it  have 
its  home,  but  it  had  had  its  origin  there.  He  thought  he  could 
discover  in  the  soul  itself  clear  traces  of  its  having  existed 
before  the  body— -dreams  and  reminiscences  of  a  higher  and 
better  state  oi  existence  which  it  had  left  behind,  and  to 
which  it  was  destined  to  return.  Those  reminiscences  were 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  many,  dormant  and  unsuspected,  but 
might  at  any  time,  through  the  quickening  power  and  purify- 
ing discipline  of  philosophy,  be  wakened  up  to  life,  and  truths 
first  learned,  and  visions  of  beauty  first  seen,  in  another  sphere, 
shine  forth  before  the  soul  clear  and  bright  again.  The  soul, 
in  short,  had  not  been  bom  into  the  world,  but  had  come  into 
it,  and  was,  through  all  the  scenes  of  its  earthly  life,  an  exile 
and  a  stranger,  mmly  remembering  its  native  country,  and 
pining  after  it. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  idea  of  a 
former  existence  of  the  soul,  and  the  present  faint  reminiscence 
of  it,  survives  to  this  day,  and  imparts  a  characteristic  colour 
to  the  philosophic  theology  and  poetic  musings  of  many  gifted 
minds,  who  have  drunk  deeply  mto  the  Platonic  spirit  "  If 
to  that  future  state,"  says  Archer  Butler,  "  there  are  already 
discernible  faint  longings  and  impulses,  which  to  many  men 
have  seemed  to  involve  a  direct  proof  of  their  reality,  hopes 
that  will  not  be  bounded  by  the  grave,  and  desires  that  grasp 
eternity,  others  have  found  within  them,  it  would  seem,  faint 
intimations,  scarcely  less  impressive  of  the  past^  as  if  the  soul 
vibrated  the  echoes  of  a  harmony  not  its  own."  The  readers  of 
Charles  Einffslev  will  be  able  to  recall  from  his  writings  snatches 
of  this  kind  of  mystic  dreaming ;  and  the  grand  words  ot 
Wordsworth,  familiar  to  almost  every  one,  seem  but  the  pro- 
longed echo  of  some  of  Plato's  noblest  strains : 

"  Onr  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting ; 
The  Bonl  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  ehwwhere  its  setting, 

And  Qometh  from  afar, 
Kot  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  oome, 

From  Qod  who  is  our  home. 

**  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy : 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  dlose 
Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
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But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flowB, 
He  sees  it  in  hia  joy : 

The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 
Most  travel  still  is  nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid. 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  last  the  man  perceiTes  it  die  away, 
And  fade  unto  the  light  of  common  day." 

Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  such  speculations  as 
these,  whether  as  philosophy  or  as  poetry, — and  as  poetry 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  a  certain  measure  of  sublimity  and 
beauty, — we  cannot  doubt  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
preferring  to  rest  the  argument  for  our  divine  and  inmiortal 
hope  on  other  and  stronger  grounds.  Apart  even  from  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  which  Christianity  reveals,  we  have 
surely  clearer  and  more  tangible  indications  of  a  hereafter, 
than  any  transcendental  views  of  an  ideal  world  and  dim  remi- 
niscences of  an  ante-mundane  life  can  supply.  The  heart  made 
for  immortality,  and  hungering  after  it,  whispers  the  mighty 
secret ;  the  conscience,  living  witness  of  a  law  and  of  a  Judge 
and  of  a  judgment  yet  to  come,  forbodes  it ;  reason,  interpreting 
as  she  may,  the  hints  and  analogies  of  nature  and  providence, 
surmises  it ;  the  contradictions  and  anomalies  of  the  present 
Ufe,  and  its  interrupted  beginnings,  that  point  to  endings 
beyond  the  veil,  demand  it ;  the  instinctive  thoughts  and  fed- 
ings  of  universal  man,  in  every  age,  in  every  land,  proclaim  it 
Such  are  the  grounds  rooted  deep  within  the  heart  of  every 
human  being  on  which,  apart  from  revelation,  the  anticipation 
of  a  future  life  may  be  most  securely  sustained.  After  all,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  jproo/ of  immortality,  as  the  feeling  of  inunor- 
tality,  that  keeps  the  practical  belief  of  mankind  in  this  great 
cuticle  alive.  "  Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us,  and  inti- 
mates eternity  to  maa^'  This  is  the  light,  oftien,  alas !  but 
faint  and  dim,  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  dayspring 
of  a  better  hope  appear,  and  ''  life  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light  in  the  gospel" 

We  should  now  proceed,  ftt)m  the  ontology  and  theology  of 
Plato,  to  speak  a  little  of  his  ethics,  but  our  space  will  scarcely 
permit  us  to  enter  this  field.  Its  great  defect  lay  in  this,  that  it 
rested  on  a  too  exclusively  intellectual  ground.  Adopting  the 
doctrine  of  his  great  master,  that  all  moral  perversion  and  vice 
proceeded  from  iterance, — ^from  a  mistaken  apprehension  of 
what  is  reallvgood  and  true, — ^he  identified  the  domain  of  know- 
ledge with  tnat  of  virtue,  and  included  both  under  the  general 
idea  of  philosophy,  or  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  The  highest 
excellency  of  man,  alike  moral  and  intellectual,  lay  in  the 
aspiration  after  and  gradual  approximation  to  the  highest  tratL 
The  supeisensual  vision  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  tnie^  not 
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as  in  this  world  of  shadows  they  seem,  but  as  in  reality  they 
are.  Thus  the  truly  wise  man  was  also  the  truly  good  man, 
and  the  love  of  wisdom  was  only  another  name  for  the  love  of 
goodness.  Yet  if  we  would  do  full  justice  to  Plato  in  this 
particular,  we  must  take  into  account  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  that  knowledge  which  he  identifies  with  virtue  as  explained 
by  him.  If  not  itself  moral,  it  was  indissolubly  connected  with 
morala  It  could  be  attained  only  as  the  result  of  a  course  of 
moral  discipline  and  purification,  by  means  of  which  the  eye  of 
the  soul  was  purged  and  cleared,  and  its  higher  susceptibilities 
wakened  up  to  lifa  With  him,  as  with  another  Teacher, 
whose  shoe  s  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose,  that  we 
may  know  we  must  also  do.  Then,  it  included  an  element 
of  moral  feeling.  It  was  not  only  a  pursuit  of  truth,  but 
a  love  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  only  a  divine  intuition,  but 
a  divine  affection,  a  sublime  aspiration,  rising  at  last  to  pas- 
sionate longing,  to  behold  and  possess  the  highest  truth  and 
highest  goodness  itself.  Then,  finally,  it  implied  moral  assi-! 
milation.  In  Plato's  view  it  was  impossible  to  behold  the 
inefl^ble  loveliness  of  the  perfectly  good  and  fair,  without 
being  enamoured  of  her,  and  drawn  into  an  admiring  imitation 
of  that  which  we  behold.  Thus  the  Platonic  knowledge  and 
vision  of  truth,  if  widely  different  from,  may  yet  be  reganied  as 
the  shadow,  the  cold,  colourless,  yet  still  authentic  shadow  of 
the  holy  knowledge  and  beatific  vision  of  Ood,  wherein  lies 
eternal  life.  In  this  view,  very  touching,  as  well  as  sublime,  are 
such  expressions  as  these: — "He  whose  thoughts  are  really 
occupied  with  the  high  contemplation  of  the  eternal  existence, 
has  no  leisure  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  doings  of  men — ^to  war 
with  them,  and  to  cherish  envy  and  bitterness  against  them ; 
his  gaze  for  ever  fixed  upon  objects  which  preserve  the  same 
mutual  arrangements  and  relations,  and  which,  without  seeking 
each  other^s  evil,  are  all  submitted  to  the  law  of  order  and  of 
reason,  he  makes  it  his  object  to  image  forth  in  himself  their  per- 
fect harmony.  For  how  can  one  be  unceasingly  in  the  com- 
pany  of  an  object  which  excites  love  and  admiration,  without 
an  effort  to  resemble  it?  Thus  the  philosopher,  by  his  com- 
munion with  that  which  is  divine,  and  subject  to  the  law  of 
order,  becomes  himself  a  subject  of  order  and  divine,  so  far  as 
possible  to  humanity."  And  again,  rising  to  a  still  higher  vein, 
and  eloquently  discoursing  of  that  supersensual  love  which  has 
ever  since  been  associated  with  his  name :  "  0  Socrates,  the  true 
prize  of  life  is  the  sight  of  the  eternal  beauty  !  compared  with 
such  a  sight  as  this,  what  would  be  the  poor  images  of  earth, 
which  so  often  disturb  and  perplex  us!  What,  I  ask  you, 
would  be  the  destiny  of  that  mortal  to  whom  it  should  Le  given 
to  contemplate  the  unmingled  beauty,  in  all  its  purity  and 
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simplicity,  no  longer  invested  with  perishable  human  aooom« 
paniments,  but  &ce  to  face  to  see  and  know  the  beauty 
unchangeable  and  divine  ?  Think  you  he  would  have  ground 
for  complaint,  who,  fixing  his  eyes  on  such  an  object,  should 
give  himself  solely  to  celestial  communion  with  it?  And 
is  it  not  solely  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  beauty  bj 
that  organ  by  which  alone  it  can  be  seen,  that  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  produce,  not  images  of  virtue,  because  it  is  not  to 
images  he  is  attaching  himself,  but  virtue  real  and  genuine, 
because  it  is  truth  alone  that  he  loves.  Now  it  is  to  him  that 
thus  produces  true  virtue,  and  preserves  it»  that  it  belongs  to 
be  the  favoured  of  Qod ;  it  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
that  it  belongs  to  be  immortal/'*  "  Such  a  contemplation  as 
this,"  says  Professor  Archer  Butler,  in  quoting  these  words, "  is  a 
contemplation  of  God."  We  can  scarcely  ourselves  go  the 
length  of  that  statement;  for  Plato's  idea  of  the  supreme  good- 
ness and  beauty  was  far  short  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
holy  and  living  God  ;t  still  we  may  take  those  sublime  words  as 
a  faint  reflection  at  least  of  that  mighty  utterance  of  the  tnitii 
itself, — "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'* 

If  now  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  in  detail  on  the 
discussion  of  the  defects  of  Plato,  and  of  his  immeasurable 
distance  from  that  other  moro  august  Teacher,  whom  we  have, 
perhaps  too  venturously,  named  along  with  him,  we  have  to 
regret  this  the  less,  as  our  exposition  throughout  has  been 
a  comparison,  either  implied  or  expressed.  It  is  in  truth 
the  highest  encomium  of  the  heathen  sage,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discourse  at  all  fitly  of  his  philosophy  without  suggesting 
the  thought  of  one  greater  than  he,  either  in  the  way  of  com* 
parison  with  his  excellences  or  contrast  with  his  defects.  We 
seem  to  hear,  as  he  speaks^  the  sound  of  mightier  footsteps 
behind  him,  even  the  footsteps  of  him  to  whom  his  whole 
teaching  paid  unconscious  homage,  though  Himself  he  did  not 
see.  These  defects  and  contrasts,  however,  we  may  profitably 
sum  up  in  a  few  concluding  sentences : — 

(1.)  Plato's  teaching,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Chnst, 
lacked  avJthority.    That  this  was  one  of  the  grand  distinctive 

♦  From  the  Sympotium, 

t  On  the  viewB  of  Plato  conceming  the  nature  and  chanetar  of  God,  and  hit 
relations  to  man  and  the  uniyexae,  we  cannot  now  enter.  There  can  he  no 
doubt,  howeyer,  that  while  acquitting  him  of  the  charge  of  Pantheism  in  the 
full  sense,  we  must  yet  admit  the  existence  of  certain  Pantheistic  elements  in 
his  teaching,  which,  if  uncontrolled  by  higher  and  purer  yiewa.  must  ever  bo 
of  dangerous  tendency.    Of  the  two  extremes,  in  short,  to  which  the  nnaided 

reason  eyer  tends,  in  this  the  profoundest  of  all  inqniriea thoae  of  Panthdsm 

and  of  Beism->the  general  course  of  the  Platonic  speculation  indinea  towardl 
the  former  father  than  to  the  latter.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Chnstian  lofelft- 
UoA  alone  to  hold  a  olear  and  firm  poaitioa  eqnaUy  remoTed  torn  both. 
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cbaracteristics  of  the  instructions  of  the  great  Teacher,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark.  "He  spake  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  He  does  not  reason,  infer, 
prove,  confirm  by  elaborate  induction  and  process  of  argument, 
but  he  reveals.  He  does  not,  like  other  sublime  ^irits,  pry 
wistfully  into  hidden  mysteries,  but  he  draws  the  veil.  There 
is  no  effort  or  straining  in  his  discourses,  as  of  one  struggling 
with  problems  too  mighty  for  him,  but  he  speaks  of  them  with 
the  unconstrained  ease  and  calm  assurance  of  one  who  has  seen 
them,  who  is  familiar  with  them,  who  has  been  all  his  life 
moving  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  who  is  therefore  now  only 
speaking  of  the  things  which  he  has  seen  and  heard*  There  is 
no  irresoluteness,  no  wavering,  no  feeble  guessing  at  truth,  like 
those  gifted  spirits  of  old,  who  indeed  sometimes  reasoned  well 
of  life  and  immortality,  and  other  high  and  solemn  mysteries 
of  life,  but  yet  failed  by  all  their  reasoning  thoroughly  to  con- 
vince themselves  and  fully  to  satisfy  their  own  hearts.  He  did 
not  question  like  Socrates,  or  dream  like  Plato,  or  laboriously 
balance  probabilities  and  weigh  conjectures  like  Cicero ;  but 
like  one  who  tells  of  his  native  country  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
he  spoke  that  which  he  did  know,  and  testified  that  which  he 
had  seea  "  Such  at  least  are  my  views,"  we  have  heard  Plato 
saying,  after  one  of  his  sublimest  flights, — "  God  only  knows  if 
they  be  true.''  Christ  says,  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.''  In  short,  in  Platonism 
we  have  man  feebly  groping  and  feeling  after  God  ;  in  Chris- 
tianity, we  have  God  coming  forth  to  speak  and  manifest  him- 
self to  man. 

(2.)  Platonism  lacks  moral  depth.  High  as  it  soars  into  the 
regions  of  pure  reason,  it  fails  to  go  down  to  the  dark  depths  of 
th^  soul's  necessities  and  misery — ^its  sin,  its  sorrow,  its  bondage, 
its  variance  with  the  eternal  law,  and  consequent  looking  for  of 
judgment  to  come.  Now  and  then  indeed  we  meet  with  ear- 
nest words,  which  seem  almost  to  re-echo  the  language  in  which 
St  Paul  speaks  of  the  terrible  combat  between  death  and  life, 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit — as  when  he  figures  the  soul  in  its 
fateful  career  of  moral  progress  or  degradation,  as  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  fiery  steeds  of  contrary  natures  and  dispositions, 
the  one  black,  the  other  white,  the  one  plunging  and  tearing 
downwards,  the  other  struggling  upwards ;  and  so  itself  either 
soaring  aloft  to  the  realms  of  li^t,  or  sinking  down  to  the 
abyss  of  darkness,  according  as,  under  the  guiding  and  con- 
trolling hand  of  the  charioteer,  the  one  or  the  other  prevails. 
Whatever  obscurity  there  may  be  in  regard  to  some  subordi- 
nate details,  we  can  be  at  no  di£Bculty  to  read  the  general 
import,  of  this  pic  ure,  and  to  trace  in  the  two  coursers,  the 
higher  and  the  lower  propensities  of  our  nature  respectively, 
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the  nobler  imptilses  aad  passions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
grosser  appetites  on  the  other,  which  constitute  together  the 
active  or  motive  powers  of  the  sool,  and  which  it  is  the  part  of 
the  highest  principle  of  all,  the  imperial  reason,  to  r^^olate 
and  control  Even  here,  however,  it  is  plain  that  the  straggle 
the  heathen  sage  so  impressively  describes,  is  one  rather  intel- 
lectual, than  in  the  strict  sense  moral  and  spirituaL  It  is  a 
striving  after  truth,  rather  than  after  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  The  great  adversary  which  the  aspiring  soul  has 
to  contend  with  is  error  and  deception,  not  sin — ^and  the 
serene  realm  he  seeks,  the  empyrean  heights  of  pure  reason 
and  absolute  knowledge,  rather  than  the  holy  home  of  eternal 
purity  and  love.  In  short,  light,  not  love,  is  the  key-note  of 
this  whole  speculation,  and  of  all  Plato's  meditations  on  ethical 
questions  throughout  The  tree  of  knowledge,  not  the  tree  of 
life,  holds  the  central  place  in  the  paradiBe  which  he  struggles 
to  regain  for  himself  and  for  us.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
another  celebrated  psychological  picture,  in  which,  with  great 
force  and  beauty,  he  describes  the  elements  of  the  human  soul 
as  threefold,  corresponding  to  a  similar  tripartite  division  he 
makes  of  the  physionl  fi-ame.  First,  there  is  the  reason,  having 
its  seat  and  throne  in  the  highest  and  noblest  part  of  the  body, 
the  head  and  &ce  divine,  and  Uke  it  pointing  upward  to  the 
skies  as  its  true  home ;  then  there  are  the  higher  passions 
and  emotions,*  inferior  to  the  reason,  but  still  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  a  noble  nature,  and  so  placed  in  the  breast,  next  to 
the  seat  of  reason,  but  still  broadly  separated  from  it  by  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  the  neck ;  and  then,  last  of  all,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  body,  and  separated  by  ihe  diaphragm  from  the 
chamber  above,  the  merely  animal  impulses  and  appetites.-)*  Of 
the  general  validity  and  value  of  this  analysis  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  still  the  same  essential  taint  applies  to  it,  as  worked 
out  by  Plato,  as  to  the  other  parts  of  his  philosophy.  It  is 
the  highest  element,  the  pure  reason,  which  he  regards  as  exclu- 
sively immortal  and  divine ;  and  the  other  parts  of  our  nature, 
even  the  best  and  purest  affections,  as  important  only  so  &r 
|U9  they  help  or  hinder  it  in  its  aspirings  and  strugglings  after 
its  true  home  and  immortal  food— the  absolute,  perfect,  everlast- 
ing truth.  Truth,  not  righteousness,  is  still  the  central,  almost 
exclusive,  idea.  The  whole  subject  of  moral  law  and  moral  respon- 
sibility is  thus  defective  in  tms  philosophy,  and  moral  progress 
resolves  itself  very  much  into  a  matter  of  education,  develop- 
ment, spiritual  contemplation,  and  assimilation.  The  idea,  alike 
of  holiness  and  of  a  holy  Qod,  in  the  full  Christian  sense,  are 

•  To  evfiMsiiC'  t  Td  hrthf^nrtxhf.l 
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unknowiL^  Hence  there  is  no  atonement,  no  cross,  no  fore- 
shadowing presage  even,  however  faiilt  or  dim,  of  a  Lamb  of 
God  that  should  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Platonism  has 
thus  no  balm  for  the  soul's  deepest  disease,  no  exorcism  for  that 
dread  spectre  of  guilt  and  fear  which  haunts  the  sinful  and 
alienated  spirit  of  man  evermore,  but  which  the  wisest  of 
heathen  sages  never  fairly  confronts,  or  even  seems  to  see. 

(3.)  It  If^s  reality.  It  deals  in  ideals,  but  fails  to  furnish 
any  actual  embodiment  of  its  own  ideals.  It  can  eloquently 
talk  of  the  perfect  truth,  the  perfect  goodness,  the  perfect 
irazh,  but  how  little  influence  will  these  lofty  visions  produce 
on  the  soul  of  man,  so  long  as  it  remains  a  mere  ideal  abstrac- 
tion !  How  infinitely  different  when,  in  the  person  of  the  Word 
made  flesh,  all  those  transcendent  excellencies  are  seen  embo- 
died, and  we  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Then  do  we  no  longer 
stand  afar  off  and  gaze,  but  we  draw  near  to  his  feet  and  cry, 
**  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  V 
**  Then,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

(4.)  It  lacked  power.  The  glory  of  the  Platonic  teaching 
died  with  Plato  himself.  He  left,  even  in  his  own  school,  no  true 
successora  His  teaching  had  no  power  of  creating  disciples 
like  to  and  worthy  of  the  Master.  It  was  enlightening,  but 
not  life-giving.  It  awoke  the  reason,  but  regenerated  not  the 
80uL  It  was  reserved  for  another  to  say  and  to  fulfil  through 
all  time  his  words,  "  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath  everlast- 
ing life.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water.** 

Plato's  teaching,  in  fine,  was  a  philosophy — Christ's  religion 
is  a  salvation. 

t  "  Plato,  no  more  than  any  otiier  heathen,  bore  in  his  wuX  a  powerful 
impression  of  the  holiness  of  God ;  and  hence  in  his,  as  in  the  whole  heathen 
th^logy,  little  is  even  said  of  this  diyine  attribute,  which  in  Christian  theology 
forms  the  bada  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  Because  it  does  not  bring  the 
idea  of  God  to  penetrate  into  the  liying  reality  and  personality,  the  linman 
and  finite  ever  remains  predominant  and  highest  in  the  heathen  philosophy, 
while  in  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  the  eternal  and  infinite  is  predominant. 
In  the  former,  the  deification  of  man,  in  the  latter,  the  incarnation  of  God,  is 
the  summit  of  pious  faith." — Ackerman,  p.  261. 
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Aet.  X. — Life  ofDr  Leifchild. 

John  LeifihUd,  D.D :  His  public  MifUsbryj  prioaU^  Utefulnesa,  andpenontU 
Charaderuiici.  Founded  vpon  <m  AtUobiogrt^wy.  By  J.  K  Lxir- 
CHILD,  A.M.    London.    1863. 

This  is  not  a  book  to  be  reviewed,  bat  to  be  read  and  enjojed 
We  have  derived  so  much  gratification  from  its  perusal,  that 
we  can  hardly  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  say  a  single  word  regard- 
ing it  in  our  vocation  as  critics.  All  we  shall  remark  is,  that 
the  book  seemil  a  very  exact  counterpart  of  the  man.  It  is  not 
an  artisticallv  perfect  biography,  any  more  than  Dr  Leifchild 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  talents,  or  of  the  highest  style  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  He  was  an  eminently  earnest,  popular,  and  effec- 
tive preacher,  and  this  volume,  which  contains  the  record  of  his 
life,  succeeds  like  himself  in  interesting  and  instructing,  while 
like  himself  also,  it  may  be  justly  charged  with  the  ususd  faults 
of  popularity,  an  excess  of  commonplace  and  diffusiveness. 
These  defects  are,  of  course,  much  more  noticeable  in  the 
printed  page  than  they  may  have  been  in  the  spoken  sermon, 
but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the  other  ought  they  to 
diminish  our  acknowledgment  of  general  effectiveness  and  suo 
cesa  With  all  that  may  be  said  as  to  the  mediocrity  of  both 
his  learning  and  talents,  Dr  Leifchild  was  a  pulpit-king ;  and 
with  all  that  might  be  said  against  the  style  of  his  biography, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  highly  interesting,  instructive,  and 
valuable  work. 

Without  farther  remarks  of  this  kind,  we  proceed  to  set  be- 
fore our  readers  some  of  those  interesting  passages  with  whidi 
this  book  abounds.  Before  doing  so,  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
note  some  of  the  most  important  dates  and  events  in  the  life  of 
Dr  Leifchild.  He  was  bom  at  Bamet,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
year  1780.  His  father  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  was  strongly 
attached  to  Wesleyan  Methodism.  But  although  young  Leif- 
child was  brought  up  among  Methodists  and  Methodist  infiu* 
ences,  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  exchange  an  Arminian  for  a 
Calvinistic  creed  before  entering  on  the  ministry,  and  after 
studying  at  the  Hoxton  academy  from  his  twenty-fourth  to  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  he  was  first  settled  in  1808  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Homton  Street,  Kensington.  Afler  a 
mimstry  of  sixteen  years  in  this  place,  he  removed  to  Bristol, 
where  he  remained  front  1824  to  1830,  and  then  returned  to 
London  as  minister  of  Craven  Chapel,  where  he  laboured  from 
1831  to  1854.  Tn  the  latter  year  he  resigned  the  pastorate, 
and  after  officiating  for  a  time  in  a  new  chapel  at  Brighton, 
he  returned   to  London,   where   he  spent  some  quiet   and 
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honoured  years,  dyin^  in  the  month  of  June  1862,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  bis  age. 

The  active  life  of  Dr  Leifchild  will  thus  be  seen  to  have 
covered  a  very  important  period  in  the  annals  of  Noncon- 
formity, and,  indeed,  of  the  history  of  religion  in  this  country. 
About  the  time  of  his  birth,  evangelism  was  fast  rising  into 
new  life  and  power ;  the  dead  orthodoxy  and  the  deadly  heresy 
which  had  so  long  reigned  with  almost  equally  disastrous 
influence,  were  now  giving  way  before  those  pure  and  awaken- 
ing gospel-trutbswhich  Wesley  and  others  had  again  proclaimed 
with  apostolic  fervency  and  succesa  Mr  LeifchUd  senior,  being 
the  leading  Methodist  in  Bamet,  was  on  one  occasion  honoured 
to  receive  under  his  roof  the  great  founder  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belonged ;  and  the  following  characteristic  glimpse  is  pre- 
sented of  the  man  who  has  exercised  so  vast  a  power  over  the 
religious  destinies  of  England : — 

"  Upon  arriving  at  Barnet,  he  drove  to  my  father's  house,  as  that 
of  the  principal  Methodist  in  the  place.  When  the  door  of  his 
carriage  was  opened,  be  came  out  arrayed  in  his  canonicals.  Child- 
like I  ran  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but  my  father  pulled  me  back ;  upon 
which,  extending  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  '  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  I  was  struck  with  his  accommodation  of  these  words  of 
our  blessed  Lord  to  the  man  himself,  even  though  his  limited  appli* 
cation  of  them  was  perhaps  proper  enough ;  yet  from  not  having 
been  accustomed  to  such  accommodation,  the  act  appeared  to  me  to 
border  upon  presumption.  Even  at  that  early  age  of  seven  years, 
my  reverence  for  the  Saviour  greatly  exceeded  that  for  any  mortal 
being  of  whom  I  had  any  conception.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr  Wesley 
preached  at  the  chapel.  Childlike  I  thought  it  the  best  sermon  I 
had  ever  heard,  merely  for  one  circumstance,  it  was  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  long. 

'*  I  remember  being  particularly  struck  with  the  personal  neat- 
ness of  the  preacher  as  he  came  out  of  his  carriage.  His  coachman 
also  attracted  my  notice,  for  he  seemed  to  be  his  masters  valet  de 
cAam^re,  his  clerk  when  necessary,  and  his  deputy,  to  converse  and 
even  argue  with  people.  I  heard  that  on  one  occasion  an  individual, 
who  was  one  of  the  class  of  captious  questioners,  addressed  himself 
to  Mr  Wesley  with  an  air  of  impertinent  curiosity.  The  preacher 
bad  no  time  to  spare,  and  furthermore  felt  it  necessary  to  check 
annoyances  of  this  kind  for  the  future.  He  therefore  gravely  asked 
bis  questioner,  '  Can  you  read  Greek  V  '  No,  sir,  I  cannot,'  was  the 
reply.'  '  0  then,*  rejoined  Mr  Wesley, '  my  coachman  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  you.' " 

From  the  period  which  the  best  years  of  Dr  Leifchild 
embraced,  and  from  the  prominent  position  which  during  these 
years  he  held  in  the  religious  world,  as  well  as  from  the  fact 
that  his  lot  was  cast  for  a  time  at  Bristol,  he  necessarily  can^e 
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in  contact  with  sucli  oelebrities  as  Wilbeiforce,  Robert  Hall, 
Foster,  Bunting,  ChalmerB,  and  others.  Of  aU  these,  some 
tpersoniEJ  reminiscences  are  contained  in  this  volume,  and  add 
-very  much  to  its  interest  and  value.  We  can  never  hear 
enough  of  such  men,  and  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  share 
in  our  own  gratification  on  account  of  the  additional  information 
which  is  here  communicated  respecting  them. 

The  voung  preacher  had  a  curious  encounter  with  Rowland 
Hill,  which  is  described  in  a  manner  that  does  little  honour  to 
that  laughter-loving  divine.  Without  consulting  Mr  Leifchild, 
he  had  announced  him  to  preach  at  Surrey  Chapel  on  a  Tuesday 
evening,  when  he  himself  had  an  engagement  in  the  country. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilson  (through  whom  Leifchild  bad  been 
placed  in  the  academy  at  Hoxton),  Mr  Hill  conveyed  his  desire 
that  the  youne  man  should  officiate  for  him ;  and  spoke  of  the 
*'  formal  stupid  Presbyterians"  of  Kensington  as  people  among 
whom  it  would  be  &t  from  agreeable  for  him  to  settle.  The 
Presbyterians  probably  enough  deserved  the  epithets  thus 
applied  to  them,  but  whether  even  formality  and  stupidity 
were  not  preferable  to  the  buffoonery  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge : — 

"  On  reaching  Surrey  Chapel,"  says  Leifchild,  ''  on  the  appointed 
evening,  I  found  a  large  congregation  assembled,  including  several 
of  my  fellow-students.  Towards  the  close  of  my  sermon  the  auditors, 
who  had  listened  very  attentively  to  it  previously,  displayed  a  dis- 
position to  risibility  which  confounded  me.  I  expressed  my  regret 
if  I  had  unintentionally  said  anything  to  excite  a  smilei  and  quoted 
the  couplet  of  the  poet  Cowper — 

*  *Ti8  pitiful  to  court  a  grin 
When  yon  should  woo  a  bohL* 

-  '^  Many  were  evidently  ashamed,  and  there  was  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  gravity  for  a  short  while,  but  the  congregation  was  again 
moved  to  risibility.  I  was  much  perplexed  to  conceive  its  cause ; 
but  as  they  did  not  entirely  recover  their  gravity  I  hastened  on  to 
a  conclusion. 

'^  The  cause  of  this  impropriety  was  immediately  made  known  to 
me  by  some  of  my  fellow-students.  Bowland  Hill  having  returned 
sooner  than  was  expected,  had  quietly  entered  the  organ-gallery 
behind  fche  pulpit.  Listening  to  me  he  performed  several  antics— 
at  one  time  expressive  of  his  assent,  at  another  of  his  dissent  from 
what  I  was  saying.  Many  of  the  people  observed  him,  for  it  wis 
impossible  to  look  at  the  preacher  without  seeing  him,  and  hence 
their  risibility. 

''  I  was  indignant  at  his  unseemly  conduct,  and  when  he  came 
into  the  vestry  and  asked  me  to  become  his  curate  at  Wott<m- 
nnder-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  I  told  him  I  declined  his  offer,  and 
was  about  to  settfe  as  minister  at  Kensington.  ^  That  reminds  me,* 
said  he,  '  of  young  men  setting  up  in  business  before  they  have 
served  their  apprenticeship/ 
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"  He  then  stated  the  qualities  he  desired  in  his  curate,  who  was 
also  to  preach  at  Surrey  Chapel  during  his  vacation.  He  added  that 
he  had  one  already,  hut  he  was  too  much  of  a  lady's  preacher,  and 
that  he  had  no  slap-dash  ahont  him ;  of  which,  said  he,  even  you 
have  not  too  much.  But  on  perceiving  my  reluctance  to  entertain 
his  overtures  he  ahruptly  wished  me  good  night. 

"  He  afterwards  called  upon  me  to  request  me  in  his  ahsence  to 
return  an  answer  on  his  behalf  to  an  expected  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
donation  which  he  had  given  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  at  their  next  annual  meeting.  He  came  and  sat  in  his 
carriage,  and  on  my  going  out  to  speak  to  him,  one  of  his  horses 
began  pawing  the  wet  ground,  and  thereby  splashed  me  provokingly. 
-^  That,'. said  Mr  Hill,  '  is  dirt  which  wiU  wipe  off ;  beware,  sir,  of 
dirt  which  won't.' 

^*  He  always  appeared  to  me,  when  I  was  in  his  company,  to  be 
labouring  to  say  something  smart  or  funny,  instead  of  joining  in 
jfree  conversation ;  and  if  his  saying  failed  to  excite  laughter  he 
was  disappointed.  Some  of  his  observations  in  the  pulpit  were 
coarse  and  even  offensive.  I  remember,  in  particular,  a  very  coarse 
remark  after  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Hayes,  Middlesex  (too  coarse 
to  be  inserted).  Yet  his  gentlemanly  origin  and  education  took  off 
in  some  degree  from  the  bad  effect  of  this  habit,  and  prevented  him 
from  descending  to  the  low  buffoonery  of  Matthew  liVilks. 

**  I  thank  Giod  I  have  lived  to  the  day  when  such  antics  and 
ridiculous  sayings  are  no  longer  tolerated  in  the  pulpit.  I  remember 
when  talking  with  Mr  Jay  about  these  things,  and  the  odd  texts 
which  he  himself  sometimes  took,  that  he  remarked — '  These  things 
stick  to  people,  while  your  smooth  sentences  run  off  the  mind  as 
water  off  marble.'  I  rejoined,  *  But  remember,  sir,  that  dirt  also 
will  stick,  and  what  an  example  you  set  of  taking  liberties  with 
Scripture  phraseology  which  others  will  not  fail  to  plead  in  excuse 
on  their  own  licence.'  I  instanced  one  of  his  perversions  of  a  text 
which  he  thus  announced  before  his  sermon,  *  Take  it  by  the  tail.' 
He  admitted  the  force  of  my  remonstrance,  and  promised  to  abstain 
from  such  oddities  in  future." 

As  a  pendant  to  the  above  picture,  we  may  give  the  follow- 
ing from  the  doctor^s  reminiscences  of  Scotland  : — 

"  On  one  occasion  he  was  perplexed  as  to  the  order  of  the  service, 
and  his  own  part  in  it,  when,  upon  interrogating  the  only  attendant 
in  the  vestry,  he  was  informed  that  he  must  'just  do  as  their  ain 
minister  did.' 

" '  But  how  does  he  proceed  7  was  the  inquiry. 

" '  Just  as  he  has  always  done,'  was  the  reply. 

<< '  Explain  to  roe,'  again  urged  the  anxious  Englishman, '  what 
is  the  first  thing  your  minister  does  when  he  enters  the  pulpit.* 

'*  *  He  just  sits  down,'  was  the  reply. 

"  *  What  next  does  he  do  ? 

*' '  Well,  he  just  craves  a  blessing  to  himsel'.' 

'^ '  What  next  ?'  inquired  my  father,  who  thought  he  muU  now 
have  the  desired  information. 
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« <  Well,  he  jost  begins  the  service.' 

'' '  How  ?  how  7*  again  urged  the  Englishman  to  which  the  only 
reply  was— 

" '  The  little  hell  has  done  ringing.'  And  now  my  father  must 
needs  enter  the  pulpit,  uninformed  as  to  the  order  of  procedure." 

The  mighty  names  of  Hall  and  Foster  now  rise  before  usl 
Dr  Leifchild  tells  us  of  Hall,  that  "  hearing  that  Dr  Chalmers 
was  about  to  visit  Bristol,  and  was  coming  to  hear  him,  he  sent 
word  that  unless  he  assured  him  he  would  not  be  present  that 
morning  he  would  not  preach.  He  told  me  that  he  had  once 
heard  Dr  Chalmers  at  Leicester,  and  was  so  electrified  that  he 
then  determined  that  he  would  never  preach  before  him.  How 
afraid  these  great  men  are  of  one  another !" 

Our  worthy  doctor  seems  also  to  have  shared  somewhat  in 
this  terror  of  the  famous  Scotchman,  but  nevertheless  had  on 
one  occasion  to  do  his  best  in  somewhat  disadvantageous  circum* 
stances,  while  the  great  orator  formed  one  of  bis  hearers. 

''  On  that  particular  Sunday  morning,"  we  are  told  by  his  bio- 
grapher, **  my  father  rose  very  unwell,  and  was  troubled  with  a 
severe  headache.  Unable  to  find  a  suitable  substitute  at  so  brief  a 
warning,  he  rode  down  to  his  chapel  thinking  rather  of  a  doctor  of 
medicine  than  a  doctor  of  divinity.  On  reaching  his  little  vestiy 
he  began  to  prepare  some  medicine  with  which  he  had  provided 
himself,  and  was  sitting  with  aching  head  when  in  came  the  quaint 
old  pew  opener,  and  adjusting  his  spectacles  and  wig  abruptly 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  I  do  wonder  what  the  people  find  to  staxe  at,  I 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  him.  He*s  much  about  such  another  man 
as  yourself.'  '  Who  ?'  inquired  my  father.  '  Why  the  great  Dr 
Chalmers,  to  be  sure,'  rejoined  the  official ;'  he  is  in  Mr  Hare's  pew, 
and  all  the  people  are  staring  at  him.'  To  beat  a  retreat  was  im* 
possible,  to  ask  Dr  Chalmers  to  preach  was  too  plainly  useless,  to 
preach  himself  was  too  plainly  a  necessity,  and  out  walked  the 
minister  of  the  chapel  from  his  vestry,  heavy  in  head,  and  heavy 
at  heart,  along  passages  and  round  comers  of  pews,  up  the  numerous 
stairs,  and  into  his  pulpit,  to  preach  without  manuscript  or  note ; 
with  nothing  indeed  before  him  by  way  of  help,  except  the  presence 
of  the  famous  Dr  Chalmers." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  week,  Leifchild  dined  with  his 
dreaded  auditor,  but  the  great  Scotchman  seems  to  have  been, 
as  he  himself  would  have  expressed  it,  somewhat  **  dowf  on 
the  occasion.  "  Chalmers,"  we  are  told,  **  did  not  then  shine 
in  conversation,  or  would  not  engross  it  Others  were  afraid 
of  him,  and  would  not  open  their  lips,  except  in  submissive 
whispers.  Hall  and  my  fether  were  there,  and  talked  to  each 
other,  for  lack  of  freedom  with  Chalmers.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
fa^ure  as  '  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  wit ;'  and  as  in  so 
many  similar  instances,  great  men  were  gather^  together  by 
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a  great  effort,  and  finally  separated,  wondering  at  each  other 
for  saying  so  little." 

Bristol  was,  in  those  days,  a  place  of  much  note  and  many 
attractions.  It  ranked  itself  the  second  city  in  the  empire  ; 
and  in  point  of  the  talent  which  was  gathered  in  and  around 
it,  it  might,  in  several  respects,  have  challenged  comparison 
with  even  the  metropolis  itself.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  striking  memorahilia  which  Dr  Leifchild  preserved  of  its 
greatest  luminary,  during  those  favoured  years  :-— 

"  The  settlement  of  Mr  Hall  at  Broadmead  Chapel  brought  great 
eeldt  to  the  dissenting  interest  at  Bristol.  Strangers  from  all  parts 
flocked  to  hear  him  on  Sabbath  mornings.  I  lost  but  one  hearer, 
my  own  servant,  whom  I  recommended  to  his  church,  as  she  had 
been  benefited  by  his  ministry.  He  was  so  pleased  with  this  act  oxi, 
my  part,  that  he  eaid  to  me,  '  Mr  Leifchild,  it  shall  be  tit-for-tat ; 
you  have  recommended  your  servant  to  attend  my  ministry, — I  have 
recommended  my  own  daughter  to  attend  yours.'  And  this  she  did 
constantly,  being  then  at  a  school  where  the  young  ladies  frequented 
Bridge  Street  Chapel. 

"  I  learnt  from  him  that  most  of  his  great  sermons  were  first 
worked  out  in  thought,  and  inwardly  elaborated  in  the  very  words 
in  which  they  were  delivered.  Thus  they  were  held  so  tenaciously 
in  the  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  them  verhcUim  at  the  distance 
of  years.  He  ridiculed  the  delusion  of  those  who  supposed  that  the 
perorations  of  his  sermons  were  delivered  impromptu,  observing  that 
they  were  the  most  carefully  studied  parts  of  the  whole  discourse. 

"  We  were  present,  together  with  several  ministers,  at  the  open- 
ing of  Mr  Hare's  new  chapel  at  Bedm luster,  on  which  occasion  Dr 
Chalmers  preached  the  morning  sermon.  In  the  course  of  it,  he 
took  occasion  to  commend  ornamental  building,  and  described  most 
vividly  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  with  its  village  spire  pointing  to 
heaven.  When  we  all  dined  together  afterwards,  Dr  Chalmers  was 
thanked  for  his  '  admirable  discourse,'  to  which  Mr  Hall  expressed 
only  a  qualified  assent.  Some  of  us  who  were  near  him,  pressed 
him  to  say  what  he  really  thought  about  the  part  on  village  spires, 
when  he  simply  said,  *  Apocryphal,  Sir,  Apocryphal.' 

^*  The  preacher  of  the  evening  not  being  a  favourite  with  Mr  Hall, 
he  begged  to  be  left  to  himself  in  the  house.  After  a  long  seijj^e 
we  returned,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  weary  of  solitu%  ? 
*  No,  Sir,'  he  replied,  *  I  have  been  too  well  occupied ;  I  hav§  read 
the  whole  of  Dr  Watts'  psalms  and  hymns— quite  through,  Shr — 
every  one  of  them,  Sir, — a  thing  I  have  never  done  before,  nor  ever 
thought  of  doing, — every  one  of  them,  Sir,  I  assure  you.' 

"  He  observed,  respecting  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter at  Broadmead  Chapel,  on  the  discouraging  signs,  and  then  the 
encouraging  ones,  in  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  in  this 
country,  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  roan  driving  two  pigs  to  market, 
when  one,  every  now  and  then,  got  behind  the  other,  until  the  man, 
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whipping  them  up  alternatelji  hiought  them  both  in  together  to 
market. 

^'  A  friend  of  my  father^e  and  of  Mr  Hall  oommanicated  the  fol- 
lowing obserrationB  to  the  former. 

''  These  were  his  obeerrationB  on  three  sermona  which  he  and  I 
beard  many  yean  ago  : — 

''  <  Well,  Mr  Hall,  what  did  you  think  of  the  Grst  sermon,  the 
morning  one  7  His  reply  was, '  Horrid,  Sir,  horrid ;  very  mnch  like 
death  upon  a  mopstick.' 

«  <  But  you  surely  don't  think  so  of  the  second  sermon  ?' 
<<  <  Very  tame,  Sir,  very  tame  indeed ;  yery  mnch  like  the  chirp- 
ing of  a  sparrow  in  Windsor  Forest.' 

'' '  But  what  do  you  say  of  Mr  Fuller's  sermon,  Sir  ?' 
" '  Oh,  he  embowelled  the  text,  and  shewed  us  all  that  was  in  it* 
''  During  a  journey  to  Clevedon,  he  observed  : — *  The  first  effort 
of  the  mind,  when  discerning  new  objects  or  persons,  is  to  detect 
resemblances,  the  next,  to  find  out  differences.' 

Much  follows  respecting  Foster,  the  other  great  light  of 
Bristol  at  the  time,  and  who,  in  profundity  of  intellect,  far  sur- 
passed Hall,  aa  he  probably  did  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
we  confess  to  finding  a  singular  faacination  in  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  man.  More  than  almost  any  biography  we 
ever  read,  does  his  Life  lay  its  grasp  upon  our  attention,  and 
rouse  our  curiosity.  We  long  to  know  more  of  that  powerful 
mind,  which  grapples  with  us  in  every  page  which  he  has  left 
behind  ;  and  we  eagerly  welcome  any  scrap  of  additional  infor- 
mation respecting  a  man  who  seems,  to  our  fieuicy,  to  tower  like 
some  giant  pine  in  its  rugged  grandeur,  above  the  humbler, 
though  more  graceful,  trees  by  its  side,  and  who  looks  down 
from  a  lofty  elevation  even  upon  Hall,  his  great  contemporary 
and  friend.  Willingly  would  we  dilate  on  this  subject,  but 
have  a  wholesome  dread  of  outrunning  the  sympathy  of  our 
readers.  We  may  venture,  however,  on  a  few  selections  firom 
the  interesting  details  contained  in  these  pages : — 

''  Next,"  we  are  told,  ^'  to  his  abhorrence  of  unnecessary  publica- 
tion, came  his  strong  antipathy  to  public  meetings  held  on  behalf 
of  the  religious  and  benevolent  societies  of  the  day.  He  denounced 
the  speeches  as  a  species  of  public  flattery,  and  as  causing  artificial 
excitement,  all  unworthy  of  the  smallest  pretensions  to  rationality 
and  religion.  He  reprobated  exciting  meetings  as  '  a  kind  of  dram- 
drinking  ;'  and  then  he  would  add  sarcastically,  '  To  be  sure^  you 
have  taken  from  the  people  all  their  innocent  recreations,  and  you 
must  supply  them  with  amusement  of  some  kind.' 

''  His  metaphors  or  similes,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  pxoachlng 
and  writing^  were  perfect  in  their  kind.  His  skill  in  oonstmoting 
them  may  be  traced  to  a  habit  of  his  mind  in  forming  analogies 
from  almost  every  object  of  sight  or  sense.  At  a  later  period,  these 
ornaments  of  discourse  were  seldom  introduced  by  him.    He  seemed 
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to  be  afraid  of  yeoturing  upon  one,  lest  it  should  not  be  perfectly 
correct.  Mr  Hall  called  this  a  retributive  judgment  upon  Foster, 
for  the  severity  with  which  he  had  criticised  others  in  his  reviews 
of  their  writings." 

His  notoriously  morbid  curiosity  about  the  unseen  world  ia 
almost  awfuUy  illustrated  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Both  of  them  ^Hall  and  Foster)  were  believers  in  apparitions, 
and  in  stories  founded  upon  them.  Mr  Foster's  impatience  of  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  respecting  the  other  world,  made  him 
desirous  to  converse  with  some  spiritual  visitor,  and  of  learning 
what  such  an  one  could  disclose.  When  he  was  descending  Snow* 
don,  during  a  tour  in  North  Wales,  with  his  friend  Mr  Stokes  of 
Worcester,  he  stopped  and  looked  over  down  to  a  deep  valley. 
When  his  friend  came  up  with  him,  he  was  leaning  forward  with 
evident  abstraction  of  mind.  '  0  sir,'  exclaimed  Foster,  '  look  down 
there ;  look  down  there,  sir ;  there 's  a  leap,  sir— one  leap,  sir — a 
bold  leap,  and  in  one  moment  I  should  know  the  grand  secret  1' 
His  friend  was  terrified  at  his  wild  look,  and  humbly  entreated  him 
to  draw  back  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  Foster  did  with 
reluctance." 

So  tempting  have  we  found  the  society  of  those  to  whom 
this  biography  introdaoes  us,  that  we  have  as  yet  said  little 
about  the  subject  of  it  —  Dr  Leifchild  himself.  In  what 
remains  of  our  space,  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  him  as  fully  aa 
possible  before  our  readers  in  his  own  words.  His  one  great 
and  honourable  claim  to  distinction  is,  that  he  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful minister  of  the  gospel.  Both  in  his  first  charge  at  Ken- 
sington, and  then  successively  in  Bridge  Street  Chapel,  Bristol, 
and  in  Craven  Chapel,  London,  he  attracted  immense  congre- 
gations, and  kept  them  up  from  year  to  year.  Thousands  used 
to  hear  the  word  of  life  from  his  lips,  Sabbath  by  Sabbath ; 
and  it  must  be  interesting  to  all,  and  especially  to  clerical 
readers,  to  learn  the  means  by  which  he  contrived,  during  so 
lengthened  a  period,  to  wield  so  great  pulpit  power.  He  was 
not  possessed  of  a  powerfal  imagination  like  Chalmers,  of  a 
polished  and  classical  style  like  Hall,  or  of  striking  originality 
of  thought  like  Foster ;  yet  he  rivalled  the  most  successful  of 
these  great  preachers  in  the  influence  which  he  exerted  in  the 
pulpit.  The  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  referring  to  the  power  of 
Dr  Leifchild's  preaching,  thus  expresses  himself: — "I  recall 
his  thoughts  and  his  words,  and  I  try  to  discern  the  secret  of 
the  spells  which,  when  I  was  young,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher 
cast  upon  me.  It  seemed  to  thrill  through  my  nerves,  and 
tingle  m  the  very  marrow  of  my  bonea  He  kindled  to  a  flame 
that  desire  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  with  which  my  boy- 
hood's thoughts  had  been  haunted ;  and  I  ask  myself  where 
was  the  power  ?  It  was  himself !  It  was  the  man,  the  veij 
loal  of  manliness,  the  very  soul  of  godliness  projectcKi  into  his 
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ministry.  It  was  the  spirit  that  emphasized  eveiy  word, 
emanated  in  every  look  and  gesture,  and  charged  every  sen- 
tence, when  his  soul  was  up,  with  its  own  intense  vitality/' 

Like  Whitefield  and  many  other  men  celebrated  in  their  day 
as  popular  and  effective  preachers,  Dr  Leifchild  has  left  nothing 
which,  apart  from  the  man  himself,  and  the  living  power  which 
was  felt  in  his  delivery,  will  account  for  the  impression  which 
he  produced  In  order  that  the  beauty  of  a  flower  may  bo 
appreciated,  it  must  be  looked  at  waving  in  the  %vind,  or 
expanding  in  the  sunshine,  and  not  judged  of  by  the  appear- 
ance which  it  presents  in  the  herbarium  of  the  botanist.  And 
so  with  the  mere  popular  preacher.  To  understand  and  feel 
his  power,  he  must  be  heard  in  the  full  flow  and  torrent  of  his 
eloquence.  And  however  commonplace  those  passages  from  Dr 
Leifchild*s  sermons  which  his  biographer  has  preserved  may 
appear,  we  are  assured  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  effect 
which  they  produced  when  delivered.  His  perorations,  es^ 
cially,  were  eminently  powerful  and  impressive.  The  writer 
already  quoted  says  respecting  these,  "  I  have  heard  him  pour 
forth  his  warnings,  and  appeals,  and  denunciations,  till  the  con- 
gregation sat  as  paralysed,  till  men  held  their  breath,  and 
women  sobbed  in  the  intensity  of  their  excitement ;  and  then, 
with  one  brief  sentence  which,  in  force  and  fire,  surpassed  them 
all,  he  would  pause,  and,  amidst  a  breathless  silence,  with  an 
emphatic  nod,  his  acted  Amen,  sit  down."  With  this  testimony 
to  his  pulpit  power,  let  us  now  pi-esent  his  own  account  of  his 
method  of  preparing  and  delivering  his  sermons  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  composing  my  sermons,  I  began, 
while  among  the  Methodists,  with  carefully  written  discooises,  which 
were  committed  to  memory,  and  in  which  many  imitations  of  San- 
rins's  impassioned  language  were  employed  with  great  effect.  I 
continued  the  same  plan  at  Hoxton ;  and,  while  there,  preached 
with  general  acceptance,  certainly  much  more  frequently  than  any 
of  the  other  students. 

''  When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  Hornton  Street  Chapel,  Ken- 
sington, I  continued  the  same  habits,  and  I  found  my  memory, 
which  was  naturally  very  good,  considerably  improved  by  use. 
Then,  however,  I  thought,  after  I  had  gone  through  my  little  stock, 
that  I  had  exhausted  all  pulpit  subjects,  and  that  I  should  never 
hold  out  to  the  end  of  life.  One  sermon  would  then  cost  me 
two  or  three  days  to  prepare  and  commit  to  memory.  But  subjects 
gradually  multiplied,  and  composition  became  easier.  My  hearen 
also  increased,  and  some  were  very  intelligent  This  bad  a  good 
effect  in  making  me  attentive  and  studious.  I  had  derived  great 
advantage  from  Mr  True's  lectures  on  elocution  at  Hoxton,  and  am 
convinced  that  much  impression  in  the  pulpit  is  lost  from  want  of 
proper  instruction  in  that  art. 

'*  I  have  been  fond  of  old  divinity,  and  have  made  a  colloctioD, 
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daring  many  yean,  of  the  best  writers  of  the  old  Bchool.  Their 
quaintness,  perhaps,  infected  my  style;  but  it  gave  point,  and, 
above  all,  many  happy  elucidations  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  old 
writers  excelled,  and  which  I  have  always  found  to  interest  and 
edify  people.  I  have  retained  nearly  the  same  views  of  divine 
truth  as  those  with  which  I  started,  steering  equally  clear  of  high 
Calvinism  and  low  Arminianism. 

"  At  Bristol,  and  more  especially  at  Craven  Chapel,  my  perora* 
tions  have  been  highly  animated,  and  perhaps  declamatory.  I 
often  found  that  they  had  been  useful  in  awakening  men's  minds 
out  of  lethargy.  Yet  now,  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  I 
should  be  frightened,  even  if  I  could  make  such  bold,  vehement, 
and  startling  appeals. 

''  I  never  used  notes  of  any  kind,  and  never  read  a  sermon  in 
the  pulpit  but  once,  when  the  congregation  were  so  annoyed  at  my 
lifelessness,  that  I  gave  up  the  practice  for  ever.  Yet  the  fact  of 
not  reading  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  the  same  sermons  on  such 
public  occasions  as  anniversaries,  openings  of  chapels,  and  ordina- 
tions of  ministers,  while  I  have  seen  other  ministers  easily  availing 
themselves  of  their  old  stores. 

"  For  many  years  I  accustomed  myself  to  begin  my  sermons  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  partly  with  a  view  of  securing  the  attention  of 
my  hearers  and  a  suppression  of  noise  and  coughing,  and  partly 
also  to  gather  up  my  own  thoughts,  and  to  get  the  people  in  time 
into  harmony  with  them.  I  reserved  myself  for  the  greatest  use 
of  my  voice,  and  for  the  utmost  animation,  till  the  last  To  em- 
body this  plan  in  a  precept  fox  remembrance,  I  thus  quaintly 
expressed  it  :-*- 

**  Begin  low, 

Proceed  slow ; 

Take  fire, 

Bise  higher ; 

Be  self-possessed 

When  most  impress'd. 

''  I  have  found  devotional  poetry,  much  of  which  I  had  learnt  in 
early  life,  to  be  very  useful  to  me.  It  would  often  suggest  itself 
to  me  in  the  pulpit  by  some  remark  I  was  then  making,  and  would 
come  forth  spontaneously.  If  I  failed  in  a  word  or  a  line,  I  could 
always  make  up  the  failure  of  memory  from  my  own  mind,  when 
excited.  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  and  poems  were  most  frequently 
quoted  by  me,  to  which  I  added  many  pieces  of  blank  verse  from 
Milton,  Young,  and  Cowper.  Towards  the  close  of  my  ministry  I 
was  more  sparing  in  the  use  of  poetry,  as  well  as  more  even  in  my 
voice  through  the  discourse. 

"  I  have  seldom  had  to  complain  of  any  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  my  auditors,  and  I  have  often  carried  them  along  with  me 
in  bursts  of  feeling.  I  have  invariably  found  that,  if  you  preach  to 
people  in  an  expostulatory,  persuasive,  and  pathetic  manner,  looking 
them  in  the  face,  and  evincing  no  desire  to  be  admired  or  wondered 
at,  you  will  never  fail  to  get  a  hold  upon  them.  Ministers  have 
only  (with  the  help  of  God)  to  carry  on  the  interest  which  a  man 
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excites  in  company  by  an  earnest  disconise,  to  a  higher  style,  and 
to  a  greater  degree,  in  the  most  important  subjects,  to  secure  a 
similar  or  more  marked  attention. 

"  My  preaching  has  been  always  textual.  There  is  an  indiyi- 
duality  in  Scripture  passages  which  can  be  discerned  and  brought 
out  by  close  attention,  and  by  which  attention  I  have  been  enabled 
to  preserve  considerable  variety  in  an  extended  and  regular  ministiy. 

*'  I  have  always  thought  it  advisable  to  make  my  introductions 
short,  and  my  divisions  simple.  Of  late  years  I  have  thought  it 
best  not  to  give  out  the  divisions  or  heads  of  my  sermons  before- 
hand, as  I  once  did,  and  as  some  ministers  still  do.  Such  announce- 
ments forestall  curiosity,  and  sometimes  make  our  hearers  impatient 
when  they  begin  to  reflect  how  much  has  yet  to  come.  I  have  also 
latterly  shortened  my  sermons,  as  well  as  what  is  called  *  the  long 
prayer,'  which,  indeed,  for  many  years  I  have  made  much  briefer 
than  ordinary,  never  allowing  it  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
I  have  also  endeavoured  to  dispose  striking  thoughts  in  different 
parts  of  the  sermon,  in  order  to  sustain  the  attention.  I  have  not 
employed  much  illustration,  though  I  have  admitted  pertinent 
anecdotes.  What  I  strenuously  laboured  to  avoid  was  tiumofony, 
that  bane  of  all  impression.  The  speaker^s  tone  at  the  end  of  his 
sentences  should  be  varied,  and  the  pitch  or  key  of  his  voice  should 
be  varied  in  different  parts  of  his  discourse.  The  less  there  is  of 
gesticulation  the  better,  in  my  opinion.  Better  than  this  is  a  direct 
look  at  the  people,  which  secures  their  attention." 

We  have  presented  these  gleanings  from  the  memoir  of  this 
eminent  Nonconformist  minister,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  both  interesting  and  useful  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers. 
Many  other  passages  have  been  marked  by  us  as  worthy  of 
being  extracted,  but  we  must  refer  such  as  desire  fuUer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man  and  his  work  to  the  volume  itself.  They 
will  find  in  it  much  to  enhance  their  estimate  of  the  devoted- 
ness,  prudence,  energy,  and  usefulness  of  Dr  Leifchild.  With 
rare  skill  he  steered  his  way  through  those  difficulties  that  too 
often  beset  the  ministers  of  such  a  democratic  community  as 
that  to  which  he  belonged.  Without  pandering  to  any  one's 
prejudices,  or  resorting  to  any  unworthy  means  of  maintaining 
popularity,  he  preserved,  through  a  long  life,  vast  influence  as 
a  preacher,  and  was  hardly  ever  vexed  by  any  disturbances  in 
his  successive  congr^ations.  Few  have  been  the  lives  of 
ministers  which  have  proved  such  a  long  and  eminent  succesa 
And  few  are  the  clerical  biographies  which  are  so  well  fitted  as 
this  one  to  awaken*  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  both 
towards  pastor  and  people.  In  hia  faithful  and  fearless  pro- 
clamation of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  whether  men  were  pleased 
with  them  or  not,  and  in  their  cordial  appreciation  of  these 
truths  and  heartfelt  esteem  for  the  man  who  so  consistently 
and  powerfully  enforced  them,  there  is  a  model  presented  to 
both  ministers  and  congregations*     In  the  address  of  one  of 
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the  deacons  of  the  church,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr  Leifchild's 
resignation  of  the  pastorate  of  Gravel  Chapel,  in  May  1864, 
these  words  occur : — ''  He  has  been,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  an  evangelical  preacher.  Christ  and  his  cross  has  been 
all  his  theme,  and  in  him  the  prophecy  of  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet, as  in  a  thousand  other  cases,  blessed  be  Qoo,  has  been 
fulfilled.  Christ  has  been  exalted ;  Christ  has  been  extolled ; 
Christ  has  been  set  high  in  every  sermon  he  has  preached. 
The  deity  of  CImst  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  atonement 
resulting  therefrom,  the  constant  and  prevalent  intercession  of 
Christ,  justification  by  faith  in  his  atomng  blood,  the  new  birth, 
the  enlightening,  renewing  influences  of  Gbd  the  Holy  Qhost ; 
these  cardinal  points,  I  appeal  to  you,  have  never  been  omitted 
in  any  sermon  he  has  preached  within  these  walls  down  to  the 
very  last."  And  while  testimony  was  thus  borne — ^a  testimony 
more  valuable  far  than  the  two  thousand  guineaa  with  which 
he  was  soon  afterwards  presented — ^to  the  fulness  of  that  gospel 
which  he  had  preached,  Dr  Leifchild  could  say  for  his  part  on 
that  occasion  : — "  It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  on  a 
grave  and  serious  review  of  the  subject  of  my  ministry,  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  Testament,  as  my  knowledge  o£  its 
contents  increased,  and  my  sphere  of  observation  and  expe* 
rience  enlarged,  to  find  that  I  had  nothing  to  retract,  nothing 
but  what  I  had  to  repeat  again  and  again,  with  variety  only  in 
illustration  and  dress.  The  substantial  and  essential  features, 
which  never  grow  old  with  age,  nor  lose  their  vigour  with  time 
remain  unaltered.  To  me  it  is  a  new  gospel  to  this  hour  for 
its  freshness  and  beauty ;  and  it  brightens  upon  me  more  as  I 
draw  towards  the  close  of  my  mortal  journey.  I  have  not 
served  you,  the  people  of  my  charge,  as  I  wished  to  do  ;  but  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  have  done  my  best  I  never  once, 
through  the  whole  of  those  three-and-twenty  years,  preached 
an  unstudied  sermon  in  that  pulpit,  though  this  has  often  cost 
me  sleepless  Saturday  nights,  and  made  me  feel  the  ministry 
to  be  indeed  '  the  burden  of  the  Lord.' " 

This  honoured  servant  of  Christ  fell  placidly  asleep  at  the 
dose  of  the  Sabbath,  on  the  29th  of  June  1 862,  and  having  been 
one  of  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  he  will,  with 
that  glorious  company,  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 
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GENCE. 

There  are  many  indications  to  be  perceived,  that  the  yehement 
attacks  which  have  recently  been  made  in  our  country  on  the  Old 
Testament,  will  soon  be  transferred,  with  equal  intensity,  to  the 
New.  Bishop  Colenso,  though  hitherto  abstaining  from  any  direct 
assault  upon  the  Gkwpels,  has  warned  his  readers  that  this  wUl  come 
in  due  time.  The  promulgation  of  his  sentence  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  is  only  deferred,  until,  as  he 
imagines,  he  shall  have  conclusively  settled  that  of  the  Old.  And 
no  intelligent  mind  can  hesitate  as  to  the  result  which  he  will  reach 
in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  principles 
which  he  has  adopted,  and  the  hints  which  he  has  already  thrown 
out,  as  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  he  allows  to  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  clearly  indicate  the  conclusion  which  he  is 
prepared  to  announce,  when  he  comes  to  deal  particularly  with  the 
New  Testament 

Meanwhile,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  *'  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before.**  A  Life  of  Christ  has  recently  appeared  at  Paris, 
froQ)  the  pen  of  M.  Ernest  Benan,  which  may  convey  to  us  some 
notion  of  the  path  about  to  be  trod  by  infidels  and  rationalists  at 
home.  M.  Benan  is  well  known  as  an  oriental  scholar,  and  has 
acquired  still  greater  notoriety  from  the  extraordinazy  inaugural 
lecture  which  he  delivered,  as  Professor  of  Hebrew,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  In  that  lecture,  our  divine  Bedeemer  was  referred  to 
in  terms  which  shocked  all  but  the  lowest  type  of  Bocinians  and 
Humanitarians.  He  was  represented  as  having  been  merely  a  man 
of  the  highest  capacity  and  the  purest  character ;  and  such  is  the 
view  of  Him  which  is  presented,  at  greater  length,  in  the  same 
author's  ''  Vie  de  J^sus,"  just  published.  This  work,  in  point  of 
audacity  and  impiety,  seems  quite  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
StrauBs's  "  Leben  Jesu,"  which  formerly  excited  so  great  a  sensation. 
We  shall  probably  require  to  notice  it,  and  some  kindred  publica- 
tions, at  greater  length  afterwards,  but  our  object,  in  the  mean  time, 
IS  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  With 
this  view,  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  AOienctwni^  a 
periodical  which,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  is  no  longer  content  with 
that  negative  character  which  it  was  wont  to  maintain  in  reference 
to  divine  revelation,  but  has  of  late  been  giving  quite  an  active 
support  to  the  rationalistic  movement  now  in  progress  among  ua. 
Even  it,  however,  as  would  appear  from  the  following  extract,  is 
somewhat  startled  by  the  lengths  to  which  H.  Benan  has  gone  in 
his  recent  work.  After  styling  it  "  an  epoch-mahing  book,"  and 
declaring  that  *'  few  men  of  culture,  not  to  say  theological  critics, 
will  fail  to  read  it  with  admiration,*'  it  remarks  : — 

"  Charmed,  as  we  are,  with  the  beauty  of  the  language,  and  agrpong 
with  many  portions  of  the  Darrative,  the  prevailing  impreMion  en  the  mind 
18  sad  and  sorrowful.    The  fine  harmony  of  the  periods  conveys  sentiments 
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that  grate  harshly  oq  the  soul,  and  leave  a  melancholy  feeling  behind  The 
wonderful  Founder  of  Christianity  is  photographed  by  a  critioal  analyst, 
who  uses  all  the  apparatus  of  modern  science  to  bnng  out  his  inmost  features, 
the  very  processes  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  has  no  scruple  in  substituting 
for  the  Evangelist's  opinions,  what  he  himself  deems  superior.  He  has 
traversed  a  most  hazardous  region  without  fear  or  hesitation.  Though  some 
parts  of  the  way  are  Fafe  and  plain,  we  cannot  accompany  him  generally. 

'*  We  may  state  the  views  of  M.  Kenan  on  various  important  points. 

"  With  regard  to  the  four  canonical  gospels,  he  calls  them  authentic ; — 
believes  that  they  came  from  the  first  century,  and  that  they  belong,  in  a 

foneral  way,  to  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear,  fiut  he  regards  their 
istorical  value  as  very  different.  The  discourses  of  Matthew  merit  unusual 
confidence,  because  they  are  the  hgia,  the  very  notes  taken  under  the  influ- 
ence of  vivid  remembrance.  The  true  words  of  Jesus,  he  thinks,  are  easily 
discovered  by  the  critic,  because  they  reveal  themselves,  and  vibrate  to  his 
touch,  amid  the  chaos  of  unequal  traditions.  The  narrative  parts,  grouped 
around  this  primitive  germ  in  the  first  gospel,  have  not  the  same  authority. 
They  are  interspersed  with  feeble  legends,  which  originated  in  the  piety  of 
the  second  Christian  veneration.  The  gospel  of  Mark  is  much  more  com- 
pact and  precise,  less  loaded  with  the  fabulous  of  a  later  date.  Of  the  three 
synonticai  gospels,  it  has  remained  the  most  ancient  and  original.  Mark's 
details  have  a  clearness  unknown  to  the  other  evangelists.  He  gives  minute 
observations,  coming,  doubtless,  from  an  eye-witness,  who  was  probably 
Peter,  as  Papias  thinks.  The  historical  value  of  Luke's  gospel  is  weaker, 
because  it  is  a  document  at  second  hand.  The  narrative  is  more  minute, 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  more  artificial  and  precise.  The  author,  writing  out 
of  Pafeistine,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  describes  places  with 
less  accuracy,  presents  a  false  idea  of  the  temple  as  an  oratory,  weakens  the 
details  bv  a  sort  of  harmooising  process,  exaggerates  marvels,  and  commits 
errors  of  chronology.  He  is  totally  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  cites 
no  words  of  Jesus  in  that  language,  though  the  latter  spoke  it  habitually. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  compiler  who  has  not  seen  the  witnesses,  but  works  upon 
texts,  trying  to  make  them  agree.  Probably  this  evangelist  had  before  him 
the  biographical  collection  of  Mark  and  the  logia  of  Matthew ;  but  he  takes 
many  bbertiee  with  them,  sometimes  fusing  two  anecdotes  or  parables  into 
one,  and  again,  dividing  one  thing  into  two.  He  has  not  the  impabsiveness 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.  His  own  tendencies  are  apparent.  A  very  rigid 
devotee,  he  holds  that  Jesus  was  a  democrat  and  an  £bionite,  that  Is,  one 
opposed  to  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  persuaded  that  the  revenge  of 
the  poor  will  come.  He  is  fond  of^ narratives  that  bring  into  prominence 
the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  exaltation  of  the  humble,  and  modifies 
the  old  traditions  to  give  them  this  sense.  His  early  pages  contain  legends 
of  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  In  describing  the  last  days  of  Jesus,  he  invents 
circumstances,  and  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  piBrviuied  by  the 
influence  of  legend,  and  borrowed  from  a  moro  recent  recital.  Luke,  in 
short,  is  less  an  evangelist,  than  a  biographer  of  Jesus,  a  harmonist,  a  cor- 
rector, like  Maroion  or  Tatian.  Yet  he  belongs  to  the  first  century.  The 
reading  of  his  gospel  has  many  charms,  because  he  adds  an  element  of  skill 
and  arrangement  to  the  incomparable  beautv  of  the  common  foundation. 
His  admirable  arrangement  increases  the  effect  of  the  likeness,  without 
seriously  destroying  its  truth.  .  .  .  M.  Kenan  does  not  venture  to  say  that 
the  fourth  gospel,  as  a  whole,  was  written  by  a  Galilean  fii^herman.  Yet 
he  believes  that  it  did  come,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  from  the  school 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  attached  itself  to  John  ;  and  that  it  roprusents  to  us 
a  version  of  the  Master's  life  worthy  of  consideration,  and  often  preferable 
to  the  other  three." — Athenccum, 

We  simply  remark  at  present  on  the  above,  that  ISI.  Renan  clearly 
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bases  his  attack  on  the  gospels  generally,  and  on.  that  of  8t  Luke  in 
particular,  on  the  assumption  that  HebreiD  was  the  language  which 
was  habitually  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  This  assump- 
tioD,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  has  been  met  and  over- 
thrown by  Mr  Roberts  in  his  work  on  the  Gospels,  which  was  noticed 
in  our  last  number.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  subject  at  present ; 
but  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  records  of  the  life  of  Christ  himself 
will  soon  become  the  battle-field  on  which  the  friends  and  foes  of 
divine  revelation  will  meet,  we  shall  speedily  have  occasion  to  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  many  important  questions  which  must 
thus  be  suggested. 

Stanleys  " Lectures  (ni  the  Jevdah  ChurchJ' 

It  is  important  to  have  an  accurate  conception  of  the  position 
occupied  at  the  present  day,  by  such  an  influential  writer  as  Canon 
Stanley.  We  gladly  acknowledge  the  many  eminent  merits  which 
belong  to  his  works.  His  power  of  vivifying  the  past  is  almost 
unrivalled.  But  how  little  does  mere  scenic  ability  make  up  for 
the  want  or  denial  of  evangelical  truth  I  His  "  Sermons  in  the 
East,"  recently  published,  while  abounding  in  beauties,  shew  how 
very  negative  is  his  theology.  And  his  ''  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church"  prove  still  more  conclusively  how  far  he  has  departed  from 
the  '^  old  paths"  of  reverence  for  Scripture,  and  respect  for  doctrinal 
truth,  and  how  close  an  approximation  he  has  made  to  the  school  of 
Colenso  and  the  Essayists.  In  the  introduction  to  the  work  just 
named,  he  says  : — 

"  Of  course  the  main  balk  of  the  aoiborities  is  to  be  found  in  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  has  been,  at  yarioua  times,  soppooed 
that  the  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel  were  all  writt^,  in  their  ws- 
sent  form,  by  those  whose  names  they  bear.  This  noUon,  however,  lias 
been  in  former  ages  disputed,  both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  theolof^ans, 
and  is  now  rejected  by  almost  all  scholars.  It  has  no  foundation  in  the 
several  books  themselves,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  strong  internal  evidence 
of  their  contents.  To  determine  accurately  the  authorship  and  the  dates  of 
these  and  the  other  sacred  writings,  is  a  Question  belonpng  to  the  same 
biblical  oritidsm  which  has  thus  modified  tne  opinion  just  mentioned ;  and 
to  those  who  are  called  to  enter  into  the  details  of  sudi  inquiries,  I  gladly 
leave  the  solution  of  this  problem." 

To  this  passage  we  append  the  following  just  remarks  of  a  leaned 
contemporary  : — 

"  Whatever  else  the  learned  professor  means  by  these  sentences,  he  must 
mean  that  he  does  not  receive  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateudi  any 
more  than  he  believes  that  Joshua  and  Samuel  wrote  the  books  which  bear 
their  names.  We  are  sorry  to  find  him  mixing  up  together  questions  so  diSt^ 
rent  as  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  Moses  ana  of  Samuel.  We  observe  the 
same  absence  of  minute  discrimination  in  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  ci 
the  books  '  in  their  present  form.'  If  this  is  literally  what  is  intended,  we 
have  not  much  to  say.  because  we  happen  to  think  it  very  probable  thai 
Moses  did  not  write  tne  account  of  his  own  death  and  bunai ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, wo  suppose,  we  believe  that  Moses  gave  us  the  Pentateuch  substan- 
tially as  we  have  it.  That  he  may  have  made  use  of  existing  materials  we 
admit,  as  also  that  sundry  explanatory  clauses  have  been  inserted  since  his 
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time ;  but  beyond  this  we  dare  not  go,  and  do  not  wish  to  go.  Right  or  wrong, 
we  flatter  oarselvee  that  herein  there  are  many  scholars  who  agree  with  us. 
As  it  regards  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  the  case  is  different,  and  the 

Question  is  a  much  more  open  one.  So  much  has  of  late  been  written  in 
efenoe  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  we  wonder  to  hear 
Oanon  Stanley  speak  as  he  does.  Equally  do  we  wonder  to  hear  him  classing 
'  the  other  sacred  writings'  under  the  same  category,  and  telling  us  it  belongs 
to  biblical  criticism  to  determine  their  authorship  as  well  as  their  date.  To 
OS  it  seems  that  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  books  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  historical  fact,  and  that  criticism  is  no  more  in  a  position  to  decide  it,  or 
required  to  decide  it,  than  to  determine  whether  Canon  Stanley  wrote  these 
Lectures  on  the  JewUh  Church;  or  that  Livy  and  Tacitus,  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus,  wrote  the  books  which  boar  their  names.  There  is,  of  course, 
certain  internal  evidence  which  bears  unon  the  asserted  age  and  country  of 
a  book,  and  by  which  traditional  ana  historical  testimony  is  estimated. 
Where  all  these  agree,  no  question  is  raised.  But,  after  all,  the  evidence 
npon  which  we  receive  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  sacred  books  is  mainly, 
and  perhaps  exdusively,  historical  or  traditional.'*-— v/ouma^  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, 

CoUnso  on  the  Authorship  of  the  PentaJtench, 

As  most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware,  the  redoubtable  Bishop  of 
Natal  has,  in  bis  second  volume,  fixed  upon  Samuel  as  the  author 
of  great  part  of  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  hardihood  or  the  baselessness  of  this  hypothesis  be  the  more 
astounding.  The  idea  which  it  involves  offers  a  gratuitous  insult 
to  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  is 
but  a  monstrous  birth  of  Dr  Colenso's  too  fruitful  brain.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Reviewy  the  groundlessness  and 
audacity  of  the  hypothesis  are  well  exposed.  We  quote  a  passage 
from  the  article  entitled,  "Bible  Criticism — Beformers  and  De- 
structives," a  title  not  particularly  happy,  since  the  only  works 
referred  to  are  those  of  Coleuso,  Davidson,  Stanley,  and  Maurice, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  whom  of  these  the  hoDOurable 
name  of  Reformer  could  be  given  : — 

''It  may  be  true  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel  we, for  the  first  time,  find 
men's  names  formed  from  the  divine  name  Jehovah  ;  it  may  be  further  true 
that  the  name  Elohim  was  most  used  by  David  in  his  earlier,  and  Jehovah 
in  his  later  psalms ;  and  yet  we  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  towards 
proving  that  we  are  indebted  to  Samuel  for  the  latter  name,  or  that  he  wrote 
the  Elohistic  portions  of  the  FentateuchT  Whatever  the  confidence  Dr 
Colenso  may  profess,  he  must  be  aware  that,  even  accepting  all  his  own 
notions,  the  selection  of  Samuel  as  the  Elohist  is  a  mere  conjecture,  unsup- 
ported by  anything  which  bears  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  proof.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  finds  certain  phenomena  which  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis  ;  bnt  no  sound  rcasoncr  would  attach  the  slightest  validity  to  an 
argument  of  this  character.  We  require  something  more  than  facts  that  can 
'  be  reconciled  with  or  expkined  by  it ;  we  want  some  evidence  that  estab- 
lishes its  truth.  He  would,  in  fact,  have  been  just  as  much  warranted  in 
ascribing  the  work  to  Abner,  or  Uriah  of  Gath,  or  Zadok,  or  any  other  of 
their  contemporaries,  as  to  Samuel. 

'*  The  theory  adds  another  to  the  legion  of  hy^yothes^  to  which  the  inter- 
change of  the  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  has  given  rise.  Considering  the 
number  who  have  essayed  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and  how  successful  each 
new  critic  has  been  to  overthrow  the  system  of  everybodv  elso,  and  bow  com- 
pletely he  has  fiailed  in  laying  a  better  foundation  for  his  own,  we  marvel 
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that  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  bishop,  and  othen  of  his  school,  that  thcw  are 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  tne  phenomena,  and  nndoly  majpiifjing 
a  difficulty  which  would  easily  be  explained  had  we  more  perfect  infofmap 
tion.  At  leasti  after  the  failure  of  so  many,  a  tone  of  greater  modesty  would 
haTO  been  more  becoming  a  new  adYenturer  in  a  field  already  oorered  with 
the  wrecks  of  theories  that  at  first  appeared  as  prombing  as  his  own.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  no  explanation  that  has  hitherto  been  ] 


bT  the  adTOcates  of  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  especially  that  no  interpretation  of  the  dirine 
declaration  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  affords  a  perfectly  satisfactory  mode 
of  reconciling  it  with  the  previous  appearance  of  the  name  in  the  sacred  nar- 
ratlTo  ;  but  assuredly  there  are  as  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who 
find  the  solution  in  the  existence  of  separate  documents.  If  anj  one  would 
learn  how  serious  are  the  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  this  idea,  let  him 
carefully  study  the  curious  table  which  Dr  Davidson  has  prepared,  with  the 
view  of  separating  the  Pentateuch  into  its  component  parts.  Both  of  the 
names  are  continually  occurring  in  the  very  place  where,  according  to  the 
notion  of  these  critics,  they  ought  not  to  be  ;  and  all  sorts  of  devices  are 
call^  into  requisition  to  get  rid  of  phenomena  so  inconvenient  and  perplex- 
ing, the  most  amusing  being  a  *  Dem  exMoxhina^  in  the  shape  of  a  redactor 
who  is  prepared  for  every  emergency,  interpolating  a  verse  here,  and  a  danse 
there,  and  occasionally  altering  the  divine  name  with  no  apparent  purpose, 
unless  it  be  to  baffle  the  clever  detectives  who  are  now  seeking  to  discover 
the  truth.  If,  after  reviewing  this  table,  the  inquirer  is  not  yet  convinced 
as  to  the  illusiveness  of  these  speculations,  we  advise  him  next  to  collate  the 
different  theories  as  to  age  and  authorship  which  German  theologians  and 
their  English  disciples  have  invented  ;  ana  we  doubt  not  he  will  hesitate 
before  he  vields  himself  up  to  such  fcuidauce.  The  bishop,  however,  is  veiy 
angry  with  those  who  make  '  the  difference  of  sincere  and  earnest  searchers 
after  truth'  the  subject  of  '  idle  banterin|;s,'  and  is  especially  indignant  with 
Mr  Rose,  who,  after  alluding  to  the  way  m  which  '  each  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  whole  work  itself,  is  hunted  up  and  down  the  four  centuries 
between  the  time  of  David  and  the  captivity,^  very  naturally  says, '  the  only 
conclusion  left  for  the  mind  is,  to  wonder  whether  it  was  ever  written  at  all.* 
But  what,  we  ask,  are  we  to  do  ?  We  are  told  that  we  are  not  Hebrew 
scholars ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  our  adherence  to  the  old  views  wodd 
be  accepted  as  an  infallible  proof  of  our  deficient  learning ;  we  have  there- 
fore no  right  to  judge  the  erudite  Germans  ;  nay,  Dr  Davidson  informs  us 
that  we  have  much  to  do  before  we  can  appreciate  the  rtmdu  of  their  criti- 
cism ;  that  their  ^proouiu  we  can  never  hope  to  understand.  If,  in  thk 
deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  intellectual  roebleness,  we  can  perceive  Uial 
our  teachers  contradict  each  other,  and  sometimes  themselves,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  point  out  such  discrepancies,  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
get  further  information.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should 
agree  among  themselves  before  they  require  implicit  faith  from  us." — Brituk 
Quarterly  Review, 

The  Edinburgh  Review  on  "  The  Antiquity  of  Man," 

In  an  article  on  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh^  the  following  remarks  occur  as  to  geology  and  Scrip- 
ture : — 

*^  Natural  curiosity  is  justly  excited  by  the  attempt  to  determine^  from  the 
records  of  physical  change  alone,  the  probable  cnronology  of  man ;  and, 
although  the  words  '  Moses/  or  '  the  Bible,'  never  once  occur  in  Sir  C.  Lyell^i 
book,  no  reader  can  fail  to  see  that  the  credit  of  both  is  held  by  the  author 
to  be  in  some  measure  at  stake  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  thus  by  implication 
connected  with  subjects  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  though  very  wide  ei 
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purely  scientific  debates.  The  consciousnesR  of  a  premiling  current  of 
thought  on  this  subject,  never  exactly  rising  to  the  surface,  leaves  the  readef 
'with  that  uncomfortable  amount  of  scepticism  which  loosens  one  set  of  ideas 
without  giving  a  firm  hold  to  anjr  by  which  they  can  be  replaced.  We  do 
not  think  that  many  intelligent  biblical  students  will  be  much  disturbed  by 
a  very  liberal  modification  of  the  received  chronologies  of  the  remoter  por- 
tion of  Old  Testament  history  ;  but  wide  and  infirm  as  may  be  the  stepping- 
stones  bv  which  future  historians  may  have  to  intercalate  the  epochs  of  the 
patriarchal  times,  as  narrated  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  must  confess  that 
we  cannot  detect,  in  the  nages  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  any  traces  of  a  more  stable 
and  connected  physical  chronology.  Most  sensible  men  have  for  forty  or 
fifty  years  been  urging  that  the  two  records — ^the  biblical  and  the  geological 
— should  not  be  prematurely  contrasted,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
time  when  this  may  safely  or  wisely  be  done  seems  really  as  far  distant  as 
ever. 

'*  We  have  just  said  that  this  under-current  of  thought  affecting  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  gives  to  the  discussion  of  the  antiquity  of  man  a  piquancy  of  inte- 
rest at  the  present  moment,  not,  perhaps,  favourable  to  its  impartial  discus- 
sion. We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  only  approximate  solution  likely  to  be 
attained  for  a  very  lone  period,  if  ever,  will  be  of  the  natureof  a  compromise ; 
that  the  biblicists  will  have  to  expand  the  chronology  of  Usher  by  some 
thousands  of  years,  whilst  the  Lyellians  (or  Huttonians)  will  be  compiled  to 
restrict  their  demands  on  past  time  in  a  still  greater  proportion." — Edin- 
burgh Revieufy  Jvly. 


XII.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  John  William  Colsnso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Fkrt  III.  Lon- 
don, 1863. 

In  spite  of  his  numberless  assailants — in  spite  of  convocations  and  episco- 
pal inhibitions — in  spite  of  the  shrieks  of  horror  and  dismay  arising  from  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  Church — the  Bishop  of  Natal  seems  determined  to  keep 
possession  of  the  field  and  of  his  bishopric,  and  to  march  in  the  same  ram- 
pant style  of  criticism  through  all  the  b<K>ks  of  the  Bible.  Like  the  elephant 
of  his  adopted  country,  hard  in  hide  and  heavy  of  foot,  he  goes  on  trampling 
down  all  that  men  hold  precious  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  heedless  of  the  cries 
and  blows  that  assail  him  on  every  side  ;  and  truly,  on  glancing  over  his 
volume,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  havoc  which  he  is  committing  in  his  reckless 
career,  while,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  of  the  poet,  it  may  be  said 
thatr- 

**  Many  a  holy  text  around  is  strewed." 

The  present  Fart,  which  deals  with  Deuteronomy,  is  to  the  full  as  shame- 
less and  as  childish  as  its  predecessors.  It  would  lie  utterly  vain  to  attempt 
anything  like  a  review  of  such  a  work,  or  to  follow  the  author  in  his  multi- 
farious endeavours  to  damage,  invalidate,  or  pervert  the  inspired  records. 
But  to  this  Fbrt  the  bishop  has  prefixed  a  lengthy  preface,  partly  in 
replv  to  his  objectors  and  partly  in  vindication  of  his  retaining  his  position 
in  tne  Church  in  opposition  to  his  episcopal  brethren.  In  general,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  these  rejoinders  are  uistinguished  by  the  same  extraordinary 
style  of  cool  assurance  which  marks  his  prerious  productions.  In  reply  to 
the  very  natural  charges  of  his  brethren,  he  declares  that  he  "  has  nowhere 
denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.*'    He  has  done  nothing  more,  it  seems, 
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than  proved  it  to  be  foil  of  historical  untroths  and  finbaloiu  legends  !  Again, 
he  **  denies  that  he  wishes  to  prove  the  Pentateuch  to  be  untrae.**  He  merelj 
holds  that  it  contains  a  great  many  nntiuths  !  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  afta"  a 
good  deal  of  fencine,  daring  which  he  insinuates  that  some  of  his  brother 
bishops  are  no  less  hereticsu,  though  somewhat  less  honest  than  himself,  he 
takes  refuge  ultimately  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  under  the  gown  of  Dr  Lush- 
ington. 

We  deem  it  quite  needless  to  enter  on  the  controyersy.  Hundreds  are 
rushing  to  the  rescue.  Our  table  is  covered  with  replies,  which  we  have 
hardly  space  or  time  to  enumerate.  Among  these  we  misht  notice  "  Moses, 
or  the  Zulu  ;  a  Detailed  Reply  to  the  Objections  contained  in  Parts  Land  II. 
of  Bishop  Ck)lenso*s  Work,"  by  the  Rer.  W.  Wickes,  a  sensible  and  satisfac- 
tory performance,  well  worthy  of  perusal ;  and,  for  such  as  have  too  little 
leisure  for  detailed  answers,  we  recommend  ''The  Incredibilities  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal's  Work,"  hj  John  Collyer  Knight,  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  may  shew  them  quite  enough  of  the  bishop  to  desire  any  Ibrther 
acauaintance  with  him. 

In  regard  to  this  Third  Part,  it  may  serve  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  to  observe  that  its  object  is  to  shew  that  Deuteronomy  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Moses,  that  it  must  have  been  written  after  the  days  of 
Solomon,  and  most  probably  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  With  this  view  he 
adduces  a  multitude  of  passages,  shewing  its  diversity  of  stvle  from  that  of 
the  preceding  books,  apparent  anachronisms,  ^c.  That  the  latter  part  of  this 
book  could  not  have  been  written  bv  Moses  is  of  course  undeniable,  as  it  records 
his  death  ;  and  that  there  are  dimculties  in  regard  to  the  precise  time  and 
composition  of  the  book  Is  freely  gnmted— difficulties  over  which  hundreds  of 
canoid  and  clear-eyed  critics  have  bent  in  reverent  study,  and  which  they 
have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  solving^ifficulties,  however,  which  in  a 
great  measure  cease  to  perplex  when  the  differetU  c/uuxtcter  of  the  book  is 
kept  in  view,  it  being  written,  not  in  the  style  of  narrative,  as  the  other  books, 
but  in  that  of  legislation,  a  record  of  the  sayings  rather  than  the  doings  of 
Moses,  bearine  a  manifest  reference,  not  to  the  past  or  the  present,  but  to 
the  ftiture  of  Israel,  when  they  were  to  be  settled  in  their  own  land,  speaking 
no  longer  of  '*  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  and  of  Moses,  then  living,  but  of  **  the 
sons  of  Levi  and  the  judges  which  shall  be  in  those  days,"  and  exhibiting 
throughout  such  maniK>ld  evidences  of  genuineness  as,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
would  satisfy  any  impartial  jury  of  its  honesty  and  intenity  as  a  book,  if  not 
immediately  penned  by  the  hand  d  Moses,  yet  so  well  authenticated  as  a 
record  of  his  savings,  that  it  must  be  held  now,  as  it  was  ever  held  by  his 
countrymen,  to  be  one  of  the  books  of  Moses.  But  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
among  all  the  apparent  incredibilities  which  Dr  Golenso  has  conjured  up  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  there  is  none  so  utterly  incredible  as  his  own 
hypothesis.  What  will  our  readers  think  when  we  inform  them  that  this 
so-called  Christian  bishop  supposes,  that  this  book  was  composed  privately 
bv  Jeremiah,  for  the  pur^MHse  of  effecting  a  reformation  in  the  Jewish  Church ; 
that  with  the  connivance  of  the  high  priest,  this  piece  of  forgery  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  was  conveyed  furiivdy  into  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Josiah  ; 
that  the  priests  pretended  that  they  had  ''  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord"  (as  recorded  in  2  Kings  xxiL  8) ;  and  that  Huldah,  the 
prophetess,  who  was  in  the  secret,  predicted  that  all  the  woes  in  this  book, 
which  they  brought  and  read  to  the  kine,  would  come  upon  the  nation  unless 
they  repented !  And  to  crown  the  whole,  under  tho  pretext  of  justifying  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  for  his  share  in  this. disgraceful  trick,  involving  the  three- 
fold crime  of  forgery,  falsehood,  and  blasphemy,  Dr  Colenso  actually  pleads 
that  Jeremiah  acted  under  the  impulse  of  what  he  deemed  inspiration,  and 
conceived  that  he  had  the  divine  command  for  acting  as  he  aid,  havin^r  a 
good  end  in  view ;  in  other  words,  that  inspiration,  according  to  the  Jewish 
notion  of  it,  authorised  the  fabrication  of  a  book  full  of  falsehoods  and  con- 
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tradictions  as  the  word  of  God,  the  imposition  of  this  documeDt  upon  the 
king  as  an  ancient  record,  containing  the  laws  of  the  Almighty,  and  finally, 
the  sanctioning  of  the  whole  piece  of  clap-trap  with  a  pretended  prophecy 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Goa  of  Israel.  Anything  more  monstrous  than 
this  never,  we  believe,  entered  the  brain  of  the  most  credulous  enthusiast. 

Indeed,  taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  impression 
produced  on  our  minds  is,  that  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Natal  must  be 
labouring  under  some  mental  hallucination.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  bizarre  position  into  which  he  has  thrown  himself,  for  the  incongru- 
ous spectacle  of  a  Christian  bishop  writing  down  the  authority  of  the  book 
on  wnich  his  Church  and  bishopric  are  professedly  founded,  and  thus  sawing 
away  the  branch  on  which  he  is  seated.  In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the 
stolid  pertinacity  with  which  he  repeats  statements  for  which  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  a^ain  there  is  no  visible  foundation.  But«  on  the 
theory  which  we  have  hinted  at,  the  whole  mystery  is  cleured  up.  We  can 
oven,  upon  this  charitable  supposition,  account  fox  what  otherwise  seems 
very  suiprising,  viz.,  that  no  law  of  the  land  or  canon  of  the  church  can  be 
found  applicable  to  such  a  case.  Our  indignation  merges  into  pity ;  and  we 
can  only  exclaim,  as  his  companions  used  to  do  at  Oxford,  when  speaking 
of  him  at  that  early  period  of  his  life,  **  Poor  Colenso  !'* 

The  Gogpd  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  set  of  Parish  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  C. 
KiNGSLKT,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c..  With  a  Preface.  Published  by  request. 
London :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn.     1863. 

Here,  at  last,  surely  we  have  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Kingsley  versus 
Colenao !  The  author  of  Alton  Locke,  the  Coiypbous  of  the  Broad  Sdiool, 
become  a  defender  of  the  faith  I  True  it  is  and  of  verity.  We  have  no  idea 
that  Mr  Kingsley  has  come  over  to  the  side  of  evangelism  ;  for  aught  we 
know,  be  may  still  be  clinging  to  his  old  theosophies  and  humanitiee ; 
but,  overlooking  his  antecedents,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  which  he  holds, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  admirers  who  hold  by  him,  we  weloome  him  as  a 
fellow- worker ;  and  we  must  say  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  life- battle  for  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  we  are  right  glad,  through  the  dust^  and  din,  and 
smoke,  to  disoem  the  honest  faoe  and  grasp  ti^e  warm  hand  of  Cbarlee 
Kingsley. 

In  the  prefaoe,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Oan(m  Stanley,  the  author  ezpreflsee 
in  veiT  strong  terms  his  obligations  to  the  Canon  for  his  lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Oiuroh,  ''which  inspired  me  (he  says)  with  fresh  enei^gy,  in 
preaching  to  my  people  the  gospel  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  same  vrith 
that  of  the  New."  And  referring  to  Bishop  Colenso,  though  not  mentioning 
his  name,  he  says : — **  I  found  that  book,  if  not  alvmys  read,  yet  still  talked 
and  thought  of  on  evenrside  among  persons  whom  I  should  have  fancied  care- 
less of  its  subject,  and  even  ignorant  of  its  existence,  but  to  whom  I  was 
personally  bound  to  give  some  answer  as  to  the  book  and  its  worth.  It 
was  making  many  unsettled  and  unhappy;  it  was  (even  worse)  pan- 
dering to  the  cynicism  and  frivolity  of  many  already  too  cynical  and 
frivolous ;  and  much  as  I  shrink  from  descending  into  the  arena  of  religious 
controversy,  I  felt  bound  to  say  a  few  plain  words  to  my  own  parishioners." 

What  can  be  better  than  the  following: — "There  is,  without  doubt, 
something  in  the  Old  T^tament  as  well  as  in  the  New,  quite  different  in 
kind,  as  well  as  in  decree,  from  the  sacred  books  of  any  other  people ;  an 
unique  element,  which  has  had  a  unique  effect  upon  the  human  heart,  life, 
and  civilisation.  This  remains  after  all  possible  deductions  for  '  ignorance 
of  physical  science,'  '  errors  in  numbers  and  chronology,'  *  interpolations,' 
'  nustakes  of  transcribers,'  and  so  forth,  whereof  we  have  read  of  late  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  ou^ht  to  care  fur  them,  and  for  iheit  existence  or  non- 
existence, simply  nothing  at  all ;  because  granting  them  all — though  the 
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greater  part  of  them  I  do  not  grant,  as  far  as  I  can  trust  m j  critical  fiicol^F — 
there  remains  that  unique  element,  beside  which  all  these  accidenta  are  bat 
as  the  spots  on  the  sun,  compared  to  the  great  glory  of  his  lifegiying  light. 
The  unique  element  is  there ;  and  I  cannot  but  still  believe,  after  maoh 
thought,  that  it — ^the  powerful  and  working  element,  the  inspired  and 
divine  element,  which  has  converted  and  still  converts  millions  of  souls — la 
just  that  which  Ohristendom  in  all  ages  has  held  it  to  be,  the  account  of 
certain  '  noble  acts*  of  God's,  and  not  of  certun  noble  thoughts  of  man ;  in 
a  word,  not  merely  the  moral  but  the  historic  element ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  value  of  the  Bible  teaching  depends  on  the  truth  of  the  Bible  stoiy. 
That  is  my  belief.  Any  criticism  that  tries  to  rob  me  of  that,  I  shall  look 
at  fairly  but  very  severely  indeed." 

And  vex^  "  fairly,  very  severely  indeed*'  does  Mr  Kingsley  deal  with  thia 
sort  of  criticism  in  these  Parish  Sermons.  He  shews  no  quarter  to  that 
licence,  "  anything  but  rational  and  reverent^'*  with  which  some  would 
treat  the  Scriptures.  Such  critics  are  kicked  and  cuffed  off  the  ground  in 
a  slap-dash  style  of  mingled  disdain  and  indignation  ;  afler  which  the  oas- 
tigator,  turning  with  a  smile  of  triumph  to  his  hearers,  points  out  the 
grand  lessons  oi  inspired  history.  He  may  not  always  have  pitched  upon 
the  right  lessons ;  but  so  far  as  he  goes,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  manly 
frankness  with  which  he  delivers  his  message. 

'*  Yes,  my  friends,  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  a  Ood  who  condescends 
to  men,  and  therefore  descends  to  men.  And  the  more  a  man's  reason  is 
spiritually  enlightened  to  know  the  meaning  of  goodness,  and  holiness,  and 
justice,  and  love,  the  more  simple,  reasonable,  and  credible  will  it  seem 
to  him  that  God  at  first  taught  men  in  the  days  of  their  early  igncoance, 
by  the  only  method  whidi  (as  far  as  we  can  conceive)  he  could  have  taught 
them  about  himself,  namely,  by  appearing  in  visible  shape,  or  speaking 
with  audible  voice ;  and  just  as  reasonable  and  credible,  awful  and  on- 
fathomable  mystery  though  it  is,  will  be  the  greater  news,  that  that  same 
Lord  at  last  so  condescended  to  man,  that  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried,  and  rose  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  Credi- 
ble and  reasonable,  not  indeed  to  the  carnal  man,  who  looks  only  at  nature^ 
which  he  can  see  and  hear  and  handle ;  but  credible  and  reasonable  enough 
to  the  spiritual  man,  whose  mind  has  been  enlightened  by  the  S[nrit  of 
God,  to  see  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  Uiings  that 
are  not  seen  are  eternal ;  even  justice  and  love,  mercy  and  oondesouisioii, 
the  divine  order,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  living  God.'* 

Ulrich  Von  EtOUn^  Imperial  Pod  and  Orator;  the  ffrwU  Kni^ify  Bo- 
former  ofiht  16<A  cenivni.  Translated  from  Chauffeur- Kestner's  Etudes 
sur  les  R6formateurs  du  16me  Siecle.  By  Abcbibald  Tounq,  Esq., 
advocate.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1863. 

Ulrich  Yon  Hutten  is  one  of  those  characters  known  only  by  name  to  the 
^nerality  of  readers,  and  yet  few  men  did  more  in  his  day  to  merit  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  Whether  viewed  as  a  soldier,  as  a  reformer,  or  as  a 
man  of  letters,  his  life  is  worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  who  value  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  to  whidi  he  so  large^  contributed,  or  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, of  which  he  was  in  his  time  a  singular  ornament,  and  to  which  he 
^ve  no  inconsiderable  impulse.  At  twenty-ei^ht,  he  had  written  the 
EpistdUiR  Obscurorum  Virorum,  the  national  satire  of  Germany,  which, 
according  to  the  celebrated  Herder,  ^ected  for  Germany  incomparably  more 
than  Hudibras  for  England,  or  Gs^gantua  for  France,  or  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  for  Spain.  His  works  amount  to  about  fifty  separate  publications 
in  prose  and  verse,  many  of  which  deeply  stirred  the  German  mind.  But 
Hutten  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  pen ;  he  made  good  use  of  his  sword 
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in  the  oaoae  of  dvil  and  reliraouB  liberty.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
fiYO;  and  jet  scaroeljany  ufe  of  the  sixteenth  century  presents  so  many 
features  of  dramatic  interest. 

"  His  early  flight  from  the  Abbey  of  Tulda,"  says  the  translator  of  the 
work  before  us,  "  his  travels  as  a  poor  scholar  and  student  through  Germany 
and  the  neighbouring  countries — ^now  the  guest  of  a  peasant  or  burpher, 
now  of  a  powerful  noble  or  wealthy  bishop,  whose  hospitelity  he  rej)aid  by 
bis  verse,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation ;  his  perils  from  shipwreck 
and  robbers ;  ....  his  combat,  single-handed,  with  five  Frenchmen,  who 
had  insulted  Kaiser  Maximilian  and  the  fatherland;  his  coronation  as 
imperial  poet  and  orator,  by  the  emperor's  own  hand ;  bis  brilliant  services 
at  the  head  of  that  noble  army  of  scholars,  the  friends  of  Reuchlin,  who 
eman<npated  the  human  mind  from  the  bondage  of  the  old  scholastic  teach- 
ing; his  terrible  ansaults  upon  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  Rome;  his 
friendship  with  Sickingen,  and  their  evenings  in  the  strong  castle  of 
Wemberg,  passed  in  rei^ng  the  writings  of  Luther,  till  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Bayara  of  Germany  grasped  to  bis  war-sword,  and  he  exclaimed.  It  is 
the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth  I — last  scene  of  all,  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Sickingen,  the  proscription  of  Hutten,  and  his  early  death  on  the  little 
island  of  Uffnau ;  where  is  the  romance  that  possesses  stronger  or  more 
yaried  elements  of  dramatic  interest  than  this  true  story  of  one  of  the  count- 
less champions  and  martyrs  of  freedom  ?" 

Some  curious  facts  are  brought  out  in  this  volume  in  regard  to  Button's 
masterpiece,  the  EpUicia  Obweurcrum  Virorum,  These  were  letters  sui)poeed 
to  be  written  chiefly  by  monks  and  theologians,  in  the  bad  Latin  which  at 
thirt  time  was  the  usual  language  of  the  cloister,  and  abounding  in  the 
uncouth  phraseology  and  vulgarism  of  the  later  scholastics.  "  They  unveil 
with  a  simplicity  tuU  of  tact  and  devemess,  the  secret  history  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  their  vices,  their  hatred  of  iJl  serious  instruction,  their 
ignorance,  their  plots  against  Reuchlin  and  the  Humanists.'*  The  satire, 
<?  course,  was  apparent  to  all  men  of  sense,  and  to  the  German  monks 
against  whom  it  was  mainly  directed,  and  who,  cut  to  the  quick,  begged 
from  the  nope  a.  bull  for  the  burning  of  the  book  and  its  authors,  when 
the^  should  DO  discovered.  £rasmu8,  though  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  dis- 
claim it,  dedarine  that  he  hated  all  "personalities,"  yet  enjoyed  the  joke 
so  heartily,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  cured  of  an  imposthume  in  his 
face  bj  the  laughter  produced  on  reading  the  book.  But  so  delicate  was 
the  wit,  so  natural  the  caricature,  that  some  monks  actually  purchased  a 
number  of  copies  for  presentation,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  written  in 
praise  of  their  order,  and  in  England  the  letters  were  republished  as  a 
serious  work  I  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  noticed  that  even  Steele,  in  the 
TaJUer^  ridicules  the  absurdity  of  men  making  BatAifodU  of  ihenudva  aa 
to  write  in  such  an  incoherent  style, ''  without  the  least  taste  of  know- 
ledge or  good  sense !" 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there  is  no  life  of  such  a  man  as  Hutten 
in  the  English  language.  Mr  Young  has  attempted  to  supply  this  want  by 
translating  M.  Ch^our-Kestner's  life,  in  his  Studies  of  the  Reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  scholarly  ease 
and  eleeanoe  of  the  translation;  and  considering  Mr  Young's  obvious 
familianty  with  the  whole  subject,  the  reader  may  perhaps  regret  that, 
instead  of  a  translation,  he  did  not  favour  the  public  with  a  sketch  of  his 
own.  But  in  the  volume  thus  produced,  the  lite  and  character  of  Hutten 
are  described  with  graphic  power,  and  he  is  made  in  a  great  measure  to 
speak  for  himself.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  the  lovers  of 
history,  and  the  friends  of  liberty,  learning,  and  the  Reformation. 
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Songt  of  the  Covenant  Times.  By  an  Ayrshire  MiniBter.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  k  Co. 
The  "  OoTenant  Urnes"  were  singled  oat  by  Wordsworth  as  the  most 
distinctiTe  period  of  iSoottish  hifltory,  ''  whose  echo  rings  in  SooUand  to  this 
hour."  The  handsome  Tolame  on  oar  table  fally  brings  oat  the  features  of 
that  unforgetable  era.  The  blank  verse  poem,  of  whiSi  Peden  is  the  hero^ 
''  The  Hill  Preacher,"  strikes  a  keynote,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  volame 
answers.  The  stem  but  earnest  and  deep> toned  religion,  the  domestic  afiee- 
tions,  the  hallowed  and  enlightened  patriotism,  the  local  ooloaring  of 
scenery  and  names,  all  mark  out  the  Ayrshire,  '^  The  WesUand  Whigs**  of 
the  later  Stuart  time.  We  would  single  out  as  specially  worthy  of  praise  and 
(did  limit  admit)  of  quotation,  '<  The  Widow*s  Son,"  and  *'  A  Conventicle 
in  Snow  Time."  A  historical  introduction,  and  numerous  notes^  complete 
the  usefulness  and  interest  of  the  work.  We  hope  soon  again  to  meet  the 
accomplished  author  of ''  Songs  of  the  Covenant  Times." 

Footprint  of  (he  Hcly  Dead,  Translations  from  the  German.  By  A.  M. 
London :  W.  Mackintosh. 
With  the  exception  of  one  brief  piece  from  Lope  de  V^a,  this  pretty 
volume  is  entirelv  made  up  of  versions  from  German  sacred  poetry.  The 
introduction  explains  the  nature  of  the  selection ;  but  we  could  have  desired 
a  more  carefully  executed  and  distinctive  appreciation  of  the  charaoteristicB 
of  German  hymnolo|^.  Having  compared  with  the  ori^nid  a  oonsidoable 
number  of  these  versions,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  their  general  fidelity. 
Altogether,  we  can  recommend  the  volume  before  us  to  those  desirous  to 
make  aoouaintance  with  German  sacred  song.  As  the  author,  by  the 
version  above  alluded  to,  appears  acquainted  with  Spanish,  we  should 
recommend  him,  in  another  edition,  to  give  a  few  specimens  from  the  sacred 
pieces  of  Calderon,  Quevedo,  and  the  Spanish  My^cal  school. 

Th€  PrineipUs  of  ChrUcian  Union  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God.    By 

the  Rev.  William  White,  Haddington,  Author  of  **  Lectures  on  the  Book 

of  Daniel,"  &c.  &&    Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Kennedy.    1863. 

This  valuable  and  seasonable  work  has  come  into  our  hands  when  we  are  just 

going  to  press^  and  when  we  have  only  space  to  notice  its  appearance.    The 

subject  of  which  it  treats  will  ere  long  occupy  our  serious  attention  ;  and 

when  we  take  it  up,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr  White's  work  will  be 

brought  moreiullv  oefore  our  readers.    We  have  only  room  to  say  that  here 

the  £isis  of  aU  Christian  union  is  laid  down  ;  and  that,  before  judging  of 

the  expediencv  of  the  particular  Union  to  which  it  points, — thi^,  namely^ 

between  the  tree  and  the  United  Presbvterian  Churches, — ^the  principles 

here  so  ably  illustrated  must  be  duly  poud^^  and  carefully  kept  in  view. 


The  Editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangdieai  Beview  begs  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  among  other  works  sent  to  him 
for  review,  which  may  sooner  or  later  be  noticed : — 

Memoir  of  the  Bev.  James  Sherman.    Bv  H.  AUon. 

Lectures  on  Theology,  Sdence,  and  Revelation.    By  Dr  L^gge. 

Warburton  Lectures  on  Fulfilled  Propheov.    By  the  Veiy  Bev.  Dr  Goode. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth.     By  the  Bev.  Samuel  J.  Andrews. 

The  Divine  Mystery  of^Peace.    Bj  the  Rev.  James  Baldwin  Brown. 

Madagascar :  Its  Social  and  Beligions  Progress.    By  Mn  Ellis. 

Lectures  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John.    By  Dr  Charles  John  Vaughan. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     By  the  Rev.  John  Noble  Coleman. 

Holy  Women  of  Old.    By  Maryanne  Pnrrott. 

Poemata  Melica.     By  Kennett  Lea. 
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